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iOYLE  (Richard)  [a],  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the  great 
earl  of  Corke,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Mr.  Roger  Boyle  of 
Herefordfhire,  by  Joan,  daughter  of  Robert  Naylor  of  Canter- 
bury, and  born  in  the  city  of  Canterbury  i  566.  He  was  in- 
flrucled  in  grammar  learning  by  a  clergyman  of  Kent ;  and  after 
having  been  a  fcholar  in  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  remarkable  for  early  riGng,  indefatigable  ftudy,  and  great 
temperance,  became  ftudent  in  the  Middle  Temple  [b].  He 
loft  his  father  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old,  and  his  mother 
at  the  expiration  of  other  ten  years ;  and  being  unable  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  fir  Richard  Manwood,  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, as  one  of  his  clerks  :  but  perceiving  that  this  employ- 
ment would  not  raife  a  fortune,  he  refolved  to  travel,  and  landed 
at  Dublin  in  June  1588,  with  fewer  pounds  in  his  pocket  than 
he  afterwards  acquired  thoufands  a-year  [c].  He  was  then  about 
two-and-twenty,  had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  all  the  accomplilh- 
ments  for  a  young  man  to  fucceed  in  a  country  which  was.  a 
fcene  of  fo  much  a£lion.     Accordingly  he  made  himfelf  very 

[a]   Earl  of  Coikc's  True   Remem-         [c]    Budgell's  Memoirs  of  the  Bsyles, 
branccs.  p.  4. 

[nj  Ibid. 
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ufeful  to  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  penning  for  them  memorials,  cafes,  and  anfwers  \  and 
thereby  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
ftate  of  public  affairs,  of  which  he  knew  well  how  to  avail  him- 
felf  [dj.     In  1505  he  married  at  Limeric,  Joan,  the  daughter 
and  coheirefs  of  William  Anfley  of  Pulborcugh,  in  Suffex,  efq. 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him..    This  lady  died  1  599,  in  la- 
bour of  her  firfb  child  (who  was  born  a  dead  fon)  leaving  her 
hufband  an  eftate  of  5 col.  a  year  in   lands,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  fortunes.     Some  time  after,  fir  Henry  Wallop  of 
Nares,  fir  Robert  Gardiner,  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  fir 
Robert  Dillam,  chief  juftice«of  the  common  pleas,  and  fir  Richard 
Bingham,  chief  commiffioner  of  Conuaught,  envious  at  certain 
purchafes  he  had  made  in  the  province,  reprefented  to  queen 
Elizabeth  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Spain  (who  had 
at  that  time  fome  thoughts  of  invading  Ireland  5  by  whom  he 
had  been  furniihed  with  money  to  buy  feveral  large  eftates  •,  and 
that  he  was  ftrongly  fufpecled  to  be  a  roman  catholic  in  his 
heart,  with  many  other  malicious  fuggeilions  equally  groundlefs. 
Mr.  Boyie,  having  private  notice  of  this,  determined  to  come 
over  to  England  to  juttify  himfelf  :    but  before  he  could  take  flap- 
ping, the  general  rebellion  in  Munfter  broke  out ;  all  his  lands 
were  wafted,  fo  that  he  had  not  one  penny  of  certain  revenue 
left.    In  this  diflrefs  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  former  chamber  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  intending  to  renew  his  ftudies  in  the  law 
till  the  rebellion  fhould  be  fuppreffed.    When  the  earl  of  Effex 
was  nominated  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Boyle  being  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  was  received  by  his 
lordfhip  very  graciouily  ;   and  fir  Henry  Wallop,  treafurer  of 
Ireland,  knowing  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  in  his  cuftody  feveral  papers 
which  could  detect  his  roguifh  manner  of  paffing  his  accounts, 
refolved  utterly  to  deprefs  him,  and  for  that  end  renewed  his 
former  complaints  againlt  him  to  the  queen.     By  her  majefty's 
fpecial  directions,  Mr.  Boyle  was  fuddenly  taken  up,  and  com- 
mitted clofe  prifoner  to  the  Gatehoufe :   all  his  papers  were 
feized  and  fearched  •,  and  although  nothing  appeared  to  his  pre- 
judice, yet  his  confinement  lafted  till  two  months  after  his  new 
patron  the  earl  of  Effex  was  gone  to  Ireland.     At  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  queen  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  his  examination  •,   and  having  fully  anfwered  whatever 
was  alleged  againft  him,  he  gave  a  fhort  account  of  his  own  be- 
haviour fmce  he  firft  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  concluded  with  lay- 
ing open  to  the  queen  and  her  council  the  conduct  of  his  chief 
enemy  fir  Henry  Wallop.     Upon  which  her  majefty  broke  out 

|*d]  Hiilorical  Reflexions  by  R.  Vovvil,  p.  191.    BudgeU's  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles, 
p.  4.     True  Remembrances. 
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into  thefe  words  :  "  By  God's  death,  thefe  are  but  inventions 
againft  this  young  man,  and  all  his  fufferingsi  are  for  being  able  to 
do  us  fervice,  and  thefe  complaints  urged  to  foreftal  him  therein. 
But  we  find  him  to  be  a  man  fit  to  be  employed  by  ourfelves  ;  and 
we  will  employ  him  in  our  fervice  :  and  Wallop  and  his  adherents 
fliall  know  that  it  fiiall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  of  them  to 
wrong  him.  Neither  fhall  Wallop  be  our  treafurer  any  longer." 
She  gave  orders  not  only  for  Mr.  Boyle's  prefent  enlargement, 
but  alfo  for  paying  all  the  charges  and  fees  his  confinement  had 
brought  upon  him,  and  gave  him  her  hand  to  kifs  before  the  whole 
affembly.  A  few  days  after,  the  queen  conftituted  him  clerk  of  the 
council  of  Muufter,  and  recommended  him  to  fir  George  Carew, 
afterwards  earl  of  Totnefs,  then  lord  prefident  of  Munlter,  who 
became  his  conflant  friend  ;  and  very  foon  after  he  was  made 
jultice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quorum,  throughout  all  the  pro- 
vince. He  attended  in  that  capacity  the  lord  prefident  in  all  his 
employments,  and  was  fent  by  his  lordfhip  to  the  queen,  with 
the  news  of  the  victory  gained  in  December  1601,  near  Kinfale, 
over  the  Irifh  and  their  fpanifh  auxiliaries,  who  were  totally 
routed,  1200  being  flain  in  the  field,  and  800-wounded.  "  E 
made,"  fays  he,  "  a  fpecdy  expedition  to  the  court,  for  I  left 
my  lord  prefident  at  Shannon-caftle,  near  Cork,  on  the  Monday 
morning  about  two  of  the  clock  ;  and  the  next  day,  being  Tucf- 
day,  I  delivered  my  packet,  and  fupped  with  fir  Robert  Cecil, 
being  then  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  at  his  houfe  in  the  Strand; 
who,  after  fupper,  held  me  in  difcourfe  till  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning ;  and  by  feven  that  morning  called  upon  me  to 
attend  him  to  the  court,  where  he  prefented  me  to  her  majeily 
in  her  bedchamber." 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  affifted  at  the  fiege  of  Beer- 
haven-caitle,  which  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  garrifon  put 
to  the  fword.  After  the  reduction  of  the  weftern  part  of  the 
province,  the  lord  prefident  fent  Mr.  Boyle  again  to  England, 
to  procure  the  queen's  leave  for  his  return-,  and  having  advifed 
hirn  to  purchafe  fir  Walter  Raleigh's  lands  in  Munfter,  he  gave 
him  a  letter  to  fir  Robert  Cecil  fecretary  of  ftate,  containing  a 
very  advantageous  account  of  Mr.  Boyle's  abilities,  and  of  the 
fervices  lie  had  done  his  country;  in  confederation  of  which,  he 
defired  the  fecretary  to  introduce  him  to  fir  Walter,  and  recom- 
mend him  as  a  proper  purchafer  for  his  lands  in  Ireland,  if  he 
was  difpofed  to  part  with  them.  He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to 
fir  Walter  himfelf,  advifmg  him  to  fell  Mr.  Boyle  all  his  lands 
in  Ireland,  then  untenanted  and  of  no  value  to  him,  having,  to 
his  lordfnip's  knowledge,  never  yielded  him  any  benefit,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  ftood  him  in  200I.  yearly  for  the  fupport  of  his 
titles.     At  a  meeting  between  fir  Robert  Cecil,  fir  Walter  Ra- 
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leigh,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  the  purchafe.  was  concluded  by  the  mc^ 
diation  of  the  former  [e]. 

In  1602,  Mr.  Boyle,  by  advice  of  his  friend  fir  George  Carewy 
made  his  addreffes  to  Airs.  Catherine  Fenton,  daughter  of  fir 
George  Fenton,  whom  he  married  on  the  25th  of  July  1603,  her 
father  being  at  that  time  principal  fecretary  of  ftate.  "  I  never 
demanded,"  fays  he,  "  any  marriage  portion  with  her,  neither 
promife  of  any,  it  not  being  in  my  confiderations ;  yet  her  fa- 
ther, after  my  marriage,  gave  me  one  thoufand  pounds  in  gold 
with  her.  But  that  gift  of  hiYda lighter  to  me,  I  muft  ever  thank- 
fully acknowledge  as  the  crown  of  all  my  bleffmgs ;  for  fhe  was 
a  mod  religious,  virtuous,  loving,  and  obedient  wife  to  me  all 
the  days  of  her  life,  and  the  mother  of  all  my  hopeful  children." 
He  received  on  his  wedding- day  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  his.  friend  fir  George  Carew,  now  promoted  to  be  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland  :  March  12,  1606,  he  was  fworn  a  privy  coun- 
fellor  to  king  James,  for  the  province  of  Munfter:  Feb.  15,  161 2,. 
he  was  fworn  a  privy  counsellor  of  Hate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land :  Sept.  29,  j  61 6,  he  was  created  lord  Boyle,  baron  of  Youg- 
hall :  Oci.  16,  4620,  vifcount  of  Dungarvon,  and  earl  of  Cork. 
Lord  Falkland,  the  lord<-deputy,  having  represented  his  fervices 
in  a  juft  light  to  king  Charles  I.  his  majefty  fent  his  excellency 
a  letter,  dated  Nov.  30,  1627,  directing  him  to  confer  the 
honours  of  baron  and  vifcount  upon  the  earl's  fecond  furviving 
fon  Lewis-,  though  he  was  then  only  eight  years  old. 

Ocl:.  26,  1629,  on  the  departure  of  lord-deputy  Falkland,  the 
carl  of  Cork,  in  conjunction  with  lord  Loftus,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lordr.  juriices  of  Ireland,  and  held  that  office  feveral 
years.  Feb.  16th  following,  the  earl  loft  his  countefs.  Nov.  9, 
1 63 1,  he  was  confhituted  lord  high  treafurer  of  Ireland,  and  had 
intereft  enough  to  get  that  high  office  made  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Neverthelefs  he  fuffered  many  mortifications  during 
the  adminiftration  of  fir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of 
Strafford,  who,  before  he  went  to  Ireland,  had  conceived  a  jealoufy 
of  his  authority  and  intereft  in  that  kingdom,  and  determined  to 
bring  him  down  ;  imagining  that,  if  he  could  humble  the  great 
earl  of  Cork,  no  body  in  that  country  coi-M  give  him  much 
trouble.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1641, 
the  earl  of  Cork,  as  foon  as  he  returned  from  England  (where 
he  was  at  the  time  of  the  earl  of  Strafford's  trials,  immediately 
raifed  two  troops  of  horfe,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of 
his  fens  the  lord  vifcount  Kinelmeaky  and  the  lord  Broghill, 

[k]   Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  eftate  con-  Boyle's  diligence,   that  it   was    not  only 

fifted  of  twelve  thoufand  acres  in  the  coun-  well   tenanted,    but  in  the   moft  thriving 

ties  of  Cork  and  Waterford  (Cox's  Hift.  cond.tion  of  any  eftate  in  Ireland.     Cox's 

of  Ireland,  vol.  i.    p.  3  5:.)  which  was  fo.  Jdjitory  of  Ireland,  vol.  U..  Pief> 
tfiuch  improved  in  a  few  years  by  My. 
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maintaining  tliem  and  400  foot  for  fome  months  at  his  own 
charge.  In  the  battle  which  the  Englifh  gained  at  Lifcarrol, 
Sept.  3,  1642,  four  of  his  fons  were  engaged,  and  the  eldeft 
was  flain  in  the  field  [f].  The  earl  himfelf  died  about  a  year 
after,  on  the  15th  of  September,  in  the  78  th  year  of  his  age  ; 
having  fpent  the  laft,  as  he  did  the  fir II  year  of  his  life,  in  the 
fupport  of  the  crown  of  England  againft  irifh  rebels,  and  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country.  Though  he  was  no  peer  of  England,  he 
was,  on  account  of  his  eminent  abilities  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  admitted  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  woolpacks, 
ut  confiliarius.  When  Cromwell  faw  the  prodigious  improve- 
ments he  had  made,  which  he  little  expected  to  find  in  Ireland, 
he  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  every 
province,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  the  Irifh  to  have 
raifed  a  rebellion  [g]. 

He  affected  not  places  and  titles  of  honour  until  he  was  well 
able  to  maintain  them,  for  he  was  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age 
when  knighted,  and  in  his  5pth  when  made  a  baron.  He  made 
large  purchafes,  but  not  till  he  was  able  to  improve  them  -,  and 
he  grew  rich  on  eftates  which  had  ruined  their  former  pofTefTors. 
He  increafed  his  wealth,  not  by  hoarding,  but  by  fpending  ;  for 
he  built  and  walled  feveral  towns  at  his  own  coft,  but  in  places 
fo  well  fituated,  they  were  foon  filled  with  inhabitants,  and 
quickly  repaid  the  money  he  had  laid  out  with  intereft,  which 
he  as  readily  laid  out  again.  Hence,  in  the  fpace  of  forty  years, 
he  acquired  to  himfelf  what  in  fome  countries  would  have  been 
elteemed  a  noble  principality  ;  and  as  they  came  to  years  of 
difcretion,  he  bellowed  eftates  upon  his  fons  [h],  and  married 
his  daughters  into  the  beft  families  of  that  country.  He  outlived 
mod  of  thofe  who  had  known  the  meannefs  of  his  beginning  ; 
but  he  delighted  to  remember  it  himfelf,  and  even  took  pains  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  it  to  pofterity  in  the  motto  which  he 
always  ufed,  and  which  he  caufed  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb, 
viz.  "  God's  providence  is  my  inheritance  [1]." 

[p]  Cox's  Hid.  of  Ireland,  vol,  ii.  p.  ;a.  can  give.    The  earl  had  the  fatisfaclion  of 

[cj    Borhfe's    Reduction   of   Ireland,  feeing  three  of  the  five  fons  who  furvived 

p.  209.    Introi.  to  the  fecond  vol.  of  the  him,  namely,  Richard,  Lewis  and  Roger, 

Hiftory  of  England.  made  peers  before  his  death.      Budgell. 

[h]  He  had  no  lefs  than  feven  fons  and  [i  J  In  June  i6;2,  he  committed  the 
eight  daughters  by  his  lady.  At  the  time  moil  memorable  circumftances  of  his  life 
his  laft  child  Margaret  was  born,  he  was  to  writing,  under  the  title  of  "  True  Re- 
in the  64th  year.  Of  his  fons,  Richard  mcmbrances,"  which  are  publifhed  in  Dr. 
the  fecond  fon  fucceeded  in  the  earldom  of  Birch's  "  Life  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Robert 
Cork;  Lewis  was  created  baron  of  Bandon  Boyle  :"  in  thefe  he  remarks,  that  though 
and  vifcount  Kinetmeiky ;  Roger  was  he  raifed  fuch  a  fortune  as  left  him  no 
baron  of  Broghiil  and  earl  of  Orreiy,  and  room  to  envy  anf  of  hjs  neighbours,  yet 
Francis  was  lord  Shinnon.  Robert,  his  he  did  it  without  caie  or  burden  to  his 
feventh  and  youngeft,  refufed  a  peerage,  conscience. 
but  acquired  a  greater  name  than  kings 
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BOYLE  (Roger)  [k],  earl  of  Orrery,  fifth  fon  of  Richard 
earl  of  Cork,  was  born  in  April  1621,  and  created  baron  Broghill 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  when  but  feven  years  old.     He  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Dublin,  and  about  the  year  1636,  fent 
with  his  elder  brother  lord  Kinelmeaky  to  make  the  tour  of  France 
and  Italy.     After  his  return  he  married  lady  Margaret  Howard, 
fiRer  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk  [l].    During  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
he  commanded  a  troop  of  horfe  in  the  forces  raifed  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  on  many  occafions  gave  proofs  of  conduct  and  courage. 
After  the  cefTation  of  arms,  which  was  concluded  in  1643,  ^e 
came  over  to  England,  and«  fo  reprefented  to  the  king  the  irifn 
papiits,  that  his  majefty  was  convinced  they  never  meant  to  keep 
the  ceffation,  and  therefore  fent  a  commifiicn  to  lord  Inchiquin, 
prefident  of  MunRer,   to  profecute  the  rebels.     Lord  Broghill 
employed  his  intereft  in  that  county  to  affiR  him  in  this  fervice  ; 
and  when  the  government  of  Ireland  was  committed  to  the  par- 
liament, he  continued  to  obferve  the  fame  conduct  till  the  king 
Was  put  to  death.  That  event  fnccked  him  fo  much,  that  he  im- 
mediately quitted  the  fervice  of  the  parliament  j  and,  looking 
upon  Ireland  and  his  eftate  there  as  utterly  loft,  embarked  for 
England,  and  returned  to  his  feat  at  Mar  Ron  in  Somcrfetfhire, 
where  he  lived  privately  till  1649  [m].     In  this  retirement,  re- 
flecting on  the  diRrefs  of  his  country,  and  the  perfonal  injury 
he  fuffered  whilR  his  eRate  was  held  by  the  irifli  rebels,  he  re- 
folved,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  Spaw  for  his  health,  to 
crofs  the  feas,  and  apply  to  king  Charles  II.  for  a  commifllon  to 
raife  forces  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  reRore  his  majefty,  and  re- 
cover his  own  eRate      He  defired  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
had  an  intereR  in  the  prevailing  party,   to  procure  a  licence  for 
him  to  go  to  the  Spaw.     He  pretended  to  the  earl,  that  his  fole 
view  was  the  recovery  of  his  health ;  but,  to  fome  of  his  friends 
of  the  royal  party,  in  whom  he  thought  he  could  confide,  he 
difcovered  his  real  defign  ;  and  having  raifed  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  came  to  London  to  profecute  his  voyage.    The  com- 
mittee of  Rate,  who  fpared  no  money  to  get  proper  intelligence, 
ocing  foon  informed  of  his  whole  defign,  determined  to  proceed 
againR  him  with  the  utmoR  feverity.     Cromwell,  at  that  time 
general  of  the  parliament's  forces,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  no  ftranger  to  lord  Broghill's  merit ;  and  confider- 
ing  that  this  young  nobleman  might  be  of  great  ufe  to  him  in 
reducing  Ireland,  he  earneRly  entreated  the  committee,  that  he 
might  have  leave  to  talk  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  gain  him 
before  they  proceeded  to  extremities.     Having,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, obtained  this  permifRoh,  he  immediately  difpatched  a 

[kJ    Earl    of    Cork's   Tme    Remem-     Orrery, 
trances  [m]  Budgell's  Memoirs  of  the  Borles, 

[lJ   Morrice's  Memoirs  of  the  earl  of    p.  41. 
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gentleman  to  lord  Broghill,  to  let  him  know  that  he  intended 
to  wait  upon  him.  Broghill  was  furprifed  at  this  meffage,  having 
never  had  the  lead  acquaintance  with  Cromwell,  and  therefore 
defired  the  gentleman  to  let  the  general  know  that  he  would 
wait  upon  his  excellency.  But  while  he  was  expecting  the  re- 
turn of  the  meiTenger,  Cromwell  entered  the  room  ;  and,  after 
mutual  civilities,  told  him  in  few  words,  that  the  committee  of 
ftate  were  apprifed  of  his  defign  of  going  over,  and  applying 
to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  commiflion  to  raife  forces  in  Ireland  ; 
and  that  they  had  determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he 
had  not  diverted  them  from  that  refolution.  The  lord  Broghill 
interrupted  him,  and  affured  him  that  the  intelligence  which  the 
committee  had  received  was  falfe  ;  that  he  was  neither  in  a  capa- 
city, nor  had  any  inclination,  to  raife  difturbances  in  Ireland  •,  and 
concluded  with  entreating  his  excellency  to  have  a  kinder  opinion 
of  him.  Cromwell,  inftead  of  making  any  reply,  drew  fome 
papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which  were  the  copies  of  fcveral  letters 
lent  by  lord  Broghill  to  thofe  perfons  in  whom  he  moft  con- 
fided, and  put  them  into  his  hands.  Broghill,  finding  it  was  to 
no  purpofe  to  diffemble  any  longer,  afked  his  excellency's  pardon 
for  what  he  had  faid,  returned  him  his  humble  thanks  for  his 
protection  againft  the  committee,  and  entreated  his  advice  how 
he  ought  to  behave  in  fo  delicate  a  conjuncture.  Cromwell  told 
him,  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a  ftranger  to  his 
perfon,  lie  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and  character  ;  that  he  had 
heard  how  gallantly  his  lordfhip  had  already  behaved  in  the  irifli 
wars ;  and  therefore,  fince  he  was  named  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  the  reducing  that  kingdom  was  now  become  his 
province,  that  he  had  obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer 
his  lordfhip  the  command  of  a  general  officer,  if  he  would  ferve 
in  that  war  :  that  he  mould  have  no  oaths  or  engagements  im- 
pofed  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  draw  his  fword  againft  any 
but  the  irifh  rebels.  Lord  Broghill  was  infinitely  furprifed  at  fo 
generous  and  unexpected  an  offer  :  he  faw  himfelf  at  liberty, 
by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  ferve  againft  the  Irifh,  whofe  re- 
bellion and  barbarities  were  equally  detefted  by  the  royal  party 
and  the  parliament :  he  defired,  however,  the  general  to  give 
him  fome  time  to  confider  of  what  he  had  propofed  to  him. 
Cromwell  brifkly  told  him,  that  he  mult  come  to  fome  refolu- 
tion that  very  inftant  j  that  he  himfelf  was  returning  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  it  ill  fitting  ;  and  if  his  lordfhip  rejected  their 
offer,  they  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower.  Broghill, 
finding  that  his  life  and  liberty  were  in  the  utmoft  danger,  and 
charmed  with  the  franknefs  and  generofity  of  Cromwell's  be- 
haviour, gave  him  his  word  and  honour,  that  he  would  faith- 
fully ferve  him  againft  the  irifh  rebels  •,  upon  which,  Cromwell 
cnce  more  affured  him,  that  the  conditions  which  he  hud  made 
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with  him  fhould  be  punctually  obferved  ;  and  then  ordered  hint 
to  repair  immediately  to  Briflol,  to  which  place  forces  fhould  be 
fent  him,  with  a  fuflicient  number  of  mips  to  tranfport  him  into 
Ireland. 

He  foon  raifed  in  that  kingdom  a  troop  and  a  regiment  of 
1500  men,  with  which  he  joined  Cromwell  on  his  arrival;  and, 
acting  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  conjointly  with  Cromwell  and 
Ireton,  contributed  greatly  to  the  reduction  of  the  Irifh.  Crom- 
well was  fo  exceedingly  (truck  with  his  conduct  and  courage,  that 
after  he  was  declared  protector,  he  fent  for  lord  Broghill,  made 
him  one  of  his  privy  council,  and  allowed  him  as  great  a  (hare 
of  his  confidence  as  any  man,  except  Thurloe  [n].  In  1656, 
the  protector,  either  fufpecting  Monk's  attachment  to  his  perfon, 
or  defirous  of  relieving  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  complained 
of  this  man's  feverity,  propofed  to  lord  Broghill  to  go  to  that  king- 
dom with  an  abfolute  authority  ;  to  which  his  lordihip  confented, 
upon  condition  that  he  fhould  have  a  difcretionary  power  to 
act  as  he  fhould  ujc  proper  •,  that  no  credit  mould  be  given  to 
any  complaints,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  him- 
felf;  and  that  he  fhould  be  recalled  in  a  year.  Cromwell  kept 
his  word  to  him  ;  for  though  the  complaints  againft  Broghill 
were  more  numerous  than  thofe  againft  Monk,  upon  giving,  at 
his  return  to  London  when  the  year  was  expired,  an  account  of 
the  reafons  of  his  conduct,  Cromwell  conceived  a  higher  eiteem 
for  him  than  ever. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Broghill  did  his  utmoft  to  ferve 
his  fon,  to  whom  his  lordihip,  in  conjunction  with  lord  Howard 
and  fome  others,  made  an  offer,  that  if  he  would  not  be  wanting 
to  himfelf,  and  give  them  a  fuflicient  authority  to  act  under 
him,  they  would  either  force  his  enemies  to  obey  him,  or  cut 
them  off.  Richard,  ftartled  at  this  propofal,  anfwered  in  a  con- 
firmation, that  he  thanked  them  for  their  friendfhip,  but  that  he 
neither  had  done,  nor  would  do,  any  perfon  any  harm  ;  and  that 
rather  than  that  a  drop  of  blood  fhould  be  fpilt  on  his  account, 
he  would  lay  down  that  greatnefs  which  was  a  burden  to  him. 
He  was  fo  fixed  in  his  resolution,  that  whatever  the  lords  could 
fay  was  not  capable  of  making  him  alter  it  ;  and  they  found 
it  to  na  purpofe  to  keep  a  man  in  power  who  would  do  no- 
thing for  himfelf.  Lord  Broghill,  therefore,  finding  the  family 
of  Cromwell  thus  laid  afide,  and  not  being  obliged  by  any  ties 

[n]  In  165J.  he  was  chofen  knight  for  for  Edinburgh,  but  knight  for  the  county 

the  county  of  Cork  to  fk  with  ether  par-  of  Cork  in  another  parliament,  which  met 

liament  n  en  of  Iieland  among  the  engliih  at  Weftminfter  the  fhme  year.      He  was 

knights  and  burgelTes  at  Weftminfter.     He  likewife  made  one  of  the  protector's  lords, 

was  likewife  appointed  one  of  the  protec-  and  a  member  of  the  other  houfe.     Bor- 

tor's  council  in  Scotland,  which  was  wcrth  l.ife's^Iiftory  of  die  reduction  of  Ireland, 
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to  ferve  thofe  who  affumed  the  government,  whofe  fchemes  too 
he  judged  wild  and  ill-concerted,  from  this  time  fhewed  him- 
felf moft  active  and  zealous  to  reflore  the  king,  and  for  that 
purpofe  repaired  forthwith  to  his  command  in  Munfter;  where, 
finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  force,  he  deter- 
mined to  get  the  army  in  Ireland  to  join  with  him  in  the  defign, 
to  gain,  if  poffible,  fir  Charles  Coote,  who  had  great  power  in 
the  north,  and  then  to  fend  to  Monk  in  Scotland.    Whilft  he 
was  bulled  in  thefe  thoughts,  a  fummons  came  to  him  from  the 
feven  commiffioners,  fent  over  by  the  committee  of  fafety  to  take 
care  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  requiring  him  to  attend  them  im- 
mediately at  the  caftle  of  Dublin.     His  friends  advifecl  him  to 
be  upon  his  guard,   and  not  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies;   but,  as  he  thought  himfelf  not  ftrong  enough  yet  to 
take  fuch  a  flop,  he  refolved  to  obey  the  fummons.  Taking  there- 
fore his  own  troop  with  him  as  a  guard,  he  fet  out  for  Dublin. 
When  he  came  to  the  city,  leaving  his  troop  in  the  fuburbs,  he 
acquainted  the  commiffioners,  that,  in  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands, he  was  come  to  know  their  farther  pleafure.    Next  day, 
on  appearing  before  them,  they  told  him,  that  the  ftate  was  ap- 
prehenfive  he  would  practife  againfl  their  government,  and  that 
therefore  they  had  orders  to  confine  him,  unlefs  he  would  give 
fufficient  fecurity  for  his  peaceable  behaviour.     He  defired  to 
know  what  fecurity  they  expected.     They  told  him,  that  fince 
he  had  a  great  intereft  in  Munfter,  they  only  defired  him  to 
engage,  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  life  and  eftate,  that  there  fhould 
be  no  commotion  in  that  province.     He  now  plainly  perceived 
the  fnare  which  was  laid  lor  him  ;  and  that,  if  he  entered  into 
fuch  an  engagement,  his  enemies  themfeives  might  raife  fome 
commotions  in  Munfter.     He  law  himfelf,  however,  in  their 
power,  and  made  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  if  he  refuted  to 
give  them  the  fecurity  they  demanded,  they  would  immediately 
put  him  up  in  prifon.    He  therefore  defired  fome  time  to  con- 
sider of  their  propefal ;  but  was  told,  they  could  give  him  no 
time,  and  expected  his  immediate  anfwer.    Finding  himfelf  thus 
clofely  preffed,  he  humbly  defired  to  be  fatisfied  in  one  point, 
namely,  whether  they  intended  to  put  the  whole  power  of  Mun- 
fter into  his  hands  ?  if  they  did,  he  faid,  he  was  ready  to  enter 
into  the  engagement  they  demanded  ;  but  if  they  did  not,  he  mufl 
appeal  to  all  the  world  how  cruel  and  unreafonable  it  was,  to 
expedt  he  fhould  anfwer  for  the  behaviour  of  people  over  whom 
he  had  no  command.     The  commiffioners  found  themfeives  fo 
much  embarralfed  by  this  que  (lion,  that  they  ordered  him  to 
withdraw  ;  and  fell  into  a  warm  debate  in  what  manner  to.  pro- 
ceed with  him.     At  laft  Steel,  one  of  the  commiffioners,  who 
was  alfo  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  declared  himfelf  afraid,  that 
even  the  houeft  party  in  Ireland  would  think  it  very  hard  to  fee 
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a  roan  thrown  into  prifon,  who  had  done  fuch  fignal  fervices  f<j 
the  proteftants  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  never 
content  to  the  increafe  of  lord  Broghiti's  power,  which  the  ftate 
Was  ppprehenfive  might  one  day  be  employed  againft  them.  He 
therefore  propofed  that  things  fhould  ftand  as  they  did  at  pre- 
fent  ;  that  his  lordfhip  fhould  be  fent  back  to  his  command  ill 
Munfter  in  a  good  humour,  and  be  fuffered  at  leaft  to  continue 
there  till  they  received  further  inftrudtions  from  England.  This 
propofal  was  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the  board,  and  lord 
Broghill  being  called  in,  was  told,  in  the  moil  obliging  manner, 
tli at  the  board  was  fo  fenfibje  of  the  gallant  actions  he  had  per- 
formed in  the  irifh  wars,  and  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his 
honour,  that  they  would  depend  upon  that  alone  for  his  peace- 
able behaviour. 

Upon  his  return  to  Munfter,  he  applied  himfelf  as  clofely  as 
ever  to  form  a  party  for  the  king's  reftoration.  After  making 
furs  of  his  own  officers,  the  fir  ft  perfon  of  weight  he  engaged 
In  the  defign  was  colonel  Wilfon,  governor  of  Limerick,  in 
which  place  there  was  a  garrifon  of  2000  men  :  and  having  now 
fecured  all  Munfter,  he  fent  a  trufty  agent  to  fir  Charles  Coote 
to  perfuade  that  gentleman  to  do  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  what 
he  himfelf  had  done  in  the  fouth[o].  Sir  Charles,  who  had 
taken  difguft  at  the  fuperiority  of  lieutenant  general  Ludlow, 
and  the  parliament's  commilhoners,  and  thought  his  eminent 
fervices  not  fufficiently  rewarded  by  the  presidency  of  Con- 
naught,  came  readily  into  the  defign.  Lord  Broghill  being  em- 
powered by  moft  of  the  chief  officers  in  Ireland  under  their 
hands,  difpatched  his  brother,  the  lord  Shannon,  to  the  king  then 
in  Flanders,  with  a  letter  quilted  in  the  neck  of  his  doublet,  to 
acquaint  his  majefty  with  the  meafures  he  had  taken,  and  in- 
viting him  to  come  into  his  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  affuring  him, 
that  if  he  pleafed  to  land  at  Cork,  he  fhould  be  received  with  a 
fufficient  force  to  protect  him  againft  all  his  enemies.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  general  Monk,  then  on 
his  march  from  Scotland,  to  let  him  know  what  they  were  doing 
in  Ireland,  and  to  perfuade  him  to  do  the  like.  Shannon  was 
fcarce  embarked  for  Flanders,  when  lord  Broghill  received  a 
letter  irom  fir  Charles  Coote,  to  acquaint  him,  that  their  defign 
<rf  declaring  for  the  king  had  taken  air,  and  that  he  had  there- 
iore  been  obliged  to  declare  fomewhat  fooner  than  they  had 
agreed  upon;  and  to  conjure  his  lordfhip  to  declare  himfelf 
like  wife  \  which  Broghill  did  immediately,  that  he  might  not  de- 
fert  his  friend,  though  he  was  a  little  apprehenfive,  that  fir 
Charles's  precipitancy  might  ruin  their  defign.  By  this  means, 
thofe  who  had  affumed  the  government  of  Ireland,  finding  them- 

[o]  Oldmixon's  hift.  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  i.  p.  449. 
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felves  in  the  midft  of  two  powerful  parties,  made  little  or  no 
refiftance ;  and  lord  Eroghill  and  fir  Charles  Coote  fecured  that 
kingdom  for  his  majefly. 

Upon  the  king's  reiteration,  lord  Broghill  came  to  England  ; 
but,  inftead  of  being  thanked  for  his  fervice  in  Ireland,  he  was 
received  with  the  utmoft  coldnefs.  Upon  inquiry,  he  learnt, 
that  fir  Charles  Coote  had  affured  the  king,  that  he  was  the  firft 
man  who  ftirred  for  him  in  Ireland  ;  that  lord  Broghill  oppofed 
his  maj city's  return,  and  was  not  at  laft  brought  to  confent  to 
it  without  much  difficulty.  His  lordfhip  recollecting  that  he 
had  ftill  by  him  fir  Charles's  letter,  in  which  were  thefe  words: 
"  Remember,  my  lord,  that  you  firft  put  me  on  this  defign ; 
and  I  befeech  you,  forfake  me  not  in  that  which  you  firft  put 
me  upon,  which  was,  to  declare  for  king  and  parliament,"  de- 
fired  his  brother  Shannon  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  king; 
who  being  fully  convinced  by  it  how  fei viceable  Broghill  had 
been  to  him,  looked  upon  him  with  as  gracious  an  eye  as  he 
could  himfelf  defire  or  expect.  His  lordfhip  was  foon  after 
(Sept.  5,  1660,)  made  earl  of  Orrery  fworn  of  the  king's  privy- 
council,  appointed  one  of  the  lords  juftices,  and  lord  prefident 
of  Munfter. 

After  the  king's  return,  the  irifh  roman  catholics  fent  over 
fir  Nicholas  Plunket,  and  fome  other  commiffioners,  with  a  pe- 
tition to  his  majefty,  praying  to  be  reftored  to  their  eftates.  As 
this  would,  in  effect,  have  ruined  the  protectants,  they  there- 
fore chofe  the  earl  of  Orrery,  Montrath,  and  fix  more,  to  oppofe 
their  adverfaries  before  the  king  and  his  council.  The  irifh 
commiffioners  were  fo  apprehenfive  of  the  earl's  eloquence  and 
addrefs  upon  this  occafion,  that  thev  offered  him  eight  thoufand 
pounds  in  money,  and  to  fettle  eftates  of  feven  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  upon  him,  if  he  would  not  appear  againft  them  ;  which 
propofal  the  earl  rejected  with  a  generous  difdain.  When  the 
caufe  came  to  a  hearing,  after  the  irifh  commiffioners  had  of- 
fered all  they  thought  proper,  the  earl  of  Orrery  boldly  affirmed 
to  the  king,  that  his  proteftant  fubjects  in  Ireland  were  the  fivfr. 
who  formed  an  effectual  party  for  reftoring  him  ;  that  the  Irifh 
had  broken  all  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  with  them  5 
that  they  had  fought  againft  the  authority  both  of  the  late  and 
prefent  king ;  and  had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  king  of  France.  Laftly,  to  the 
great  furprife,  not  only  of  the  Irifh,  but  of  his  own  brother  com- 
miffioners, he  proved  his  affertions,  by  producing  feveral  original 
papers  figned  by  the  irilh  fupreme  council,  of  which  fir  Nicholas 
Plunket  himfelf  was  one.  This  laft  unexpected  blow  decided 
the  difpute  in  favour  of  the  protectants ;  and  obliged  his  majefty 
to  difmifs  the  irilh  commiffioners  with  fome  hariher  expreflions 
than  he  commonly  made  ufe  of. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  this  affair,  his  lordfhip,  with  fir  Charles  -Coote> 
lately  made  earl  of  Montrath,  and  fir  Maurice  Euftace,  were  con- 
ilituted  lords  juftices  of  Ireland,  and  commilhoned  to  call  and 
hold  a   parliament.     Some  time    before    the  meeting    of    the 
parliament,  he  drew  with  his  own  hand  the  famous  act  of  fet- 
tlement,    by    which  he  fixed  the   property,  and  gave  titles  to 
efi.ates  to  a  whole  nation.      When  the  duke  cf  Ormond  was  de- 
clared lord  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Orrery  went  into  Munfter,  of 
which  province  he  was  prefident  [p].     By  virtue  of  this  office, 
he  heard  and  determined  caufes  in  a  court  called  the  refidency- 
court ;  and  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  in  his  judicial  capa- 
city, that  he  was  offered  the  feals  both  by  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  York  after  the  fall  of  lord  Clarendon  [qJ  ;  but  being  very 
much  airlifted  with  the  gout,  he  declined  a  poll  that  required 
coniiant    attendance.     During    the,    nrff;    dutch    war,    wherein 
France  acted  as  a  confederate  wit  i  Holl  nd,  .'x  defeated  the 
fcheme  formed  by  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  admiral  of  France,  to 
get  poiTciTion  of  the  harbour  of  Kinfale  ;  and  took  advantage  of 
the  fright  of  the  people,  and  the  alarm  of  the  government,  to 
get  a  fort  erected  under  his  own  directions,  which  was  named 
I    rt  Charles  [r J.     He  promoted  a  fcheme  for  enquiring  into 
,      :o  ing  the  king's  revenue  in  Ireland  ;  but  his  majefty 
plied  great  fums  out  of  the  revenue  of  that  kingdom, 
h  did  not  come  plainly  into  account,  the  enquiry  was  never 
a.  Ormond,  liftening  to  fome  malicious  infinuations,  began 
to  e  itertain  a  jealoufy  of  Orrery,  and  prevailed  with  the  king  to 
direct  him  to  lay  down  his  refidential  court;  as  a  compenfation 
for  which,  his  majeity  made  him  a  prefent  of  Booo  1.  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  miniftry  in  England, 
apprehenfive  that  he  could  not  cany  his  ends  in  Ireland  whim 
Orrery  continued  prefident  of  Munfter,  procured  articles  of  im- 
peachment of  high  treafon  and  mifdemeanours  to  be  exhibited 
againfl  him  in  the  englifhhoufe  of  commons:  his  lordfhip,  being 
heard  in  his  place,  gave  an  anfwer  fo  clear,  circumftantial,  and 
ingenuous,  that  the  affair  was  dropt.    The  king  laboured  in  vain 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  french  alliance,  and  the  reducing  of  the 
Dutch.     At  the  defire  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  he 
drew  the  plan  of  an  act  of  limitation,  by  which  the  fuccefTor 
would  have  been  difabledfrom  encroaching  on  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  but  the  propofmg  thereof  being  poflponed  till  after  the 
excluiion-bill  was  fet  on  foot,  the  feafon  for  making  ufe  of  it 
was    pair.     The  king,  to  hinder  his  returning  to  Ireland,  and 
to  keep  him  about  his   perfon,  offered  him  the   place  of  lord- 
treafurer ;  but  the  earl  of  Orrery  plainly  told  his  majefty,  that 

[p]   Inly  2$,  1662.  [r]  Carte's  Life  of  the  D.  of  Ormond, 

[qJ  BuJjjcll,  p.  112.  vol.h.  p.  238. 
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Ire  was  guidet!  by  unfteady  counfellors,  with  whom  he  could  not 
ad.  He  died  in  October  1679,  aged  58;  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  an  able  general,  ftatefman,  and  writer  [s].  H^ 
had  iiTue  by  his  lady,  two  fons  and  five  daughters. 

BOYLE  (Robert)  [t],  a  mod  diitinguifhed  philofopher  and 
chemiit,  and  an  exceeding  good  man,  was  the  feventh  fon,  and' 
the  fourteenth  child,  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork,  and  born  at  Lif- 
more  in  the  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  the  25th  of  Jan. 
1626-7.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  country-nurfe,  with 
inftructions  to  bring  him  up  as  hardy  as  if  he  had  been  her  own 
fon  ;  for  his  father,  he  tells  us,  "  had  a  perfect  averfion  for  the 
fondnefs  of  thofe  parents,  which  made  them  breed  their 
children  fo  nice  and  tenderly,  that  a  hot  fun  or  a  good  fhower 
of  rain  as  much  endangers  them,  as  if  they  were  made  of  butter, 


fsj  His  writings  are  thefe  :  r.  The 
irilh  colours  difplaycJ  ;  in  a  reply  of  an 
engiifn  protectant,  to  a  letter  of  an  irifh  ro- 
mun  catholic.  London,  1662,  4to.  2.  An 
anfwerto  a  fcandalous  letter  lately  printed, 
and  fubfcribed  by  Peter  Wallh,  procurator 
for  the  fecul.il  and  if gular  popifh  priefts  of 
Ireland,  intituled,  A  letter  defiring  a  juli 
and  merciful  regard  of  the  roman  cjtholics 
of  Ireland,  given  about  the  end  of  O .Sober 
1660,  to  the  then  marquis,  now  duke,  of 
Ormond,  and  the  fecond  time  lord  lieute- 
nant of  that  kingdom.  By  the  rizht  ho- 
nourable the  carl  of  Orrery,  «S:c,  being  a 
full  difcovery  of  the  treachery  of  the  irifh 
rebels,  Gnce  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
there,  neceffary  to  be  cor.tiderri  by  all  ad- 
venturers, and  other  perilous  eltated  in  that 
kingdom.  Dublin,  166;', 4X0.  3.  A  poem 
on  his  majeity's  happy  reiteration.  4.  A 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Abraham  Cowley.  London,  1(167,  folio. 
5.  The  hiitery  of  Henry  V.  a  tragedy. 
London,  tv'6>,  folio.  6.  Muftapha,  the 
fon  of  Soli  man  the  magnificent,  a  tragedy. 
London,  1667,  folio,  and  166S.  7.  The 
Hack  Prince,  a  tragedy.  London,  1672, 
folio.  S.  Triphon,  a  tragedy.  London, 
i6_2,  folio.  Thefe  four  plays  were  col- 
lected and  publifhed  together  in  folio,  169^, 
and  make  now  the  entire  lirit  volume  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  earl's  dramatic 
works.  9.  Parth.er.ilTa,  a  romance  in  three 
volumes.  London,  1665,  4to.  1667,  fol. 
10.  A  Dream.  In  this  piece  he  introduces 
the  genius  cf  France  perfuading  Charles  II, 
to  promote  the  intereft  of  that  kingdom, 
and  adt  upon  french  principles.  He  after- 
wards introduces  the  ghoft  of  his  father 
diffuading  him  from  it,  anfwering  all  the 
arguments  the  genius  of  France  had  urged  ; 
and  proving  to  him,  from  his  awn  misfor- 


tunes and  tragical  end,  that  a  king's  chief 
treafure,  and  only  real  ftrength,  is  the  af- 
fections of  his  people,  n.  A  treatife  upon 
the  art  of  war.  12.  Poems  on  the  falls 
and  feftivals  of  the  church.  His  pofthu- 
r.ious  works  are,  1.  Mr.  Anthony,  a  co- 
medy,   1692.     2.     Guzman,   a   comedy, 

1693.  3.    Herod    the   great,    a   tragedy, 

1694.  4.  Altemira,  a  tragedy,  brought 
upon  the  ftage  by  Mr.  Francis  Manning  in 
1702,  with  a  prologua  by  Henry  St.  John, 
efj.  afterwards  lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke, 
and  an  epilogue  by  the  hon.  Charles  Boyle, 
eiq.  the  bte  earl  of  Orrery,  wiio  alfo  in- 
terfperfed  feveral  fongs  in  the  work  itlelf. 
5.  State  letters,  publifhed  in  folio  in  174s. 
Mr.  Morrice  fays,  that  his  patron  drew  up 
a  very  carious  account  of  what  was  done 
in  the  court  or  camp,  in  which  he  had  any 
part,  or  could  fpeak  cf  with  certainty.  But 
this  hath  never  been  publifhed.  The  duke 
of  Ormond  having,  bv  his  majefty's  com- 
mand, confulted  with  the  earl  of  Orrery  upon 
the  proportions  to  be  laid  before  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  in  1 677, his  lordfhip  deli- 
vered to  him  five  fheets  of  paper,  containing 
the  molt  effectual  methods  of  protecting  the 
nation  from  foreign  and  domeltic  enemies, 
advancing  the  proteftant  intereft,  increafing 
the  revenue,  andfecuring  private  property. 
But  thefe,  with  other  papers,  were  deftroy- 
ed  when  lord  Orrery's  houfe  was  burnt  to. 
the  ground  in  theyeart  690  by  a  party  of  king 
James's  foldien.,  with  the  duke  of  Berwick 
at  their  head;  Lionel,  then  earl  of  Orrery, 
and  grandfon  to  our  author,  being  a  minor, 
and  abroad  on  his  travels. 

[t  ]  His  own  account  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  under  the  name  of  Philarchus, 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  life  of  the 
hon.  Robert  Boyle,  p.  iS.  Svo  edit.  Ibid, 
p.  i<„  20. 
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or  of  fugar.'*  By  this  he  gained  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  condi- 
"tution,  which,  however,  he  afterwards  loir^  by  its  being  treated 
too  tenderly.  He  acquaints  us  with  feverai  misfortunes  which 
happened  to  him  in  his  youth.  When  he  was  about  three  years 
old.  he  loft  his  mother,  who  was  a  moll  accomplilhed  woman, 
and  whom  he  regrets  on  that  account,  becaufe  he  did  not  know 
her.  A  fecond  misfortune  was,  that  he  learned  to  flutter,  by 
mocking  fome  children  of  his  own  age  :  of  which,  though  no 
endeavours  were  fpared,  he  could  never  perfectly  be  cured.  A 
third,  that  in  a  journey  to  Dublin,  he  had  like  to  have  been 
drowned  *,  and  certainly  had  been,  if  one  of  his  father's  gen- 
tlemen had  not  taken  him  x)ut  of  a  coach,  which,  in  palling  a 
brook  raifed  by  fome  fudden  fhowers,  was  overturned  and  car- 
ried away  with  the  ftream. 

While  he  continued  at  home,  he  was  taught  to  write  a  very 
fair  hand,  and  to  fpeak  french  and  latin,  by  one  of  the  earl's 
chaplains,  and  a  frenchman  that  he  kept  in  the  houfe.  In  1635, 
his  father  fent  him  over  to  England,  in  order  to  be  educated  at 
Eton  fchool  under  fir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was  the  earl  of  Cork's 
old  friend  and  acquaintance.  Here  he  foon  difcovered  a  force 
of  uuderflanding  which  promifed  great  things,  and  a  difpofition 
to  cultivate  and  improve  it  to  the  utmoft.  While  he  remained 
at  Eton,  there  were  fevcral  extraordinary  accidents  that  befel 
him,  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  account  3  and  three  of  which 
were  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him.  The  firfl  was,  the  fudden 
fall  of  the  chamber  where  he  lodged,  when  himfelf  was  in  bed  5 
when,  befides  the  hazard  he  ran  of  being  crulhed  to  pieces,  he 
had  certainly  been  choked  with  the  dud,  during  the  time  he  lay 
under  the  rubbifli,  if  he  had  not  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to 
have  wrapped  his  bead  up  in  the  lheet,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  breathing  without  hazard.  A  little  after  this  he 
had  been  crulhed  to  pieces  by  a  ilarting  horfe,  that  rofe  up  fud- 
denly,  and  threw  himfelf  backwards,  if  he  had  not  happily  dif- 
engaged  his  feet  from  the  ilirrups,  and  call  himfelf  from  his  back 
before  he  fell.  A  third  accident  proceeded  from  the  carelefihefs 
of  an  apothecary's  fervant  •,  who,  miftaking  the  phials,  brought 
him  a  ftrong  vomit,  inftcad  of  a  cooling  julep. 

He  remained  at  Eton  between  three  and  four  years  ;  and  then 
his  father  carried  him  to  his  own  feat  at  Stalbridge  in  Dorfet- 
ihire,  where  he  remained  feme  time  under  the  care  of  one  of  his 
chaplains,  who  was  the  parfon  of  the  place.  In  the  autumn  of 
1638,  he  attended  his  father  to  London,  and  remained  with  him 
at  the  Savoy,  till  his  brother  Mr.  Francis  Boyle  efpoufed  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Killigrew  ;  and  then,  towards  the  end  of  Oclober, 
within  four  days  after  the  marriage,  the  two  brothers,  Francis 
and  Robert,  were  fent  abroad  upon  their  travels,  under  the  care 
of  Mrr  Marcombes.    They  embarked  at  Rye  in  Suffeac,  and  from 
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thence  proceeded  to  Dieppe  in  Normandy  :  then  they  travelled 
by  land  to  Rouen,  fo  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Lyons  ;  from 
which  city  they  continued  their  journey  to  Geneva,  where  his 
governor  had  a  family  ;  and  there  the  two  gentlemen  purfued 
their  ftudies  quietly,  and  without  interruption.  Mr.  Boyle, 
during  his  ftay  here,  refumed  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathe- 
matics, or  at  leaft  with  the  elements  of  that  fcience,  of  which 
he  had  before  gained  fome  knowledge  [u].  For  he  tells  us,  in 
his  own  memoirs,  that  while  he  was  at  Eton,  and  afflicted  with 
an  ague,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  by  way  of  diverting  his 
melancholy,  they  made  him  read  Amadis  tie  Gaul,  and  other  ro- 
mantic books,  which  produced  fuch  reillefTnefs  in  him,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  extraction  of  the  fquare  and 
cube  roots,  and  to  the  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra,  in 
order  to  fix  and  fettle  the  volatility  of  his  fancy. 

While  he  remained  at  Geneva,  he  made  fome  excurfions  to 
vifit  the  adjacent  country  of  Savoy,  and  even  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  Grenoble  in  Dauphine.  He  took  a  view  alfo  of  thofe  wild 
mountains,  where  Bruno,  the  firfl  author  of  the  carthuiian 
monks,  lived  in  folitude,  and  where  the  firft  and  chief  of  the 
carthufian  abbies  is  feated.  Mr.  Boyle  relates,  that  "  the  devil, 
taking  advantage  of  that  deep  raving  melancholy,  fo  fad  a  place, 
his  own  humour,  which  was  naturally  grave  and  ferious,  and 
the  itrange  ftories  and  pictures  he  found  there  of  Bruno,  fug- 
gefied  fuch  ftrange  and  hideous  diitracling  doubts  of  fome  of 
the  fundamentals  of  ehriftianity,  that  though,  he  fays,  his  looks 
did  little  betrav  his  thoughts,  nothing  but  the  forbiddennefs 
of  felf-difpatch  hindered  his  acting  it."  He  laboured  under  this 
perplexity  and  melancholy  many  months  :  but  at  length  getting 
out  of  it,  he  fet  about  enquiring  into  the  grounds  and  foundation 
of  the  chriltian  religion  ;  "  that  fo,  fays  lie,  though  he  believed 
more  than  he  could  comprehend,  he  might  not  believe  more 
than  he  could  prove  ;  and  owe  the  ftedfaftnefs  of  his  faith  to  fo 
poor  a  caufe,  as  the  ignorance  of  what  might  be  objected  again  ft 
it."  He  became  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  ehriftianity,  and  in 
a  conviction  of  its  truth  ;  yet  not  fo,  he  fays,  but  that  "  the 
fleeting  clouds  of  doubt  and  difbelief  did  never  after  ceafe  now 
and  then  to  darken  the  ferenity  of  his  quiet;  which  made  him 
often  fay,  that  injections  of  this  nature  were  fuch  a  difeafe  to 
his  faith,  as  the  toothach  is  to  the  body  ;  for  though  it  be  not 
mortal,  it  is  verv  troubleiome." 

September  J  641,  he  quitted  Geneva,  after  having  fpent  one- 
and-twenty  months  in  that  city ;  and,  palling  through  Switzer- 
land, and  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  entered  Lombardy.  Then, 
taking  his  route  through  Berg-mo,  Brefcia,  and  Verona,  he  ar- 

[y]   Book's  lift,  by  Dire!;,  p.  34,  37, 
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rived  at  Venice  ;  where  having  made  a  ihort  flay,  he  returnee! 
to  the  continent,  and  fpent  the  winter  at  Florence.  Here  he 
employed  his  fpare  hours  in  reading  the  modern  hiifory  in  Ita- 
lian, and  the  works  of  the  celeb-rated  aftronomer  Galileo,  who 
died  at  a  village  near  this  city  during  Mr.  Boyle's  refidence  in 
it.  It  was  at  Florence  that  he  acquired  the  Italian  language  ^ 
which  he  underftood  perfectly,  though  he  never  fpoke  it  fo  flu- 
ently as  the  french.  Of  this  indeed  he  was  fuch  a  mafter,  that, 
as  occafion  required,  he  pafled  for  a  native  of  that  country  in 
more  places  than  one  during  his  travels. 

March  1642,  he  began  his  journey  from  Florence  to  Rome, 
which  took  up  but  five  daysi  Fie  furveyed  the  numerous  curio- 
fities  of  that  city ;  among  which,  he  tells  us,  "  he  had  the  for- 
tune to  fee  pope  Urban  VIII.  at  chapel,  with  the  cardinals  'r 
who,  feverally  appearing  mighty  princes,  in  that  afTembly  looked 
like  a  company  of  common  friars."  Fie  vifited  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages, which  had  any  thing  curious  or  antique  belonging  to 
them  -,  and  had  probably  made  a  longer  (lay,  had  not  the  heats 
difagreed  with  his  brother.  He  returned  to  Florence,  from  thence 
to  Leghorn,  and  fo  by  fea  to  Genoa.  Then  palhng  through 
the  county  of  Nice,  he  croiled  the  fea  at  Antibes,  where  he  fell 
into  danger  for  refufmg  to  honour  the  crucifix  :  from  whence 
he  went  to  Marseilles  bv  land.  He  was  in  that  city  in  May 
1642,  when  he  received  his  father's  letters,  which  informed  him 
of  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  how  difficultly  he  had 
procured  the  25  ol.  then  remitted  to  them,  in  order  to  help  them 
home.  They  never  received  this  money  ;  and  were  obliged  to 
go  to  Geneva  with  their  governor  Marcombes,  who  fupplied 
them  with  as  much  at  leaft  as  carried  them  thither.  They  con- 
tinued there  a  confidcrable  time,,  without  either  advices  or  fup- 
plies  from  England:  upon  winch  Mr.  Marcombes  was  obliged 
to  take  up  fome  jewels  on  his  own  credit,  which  were  afterwards 
difpofed  of  with  as  little  lofs  as  might  be  5  and  with  the  money 
thus  raifed,  they  continued  their  journey  for  England,  whither 
they  arrived  in  1644.  On  his  arrival  Mr.  Boyle  found  his  father 
dead  ;  and  though  the  earl  had  made  an  ample  provision  for 
him,  as  well  by  leaving  him  his  manor  of  Staibridge  in  England, 
as  other  confiderable  eftates  in  Ireland,  yet  it  was  fome  time  be- 
fore he  could  receive  any  money.  However,  he  procured  pro- 
tections for  his  eftates  in  both  kingdoms  from  the  powers  then 
in  being;  from  whom  alio  he  obtained  leave  to  go  over  to  France 
for  a  fhort  fpace,  probably  to  fettle  accounts  with  his  governor 
Mr.  Marcombes  :  but  he  could  not  be  long  abroad,  fince  we  find 
him  at  Cambridge  the  December  following. 

March  1646,  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Staibridge,  where  he 
reGded  for  the  moil  part  till  May  1650.  He  made  excurfions, 
fometimes  to  London,  fornetimes  to  Oxford  j  and  in  February 
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1647,  he  went  over  to  Holhnd  :  but  he  made  no  confiderable 
ftay  any  where.  During  his  retirement  at  Stalbridge,  he  applied 
himfelf  with  incredible  induftry  to  ftudies  of  various  kinds,  to 
thofe  of  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry  in  particular.  He 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  acquaintance  of  perfons 
diftinguiihed  for  parts  and  learning,  to  whom  he  was  in  every 
refpect  a  ready,  ufeful,  generous  affifiant,  and  with  whom  he 
held  a  conftant  correfpondence.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  fir  it 
members  of  that  frriall,  but  learned  body  of  men,  which,  when 
all  academical  ftudies  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars,  fecreted 
themfelves  about  1645  ;  and  held  private  meetings,  firft  in  Lon- 
don, afterwards  at  Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  canvaffing  fubjects  of 
natural  knowledge,  upon  that  plan  of  experiment  which  my  lord 
J3acon  had  delineated.  7  hey  ftyled  themfelves  then  the  Philo- 
fophical  College  •,  and  after  the  reftoration,  when  they  were 
incorporated  and  diftinguiihed  openly,  took  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Society.  His  retired  courfe  of  life  however  could  not 
hinder  his  reputation  from  rifing  to  fuch  a  height,  as  made  him 
be  taken  notice  of  by  fome  of  the  molt  eminent  members  of  the 
republic  of  letters;  fo  that,  in  165 1,  we  find  Dr.  Nathanael 
Highmore,  a  very  eminent  phyfician,  dedicating  to  him  a  book, 
under  the  title  of  The  hiftory  of  generation  :  examining  the 
feveral  opinions  of  divers  authors,  efpecially  that  of  fir  Kenelm 
Digby,  in  his  difcourfe  upon  bodies. 

In  1652,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  vifit  and  fettle 
his  eftates  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  returned  from  thence  in  Au- 
guii:  1653.  -He  was  foon  after  obliged  to  go  over  to  Ireland 
again  \  where  he  had  fpent  his  time  very  unpleafantly,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  intimate  friend  and  acquaintance  fir  William 
Petty,  in  w!  ofe  converfation  he  was  extremely  happy.  In  the 
fummer  of  1654,  he  returned  to  England,  and  put  in  execution 
a  defign  he  had  formed,  fome  time,  of  refiding  at  Oxford ;  where 
he  continued  for  the  moil  part  till  April  iojS,  and  then  he  fet- 
tled at  London  in  the  houfe  of  his  fitter  Ranelagh  in  Pall  Mall. 
At  Oxford  he  chofe  to  live  in  the  houfe  ot  Mr.  Croife,  an  apo- 
thecary, rather  than  in  a  college  •,  for  the  fake  of  his  health,  and 
faecaufe  he  had  more  room  to  make  experiments.  Oxford  was 
indeed  at  that  time  the  only  place  in  England  where  Mr.  Boyle 
could  have  lived  with  much  fatisfact ion;  for  here  he  found  him- 
felf furrounded  with  a  number  of  learned  friends,  fuch  as  Wil- 
kins,  Wallis,  Ward,  Wiliis,  Wren,  &c.  fuited  exactly  to  his 
tafte,  and  who  had  reforted  thither  for  the  fame  reaions  that  he 
had  done  ;  the  philofophical  fociety  being  now  removed  from 
London  to  Oxford.  It  was  during  his  refidence  here,  that  he 
invented  that  admirable  engine,  the  air-pump  ;  which  was  per- 
fected for  him  by  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Hooke,  in 
1678  or  1679.  By  ^is  he  made  feveral  experiments,  and  was 
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enabled  to  difcover  and  demonstrate  feveral  qualities  of  the  aTf* 
fo  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  complete  theory.  He  was  not 
however  fatisfied  with  this,  but  laboured  inceflantly  in  collecl> 
ing  and  digesting,  chiefly  from  his  own  experiments,  the  mate- 
rials requifite  for  this  purpofe.  He  declared  againft  the  philo- 
fophy  of  Arifcotle,  as  having  in  it  more  of  words  than  things* 
promifmg  much  and  performing  little  ;  and  as  giving  the  inven- 
tions of  men  for  indubitable  proofs,  inflead  of  building  upon  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  He  was  fo  zealous  for,  and  fo  care- 
ful about,  this  true  method  of  learning  by  experiment,  that, 
though  the  Cartefian  philofophy  then  made  a  great  noife  in  the 
World,  yet  he  would  never  be  perfuaded  to  read  the  works  of 
Defcartes  ;  for  fear  he  fhould  be  amufed  and  led  away  by  plau- 
fible  accounts  of  things,  founded  on  fancy,  and  merely  hypo- 
thetical. 

But  philofophy  and  enquiries  into  nature,  though  they  en- 
gaged his  attention  deeply,  did  not  occupy  it  entirely  ;  fince  we 
find,  that  he  ftill  continued  to  purfue  critical  and  theological 
ftudies.  In  thefe  he  had  the  affiftance  of  fome  great  men,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  Mr.  Thomas  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  all  of  great  eminence  for  their  ikill  in  the  orien- 
tal languages.  He  had  alfo  a  Uriel:  intimacy  with  Dr.  Thomas? 
Barlow,  at  that  time  head-keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  various  and  extenfive 
learning.  In  1659,  Dr.  Wallis,  fo  diftinguifhed  for  his  mathe- 
matical and  philofophical  learning,  dedicated  to  him  feis  excel- 
lent treatife  on  the  Cycloid.  This  year  alfo  Mr.  Boyle,  being 
acquainted  with  the  unhappy  circumitances  of  the  learned  San- 
derfon,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  loft  all  his  pre- 
ferments for  his  attachment  to  the  royal  party,  conferred  upon 
him  an  honorary  Stipend  of  50I.  a  year.  This  (Upend  was  given 
as  an  encouragement  to  that  excellent  mafter  of  reafoning,  to  ap- 
ply himfelf  to  the  writing  of  cafes  of  confeience  :  and  accord- 
ingly he  printed  his  lectures  de  obligatione  confeientise,  which 
he  read  at  Oxford  1647,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  and 
patron.     The  dedication  bears  dace  Nov.  22,  1659. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  treated  wir.h  great 
civility  and  refpect  by  the  king,  as  well  as  by  the  two  great  mi- 
nisters, Southampton  and  Clarendon.  He  was  follicited  by  the 
latter  to  enter  into  orders,  for  Mr.  Boyle's  diftinguifhed  learn- 
ing, and  unblemifhed  reputation,  induced  lord  Clarendon  to 
think  that  fo  very  refpe£table  a  perfonage  would  do  great  ho- 
nour  to  the  clergy.  Mr.  Boyle  confidered  all  this  with  due  at- 
tention j  but  reflected,  that  the  fituation  of  life  he  was  in,  what- 
ever he  wrote  upon  religion,  would  have  fo  much  the  greater 
weight,  as  coming  from  a  layman ;  fince  he  well  knew,  that  the 
irreligious  fortified  themfelves  againft  all  that  the  clergy  could 
J  offer, 
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offer,  by  fuppofing  and  faying  that  it  was  their  trade,  and  that 
they  were  paid  for  it.  He  confidered  likewife  that,  in  point  of 
fortune  and  character,  he  needed  no  acceflions ;  and  indeed  he 
never  had  any  appetite  for  either.  But  bifliop  Burnet,  who 
preached  his  funeral  fermon,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Ijoyle  communi- 
cated memorandums  concerning  his  own  life,  tells  us,  that  what 
had  the  greater!  weight  in  determining  his  judgment  was,  "  the 
not  feeling  within  himfelf  any  motion  or  tendency  of  mind 
which  he  could  fafely  efteem  a  call  from  the  holy  ghoft,  and  fo 
not  venturing  to  take  holy  orders,  left  he  fhould  be  found  to 
have  lied  unto  it[x].  He  chofe  therefore  to  purfue  his  philofo- 
phical  (ludies  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  be  mod  effectual  for 
the  fupport  of  religion  -,  and  began  to  communicate  to  the  world 
the  fruits  of  thofe  ftudiesfjr]. 

In  1662,  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  impropriations  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  was  obtained  from  the  king  in  Mr.  Boyle's  name, 
though  without  his  knowledge  ;  which  neverthelefs  did  not  hin- 
der him  from  interesting  himfelf  very  warmly,  for  procuring  the 
application  of  thofe  impropriations  to  the  promoting  religion 
and  learning.  He  interpofed  likewife  in  favour  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  New  England  ;  and  was  very 
inftrumental  in  obtaining  a  decree  in  the  court  of  chancery,  for 
reftoring  to  that  corporation  an  eftate  which  had  been  injuri- 
oufly  repoflefTed  by  one  col.  Bediniield,  a  papift,  who  had  fold 
it  to  them  for  a  valuable  confideration.  His  activity  in  matters 
of  this  nature  was  fo  much  the  more  honourable,  as  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  generally  to  be  private  and  retired.  But  when- 
ever the  caufe  of  virtue,  learning,  or  religion,  required  it,  his  in- 
tereft  and  endeavours  were  never  wanting ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  were  feldom  employed  but  with  fuccefs.     In  1663, 

[x]  Funeral  Sermon,  p.  29.  edit,  in  4to.  run  throush  many  editions,  and  been  tranf- 
[t]  The  tirft  of  thefe  waj  printed  at  latei  into  latin.  The  fame  of  Mr.  Boyle's 
Oxford  1660,  in  Svo,  under  the  title  of,  great  learning  and  abilities  extended  itfelf 
I.  New  experiments,  phyfico-mechanical,  even  at  this  time  beyond  the  bounds  of  out 
touching  the  fpring  of  the  air  and  its  ef-  ifland,  fo  that  the  grand  duke  of  fufcany, 
fetts,  made  for  the  molt  part  in  a  new  a  prince  diltinguifhed  for  learning,  was  ex- 
pneurnatical  engine  :  addrcfied  to  his  ne-  tremely  defnous  of  a  correfpondence  with, 
phew  the  lord  Uungarvon.  This  work  him:  of  which  he  was  advertiled  in  a  let- 
was  attacked  by  Francifcus  Linus  and  Mr.  ter.  dated  Oct.  io;  1660,  from  Mr.  South- 
Hobbes,  which  occafioned  Mr  Royle  to  well,  then  refident  at  Florence.  3.  Cer- 
fubjoin  to  a  fecond  edition  of  it,  printed  at  tain  phyfiological  efiays  and  other  trails, 
London  1662,  in  4to:  A.  defence,  &c.  in  1661,4x0.  They  were  printed  again  in 
which  he  refuted  the  objections  of  thofe  1669,  4to,  with  large  additions,  efpecially 
philofophers  with  equal  candour,  clearnefs,  of  A  difcourfe  about  the  abfolute  reft  of 
and  civility.  A  third  edition  was  printed  bodies:  and  were  tranflated  into  latin. 
in  1682,  4to.  2.  Seraphic  love;  or,  4.  Sceptical  chemift,  1662,  Svo.  Avery 
fome  motives  and  incentives  to  the  lovs  of  curious  and  excellent  work;  reprinted  in 
God,  pathetically  ditcourfed  of  in  a  letter  1679,  8vo.  with  the  addition  of  divers  ex- 
to  a  friend,  1660,  8vo.  This  piece,  periments  and  notes  about  the  producible- 
ihough  it  did  not  appear  till  now,  was  fi-  nefs  of  chemical  principles. 
8Jfhed  as  early  as  the  year  1648,     It  ha» 
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the  Royal  Society  being  Incorporated  by  king  Charles  II.  Mr. 
Boyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  ;  and,  as  lie  might  be 
juftly  reckoned  among  the  founders  of  that  learned  body,  fo  he 
continued  one  of  its  moll  ufeful  and  induttrious  members  dur- 
ing the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  [z]. 

In  1664  he  was  elected  into  the  company  of  the  royal  mines  ; 
and  was  all  this  year  taken  up  in  the  profecution  of  various 
good  defigns,  which  probably  'was  the  reafon  why  he  did  not 
fend  abroad  any  treatifes  either  of  religion  or  philofophy  [  a].  His 
excellent  character  in  all  refpecls  had  procured  him  fo  much 
efteem  and  affettion  with, the  king,  as  well  as  with  every  body 
elfe,  that  his  majefty,  unfollicited,  nominated  him  to  the  pro- 
voftmip  of  Eton  college  in  Auguft  1665.  This  was  thought 
the  fitted  employment  for  him  in  the  kingdom  ;  yet,  after  ma- 


[z]  In  June  1663,  hepublifhed,  5.  Con- 
federations touching  the  ufefulnefs  of  expe- 
rimental natural  philofophy,  4to.  reprint- 
ed the  year  following.  6.  Experiments 
and  conliderations  upon  colours  ;  to  which 
was  added  a  letter,  containing  obfervations 
on  a  diamond  thatfhines  in  the  dark,  1663, 
8vo.  reprinted  in  the  fame  fize  in  1670. 
It  was  alfo  tranfUted  into  latin.  Thistrea- 
tife  is  full  of  curious  and  ufeful  remarks 
on  the  hitheno  unexplained  doctrine  of 
light  and  colours  ;  in  which  he  fhews  great 
judgment,  accuracy  and  penetration,  and 
may  be  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  that 
mighty  genius,  the  great  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
who  has  fince  fet  that  important  point  in 
the  cleareft  and  moft  convincing  light. 
7.  Conliderations  upon  the  ftyle  ot  the 
holy  fcriptures,  1663,  8vo.  Alatintranf- 
lation  of  it  was  printed  at  Oxford,  where 
moft  of  his  writings  werepublifhedin  1665. 
It  was  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  inti- 
tuled, An  effay  on  fcripture  ;  which  was 
afterwards  publiihed  by  fir  Peter  Pett,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Boyle. 

[a]  The  year  following  came  forth,  8. 
Occafional  reflections  uponfeveral  fuhjcifts  ; 
whereto  is  prefixed  A  difcourfe  about  fuch 
kind  of  thoughts,  t 6^5,  8vo,  reprinted  in 
1669,  Svo.  This  piece  is  addreffed  to 
Sophronia,  under  whofe  name  he  concealed 
that  of  his  beloved  filter,  the  vifcountefs 
of  Ranelagh.  The  thoughts  themfelves 
are  on  a  vaft  variety  of  fubjects,  written 
many  years  before  ;  fome  indeed  upon  tri- 
vial occafions,'but  all  with  great  accuracy 
of  language,  much  wit,  more  learning,  and 
in  a  wonderful  ltrain  of  moial  and  pious 
reflection.  Yet  this  expofed  him  to  the 
only  fevere  cenfure  that  ever  was  palled 
upon  him,  and  that  too  from  no  lefsa  man 
than  the  celebrated  dean  Swift;  who,  to 
ridicule  thefe  difcouifcs,  wrote  "  A  pious 


meditation  upon  a  broom-ftick,  in  the  ftyli 
of  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle."  A  certain 
writer,  by  way  of  making  reprifals  upon 
Swift  for  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  as  cruel  and  unjufr. 
as  it  is  trivial  and  indecent,  has  obferved, 
that,  from  this  very  treatife,  which  he  has 
thus  turned  into  ridicule,  he  borrowed  the 
fir  it  hint  of  his  Gulliver's  Travels.  He 
grounds  his  conjecture  upon  the  following 
,kpaffage,  to  be  found  in  the  Occafional  re- 
jections. "  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
fancy  of  your  friend  Mr.  Boyle,  who  was 
faying,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  a 
fhort  romantic  ftory,  where  the  fcene 
fhould  be  laid  in  fome  iflandof  the  fouthern 
ocean,  governed  by  fome  fiich  rational  laws 
and  cuitoms  as  thofe  of  the  Utopia  or  the 
New  Atalantis.  And  in  this  country  he 
would  introduce  an  obfeiving  native,  that, 
upon  his  reiurn  home  from  his  travels 
made  in  Europe,  fhould  give  an  account 
of  our  countries  and  manners  under  feign- 
ed names ;  and  frequently  intimate  in  hits 
relations,  or  in  his  anfwers  to  queftions 
that  fhould  be  made  him,  the  reafons  of 
his  wondering  to  find  ourcuftoms  fo  extra- 
vagant, and  differing  from  thofe  of  his 
own  country.  For  your  friend  imagined 
that,  by  fuch  a  way  of  expofing  many  of 
our  practices,  we  fhould  ourfelves  be 
brought  unawares  to  condemn,  or  perhaps 
to  laugh  at  them  ;  and  fhould  at  leaft  ceafe 
to  wonder,  to  find  other  nations  think  them 
as  extravagant  as  we  think  the  manners  of 
the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  as  they  are  re- 
prefented  in  our  travellers  books."  The 
fame  year  he  publifhed  an  important  work, 
intituled,  9.  New  expeiiments and  obfer- 
vations upon  cold  ;  or,  an  experimental 
hiftory  of  cold  begun  :  with  feveral  pieces 
thereunto  annexed,  1665,  8vo.  reprinted 
in  16S3,  4t0» 
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ture  deliberation,   though  contrary  to  the  advice    of    aU  his 
friends,  he  absolutely  declined  it.     He  had  feveral  reafons  for 
declining  it.     He  thought  the  duties  of  that  employment  might 
interfere  with  his  ftudies  :  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  that  courfe  of 
life,  which,  by  experience,  he  found  fo  fuitable  to  his   temper 
and  conftitution  :  and,  above  all,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into 
orders:  which  he  was  perSuaded  was  neceffary  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  it.     In  this  year  and  the  next,  he  was  much  taken  up  with 
looking  into  an  affair  that  made  a  very  great  noife  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  decifion   of  which,  from   the  high  reputation  he  had 
gained,  was  in   a   manner  univerSaiiy  expected   from  him  [if]. 
The   cafe    was   this  :  one   Mr.  Valentine   Greatracks,  an    irifh 
gentleman,  perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  had  a  peculiar  gift  of 
curing  difeafes  by  Stroking ;  in  which  though  he  certainly  Suc- 
ceeded often,  yet  he    Sometimes  failed;  and  this  occaGoned  a 
great  controverfy,  in  which  moft  of  the  parties  concerned  ad- 
dreSfed  themfelves  to  Mr.  Boyle.     Among  the  reft,  the  famous 
Mr.  Henry  Stubbe  wrote  a  treatife  upon  this  Subject:,  intituled 
The  miraculous  conformist  ;  or,  an  account  cf  feveral  marvel- 
lous  cures,    performed  by    the  ftroking  of  the   hands  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatracks  ;  with  a  phyfical  difcourfe  thereupon,  in  a 
letter  to  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  efq.     Mr.  Boyle  received 
this  book  upon  the    8th  of  March  1666  ;   and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr  Stubbe  the  next  morning,  which  Shews  how  extremely  ten- 
der Mr.  Boyle  was  of-  religion  •,  and  how  jealous  of  admitting 
and  countenancing  any  principle  or  opinions  that  he  thought 
might  have  a  tendency   to  hurt  or   difcredit  it.     But  what  is 
moft  incumbent  on  us  to  obferve  at  prefent   is,  that  this  letter  is 
certainly  one  of  the  cleareft  teftimonies  of  Mr.  Boyle's  vaft  abi- 
lities and  extenfive  knowledge,  that  is  any  where  extant.     It  is 
a  very  long  letter,  upwards  of  twenty  pages  in  Svo  ;  very  learned 
and  very  judicious  ;  wonderfully  correct  in  the  diction  and  Style, 
remarkably  clear  in  the  method  and  form,  highly  exact  in  the 
obfervations  and  remarks,  and  abounding  in  pertinent  and  curi- 
ous facts  to  illuStrate  his  reaSoning.     Yet  it  appears  from  the 
letter  itfelf,  that  it  was    written  within  the  compafs  of  a  Single 
morning  :  a  fa£t  we  Should  have  imagined  next  to  impoSSible, 
iS  it  had    not  been  atteSted  by  one  whoSe  veracity  was  never 
questioned,  that  is,  by  Mj^  Boyle  himfelf.     In  1666,  Dr.  Wal- 
lis  addreSSed  to  Vir.  Boyle  his  piece  upon  the  Tides;  as  did  the 
famous  phySician,  Dr.  Sydenham,  his  method  of  curing  fevers, 
grounded  upon  his  own  observations  [c]. 

About 

Fb]   Birch,  p.  149,  150.  phyfical  and  eafy,  in  8vo ;  which  he  fent 

[c]   Himfelf  likewife    publifhed    that  abroad  at  the  requeft  of  the  Royal  Society, 

jear,   10.    Hydrollatical   paradoxes   made  thofe  experiments  having  been   made    at 

*«t  by  new  experiments,  for  the  moft  part'  their defire  about  two  yearsbefore.  II.  The 
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About  this  time,  namely  1668,  Mr.  Boyle  refolved  to  fettle 
himfelf  in  London  for  life •,  and  removed,  for  that  purpofe,  to 
the  houfe  of  his  fifter,  the  lady  Ranelagh,  in  Pall  Mall.  This 
was  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  learned  in  general,  and  particu^ 
larly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  to  whom  he  gave 
great  and  continual  affiftance,  as  the  feveral  pieces  communis 
cated  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  printed  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions,  abundantly  teftify.  Thofe  who  applied  to  him,  either  to 
defire  his  help,  or  to  communicate  to  him  any  new  difcoveries 
in  fcience,  he  had  his  fet  hours  for  receiving  ;  otherwife  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  he  would  have  had  very  little  of  his  time 
to  himfelf.  But,  befides  thefe,  he  kept  a  very  extenfive  corre- 
fpondence  with  perfons  of  the  greater!  figure,  and  moll  famous 
for  learning,  in  all  parts  of  Europe  [dJ. 

In  the  midfl  of  all  thefe  ftudies  and  labours  for  the  public, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  fevere  paralytic  diftemper,  of  which, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  he  got  the  better,  by  Uriel:- 
ly  adhering  to  a  proper  regimen  [e], 

Among 


origin  of  forms  and  qualities,  according  to 
the  corpufcular  philofophy,  illuftrated  by 
confederations  and  experiments,  1666,  4to; 
and  reprinted  the  year  following  in  8vo. 
This  treatife  did  great  honour  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  whether  we  confider  the  quicknefs 
of  his  wit,  the  depth  of  his  judgment,  or 
his  indefatigable  pains  in  fearching  after 
truth.  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve, 
that,  both  in  this  and  the  former  year,  he 
communicated  to  his  friend  Mr.  Olden- 
burgh,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, feveral  curious  and  excellent  fhort 
treatifes  of  his  own,  upon  a  great  variety 
of  fubjects,  and  others  tranfmitted  to  him 
by  his  learned  friends  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  are  printed  and  preferved 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions.  An- 
other thing  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob« 
ferve,  that,  in  the  warm  controverfy  raifed 
at  this  time  about  the  Royal  Society,  Mr. 
Boyle  efcaped  all  cenfure  ;  and  though  Mr. 
Stubbe,  among  others,  attacked  it  in  fe- 
veral pamphlets  with  all  the  fury  imagin- 
able, yet  he  preferved  a  juft  refpect  for 
Mr.  Boyle's  great  learning  and  abilities. 
Birch,  p.  1S4,  185. 

[d]  In  1669  he  publifhed,  12.  A  con- 
tinuation of  new  experiments  touching  the 
fpring  and  weight  of  the  air  ;  to  which  is 
added  a  difcourfe  of  the  atmofpheres  of 
ponfiftent  bodies ;  and  the  fame  year  he  re- 
vifed  and  made  many  additions  to  feveral 
of  his  former  tracts,  fome  of  which,  as  we 
have  before  obferved,  were  now  tranflated 
into  latin,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curious 


abroad.  13.  Tracts  a^out  the  cofmical 
qualities  of  things  ;  cofmical  fufpicions  j 
the  temperauire  of  the  fubterranean  re- 
gions ;  the  bottom  of  the  fea  :  to  which  rj 
prefixed  an  introduction  to  the  hiflory  of 
particular  qualities,  1670,  8vo  This  book 
occafioned  much  fpeculation,  as  it  feemei 
to  contain  a  vatttreafure  of  new  knowledge 
which  had  never  been  communicated  t» 
the  world  before  ;  and  this  too,  grounded 
upon  actual  experiments  and  arguments 
juftly  drawn  from  them,  inftead  of  that 
notional  and  conjectural  philofophy,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, had  been  fo  much  in  fafhion. 

£e]  In  1671  he  publifhed,  14.  Confi- 
derations on  the  ufefulisefs  of  experimen- 
tal and  natural  philofophy.  The  fecond 
part,  410.  And,  15.  A  collection  of  tract? 
upon  feveral  ufeful  and  important  points 
of  practical  philofophy,  4W ;  both  which, 
works  were  received  as  new  and  valuable 
gifts  to  the  learned  world.  16.  An  effay 
about  the  origin  and  virtue  of  gems,  1672, 
8vo.  17.  A  collection  of  tracts  upon  the 
relation  between  flame  and  air;  and  feve- 
ral other  ufeful  and  curious  fubjeits  ;  be- 
fides furnifhing,  in  this  and  in  the  former 
year,  a  great  number  of  fhort  differtations 
upon  a  vaft  variety  of  topics,  addreffed  to, 
the  Royal  Society,  and  inferted  in  their 
Tranfactions.  18.  Efjfays  on  the  ftrange 
fubtlety,  great  efficacy,  and  determinate 
nature  of  effluvia;  to  which  were  added 
variety  of  experiments  on  other  fubjects, 
1673,  8vo.  The  fame  year  Anthony  le 
Grand» 
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Among  other  papers  that  he  communicated  this  year  to 
the  Royal  Society,  there  were  two  difcourfes,  connected  into 
one,  that  deferve  particular  notice.  The  former  was  intituled, 
An  experimental  difcourfe  of  quickfilvef  growing  hot  with  gold  ; 
the  other  related  to  the  fame  iubject ;  and  both  of  them  con- 
tained difcoveries  of  the  utmoft  importance  [f]. 

He  had  been  many  years  a  director  of  the  ealt-india  company, 
and  very  ufeful  in  this  capacity  to  that  great  body,  more  efpe- 
cially  in  procuring  their  charter ;  and  the  only  return  he  ex- 
pected for  his  labour  was,  the  engaging  the  company  to  come 
to  fome  refolution  in  favour  of  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel, 


Grand,  the  famous  caftefian  philofopher, 
printed  his  Hiftona  Naturse,  &c.  at  Lon- 
don, and  dedicated  it  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
He  does  juftice  to  Mr.  Boyle's  univerfal 
reputation  for  extenlive  learning  and  amaz- 
ing fagacity  in  every  branch  of  experi- 
mental ph:l  fophy  ;  arid  favs  of  him,  what 
Averroes  faid  or  Ariltotle,  that  nature  had 
formed  him  as  an  exemplar  or  pattern  of 
the  higlieft  perfection,  to  which  humanity 
can  attain.  10.  A  collection  of  tracts  upon 
the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  the  natural  and  preternatural  ftate  of  bo- 
dies to  which  is  prefixed  a  dialogue  con- 
cerning cold,  1674,  Svo.  20.  The  excel- 
lency of  theology  compared  with  natural 
philofophy,  1673,  8vo.  21.  A  collection 
of  tracts  1  oontaining  fufpicions  about  hid- 
den qualities  of  the  air;  with  an  appendix 
touching  celeftial  magnets ;  animadverfions 
upon  Mr.  Hobbes's  problem  about  a  va- 
cuum ;  a  difcourfe  of  the  caufe  of  attrac- 
tion and  fudtion,  1674,  Svo.  2:.  Some 
confiderations  about  the  reconcileab'.enefs 
cf  reafon  and  religion.  ByT.  E.  a  layman. 
To  which  is  annexed,  a  difcourfe  about 
the  poffibility  of  the  refurreftion  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  1675,  Svo.  The  reader  muft  be 
informed,  that  both  thefe  pieces  were  of 
his  writing;  only  he  thought  fit  to  mark, 
the  former  with  the  final  letters  of  his 
same. 

[fJ  To  be  convinced  of  this,  obferve 
only  the  following  pafiages  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  afterwards  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the  fecretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  upon  the  occafion  of 
it.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge, 
April  26,   1676. 

'*  Yefterday,  reading  the  two  laft  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfactions,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confider  Mr.  Boyle's  uncommon 
experiment  about  the  incalefcence  of  gold 
and  mercury.  I  believe  the  fingers  of 
many  will  itch  to  be  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  preparation  of  fuch  x  mercury  ;  and 


for  that  end  fome  will  not  be  wanting  to 
move  for  the  publifhing  of  it,  by  urging 
the  good  it  may  do  to  the  world.  But,  in 
my  fimple  judgement,  the  noble  author, 
fince  he  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  himfelf 
fo  far,  does  prudently  in  being  referved  in 
the  reft.  Not  that  I  think  any  great  ex- 
cel'er.ce  in  fuch  a  mercury,  either  for  me- 
dicinal or  chymical  operations;  for  it  feems 
to  me,  that  the  metalline  particles  with 
which  that  mercury  is  impregnated,  may 
be  grofTer  than  the  particles  of  the  mer- 
cury, &c. — But  yet,  becaufe  the  way  by 
which  meicury  may  be  (o  impregnated  has 
been  thought  fit  to  be  concealed  by  others 
that  have  known  it,  and  therefore  may 
poftibly  be  an  inlet  to  fomething  more 
noble,  not  to  be  communicated  without 
immenfe  damage  to  the  world,  if  there 
mould  be  any  verity  in  the  hermetic  wri- 
ters; therefore  I  queftion  not  but  that  the 
great  wifdom  of  the  noble  author  will  fway 
him  to  high  filence,  till  he  fhall  be  re- 
folved  of  what  confequence  the  thing  may 
be,  either  by  his  own  experience,  or  the 
judgement  of  fome  other,  that  thoroughly 
understands  what  he  fpeaks  about;  that 
is,  of  a  true  hermetic  philofopher,  whofe 
judgement,  if  there  he  any  fuch,  would 
be  more  to  be  regarded  in  this  point,  than 
that  of  all  the  world  befide  to  the  con- 
trary ;  there  being  other  things  befide  the 
tranfmutation  of  metals,  if  thofe  great 
pretenders  brag  not,  which  none  but  they 
underftand.  Sir,  becaufe  the  author  feems 
defirous  of  the  fenfe  of  others  in  this  point, 
I  have  been  fo  free  as  to  fhoot  my  bolt  ; 
but  pray  keep  this  letter  private  to  your- 
felf.      Your  fervant, 

Ifaac  Newton." 
In  1676,  Mr.  Boyle  publifhed,  23.  Ex- 
periments and  notes  about  the  mechanical 
origin  or  production  of  particular  qualities, 
in  feveral  difcourfes  on  a  great  variety  of 
fubjects,  and,  among  the  reft,  of  elec- 
tricity. 
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by  means  of  their  flourishing  factories  in  that  part  of  the  world . 
As  a  proof  of  his  own  inclination  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  for  that  purpofe,  he  caufed  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
gofpels  and  a£ts  of  the  apoftles,  in  the  malayan  tongue,  to  be 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  4to,  and  to  be  fent  abroad,  at  his 
own  expence.  This  appears  from  the  dedication,  prefixed  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  to  that  tranflation,  which  was 
publifhed  under  his  direction.  It  was  the  fame  fpirit  and  prin- 
ciple which  made  him  fend,  about  three  years  before,  feveral 
copies  of  Grotius  de  veritate  chrifliame  religionis,  tranflated  into 
arabic  by  Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  into  the  Levant,  as  a  means  of 
propagating  chriuianity  there.  There  was  printed  in  1677,  at 
Geneva,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Mr.  Boyle's  works  in 
latin,  without  his  confent,  or  even  knowledge  •,  of  which  there 
is  a  large  account  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions.  In 
1678,  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Hcoke  a  Short  memorial  of  fome 
observations  made  upon  an  artificial  fubStance  that  fhines  with- 
out any  preceding  illuftration  ;  which  that  gentleman  thought 
fit  to  publish  in  his  Lecliones  Cutlerianse  [g].  The  regard 
which  the  great  Newton  had  for  Mr.  Boyle,  appears  from  a 
very  curious  letter,  which  the  former  wrote  to  him,  at  the  latter 
end  of  this  year,  for  the  fake  of  laying  before  him  his  Sentiments 
upon  that  ethereal  medium,  which  he  afterwards  propofed,  in 
his  Optics,  as  the  mechanical  caufe  of  gravitation.  This  letter 
is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  our  author  by  the  reverend  Dr. 
Birch  (  h]. 

It  was  upon  the  30th  of  November  this  year,  that  the  Royal 
Society,  as  a  proof  of  the  juSt  fenSe  of  his  great  worth,  and  of 
the  conftant  and  particular  Services  which  through  a  courfe  of 
many  years  he  had  done  them,  made  choice  of  him  for  their 
president ;  but  he  being  extremely,  and,  as  he  fays,  peculiarly 
tender  in  point  of  oaths,  declined  the  honour  done  him,  by  a 
letter  addreSTed  to  his  much  refpecled  friend  Mr.  Robert  Hooke, 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Grefham  college.  About  this  time, 
Dr.  Burnet  being  employed  in  compiling  his  admirable  hiStory 


[g]  He  publilhed  the  fame  year,  24. 
Historical  accouut  of  a  degradation  of  gold 
made  by  an  anti-elixir:  a  ftrange  che- 
mical narrative,  4*0,  repriuted  in  the 
fame  fize  1739.  This  made  a  very  great 
noife  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mod  remarkable 
pieces  that  ever  feU  from  his  pen ;  fines 
the  fa£ts  contained  in  it  would  have  been 
etteemed  incredible,  if  they  had  been  re- 
lated by  a  man  of  lefs  integrity  and  piety 
than  Mr.  Boyle. 

[h]  In  1680,  Mr.  Boyle  publiflied, 
^5. The  Aerial  Noctiluca  ;  or  fome  new 
phenomena;  aand  a  procefs  of  a  factitious 


felf-fhining  fubftance,  Svo.  z6  Difcourfe 
of  things  above  reafon ;  inquiring,  whether 
a  philofopher  mould  admit  there  are  any 
fuch  ?  1681,  Svo.  27.  New  experiments 
and  obfervations  made  upon  the  Icy  Noc- 
tiluca  ;  to  which  is  added  a  chemical  pa- 
radox, grounded  upon  new  experiments, 
making  it  probable,  that  chemical  princi- 
ples are  tranfmutable,  fo  that  cut  of  one  of 
them  others  maybe  produced,  i63i,  Svo. 
a8.  A  continuation  of  new  experiments 
phyfico.mechaniaal,  touching  the  fpring 
and  weight  of  the  air,  and  their  effects, 
1682,  Svo. 

Of 


' 
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cf  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Boyle  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
expence  of  publifhing  it  ;  as  is  acknowledged  by  the  doctor  in 
his  preface  to  the  fecond  volume.  It  was  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1681,  that  he  was  engaged  in  promoting 
the  preaching  and  propagating  of  the  gofpel  among  the  Indians ; 
fince  the  letter,  which  he  wrote  upon  that  fubject,  was  in  anfwer 
to  one  from  Mr.  John  Elliot  of  New  England,  dated  Nov.  4, 
1680.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Boyle  is  preserved  by  his  hiftorian  ; 
and  it  (hews,  that  he  had  a  vail  diflike  to  perfecution  on  account 
of  opinions  in  religion.  He  publifhed  in  1683,  nothing  but  a 
fhort  letter  to  Dr.  Beal,  in  relation  to  the  making  of  frefh  water 
out  of  fait  [1]. 

Mr.  Boyle's  writings  grew  now  fo  very  numerous,  that  Dr. 
Ralph  Cudworth,  celebrated  for  his  immortal  work,  The  In- 
tellectual Syftem,  wrote  to  him  in  mod  preifing  terms,  to  make 
an  entire  collection  of  his  feveral  treatifes,  and  to  publifh  them 
together  in  the  latin  tongue;  and  "then,"  fays  he,  u  what 
you  fliall  fuperadd,  will  be  eafily  collected  and  added  after- 
wards. And  I  pray  God  continue  your  life  and  health,  that 
you  may  {till  enrich  the  world  with  more.  The  writers  of  hy- 
pothefes  in  natural  philofophy  will  be  confuting  one  another  a 
long  time  before  the  world  will  ever  agree,  if  ever  it  do.  But 
your  pieces  of  natural  hiftory  are  unconfutable,  and  will  afford, 
the  belt  grounds  to  build  hypothefes  upon.  You  have  much 
outdone  fir  Francis  Bacon  in  your  natural  experiments  ;  and  you 
have  not  infinuated  any  thing,  as  he  is  thought  to  have  done, 
tending  to  irreligion,  but  the  contrary."  This  letter  is  dated 
October  16,  1684  [k]. 

in  June  1686,  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  bifhop 

[1]  In  1684,   he  printed  t-.vo  very  con-  to  the  corpufcular  philofophy  ;  to  which  it 

fiderable  works ;   29.  Memoirs  tor  the  na-  annexed,  a  Difcourfe  about  the  advantage* 

tural  hiftory  of  human  blood,    efpeeially  of  the  ufe  of  firr.ple  medicines,   8vo.     Be- 

the  fpint  of  that  liquor,   8vo.     3;.  Expe-  fides  thefe  philofophical  traiSls,  he   gave 

riments  and  confederations  about  the  poro-  the  world  likewife,  the  fame  year,   an  ex- 

fityot  bodies,  8vo.  cellent  theological  one,  34.   Of  the  high 

[k_:   In    ifiSj,    he   obliged  the   world  veneration  man's  intellect  owes   to  God, 

with,  3  1.  Short  memoirs  for  the   natural  pe:uliarly  for  his  wifdom  and  power,  Svo. 

experimental    hiftory  of  mineral  waters,  T-his  was    part  of  a  muck   larger   work, 

with  directions  as  to  the  feveral  methods  which  he  fignified  to  the  world  in  an  ad- 

of  trying  them,    including  abundance  of  vertifeinent,  to  prevent  any  exception  from 

new  and  ufeful  remarks,  as  well  as  feveral  being  taken  at  the  abrupt  manner  of  its 

curious  experiments.      32  An  effay  on  the  beginning.      At  the  entrance  of  the  fue- 

great  effects  of  even,    languid,    and   un-  ceeding  year,  came  abroad  his,  35.  Free 

heeded  motion  ;   whereur.ro  is  annexed  an  inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notion 

experimental  difcourfe  of    fome   hitherto  of  nature;  apiece,  which  was  then,  and 

little  regarded  caufes  of  the  falubrity  and  in-  will  always  be,  greatly  admired  by  thofe 

fa!ubrity  otthe  air, and  itseffe&s;  reprinted  who  have  a  true  zeal  and  relifh  for  pure 

in  1690,  Svo.      Nor.e  of  his  treatifes,  it  ij  religion  and   lound  phiiofophy.       It   was 

faid,  were  ever  received  with  greater  or  tranflated  into  latin,  and  reprinted  in  i2mo 

more  general  applaufe  than  this.     33.  Of  the  year  after. 
the  recoucileabienefs  of  fpecific  medicine* 

Of 
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of  Salisbury,  tranfnutted  to  him  from  the  Hague  the  manufcript 
account  of  his  travels,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
letters,  addrefTed  to  Mr.  Boyle  j  who,  in  his  anfwer  to  the 
doctor,  dated  the  14th  of  that  month,  exprefTes  his  fatisf  action 
in  "  finding,  that  all  men  do  not  travel,  as  molt  do,  to  obferve 
buildings,  and  gardens,  and  modes,  and  other  amufements  of 
a  fuperfkial  and  almofl  infignificant  curiofity  ;  for  your  judi- 
cious remarks  and  reflections,  fays  he,  may  not  a  little  improve 
both  a  flatefman,  a  critic,  and  a  divine,  as  well  as  they  will 
make  the  writer  pafs  for  all  three  [i/J.  In  the  month  of  May 
this  year,  our  author,  though  very  unwillingly,  was  conftrained 
to  make  his  complaint  to  the  public,  of  fome  inconveniences 
under  which  he  had  long  laboured  ;  and  this  he  did  by  "  an  ad- 
vertifement  about  the  lofs  of  many  of  his  writings  addrefTed  to 
J.  W.  to  be  communicated  to  thofe  of  his  friends  that  are  vir- 
tuofi  •,  which  may  ferve  as  a  kind  of  a  preface  to  moft  of  his 
mutilated  and  unfinifhed  writings."  He  complains  in  this  ad- 
vertifement  of  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  the  plagiaries,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  difficult  in 
any  other  man  to  have  done  fo,  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  felf-concett  and  vanity,  yet  Mr.  Boyle's  manner  is  fuch, 
as  only  to  raife  in  us  an  higher  elteem  and  admiration  of  him. 
This  advertifement  is  inferted  at  length  in  his  life. 

He  now  began  to  find  that  his  health  and  ftrength,  notwiths- 
tanding all  his  care  and  caution,  gradually  declined,  as  he  ob- 
ferves  in  a  letter  to  M.  le  Clerc,  dated  May  30,  1689 ;  which 
put  him  upon  ufing  every  pofhble  method  of  hufbanding  his  re- 
maining time  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned.  In  doing  this,  as 
a  certain  writer  fays,  he  preferred  generals  to  particulars  -,  and 
the  afiiftance  of  the  whole  republic  of  letters  to  that  of  any 
branch,  by  what  ties  foever  he  might  be  connected  therewith. 
It  was  with  this  view,  that  he  no  longer  communicated  parti- 
cular difcourfes  or  new  difcoveries  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  becaufc 
this  could  not  be  done,  without  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from 
talks  which  he  thought  of  ftill  greater  importance.  It  was  the 
more  fteadily  to  attend  to  thefe,  that  he  refigned  his  pofl  of 
governor  of  the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  New* 
'England.;  nay,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  fignify  to  the  world,  that  he 
could  no  longer  receive  vifits  as  ufual,  in  an  advertifement, 
which  begins  in  the  following  manner.  "  Mr.  Boyle  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  intimate  to  thofe  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance, 
fhat  are  wont  to  do  him  the  honour  and  favour  of  vifiting  him, 

[l]  In  1687,    Mr.  Boyle    publifhed,  is  enquired,  whether,  and,  if  at  all,  witfc 

361  The  martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Dy-  what  caution,   a    naturalift  ihould    admit 

dimia,  8vo  :  a  work  he   had  drawn  up  in  them.     With  an  appendix,  about  vitiatei 

jhis  youth.     37.  A  difquifition  about  the  light,   1688,  Svo. 
Stiai  caufes  of  natural  tilings  j  wherein  it 
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I.  That  he  has  by  fome  unlucky  accidents,  namely,  by  his  fer* 
vant's  breaking  a  bottle  of  oil  of  vitriol  over  a  cheft  which  con- 
tained his  papers,  had  many  of  his  writings  corroded  here  and 
there,  or  otherwife  fo  maimed,  that  without  he  himfelf  fill  up 
the  lacunx  out  of  his  memory  or  invention,  they  will  not  be  in- 
telligible. 2,  That  his  age  and  ficklinefs  have  for  a  good  while 
admonifhed  him  to  put  his  fcattered,  and  partly  defaced,  writings 
into  fome  kind  of  order,  that  they  may  not  remain  quite  ufelefs. 
And,  3.  That  his  fkilful  and  friendly  phyfician,  fir  Edmund 
King,  feconded  by  Mr.  Boyle's  beft  friends,  has  preffingly  ad- 
vifed  him  againft  fpeaking  daily  with  fo  many  perfons  as  are 
wont  to  vifit  him,  reprefenting  it  as  what  cannot  but  much  wafte 
his  fpirits,"  So  He  ordered  likewife  a  board  to  be  placed  over 
his  door,  with  an  infcription  fignifying,  when  he  did  and  did 
not  receive  vifits. 

Among  the  other  great  works,  which  by  this  means  he  gained 
time  to  fmifn,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  one  was  a  col- 
lection of  elaborate  proceffes  in  chemiftry  j  concerning  which 
he  wrote7  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  is  {till  extant;  but  the  piece 
itfelf  was  never  publHhed,  though  we  read  in  the  letter,  that 
if  he  left  it  as  a  kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  the  ftudious  difciples 
of  that  art."  Befides  fhefe  papers,  committed  to  the  care  of 
one  whom  he  efteemed  his  friend,  he  left  alfo  very  many  be- 
hind him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  relating  to  chemiftry  ;  which, 
as  appears  by  a  letter  directed  to  one  of  his  executors,  he  defired 
might  be  inlpected  by  three  phyficians  whom  he  named,  and 
that  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  might  be  preferred.  "  Indeed," 
fays  the  writer  of  his  life,  "  it  is  highly  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  many  important  difcoveries  were  contained  in  them  ;  che- 
miftry being  his  favourite  ftudy;  and  opening  to  him  perpetually 
fuch  a  new  fcene  of  wonders,  as  eafily  perfuaded  him  of  the 
poffibility  of  tranfmuting  metals  into  gold.  I  his  perfuafion  of 
his  is  evident  from  feveral  parts  of  his  writings,  and  was  avowed 
by  himfelf  to  the  great  Dr.  Halley,  the  late  royal  aftronomers 
who  related  to  me  his  converfation  with  him  upon  that  fub- 
ject.  And  it  was  probably  in  confequence  of  this  opinion,  that 
lie  took  fo  much  pains  to  procure,  as  he  did  in  Auguft  1689,  an 
act  for  the  repeal  of  a  ftatute  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
Henry  IV.  againft  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  filver  [m]. 

About 

[m]  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Boyie  pub-  vious  hydroftatical  way  of  eftimating  ores, 

Jifhed  fome  other  works  before  his  death;  1690,   8vo.      He  informs  us,   in   the  poft- 

as,  ^8.  Medicina  Hydroftatica:  or,  Hydro-  fcript  of  this  treatife,  that  he  had  prepared 

ftatics   applied    to    the    materia    medica,  materials  for  a  fecond  volume,  which  he 

(hewing  how,    by  the  weight  that   divers  intended  to  publifh  ;      but  it    never    ap- 

bodics  ufed  in  phyfic  have  in  water,  one  peared.  30,.  The  chriftian  virtuofo :  fhew- 

niay  difcoTer  whether  they  be  genuine  or  ingthat,  by  being  addidted  to  experimental 

adulterate.     To  wliich  is  Subjoined  a  pre«  f  hilofophy,  a  raaa  is  rather  affifted  than 
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About  the  entrance  of  the  fummer,  he  began  to  feel  fueii 
an  alteration  in  his  health,  as  induced  him  to  think  of  fettling 
ihis  affairs;  and  accordingly,  on  the  1 8th  of  July,  he  figned 
and  fealed  his  latt  will,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  feveral 
codicils.  In  October  his  diflempers  increafedj  which  might 
perhaps  be  owing  to  his  tender  concern  for  the  tedious  illnefs 
of  his  dear  filler  the  lady  Ranelagh,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  the  greateft  harmony  and  friendfhip,  and  whofe 
indifpofition  brought  her  to  the  grave  on  the  23d  of  December 
following.  He  did  not  furvive  her  above  a  week  ;  for,  on  the 
.  30th  of  December,  he  departed  this  life  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age. 

He  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church  in  theJFields,  Weft- 
minder,  on  the  7th  of  January  following  ;  and  his  funeral  fer- 
mon  was  preached  by  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  bifhop  of 
Salifbury.  The  bifhop  made  choice  upon  this  occafion  of  a  text 
very  appofiteto  his  fubject,  namely,  "  For  God  giveth  to  a  man, 
that  is  good  in  his  fight,  wifdom,  knowledge,  and  joy."  Ecclef. 
xi  16.  After  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  words,  he  applies 
the  doctrine  to  the  honourable  perfon  deceafed  ;  of  whom,  he 
tells  us,  he  was  the  better  able  to  give  a  character,  from  the 
many  happy  hours  he  had  fpent  in  converfation  with  him,  in 
the  courfe  of  nine-and-twenty  years.  He  gives  a  large  account 
of  Mr.  Boyle's  fincere  and  unaffected  piety,  and  more  efpecially 
of  his  zeal  for  the  chriltian  religion,  without  having  any  narrow 
notions  concerning  it,  or  miflaking,  as  fo  many  do,  a  bigoted 
heat  in  favour  of  a  particular  feet,  for  that  zeal  which  is  the 
ornament  of  a  true  chriftian.  He  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
his  noble  foundation  for  lectures  in  defence  of  the  gofpel  againft 
:  infidels  of  all  forts  •,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  many  \folumes  of  excellent  difcourfes,  which  have 
been  publifhed  in  confequence  of  that  noble  and  pious  founda- 
tion. He  had,  fays  our  prelate,  defigned  it  in  his  life-time, 
though  fome  accidents  did,  upon  great  confiderations,  divert 
him  from  fettling  it  •,  but  not  from  ordering  by  his  laft  will,  that 
a  liberal  provifion  fhould  be  made  for  one  who  fhould,  in  a 
very  few  well-digefted  fermons,  every  year  fet  forth  the  truth 
of  the  chriltian  religion  in  general,  without  defcending  to   the 

indifpofed  to  he  a  good  chriftian.  The 
till  part.  To  which  are  fubjoined,  I.  A 
'  difcourfe  about  the  diftindYion  that  repre- 
sents fome  things  as  above  teafon,  but  not 
contrary  to  reafon.  %■  The  firft  chapters 
o(  a  difcourfe,  intituled,  Greatnefs  of 
■  mind  promoted  by  chriitianity.  169?, 
Rvo.  In  the  advertitament  prefixed  to 
this  work,  he  mentions  a  fecond  part  of 


^ 
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the  chriltian  virtuofo  ;    which,   however, 

fee  did  «o$  live  to  finifh.  But  the  papers  he 

■ 


left  behind  him  for  that  purpofe  are  printed 
imperfect  as  they  are,  in  the  late  edition  of 
his  works  in  folio.  The  laft  work,  which 
he  publifhed  himfelf,  was  in  the  fpring  of 
1 69  i;  and  is  intituled,  40.  Experiment* 
Sz  obfervationes  phylicas;  wherein  are 
briefly  treated  of,  feveral  fubjedls  relating 
to  natural  philofophy  in  an  experimental 
way.  To  which  is  added,  a  fmall  col? 
lecTtion  of  ftrange  reports,  8vo, 

fub, 
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fub-divifions  among  chriftians.  He  was  at  the  charge  of  the 
translation  and  imprelfion  of  the  new  Teftament  into  the  ma- 
Iayan  tongue,  which  he  font  over  all  the  Eaft  Indies.  He  gave 
a  noble  reward  to  him  that  tranflated  Grotius's  incomparable 
book  of  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  into  arabic  •,  and  was 
at  the  charge  of  a  whole  impreffion,  which  he  took  care  fhould 
be  difperfed  in  all  the  countries  where  that  language  is  under- 
ftood.  He  was  refolved  to  have  carried  on  the  impreffion  of 
the  new  Teftament  in  the  turkiih  language  ;  but  the  company 
thought  it  became  them  to  be  the  doers  of  it,  and  fo  fu  fie  red 
him  only  to  give  a  large  fhare  towards  it.  He  was  at  700!. 
charge  in  the  edition  of  the  iriih  bible,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
diftributed  in  Ireland:  and  he  contributed  liberally,  both  to  the 
impreffion  of  the  welch  bible,  and  of  the  iriih  bible  for  Scot- 
land. He  gave,  during  his  life,  300I.  to  advance  the  defign 
of  propagating  the  chriftian  religion  in  America  ;  and,  as  foon 
as  he  heard  that  the  eaft  india  company  were  entertaing  propo- 
rtions for  the  like  defign  in  the  Eaft,  he  prefently  fent  a  hundred 
pounds  for  a  beginning,  as  an  example  ;  but  intended  to  carry 
it  much  farther  when  it  fhould  be  fet  on  foot  to  purpofe.  When 
he  underftood  how  larg?  a  fhare  he  had  in  impropriations,  lie 
ordered  confiderable  fums  to  be  given  to  the  incumbents  in  thofe 
parifhes,  and  even  to  the  widows  of  thofe  who  were  dead  be- 
fore this  diitribution  of  his  bounty.  He  did  this  twice  in  his 
life-time,  to  the  amount  of  above  6col.  and  ordered  another 
diitribution,  as  far  as  his  eftate  would  bear,  by  his  will,  In 
other  refpects,  his  charities  were  fo  bountiful  and  extenfive, 
that  they  amounted,  as  this  prelate  tells  us,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, to  upwards  of  1000I.  per  annum. 

But  that  part  of  his  difcourfe  which  concerns  us  moft,  is,  the 
copious  and  eloquent  account  he  has  given  of  this  great  man's 
abilities.  "His  knowledge,"  lavs  he,  "  was  of  lb  valt  an  extent, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  variety  of  vouchers  in  their  feverai 
forts,  I  fhould  be  afraid  to  fay  all  I  know.  He  carried  the  lludy 
of  the  hebrew  very  far  into  the  rabbinical  writings,  and  the 
other  oriental  tongues.  He  had  read  to  much  of  the  fathers, 
that  he  had  formed  out  of  it  a  clear  judgement  of  all  the  eminent 
ones.  He  had  read  a  vaft  deal  on  the  lcriptures,  had  gone  very 
nicely  through  the  various  controverfies  in  religion,  and  was  a 
true  mailer  of  the  whole  body  of  divinity.  He  read  the  whole 
compafs  of  the  mathematical  fciences  ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
fet  himfelf  to  fpring  any  new  game,  yet  he  knew  the  abftrufeit 
parts  of  geometry.  Geography,  in  the  feverai  parts  of  it  that 
related  to  navigation  or  travelling;  hiftory  and  books  of  novels 
were  his  diverfions.  He  went  very  nicely  through  all  the  parts 
of  phyfic  ;  only  the  tendernefs  of  his  nature  made  him  lefs  able 
to  endure  the  exa&nefs  of  anatomical  diffections,  efpecially  of 

living 
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living  animals,  though  he  knew  thefe  to  be  moft  infiructirig! 
But  for  the  hiftory  of  nature,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  countries,  of  the  virtues  and  improvements  of 
plants,  of  ores  and  minerals,  and  all  the  varieties  that  are  in 
them  in  different  climates,  he  was  by  much,  by  very  much,  the 
readied  and  the  perfecleft  I  ever  knew,  in  the  greateft  compafs, 
and   with  the  niceft  exadtnefs.     This  put  him  in  the  way  of 
making  all  that  vail  variety  of  experiments  beyond  any  man,  as 
far  as  we  know,  that  ever  lived.     And  in  thefe,  as  he  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  new  difcoveries,  fo  he  ufed  fo  nice  a  ftriclnefs, 
and  delivered  them  with  fo  fcrupulous  a  truth,  that  all  who  have 
examined  them  have  found  how  fafely  the  world  may  depend  upon 
them.     But  his  peculiar  and  favourite  ftudy  was  chemiftry,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  none  of  thofe  ravenous  and  ambi- 
tious defigns  that  drew  many  into  it.    His  defign  was  only  to  find 
out  nature,  to  fee  into  what  principles  things  might  be  refolved, 
and  of  what  they  were  compounded,  and  to  prepare  good  me- 
dicaments for  the  bodies  of  men.     He  fpent  neither  his  time 
nor  fortune  upon  the  vain  purfuits  of  high  promifes  and  pre- 
tenfions.     He  always  kept  himfelf  within  the  compafs  that  his 
eftate  might  well  bear ;  and,  as  he  made  chemiftry  much  the 
better  for  his  dealing  in  it,  fo  he  never  made  himfelf  either 
worfe  or  the  poorer  for  it.     Jt  was  a  charity  to  others,  as  well 
as  an  entertainment  to  himfelf-,  for  the  produce  of  it  was  dif- 
tributed  by  his  filter  and  others,  into  whofe  hands  he  put  it." 
To  this  elogium  of  the  bifhop,  we  will  only  add  that  of  the 
celebrated  phyfician,  philofopher,     and  chernift,    Dr.  Herman 
Boerhaave  ;  who,  after  having  declared  lord  Bacon  to  be  the 
father  of  experimental  philofophy,  afferts,  that  "  Mr.  Boyle,  the 
ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  fucceeded  to  the  genius  and 
enquiries  of  the  great  chancellor  Verulam.     Which,  fays  he,  of 
all  Mr.  Boyle's  writings  fhall  1  recommend  ?    All  of  them.    To 
him  we  owe  the  fecrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables, 
fofhls  :  fo  that  from  his  works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  fyftem 
of  natural  knowledge  [n]."   The  reader,  perhaps,  may  here  be 
pleafed  to  know3  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  born  the  fame  year  in 
which  lord  Bacon  died. 

As  to  the  perfon  of  this  great  man,  we  are  told  that  he  was 
tall,  but  ilender  ;  and  his  countenance  pale  and  emaciated.  His 
conftitution  was  fo  tender  and  delicate,  that  he  had  divers  forts 
of  cloaks  to  put  on  when  he  went  abroad,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  ;  and  in  this  he  governed  himfelf  by  his 
thermometer.  He  efcaped  indeed  the  fmall-pox  during  his  life  ; 
but  for  almoft  forty  years  he  laboured  under  fuch  a  feeblenefs 
of  body,  and  fuch  lownefs  of  ftrength  and  fpirits,  that  it  was 

[n]  Boerhaave's  Medwdus  difcendi  mediciaara, 
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aflonifhing  how  lie  could  read,  meditate,  matte  experiments,  and 
write  as  he  did.  He  had  likewife  a  weaknefs  in  his  eyes,  which 
made  him  very  tender  of  them,  and  extremely  apprehenhve  o£ 
fuch  diftempers  as  might  affect  them.  He  imagined  alio,  that 
if  ficknefs  mould  confine  him  to  his  bed,  it  might  raife  the  pains 
of  the  ftone  to  a  degree  which  might  be  above  his  ftrength  to 
fupport ;  fo  that  he  feared  left  his  Sail  minutes  mould  be  too 
hard  for  him.  This  was  the  ground  of  all  the  caution  and  ap- 
prehension with  which  he  was  obferved  to  live  :  but  as  to  life 
itfelf,  he  had  that  juft  indifference  for  it,  which  became  a  phi- 
lofopher  and  a  chriflian.  However,  his  fight  began  to  grow 
dim,  not  above  four  hours  before  he  dbd ;  and,  when  death 
came  upon  him,  it  was  with  fo  little  pain,  that  the  flame  ap- 
peared to  go  out  merely  for  want  of  oil  to  maintain  it.  The 
reader  may  wonder  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  never  made  a  peer  ; 
efpecially  when  it  is  remembered,  that  his  four  elder  brothers 
were  all  peers.  A  peerage  was  often  offered  him,  and  as  often 
refufed  by  him.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  he  might  have  had 
any  thing  he  ihould  exprefs  an  inclination  for.  He  was  always 
a  favourite  at  court :  and  king  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  king 
William,  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  converfation,  that  they 
often  ufed  to  diicourfe  with  him  in  the  moll  familiar  manner. 
Not  that  Mr.  Boyle  was  at  any  time  a  courtier ;  he  fpake  freely 
of  the  government,  even  in  times  which  he  difliked,  and  upon 
occasions  when  he  was  obliged  to  condemn  it ;  but  then  he  al- 
ways did  it,  as  indeed  lie  did  every  thing  of  that  nature,  with 
an  exadbiefs  of  refpett  [o]. 

Mr. 


Fo]  Mr.  Boyle's  polthirnious  works  arc  quire  the  alfiftance  of  many  hands,  t» 
as  follow  :  1.  The  general  hiftory  of  the  air  nuke  it  an  hiftory  very  fhort  of  com- 
iefigned  and  begun,  1692,4*^.  Concern-  plcte.  To  which  Mr.  Molineux  ail- 
ing the  nature  and  value  of  this  work,  we  fwered  :  "  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  \o* 
have  the  testimonies  of  two  of  the  moil  for  Mr.  Boyle's  book  of  the  air,  which 
ingenious  and  able  men  of  that  ac?,  Mr.  lately  came  to  my  hands.  It  is  a  valt  de- 
Locke  and  Mr.  Molineux.  Mr.  Locke,  in  hgn,  and  not  to  be  finilhed  but  by  the 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Molineux,  dated  Decern-  united  labours  of  many  heads,  and  inde- 
ber  26,  1691,  obferves,  that,  though  this  f.uigably  profecuted  for  many  years;  fo 
treatife  was  left  imperfect,  yet  I  think,  that  I  defpair  of  feeing  any  thing  com- 
fays  he,  the  very  deiign  of  it  will  pleafe  plete  therein.  However,  if  many  will  lend 
you  ;  and  it  is  caft  into  a  method,  that  any  the  fame  helping  hands  that  you  have 
one  who  pleafes  may  add  to  it  under  any  done,  I  (hould  be  in  hopes  ;  and  certainly 
of  the  feveral  titles,  as  his  reafon  and  ob-  there  is  not  a  chapter  in  all  natuial  phi- 
fervation  fliall  furnifh  him  with  matter  of  lofophy  of  greater  ufe  to  mankind  than 
fadt.  If  fuch  men  as  you  are,  curious  and  what  is  here  propofed."  2.  General  heads 
knowing,  would  join  to  what  Mr.  Boyle  for  the  natural  hiftory  of  a  country,  great 
had  collected  and  prepared,  what  comes  in  or  fmail ;  drawn  out  for  the  ufe  of  travel- 
their  way,  we  might  hope  in  fome  time  lers  and  navigators.  To  which  are  added, 
t»  have  a  considerable  hiftory  of  the  air,  other  directions  for  navigators,  &c.  with 
than  which  I  fcarce  know  any  part  of  na-  particular  obfervations  on  the  moft  noted 
tural  philofophy  would  yield  more  variety  countries  in  the  world.  By  another  hand, 
and  ufe.  But  it  is  a  fubjett  too  large  for  1692,  nmo,  Thefe  general  heads 
th«  attempts  of  ajjy  gae  uwn,  and  will  te«  were    firft    printed,    ia    the  Philofophi- 
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Mr.  Boyle  was  never  married  :  but  Mr.  Evelyn  was  atfureif j 
that  he  courted  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  daughter  of  Gary? 
earl  of  Monmouth ;  and  that  to  this  paflion  was  owing  his  Sera* 
phick  Love.  In  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Boyle's  life,  fet  down 
by  bifhop  Burnet,  it  is  remarked,  that  he  abftained  from  mar- 
riage, at  firft  out  of  policy,  afterwards  more  philosophically  ;  and 
we  find,  by  a  letter  of  Dr.  John  Wallis  to  him,  dated  at  Oxford, 
July  17th,  1669,  that  he  had  an  overture  made  him  with  refpecl: 
to  the  lady  Mary  Haftings,  filler  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  But 
it  does  not  appear  from  any  of  his  papers5  that  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained the  lead  thoughts  of  that  kind  j  nay,  there  is  a  letter  of 
his,  written  when  he  was  yo,ung  to  the  lady  Barrymore  his  niece^ 
who  had  informed  him  of  a  report  that  he  was  actually  married* 
which  almoft  fhews  that  he  never  did.  The  letter  is  written 
with  great  politenefs,  and  in  the  true  fpirit  of  gallantry ;  and  is  a 
clear  proof,  that  though  Mr.  Boyle  did  not  choofe  to  marry,  yet 
it  was  no  mifanthropic  cynical  humour  which  retrained  him 
from  it.  It  is  impomble  to  entertain  the  reader  better,  than  by 
prefenting  him  with  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the  point  in 
queftion. — "  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  haften  the  payment  of  the 
thanks  I  owe  your  ladyfhip  for  the  joy  you  are  pleafed  to  wifh 
me,  and  of  which  that  wifh  pofTibly  gives  me  more  than  the  oc- 
cafion  of  it  would.  You  have  certainly  reafon,  madam,  to  fufpend 
your  belief  of  a  marriage,  celebrated  by  no  priefl  but  fame,  and 
made  unknown  to  the  fuppofed  bridegroom.  I  may  poffibly  ere 
long  give  you  a  fit  of  the  fpleeu  upon  this  theme  ;  but  at  pre- 
fent  it  were  incongruous  to  blend  fuch  pure  raillery,  as  I  ever 


cal  Tranfaftions,  being  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Boyle,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. The  other  direftions  added  in  this 
edition  were  drawn  up  by  various  perfons 
at  divers  times,  by  order  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  printed  in  different  numbers 
of  the  Philosophical  Tranfaftions ;  but, 
being  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  (ketched  out 
by  Mr.  Boyle,  were  very  properly  annexed 
to  the  preceding  ones.  ^.  A  paper  ot  the 
honourable  Robert  Boyle's,  depofited  with 
the  fecretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1680,  and  opened  fince  his  death  ; 
being  an  account  of  his  making  the  phof- 
phorus,  Sept.  ^o,  i63o;  printed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  4.  An  account 
of  a  way  of  examining  waters,  as  to  frefh- 
nefs  or  faltnefs.  To  be  fubjoined  as  an 
appendix  to  a  lately  printed  letter  about 
fweetened  water,  Oft.  30,  16S3  ;  printed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  5.  A 
free  difcourfe  againft  cuftomary  fwearing, 
and  a  diffuafive  from  curfing.  1695,  8vo. 
6.  Medicinal  experiments :  or,  a  collec- 
tion of  choice  remedies,  chiefly  umple,  ani 


eafily  prepared,  ufeful  in  families,  and  fit 
for  the  fervice  of  the  country  people.  The 
third  and  lalt  volume,  publifhed  from  the 
author's  original  maBufcript ;  whereunto 
are  added  feveral  ufeful  notes,  explicatory 
ofthe  fame.  1638,  umo.  The  firft  edi- 
tion of  this  book  was  printed  in  16S8,  un- 
der the  title  of  Receipts  fent  to  a  friend  in 
America:  in  1691,  it  was  reprinted  with 
the  addition  of  a  fecond  part,  and  a  new 
preface  :  and  in  1698,  as  we  nowobferve, 
was  added  the  third  and  laft  volume.  They 
have  been  all  feveral  times  reprinted  fincc 
in  a  fingle  volume,  and  juftly  accounted  the 
bell  collection  of  the  kind. 

Thefe  pofthumous  works,  joined  to  thofe 
before  mentioned,  together  with  many 
pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions., 
which  we  had  not  room  to  be  particular 
about,  were  all  printed  in  one  colleftion  : 
whereunto  is  prefixed,  an  accurate  life  of 
Mr.  Boyle  by  Dr.  Birch,  to  whom  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  material*  ofthi* 
article. 
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prate  of  matrimony  and  amours  with,  among  things  T  am  fo  feriou* 
in,  as  thofe  this  fcribble  prefents  you.  I  (hall  therefore  only  tell 
vou,  that  the  little  gentleman  and  I  are  (till  at  the  olcTdefiance. 
You  have  carried  away  too  many  of  the  perfections  of  your  fex, 
to  leave  enough  in  this  country  for  rhe  reducing  fo  ftubborn  a 
heart  as  mine  ;  whofe  conqueft  were  a  talk  of  fo  much  difficulty, 
and  is  fo  little  worth  it,  that  the  latter  property  is  always  likely 
to  deter  any,  that  hath  beauty  and  merit  enough  to  overcome 
the  former.  But  though  this  untamed  heart  be  thus  infeniible 
to  the  thing  itfelf  called  love,  it  is  yet  very  accefhble  to  things 
very  near  of  kin  to  that  paffion  ;  and  efteem,  friend  (hip,  refpecl, 
and  even  admiration,  are  things  that  their  proper  objects  fail 
not  proportionably  to  exact  of  me,  and  confequcntly  are  quali- 
ties, which,  in  their  higheft  degrees,  are  really  and  conftantly 
paid  my  lady  Barrymore  by  her  molt  obliged  humble  fervant, 
and  affectionate  uncle,  Robert  Boyle." 

BOYLE  (Charles),  earl  of  Orrery,  fecond  fon  of  Ro^er, 
fecond  earl  of  Orrery,  by  lady  MarySackville  daughter  to  Richard 
earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex,  was  born  in  Auguit  1676;  and 
at  fifteen  entered  a  nobleman  of  Chriit-church  in  Oxford,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  afterwards  biihop  of  Ro- 
chefter,  and  Dr.  Freind.  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  head  of  that  fociety, 
obferving  his  uncommon  application,  drew  up  for  his  ufe  that 
compendium  of  logic,  which  is  now  read  at  Chrift-church, 
wherein  he  ftyles  him  "  the  great  ornament  of  our  college." 
Having  quitted  the  univerfity,  he  was,  in  1700,  chofen  member 
for  the  town  of  Huntington.  A  petition  being  prefented  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  complaining  of  the  illegality  of  his  election^ 
he  fpoke  in  fupport  of  it  with  great  warmth  ;  and  this  probably 
gave  rife  to  his  duel  with  Mr.  Wortley,  the  other  candidate,  in 
which,  though  Mr.  Boyle  had  the  advantage,  the  wounds  he 
received  threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs,  that  lafted 
for  many  months.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  be- 
came earl  of  Orrery :  foon  after  he  had  a  regiment  given  him, 
and  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  Thiftle.  In  1706,  he  married 
lady  Elizabeth  Cecil,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Exeter  [pj.  In 
1709  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- general,  and  fworn 
of  her  majefty's  privy  council.  He  was  envoy  extraordinary 
from  the  queen  to  the  ftates"  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  with  an 
appointment  of  ten  pounds  a  day,  at  a  very  critical  juncture, 
namely,  during  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  There,  fome  in  authority 
at  BrufTels,  knowing  they  were  loon  to  become  the  emperor's 
fubjects,  and  that  his  imperial  majefty  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  the  queen,  (hewed  lefs  refpeet  to  her  minifter  than  they 

[p]  By  this  lady,  who  died  a  few  years  after  her  marriage,  he  had  his  only  fon, 
John  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 
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had  formerly  done  :  upon  which,  Orrery,  who  confidered  theiff 
behaviour  as  an  indignity  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ma- 
naged with  fo  much  reiblution  and  dexterity,  that,  when  they 
thought  his  power  was  declining,  or  rather  that  he  had  no  power 
at  all,  he  got  every  one  of  them  turned  out  of  his  poft.  Her 
majefty,  in  the  tenth  year  of  her  reign,  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  britifh  peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  Boyle,  baron  of  Marfton 
in  Sornerfetlhire.  On  the  acveihon  of  king  George  I.  he  was 
made  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  lord  lieutenant  and  cuftos 
lOtulorum  or  the  county  ot  Soweffet.  His  frequent  voting  againft 
the  minilters  gave  rhe  to  a  report,  that  he  was  to  be  removed 
from  all  his  polls ;  upon  which  he  abfented  himfelf  from  the, 
court :  but  his  friends  alluring  him,  that  they  had  ground  to 
believe  the  king  had  a  perfonai  efteem  for  him,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  rnajefly,  lignirying,  that  though  he  looked  upon  his  fer- 
vice  as  a  high  honour,  yet,  when  he  fir  ft  entered  into  it,  he  did 
not  conceive  it  was  expected  from  him  that  he  fhould  vote 
againft  his  confeience  and  his  judgement;  that  he  muft  confefs, 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  differ  widely  in  opinion  from  fome  of 
his  majefty's  minilters;  that  if  thofe  gentlemen  had  reprefented 
this  to  his  majclty  as  a  crime  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  his  majefty 
himfelf  thought  fo,  he  was  ready  to  refign  thofe  pofts  he  en- 
joyed, from  which  he  found  he  was  already  removed  by  a  com- 
mon report,  which  was  rather  encouraged  than  contradicted 
by  the  minifters.  The  king  going  foon  after  to  Hanover,  lord 
Orrery's  regiment  was  taken  from  him ;  which  his  lordfiiip 
looking  upon  as  a  mark  of  difpleafure,  refigned  his  poft  of  lord 
of  the  bedchamber. 

On  the  28th  of  September  1722,  he  was  committed  clofc 
prilbner  to  the  Tower,  by  warrant  of  a  committee  of  the  lords 
of  the  privy  council,  upon  fufpicion  of  high  treafon,  and  of 
being  concerned  in  Layer's  plot.  His  confinement  brought  on 
fuch  a  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs,  that,  as  Dr.  Mead  remonftiated 
to  the  council,  unlefs  he  was  immediately  fet  at  liberty,  he  would 
not  anfwer  for  his  life  twenty-four  hours:  upon  which,  after 
iix  months  imprifonment,  he  was  admitted  to  bail.  Upon  the 
ftricleft  enquiry,  no  fufficient  ground  for  a  profecution  being 
found,  he  was,  after  palling  through  the  ufual  forms,  abfolutely 
difcharged.  After  this,  he  conftantly  attended  in  his  place  in  • 
the  houfe  of  peers,  as  lie  had  done  before  ;  and  though  he  never 
lpoke  in  that  affembly,  his  pen  was  frequently  employed  to  draw 
up  the  proteffs  entered  in  its  journals.  He  died,  after  a  fhort 
indifpoBtion,  on  the  2  J  it  of  Augult  J  731.  He  had  a  good  relifli 
ior  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  gave  fome  productions  of 

Iiis  own  fo  ].  .        ,  , 

L^J  A  cold- 

[q_J  The  fiift  thing  he  publifhed  while     tion  ofthe  life  of  Lyfarcder,  from  the  greek 
*  ftujeat    at  Cbrill-churca  was,  a  traufla-     ot  Fluurch.  !>i.  Alilrich,  dean  of  Cluift- 
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A  coldnefs,  occafioned  by  a  family  difpute  between  lord 
'Orrery  and  the  earl  of  Orkney,  gave  rife  to  a  mifunderflanding 
between  the  former  and  his  fon,  the  fubject  of  the  next  article, 
who  married  Orkney's  daughter  ;  during  which  Orrery  in  a 
paflion  made  a  will,  wherein  he  bequeathed  to  Chrift-church  in 
Oxford  his  noble  library,  fave  only  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  and  fuch  works  as  related  to  the  englifh  hiltory  and  con- 
stitution, which  he  left  to  his  fon. 

BOYLE  (John)  [r],  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, was  the  only  fon 
of  Charles,  the  fuDJect  of  the  preceding  article,  and  born  the  2d 
of  Jan.  1707.  He  was  placed  under  the  management  of  Fenton 
the  poet,  from  the  age  of  feven  to  thirteen  ;  and  then,  after 
palling  through  Weftminfter-fchool,  he  was  admitted  nobleman 
of  Chrift-church,  Oxford.  In  1728  he  married  lady  Harriet 
Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  George  earl  of  Orkney ;  and,  though 
this  match  had  the  entire  approbation  of  his  father,  yet  it  un- 
fortunately happened  that  a  diflenfion  arofe  between  the  two 
earls,  which  put  lord  Boyle  and  his  lady  into  a  very  delicate 
and  difficult  fituation.  It  is  true,  that  a  reconciliation  took 
place,  and  that  the  father  was  upon  the  point  of  cancelling 
his  bequeft  to  the  college  ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  his  deceafe.  Lord  Orrery  fpeaks  of  this  affair  with 
great  fenlibility  and  emotion,  above  twenty  years  after,  to  his 
fon  [s]. 

He  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  Jan.  1732.5  but  though 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  fpeeches,  he  did  not  greatly 
cultivate  the  bufinefs  of  parliament.  The  delicacy  of  his  health, 
his  paffion  for  private  life,  and  the  occafions  he  fometimes  had 
of  refiding  in  Ireland,  feem  to  have  precluded  him  from  any 
regular  attendance  in  the  englifh  houfe  of  peers.  In  «732  ^e 
went  to  Ireland,  and  was  at  Cork  when  his  countefs  died  there 
the  22d  of  Auguft  that  year.  The  character  of  this  lady  is 
drawn  by  himfelf,  in  his  obfervations  on  Pliny  [t]  ;  and  her 
excellent  qualities  and  virtues  are  highly  difplayed  by  Theobald, 

church,  finding  him  to  be  a  good  grecian,  of  this  work,  in  reviewing  a  good  part  of 

put  him  upon  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the  reft,  in  cranfofibing  the  whole,  and  at- 

the  epifties  of  Phalaris,  which  appeared  in  tending  the  prefs,  half  a   year  of  Atter- 

the  beginning  of  169--,   under  the  title  of  bury's  lite  was  employed,  as  he  declares  in 

Phahndis  Agrigentinorum  tyranni  epifto-  his  epiftolary  correfpondence,  ii.  22.     His 

lje.      Ex  MSS.   recenf'uit,  verfione,  anno-  lordfhip  wrote  a  comedy,  called,  As  you 

tationibus,  &  vita  infuper  autftoris  donavit  find  it;    printed  in  the  fecond  volume  of 

Car.   Boyle,  ex  aede  Chrifti,  Oxon.  Xvo.  the  works  of  Roger  earl  of  Orrery.     He 

In  this   edition  he  was   fuppofed  to  have  was  alfo  author  ot  a  copy  of  verfes  to  Dr. 

been    afiifted   by    Aldrich  and    Atterbury.  Garth,  upon  his  Difpenfary,  arid  "f  a  pro* 

The  authenticity  of  thele   epifties  being  logue    to   Mr.    Southerne's   play,    called, 

called   in  queftion   by  Dr.   Bentley,    Mr,  '1  he  Sie?e  of  Capua." 
Boyle    wrote   an    anfwer,    intituled,    Dr.  ft']  Biogr.  Biit.  2d  edit. 

Bentley's   differration  on    the   epifties  of         fsl  Remarks  on  Swiit,  p.  229,  jth  ed:t. 
Phalaris  examined.— in  laying  the  defign         jjr]   Vol.  ii.  p.  1^3,  ?d  edit. 
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in  his  dedication  of  Shakfpeare's  works  to  the  earl,  which,  it 
feems,  was  originally  intended  for  her.  While  in  Ireland,  he 
commenced  a  friendfhip  with  Swift,  upon  fending  him  a  copy  of 
verfes  on  his  birth-day,  which  produced  alfo  that  of  Pope.  OcT:. 
1733  he  returned  to  England  5  and,  having  now  no  attachment 
to  London,  retired  to  Marfton  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  a  feat  of  his 
anceftors,  which  had  been  much  neglected,  and  which  was  now 
ittle  more  than  the  fhell  of  a  houfe.  Here  he  am u fed  himfelf 
n  building  and  repairing,  in  laying  out  gardens  and  plantations, 
in  erecting  a  library,  &c. 

About  1738,  he  took  a^  houfe  in  Duke-ftreet,  Weftminfter, 
that  his  fons  might  be  educated  under  his  own  eye,  and  have 
alfo  the  benefit  of  attending  Weftminfter  fchool.  June  the  fame 
year  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hamilton,  an  irifh 
gentlewoman ;  and,  with  gratitude  to  heaven,  acknowledges, 
that  in  her  the  lofs  of  his  former  countefs  was  repaired.  In 
1739,  he  publifhed  a  new  edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  of  his  great 
grandfather's  dramatic  works,  now  very  fcarce  •,  and,  in  1 742,  his 
State  letters,  to  which  were  prefixed  Morrice's  memoirs  of  that 
ftatefman.  In  1743,  he  was  created  LL.  D.  at  Oxford:  he  was 
likewife  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1746,  lord  Boyle  being 
fettled  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Boyle  at  Weitminfter-fchool,  he  re- 
moved to  Caledon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  the  feat  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  father  of  his  countefs,  where  he  refided,  with 
little  intermiirion,  till  1750:  happy  in  that  domeftic  tranquillity, 
that  ftudious  retirement  and  inactivity,  from  which  he  was  never 
drawn  but  with  reluctance.  "  Whenever,"  fays  he,  "  we  flep 
out  of  domeftic  life  in  fearch  of  felicity,  we  come  back  again 
difappointed,  tired,  and  chagrined.  One  day  palTed  under  our 
own  roof,  with  our  friends  and  our  family,  is  worth  a  thoufand 
in  any  other  place.  The  noife  and  buftle,  or  (as  they  are  fool- 
ifhly  called)  the  diverfions  of  life,  are  defpicable  and  taftelefs, 
when  once  we  have  experienced  the  real  delight  of  a  fire- 
fide  [u]." 

In  1751,  he  publifhed,  in  two  volumes  4to,  a  translation  of 
Pliny's  letters,  with  obfervations  on  each  letter;  and  an  eflay  on 
Pliny's  life,  addrefled  to  Charles  lord  Boyle:  which  work  met 
with  fo  good  a  reception,  that  feveral  editions  of  it,  in  8vo.  have 
fince  been  printed.  The  fame  year,  he  addrefled  to  his  fecond 
fon,  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  feries  of  letters,  containing  remarks  on 
'the  life  and  writings  of  Swift,  8vo  ;  which  alfo  was  fo  well  re- 
ceived, that  it  went  through  five  editions  in  little  more  than  a 
year.  December  1753,  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  the  earl 
of  Cork.     In  September   1754,    with   his    lady  and  daughter,. 

['- ]  Private  Letter,  cited  in  Biogr.  Brit. 
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he  began  a  tour  to  Italy :  his  chief  object  was  Florence,  in 
which  city  and  its  neighbourhood  he  reiided  nearly  a  year. 
He  collected,  while  here,  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  Tuf-. 
cany,  which  he  intended  to  write  in  a  fcries  of  letters,  twelve  of 
which  only  he  lived  to  finifh  ;  and  of  theie  an  ample  epitome 
may  be  feen  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  17B2,  pp.  232.  286. 
377.  529.  In  November  17-5,  he  arrived  at  Marfton,  after  pair- 
ing through  Germany  and  Holland.  In  1758  he  loft  his  fecond 
lady,  and  the  year  after  his  eldeft  fon  ;  and  was,  agreeably  to 
the  fenfjbiijty  and  tendernefs  of  his  nature,  deeply  affected  upon 
thefe  occafions.  He  iurvived  the  lots  of  his  fon  about  three 
years  ;  for  an  hereditary  gout,  which  no  temperance  or  ma- 
nagement could  fubdue,  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence,  November 
16,  1762,  in  his  56th  year  [x]. 

BOYSE,  BOYS,  or  BOIS  (John)  [y],  one  of  the  tranflators 
of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  fon  of  William  Bois, 
rector  of  Weft-Stowe,  near  St.  Edmundfbury,  in  Suffolk,  and 
born  at  Nettleftead  in  that  county,  1560.  He  was  taught  the 
jftrft  rudiments  of  learning  by  his  father  ;  and  his  capacity  was 
fuch,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  read  the  bible  in  hebrew. 
He  went  afterwards  to  Hadley  fchool,  and  at  fourteen  was  ad- 
mitted of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  lie  ill  in  the  greek.  Happening  to  have  the  lmall- 
pox  when  he  was  elected  fellow,  to  prelerve  his  feniority,  he 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried,  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  to  be  ad- 
mitted. He  applied  himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  me- 
dicine, but  fancying  himfelf  affected  with  every  difeafe  he  read 
of,  he  quitted  that  fcience.  June  21,  1583,  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  next  day,  by  virtue  of  a  dilpenfation,  prieit.  He  was 
ten  years  chief  greek  lecturer  in  his  college,  and  read  every  day. 
He  voluntarily  read  a  greek  lecture  for  fome  years,  at  four  in 
the  morning,  in  his  own  chamber,  which  was  frequented  by 
many  of  the  fellows.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded 
him  in  the  rectory  of  Weft  Stowe  •,  but  his  mother  going  to  live 
with  her  brother,  he  refigned  that  preferment,  though  he  might 

[x]  After  his  death,  in  1774.  were  pub-  Fitzworm,   MUi^l    drawbridge,    Mofes 

limed  his    Letters  from  Italy,  by  the  rev  Orthodox;   ind    Thdmas  Vainall,   in   No. 

John  Dimcombe,  M   A  WH6  prefixed  ai  life  lo»,  1.7,  113,  and   129.     He  pub'ifhed 

af   him,    from  which    thefe    '■                 are  a  1  fv>,  in _i  7  5   ,    Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Ro- 

chiefly    dra.v.i.      Befides    what   has    been  ben  tn ;.-,  carl  of  Monmouth,  8vo.  from  a 

mentioned;    lord   Cork,  was  the  aufhor  of  MS.  communicated  to  him.     Lord  Cork 

many  little  productions.     He  contributed  ible  pood  man,  and  competently 

to  thole  periodica!  papers  called  the  World  endowed, but  not  of  ltrong  original  powers, 

and  the  ConnoiiTVur  :  to  the  former  No.  47,  fvj  Wood's  Fait.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col   1  ; ; , 

68,  161  ;  to  the  latter  the   molt  part  of  Fuller's  Worthies  in  Suffolk.   Life  by  Dr. 

No.  14  and  17,  the  letter  figned  Coliah  Anthony   Walker,    in   Peck's    Defiderats 

Eng'ilh  in  No.  19,   great  part  of  No.  33  Curiof.t,  vol.  ii.  p.  3$.  42. 
and  4c,  and   the   letters  iigncd  Reginald 
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have  kept  it  with  his  fellowfhip.     At  the  age  of  thirty-fix,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Holt,  rector  of  Boxworth,  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  that  living,  1596.     On  quit- 
ting the  univerfity,  the  college  gave  him  one  hundred  pounds. 
His  young  wife-,  who  was  bequeathed  to  him  with   the  living, 
which  was  an  advowfon,  proving  a  bad  economiit,    and  himfelf 
being  wholly  immerfed  in  his  Itunies,  he  foon  became  fo  much 
in  debt,  that  he  was  forced  to  fell  his  choice  collection  of  books 
to  a  prodigious  difadvantage.     The  lofs  of  his  library  afflicted 
him  fo  much,  that  he  thought  of  quitting  his  native  country. 
He  was  however  foon  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  he  even  con* 
tinued  to  leave  all  domeftic  affairs  to  her  management.     He  en? 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  twelve  of  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
to  meet  every  Friday  at  one  of  their  houfes  by  turns,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  ftudies.     He  ufually  kept  ibme  young  fcholar 
in  his  houfe,  to  inftruct  his  own  children,  and  the  poorer  fort  cf 
the  town,  as  well  as  feveral  gentlemen's   children,  who  were 
boarded  with  him.     When  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  was, 
by  James  I.  directed  to  be  made,  Mr.  Bois  was  elected  one  of 
the  Cambridge  tranflators.  He  performed  not  only  his  own,  but 
alfo  the  part  afiigr.ed  to  another,  with  great  reputation,  though 
with  little  profit ;  for  he  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons  [z]. 
He  was  alfo  one  of  the  fix  who  met  at  Stationers-hall  to  revife 
the  whole  :  which  talk  they  went  through  in  nine  months,  hav- 
ing each  from  the  company  of  ftationers  during  that  time  thirty 
(billings  a  week  [a].     He   afterwards  affifted   iir  Henry  Saville 
in  publifbing  the  works  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  and  received  a  pre- 
fent    of  one   copy  of  the  book,    for  many  years  labour  fpent 
upon  it :   which  however  was  owing  to  the  death  of  fir  Henry 
*Saville>  who  intended  to  have  made  him  fellow  of  h  ton.     In 
161  ^,  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  bifihop  of  hly,  beftowed  on  him 
unaiked,  a  prebend  in  his  church.     He  died  1643,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age  ;  leaving  a  great  many  manulcripts  behind  him, 
particularly  a  commentary  on  almoft  all  the  books  of  the  new 
T  eftament  [if].     When  he  was  a  young  ftudent  at  Cambridge, 
he  received  from  the  learned  Dr.  Whitaker  thefe  three  rules,  for 
avoiding  thofe  diftempers  which  ufually  attend  a  fedentary  life, 
to  which  he  conltantly  adhered  :  the  fir  ft  was,  to  ftudy  always 
landing ;  the  fecond,  never  to  ftudy  in  a  window ;  the  third,  never 
to  go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold. 

BOYSE  (Joseph),  an  englifii  diffenting  minifter,  was  born  at 

£z]    The  king  indeed  nominated  him  [aJ  Fuller's   Church   Hiftory,  lib.  I. 

«ne  of  the  fellows  of  his  new  collece  at  p.  4$. 
Chelfea  :    but   he  never  had  any  benefit  [e]  Thjs  book  was  afterwards  publifhed 

thereby,    that   foundation    taking    no  cf-  a,t  London,  16^5,  Svo. 
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Leeds  in  Yorkfhire,  Jan.  14,  1660;  and  trained  at  a  private 
academy  near  Kendal  in  Wedmoreland  [cj.  He  then  went  to 
London  ;  and  there,  among  other  advantages  in  the  profecntion 
or  his  Itudies,  attended  the  preaching  of  many  able  divines,  both 
conformiits  and  non-conformifts  :  of  thofe  of  the  eltabliihed 
church,  Tillotfon,  Calamy,  Scott,  and  Stiilingfleet  ;  of  the  dif- 
fenters,  Charnock,  Baxter,  and  Howe.  In  ib8o,  he  began  to 
preach  publicly.  He  was  at  Amfterdam  in  1682,  where  he 
preached  occalionally  at  the  Brownift  church.  In  1683,  after 
nis  return,  he  had  an  invitation  to  be  a  pallor  at  Dublin,  which 
he  did  not  relifh;  but  was  at  length  induced  to  accept  it,  be- 
caufe  that  feafon  was  not  favourable  to  the  non-conformifts  in 
England.  Some  years  after,  he  had  for  his  coadjutor  the  rev. 
Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn  [~p],  fo  well  known  for  his  writings  and  his 
fuiTerings.  This  connection  and  a  mutual  friendship  fubfifted 
between  them  for  more  than  ten  years  ;  but  the  friendlhip  was 
interrupted,  and  the  connection  diffolved,  in  confequence  of 
Emlyn's  Sentiments  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Boyfe's 
zeal  for  orthodoxy  led  him  to  take  fome  fteps,  which  were  jullly 
cenfurable  ;  for,  while  Emlyn  was  under  prcfecution,  and  his 
trial  at  hand,  Boyfe  publiflied  a  book  again  ft  him,  which  cer- 
tainly inflamed  the  profecution,  though,  in  the  preface,  he  de- 
clares that  "  he  had  no  hand  in  it  "  Whence  comes  it,  that  of 
all  religious  zeal,  that  of  the  prefbyterians  is  the  mod  flaming 
and  intolerant?  u  The  quakers,"  fays  Dr.  Prieftley  [r,],  "  are 
the  only  body  of  chrillians,  who  have  uniformly  maintained  the 
principles  of  toleration.  Every  other  body  of  men  have  turned 
perfecutors,  when  they  had  power  : — but  the  quaker?,  though 
eltabliihed  in  Pennfylvania,  have  perfecuted  none. — I  have  lo 
much  confidence  in  their  moderation,  that,  different  as  my  opi- 
nions are  from  theirs,  I  believe  they  would  let  mc  live,  write, 
and  publifh  what  I  pleafed,  unmoleited  among  them  :  which  is 
more  than  I  could  promife  mylelf  from  any  other  body  cf  chris- 
tians whatever  •,  tie  prefltyteriansy  perhaps t  leajl  of  ail  excepted'* 
So  much  however  is  due  to  Boyfe,  as  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
did  not  forefee  all  the  confequences,  nor  approve  of  the  perfe- 
cution,  which  was  carried  on  againlt  Emlyn*;  and  that  he  be- 
haved with  more  candour  and  friendlinefs  to  him,  than  any  other 
diffenting  minifter  in  Dublin. 

The  time  of  Mr.  Boyle's  death  is  not  mentioned ;  but  his  fu- 
neral fermon  was  preached  at  Dublin,  Dec.  8,  1728.  He  was 
confidered  as  a  learned,  pious,  able,  and  ufeful  divine  ;  and  his 
works,  confiding  of  fermons  and  polemic  divinity,  were  pub- 
liflied, 1728,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

[cl  Biog.  F'rit.  ;d  edit.  [l]  On  education,  p.  134. 

£i>|  See  article  Lmlvn. 
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BOYSE  (Samuel)  [f],  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  a  very  inge- 
nious perfon  ;  and,  being  as  remarkable  for  imprudence -as  for 
ingenuity,  may  furnifh  a  very  edifying  article  to  numbers.  He 
was  born  in  1708,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  a  private  fchool  in  Dublin.  At  eighteen,  he.  was  feat  to  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow;  and,  before  he  had  entered  his  20th  year, 
married  a  tradefman's  daughter  of  that  city[G].  He  was  natu- 
rally extravagant,  and  foon  expofed  to  the  inconveniences  of  in- 
digence ;  and  his  wife  being  alfo  diflblute  and  vicious,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  accelerate  his  ruin.  His  father  fupported 
him  for  fome  time  \  but  tjiis  fupport  at  length  ceafing,  he  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh,  where  his  poetical  genius  procured  him 
many  friends,  and  fome  patrons.  In  1-731,  he  publifhed  a  vo- 
lume of  poems,  addreffed  to  the  countefs  of  Eglinton  ;  who  was 
a  patronefs  to  men  of  wit,  and  much  difcinguifhed  Boyfe  while 
he  refided  in  that  country.  He  wrote  alfo  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  ladyStormont,  intituled,  The  tears  of  the  mufes;  with  which 
lord  Stormont,  brother  to  the  late  earl  Mansfield,  was  fo  much 
pleafed,  that  he  ordered  Boyfe  a  handfom?  prefent. 

Thefe  publications,  and  the  honourable  notice  taken  of  them, 
were  the  means  of  recommending  him  to  very  high  perfons, 
who  were  defirous  of  ferving  him  ;  but  Boyfe  was  not  a  man 
to  be  ferved.  He  was  of  a  low-lived,  grovelling  humour: 
He  was,  fays  Cibber,  of  all  men  the  fartheft  removed  from  a 
gentleman  :  lie  had  no  graces  of  perfon,  and  fewer  ft  ill  of  con- 
verfation  ;  and  though  his  underilanding  was  very  extensive, 
yet  but  few  could  difcover  that  he  had  any  genius  above  the 
common  rank.  He  wrote  poems  j  but  thefe,  though  excellent 
in  their  kind,  were  loft  to  the  world,  by  being  introduced  with 
no  advantage.  His  acquaintance  were  of  fuch  a  call,  as  could  be 
of  no  fervice  to  him  ;  and,  though  voluptuous  and  luxurious,  he 
had  no  tafte  for  any  thing  elegant,  and  yet  was  to  the  lad  degree 
expensive.  The  contempt  and  poverty  he  was  fallen  into  at 
Edinburgh,  put  him  upon  going  to  London  ;  which  defign  being 
communicated  to  the  duchefs  of  Gordon,  who  ftill  retained  a 
high  opinion  of  his  poetical  talents,  {lie  gave  him  a  recommen- 
datory letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  obtained  another  for  him  to  fir 
Peter  King,  then  chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Stormont  alfo 
recommended  him  to  his  brother,  afterwards  earl  Mansfield  ; 
but  he  made  no  ufe  of  thefe  recommendations,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  fubfifiing  by  contributions.  About  1740,  he  was 
fo  reduced,  that  he  had  not  clothes  to  appear  abroad  in  :  he  had 
not,  fays  Cibber,  a  (flirt,  a  coat,  or  any  kind  of  apparel :  the 
fheets  in  which  he  lay  were  carried  to  the  pawnbroker's:  he  was 

[f]  Biog.  Brit.  2d  edit,  [g]  Cibber's  Lives  of  the  poets. 
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obliged  to  be  confined  to  bed,  w'uh  no  other  covering  than  a 
blanket ;  and  he  had  little  fupport,  but  what  he  got  by  writing 
letters  to  his  friends  in  the  moil  abje£r.  ftyle.  His  mode  of  Itu- 
dying  and  writing  was  curious:  he  fat  up  in  bed,  with  the  blanket 
wrapped  about  him,  through  which  he  had  cut  a  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  his  arm;  and,  placing  the  paper  upon  his  knee, 
fcribbled  in  the  beft  manner  he  could. 

In  1742,  we  find  him  in  a  fpunging-houfe,  whence  he  wrot* 
a  curious  letter  to  Mr.  Cave,  printer  of  the  Gentleman's  .Yla-r 
gazine  [h].  How  long  he  was  in  confinement  does  not  appear; 
however,  he  at  length  obtained  his  liberty  :  but  his  imprudence 
and  his  wants  ftill  continued,  and  he  had  often  recourfe  to  the 
nieaneft  arts  to  procure  benefactions.  At  fome  times  he  would 
raife  fubfcriptions.  for  poems,  which  did  not  exift;  and,  at  others, 
ordered  his  wife  to  inform  people  that  he  was  juft  expiring,  to 
move  the  compaffion  of  his  friends,  who  were  frequently  fur- 
priied  to  meet  the  man  in  the  ftreet  to-day,  who  was  yefterday 
faid  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  In  174.3^  he  publifhed  an  ode 
.on  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  intituled,  Albion's  triumph  ;  but  did 
not  put  his  name  to  it.  In  1745,  he  was  with  Mr.  Henry  at 
Reading,  where  he  was  paid  at  a  very  low  rate  for  compiling 
a  work,  intituled,  An  hillorical  review  of  the  tranfaclions  of 
Europe,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1739, 
to  the  infurre&ion  in  Scotland  in  1745  ;  with  the  proceedings 
in  parliament,  and  the  moft  remarkable*  domeftic  occurrences, 
during  that  period.    To  which  is  added,  An  impartial  hiftory  of 

[hJ   Which,   being  highly  edifying  as     can  fee  if  my  affair  can  peffibly  be  made  up. 


well  as  amuiing,  we  will  tranfcribe  verca- 
tim  from  the^BiographiaKritannica  : 

Inscription"  for  St.  Laz  arus's  Cavz. 
Hodie,  tefte  cclo  fummo, 
Sine  pane,  fine  nummo; 
Soite  pofirus  infefte, 
Scribo  tibidolens  mcefte. 
Fame,  bile,  iumet  jccur  : 
Urbane,  mine  open1.,  nreccr  : 
Ti'tii  enim  cor  humanurri 
Kon  a  malis  alienum. 
Mihi  mens  nee  male  grato, 
Pro  a  te  favdre  dato. 

Ex  gehenna  debitoi  ia,  . 

Vuko,  «*omo  fpoiigiacoiia. 

"Sir, 
I  wrote  you  yefterday  an  account  of  my 
unhappy  cafe.  I  am  every  moment  threat- 
ened to  be  turned  out  here,  becjule  I  have 
not  money  to  pay  for  my  bed  two  nights 
paft,  which  is  ufually  paid  before-hand  ; 
*nd  1  am  loth  to  go  into  the  counter,  till  J 


I  hope  therefore  you  will  have  the  huma- 
nit-/  to  fend  me  halt  a  guinea  for  fupport, 
till  I  can  rinifh  yourpape:s  in  my  hinds. 
The  ode  on  the  britifh  nation  I  hope  to 
have  done  to-day,  and  want  a  proof  copy 
of  that  part  of  Stowe  you  defign  for  the 
prefent  Magazine,  that  it  may  be  improved 
as  far  as  polTible  from  your  affiftance.  Your 
papers  are  but  ill  tranferibed.  1  agree  with 
you  as  to  St.  A uguftine's  cave.  1  humbly 
intreat  your  anfwer,  having  not  tailed  ar,y 
thing  fince  Tuefday  evening  I  came  here; 
and  my  coat  will  be  taken  off  my  back  for 
the  charge  of  the  bed,  fo  that  I  muft  go 
into  prifon  naked,  which  is  too  fhncking 
for  me  to  think  of.  I  am,  with  fineere  re- 
gard, fir,  your  unfortunate  humble  fervant, 

Crown  Cof  fee-House, 
Grocer's  Alley,  Poultry,       ,    S.  Bovsz. 
July  21,  1742. 

Received  from  Mr.  Cave  the  fum  of  half 
a  guinea  by  me,  in  confinement,  S.  Boyle." 
Sent, 

the 
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the  late  rebellion,  Sec.  This  work  was  published,  1747,  in  2 
vols.  8vo.  and  is  laid  not  to  be  deftitute  of  merit.  While  at 
Reading,  his  wife  died;  upon  which  he  tied  a  piece  of  black  rib- 
bon round  the  neck  of  a  little  lap-dog,  which  he  always  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  arms,  as  imagining  it  gave  him  the  air  of 
a  man  of  tafte.  He  alfo,  when  in  his  cups,  which  was  as  often 
as  he  had  money,  indufged  a  dream  of  his  wife's  being  ilill  alive  ; 
and  would  talk  fpitefully  of  thofe  by  whom  he  fufpected  her  to 
be  entertained  :  lb  that,  it  feems,  he  was  not  without  a  good  de- 
gree of  affectation  in  his  character. 

After  Boyfe's  return  from  Reading,  his  behaviour  and  ap- 
pearance were  more  decent,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
reformation  •,  but  his  health  now  vifibly  declined,  and  he  died, 
after  a  lingering  illnefs,  May  1749,  in  obfeure  lodgings  near 
Shoe-lane,  where  he  was  buried  at  the  expence  of  the  parifh. 
Some  affecting  anecdotes  of  him  may  be  feen  in  Nichols's 
feleet  collection  of  poems,  recited  on  the  beft  authority.  He 
is  a  melancholy  inilance  of  the  wretched nefs,  contempt,  and  dif- 
grace,  to  which  the  moft  ingenious  perfons  may  reduce  them- 
felvcs  bv  an  abufe  of  thofe  powers  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed them.  His  genius  was  not  confined  to  poetry  :  he  had 
alfo  a  tafte  for  painting,  mufic,  and  heraldry.  It  is  faid,  that 
his  poems,  if  collected,  would  make  fix  moderate  volumes  :  two 
have  been  publifhed.  But  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  perform- 
ances was  his  poem,  called  Deity ;  the  third  edition  of  which 
was  publifhed  in  1752,  8vo.  It  is  ftyied  by  Hervey[i]  "  a  beau- 
tiful and  inftructive  poem  ;"  and  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Fielding 
with  commendation.  That  ingenious  writer  gives  a  quotation 
from  it,  which  he  calls  "  a  very  noble  one;  and,"  adds  he,  "  taken 
from  a  poem,  long  fince  buried  in  oblivion  :  a  proof  that  good 
books,  no  more  than  good  men,  do  always  furvive  the  bad  [k]." 

If  we  did  not  know  from  obfervation,  that  fuch  ftrange  con- 
tradictory qualities  exift  in  fome  peculiar  temperaments,  it 
would  be  almoft  impoffible  to  conceive  how  any  thing  fublime, 
beautiful,  elegant,  and  affecting,  could  ever,  even  in  the  moil 
favourable  and  lucid  intervals,  be  produced  from  fuch  inelegant 
and  profligate  manners. 

BOZE  (Claude  Gros  df.),  was  born  at  Lyons,  Jan.  28,  1680, 
of  parents  who  gave  him  an  excellent  education.  He  attached 
himfelf  to  jurifprudence  ;  but  antiquities  and  medals  foon  occu- 
pied him  entirely.  The  chancellor  de  Pontchartrain,  the  abbe 
Bignon,  Vaillant,  Hardouin,  admired  him  for  the  amiablenefs  of 
his  manners,  and  the  depth  of  his  learning.  In  1705,  he  pub- 
lifhed fome  ingenious  differtations  upon  medals  and  other  mo- 

p]   Meditations,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.  [x]    Hiftory  of. Tom  Jones,  book  viii.  ch.  1. 

numents.. 
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numents,  which  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  academy  of  in- 
scriptions and  belles-lettres.  He  was  received  under  the  title  of 
pupil,  and  the  year  following  he  became  perpetual  Secretary.  The 
french  academy  too  admitted  him  of  their  ibciety  in  1715.  He 
was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals  in  17  19;  and 
the  year  after  he  fet  out  for  Holland,  in  the  defign  of  augment- 
ing that  grand  collection.  On  being  returned  to  Paris,  he  de- 
voted the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  academy  of  belles-lettres  and 
the  cabinet  of  medals.  He  had  the  infpection  of  the  library  in 
1745,  during  the  illnefs  of  M.  Maboui.  He  had  laid  down  the 
place  of  Secretary  to  the  academy  three  years  before.  That  So- 
ciety  loft  him  entirely  in  1753;  he  died  the  10th  of  September 
that  year,  aged  74.  He  was  as  eftimable  for  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  temper  as  for  the  depth  of  his  knowledge.  He  gave  Several 
works  to  the  public,  which  are  mentioned  below  [l]. 

BRACCIOLINI  dell'  Api  (Francis),  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Piftoya  of  a  noble  family  in  1556,  was  near  40  years  of  age 
when  he  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  State,  for  the  fake  of  holding 
a  cauonry.  The  cardinal  Maifei  Barberini,  whofe  (Secretary  he 
had  been  during  his  nunciature  in  France,  being  advanced  to  the 
tiara  under  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  Bracciolini  repaired  to 
Rome  to  felicitate  the  new  pontiff,  who  was  an  encourager  of 
literary  men,  and  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him.  Pie  placed 
him  in  quality  of  fecretary,  with  his  brother  the  cardinal  An- 
thony Barberini.  After  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  he  retired  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  died  in  1645,  at  the  age  of  80. 
It  was  on  occaSion  of  a  poem  in  23  cantos,  which  he  compofed 
on  the  election  of  that  pope,  that,  in  order  to  Shew  his  Satis- 
faction, the  pontiff  ordered  him  to  adopt  the  furname  delle  Jpit 
and  to  add  to  his  arms  three  bees,  Still  borne  by  the  Bar- 
berinis.  This  poet  compoSed  Several  poems  of  various  kinds  [m]. 

BRACTON  (Henry  de)  [n],  a  celebrated  engliih  lawyer  in 

[lj  The  edition  of  the  firft  15  volumes  the  Catalogue  of  his  library,  174J,  in  fol. 

of  the  Memoires  de  l'academiedes  infciip-  It  was  well  chofen,  and  full  of  rare  and  cu- 

tiorrs  et  belles-lettres.     The  hiftoncal  pa-  rious  books.    This  catalogue  is  very  much 

negyrics  which  embellifh   thefe  memoirs  in  requeft  among  the  bibliographers,  and 

weie  printed  feparately  in  2.  vols.  i2mo.  fells  at  a  high  price.   Another  was  puoliiked 

They  are  ingenious  and  asreeaHle.     They  after  his  death,  Paris,  1753,  Svo, 

m.'.y  contain  fewer  of  thofc  delicate  flrok.es  [m]     I.     La  Croce   riauquillata,    Paris, 

with  which  the  eioges  of  Fontenelle  abound,  t6ck,  r:mo,   ut  heroic  poem,  which  the 

but  perhaps  they  exceed  them  in  elegance  Iu'isr.sdonot  hefitate  to  rank  immediately 

and    taft?.     They  are    however   i!n»i]u^!.  after  the  Jerufalem  of  Tallb.  2.  Lofeherno 

2.   The  fecond  edition  of  the  med*-ic  hif-  degli  dei,  an   heroi-comic  poem,    Rome, 

tory  of  Louis   XIV,  bright  down  to  his  1626,  nmo;   in  which  he  has  ingenioufly 

death,,  1723,  folio.    He  gives  the  drawings  ridiculed  the    pagan   deities.     This  truly 

and  iinpreffes  of  many  of  them.     3.  The  original  poem  has  been  thought  not  inferior 

hiftory  of  the  emperor  Tetricus  ilfuftrated  to  the  Secchia  rapita  di  Taflbni.     3.  Tra- 

hy  medals.     4.    Several  differtations   on  gedies,  comedies,  and  patroraU.     Braccio- 

tii-2  ancient  medals,  difperfed  for  the  moft  lini  alfo  exercifed  himfelf  in  lyric  poetry, 

p  ?rt  throi.ishout  the   Memoires  de  l'acade-  I  •:]    Worthies  of  Devonlhire,  p.  5. 
».      de.<  belles-lettres.     5.    He  published 

the 
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•the  xiiith  century,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Prince,  born  in  De- 
vonshire ;  and  Studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  tows.     Applying  himfelf  afterwards  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  laws  of  England,  he  rofe  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar  ;  and, 
in  1244,  was  by  king  Henry  III.  made  one  of  the  judges  itine- 
rant.    At  prefent,  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  learned  work  De 
legibus  et  confuetudinibus  Angliae  ;  the  firft  printed  edition  of 
it  was  in  1  \6q,  folio.     In  1640,  it  was  printed  in  4to  \  and  great 
pains  was  taken  to  collate  various  MSS.     One  of  the  moft  au- 
thentic manufcripts  of  this  work  was  burnt  in  the   fire  which 
confumed  a  part  of  the  Cotton  library,  0£t.  23,  1731.     It  is  a 
finifhed  and  fyftematic  performance  j  giving  a  complete  view  of 
the  law,  in  all  its  titles,  as  it  flood  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  thefe  into  tracts  and  chapters. 
Confiftently  with  the  extenfivenefs  and  regularity  of  the  plan, 
the  feveral  parts  of  it  are  filled  with  a  curious  and  accurate  de- 
tail of  legal  learning,  fo  that  the  reader  never  fails  of  deriving 
inftru£tion  or  amufement  from  the  ftudy  of  this  fcientific  trea- 
tife  on  our  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.     It  is  written  in  a  ftyle 
much  beyond  the  generality  of  the  writers  of  that  age  ;  being 
though  not  always  polifhed,  yet   Sufficiently  clear,  expreffive, 
and  nervous.     The  excellence  of  Bradton's  ftyle  muft  be  attri- 
buted to  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  roman  law- 
yers and  canonists,  from  whom  likewife  he  adopted  greater  helps 
than  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.     Many  of  thofe  pithy 
-fentences  which  have  been  handed  down  from  him  as  rules  and 
maxims  of  our  law,  are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  im- 
perial and  pontifical  jurisprudence.     The  familiarity  with  which 
Bracton   recurs  to  the    roman  code  has  ftruck  many   readers 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  part  of  his  character  j  and  fome 
have  thence  pronounced  a  hafty  judgment  upon  his  fidelity  as  a 
writer  upon  the  englifh  law  [0]. 

The  value  fet  on  this  work  foon  after  its  publication  is  evinced 
bv  the  treatifes  of  Britton  and  Fleta,  which  are  nothing  more 

fol  It  feems  to  be  a  fafhion  to  discredit  him  into  a  verv  fingular  theory.     He  lays 

Bract"1*;,  on   a  fuppofition   of  his  having  it  down  that   Littleton's  Tenures  exhibit 

mingled  too  much  of  the  civilian  and  ca-  the  fyftem  introduced  by  William  the  con- 

nonift  with  t!:e  common  lawyer;  any  no-  queror  in  all  its  genuine  purity;  that  this 

lion  that  hss  got  into  vogue  on  fuch  a  fub-  fyftem  was  corrupied   by  a  mixture  from 

-\ct  is  likely  to  have  many  to  retail  it,  and  other  polities  in  the  writings  of  Britton, 

lew  to  examine  its  juftnefs.  Among  others  F  leta,  and  G!anvi:le,  but  more  particularly 

.who  have  mot!  decidedly  declared  againit  in  thofe  of  Braiton.      Full  of  this  prepof- 

Bradton,  we  find  M.  Houard.  the  norman  terous  idea,  he  pcbliflied  an  edition  of  Lit- 

advocate  :  this  gentleman  was  at  the  pains  tleton  with  a  commentary,  and,  to  decide 

to  give  an  edition  of  Glan\  ille,  Fleta,  and  the  point  without  more  debate,  has  entitled' 

B.itton  ;  but  has  omitted  Bracton,  becaufc  it  Anciennes  loix  des  Francois. 
his  writings  had  corrupted  the  law  ,of  Eug.-         After  this,  the  admirers  of  Brafton  will 

Jand.  not  apprehend  much  from  this  deterviined] 

That  gentleman's  conceptions  about  the  enemy  to  his  reputation  as  an  englifh  law- 

furity  of  the  Jaw  of  England  have  feduced  yer, 

than 
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than  appendages  to  Bracton.  The  latter  was  intended  as  an  epi- 
tome of  that  author  \  and  the  merit  of  the  former  is  confined  to 
the  fihgle  office  of  fupplying  fome  few  articles  that  had  -been 
touched  lightly  by  him,  with  the  addition  of  the  itatutes  made 
fince  he  wrote.  In  after  times  he  continued  the  great  treafure 
of  our  ancient  jurifprudence.  Thus  was  Bracton  defervedh/ 
looked  up  to  as  the  firft  fource  of  legal  knowledge,  even  fo  low- 
down  as  the  days  of  lord  Coke,  who  feems  to  have  made  this 
author  his  guide  in  all  his  enquiries  into  the  foundation  of  our 
law  [p*|. 

BRADBURY  (Thomas),  was  born  in  London  1672,  and 
educated  at  an  academy  at  Clapham  in  Surry  kept  by  Mr.  Row, 
where  he  had  for  his  fchoolfellow  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Watts. 
In  his  early  youth  he  became  a  molt  celebrated  preacher  in  de- 
fence of  calviniftical  dodtrines  and  revolution  principles  ;  and  it 
mult  be  confeffed,  that  a  more  loyal  fubject  to  the  prefent  royal 
family,  or  a  bolder  advocate  for  calvinifm,  never  mounted  the 
pulpit.  Naturally  bold  and  intrepid,  he  thought  no  dangers  too 
great,  fo  as  he  could  promote  his  favourite  notions  ;  for  it  may 
be  juftly  faid  of  him,  he  was  fincere.  He  publifhed  feveral  theo- 
logical treadles  ;  and  fince  his  death,  three  volumes  of  Sermons 
on  public  occafions  have  been  printed.  He  died  1757,  aged  85, 
and  lies  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

BRADFORD  (Samukl),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  fon  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  born  in  Black - 
fryars,  Dec.  20,  1652.  -He  was  educated  both  at  St.  Paul's 
fchool  and  at  the  Charter-houfe,  and  afterwards  at  Bennet-col- 
lege  Cambridge,  which  place  he  left  on  account  of  fome  fcruples 
of  confeience  on  the  articles  of  oaths  and  fubferiptions.  He  went 
abroad  and  ftudied  phyfic;  and  after  his  return  home,  by  the 
means  of  archbifhop  Sancroft,  obtained  a  royal  mandate  to  the 
univerfity  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1682,  and  ten  years  after 
was  ordained  by  bifhop  Compton.  In  {691,  he  was  chofen  mi- 
nifter  of  St.  Thomas's  church  in  Southwark,  and  foon  after  lec- 
turer of  St.  Mary  le  Bow. 

About  this  time  he  became  tutor  to  archbifhop  Tillotfon's 
children.  In  1693,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Timothy  Puller  ;  and  in  169S  was  made 
chaplain  to  king  "William,  as  he  was  afterwards  to  queen  Anne, 
upon  whole  vifiting  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  in  April  1  705, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  together 
with  Dr.  William  Fleetwood,  Dr.  Snape,  and  others  -y  and  in 
February  1707,  had  a  prebend  of  Weftminfter  conferred  upon 
him.     In   17 10,  juft  after  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  he  was 

[p]  This  account  of  Bracton  is  principally  extracted  from  Mr.  Reeves's  Hiftory  of 
tfce  eiiglilh  law. 

recommended 
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recommended  to  and  accepted  of  by  her  majefty  for  the  rn- 
fhopric  of  St.  David's ;  but  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry, 
being  refufed  to  hold  his  prebend  or  rectory  in  commendam,the 
circumftances  of  his  family  obliged  him  to  wave  the  bifhopvic. 
In  May  1716  he  was  elected  mailer  of  Bennet-college  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Thomas  Green,  who  had  refigned  ;  and  in  April 
1718  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Carlifle,  and  July  19, 
1723,  translated  to  that  of  Rochefter;  which  he  held,  with  the 
deanry  of  Weftminfler,  till  his  death,  on  the  17th  of  March 
173 1,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  edited  archbiihcp  lil- 
lotlon's  fermons. 

BR ADICK  (Walter'),  a  penfioner  in  the  Charter-houfe,  was 
born  in  i~oo.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Lifbon, 
a  confiderable  merchant  there  ;  and  narrowly  eicaped  with  his 
life,  after  feeing  all  his  property  iwallowed  up.  Some  time  after 
his  arrival  in  England  he  loft  his  eye-fight,  when  her  majefty 
was  gracioully  pleafed  to  give  him  her  warrant  for  the  comfort- 
able afylum  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the 
different  languages,  and  was  the  author  of  feveral  detached 
publications  ;  but  his  "  Choheletb,  or  royal  preacher,"  a  poem, 
publifhed  in  1765,  will  be  a  lulling  tellimony  of  his  abilities. 
He  died  Dec.  31,  1794. 

BRADLEY  (Jamfs),  D.  D.  favilian  profefibr  of  aftronomy 
in  Oxford,  F.  R.  S.  and  member  of  the  academies  of  fciences 
and  belles-lettres  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Peterfburgh,  and  Bologna, 
was  born  at  Shireborn  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  1692,  and  educated 
at  Northleach  in  the  fame  county.  1  hence  he  was  admitted  a 
commoner  of  Baliol-college  in  Oxford,  March  15,  17 10  :  where 
betook,  the  degree  of  i>.  A.  Gel.  14,  17 14,  and  of  M.  A. 
Jan.  21,  1716.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  prieft  in  1 7 1 9,. 
and  inftituted  the  fame  year  to  the  vicarage  of  Bridllow  in  liere- 
fordfhire.  He  never  had  any  other  preferment  in  the  church, 
except  the  fmall  reclory  or  finecure  of  Landewy  WeJfry,  in  the 
county  of  i'embroke,  and  diocefe  of  St.  David  :  and  his  infti- 
tution  to  this  bears  d.'te  the  1  ft  of  March  1719.  It  is  prefumed 
that  the  bifhop  of  Hereford,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  was  his 
patron  to  the  vicarage;  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  was  then  fe- 
cretary  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  procured  him  the  finecure. 

It  appears  that  thus  early  in  life  he  had  many  friends ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  by  fome  of  them  he  might  have  rifen  to  emi- 
nence in  the  church,  had  not  his  natural  inclination  led  him  to 
purfue  other  ihidies,  in  which  he  afterwards  fhone  fo  cenfpi- 
cuouily.  He  received  his  firft  rudiments  of  the  mathematics 
from  his  uncle  Dr.  James  Pound,  who  refided  at  his  living  of 
"Wanftead  in  FiTex,  where  our  ailrcnomer  was  fome  time  cu- 
rate :  this  gentleman  was  his  mother's  brother,  a  man  of  fingular 
capacity  and  genius,  and  eminent  as  a  divine,  a  phyucian,  and  a 

mathematician. 
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mathematician.  In  the  two  former  capacities  he  went  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,  in  the  company's  fervice ;  and  was  one  of  thofc 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  from  the  maflacre  of  the 
factory,  on  the  ifland  of  Palo  Condore,  in  Cochin  China.  An 
account  of  this  (hocking  fcene  remains  amongft  Dr.  Bradley's 
papers,  written  by  Dr.  Pound,  together  with  a  journal  kept  by 
him  on  board  the  Rofe  floop,  until,  after  many  difficulties  and 
dillreiTes,  they  arrived  at  Batavia  the  18th  of  April  1705.  The 
public  fullered  much  in  this  cataftrophe,  by  the  lofs  of  Dr. 
Pound's  papers,  and  other  valuable  curiofkies  collected  by  him, 
which  all  perifhed  in  the  conflagration  ;  as  he  had  no  time  to 
fave  any  thing  but  his  own  life.  With  this  relation,  to  whom 
he  was  dear  even  more  than  by  the  ties  of  blood,  he  fpent  all  his 
vacations  from  other  duties:  it  was  whilft  with  him  at  Wanltead, 
that  he  fir  ft  began  the  obfer  vat  ions  with  the  feclor,  which  led  to 
thofe  important  difcoveries,  and  enabled  him  to  fettle  the  laws 
of  the  alterations  of  the  fixed  liars  from  the  progreilive  motion 
of  light,  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis. 

On  the  death  of  John  Keill,  M.  D.  he  was  chofen  favilian 
profefTbr  of  aftronomy  in  Oxford  ;  his  appointment  bears  date 
Oct.  31,  1 72 1.  On  this  promotion,  lb  agreeable  to  his  tafte,  he 
refigned  the  living  of  Bridftow,  and  alfo  the  fmecure  of  Lan- 
dewy  Welfry,  and  henceforward  devoted  his  time  and  ftudies  tcr 
his  beloved  fcience  ;  nor  was  he  fooner  known,  than  diflin- 
guifhed  by  the  friendfhip  of  lord  Macclesfield,  fir  Tfaac  Newton, 
his  colleague  in  the  favilian  profeiTbrfhip,  Dr.  Hal  ley,  and  other 
great  mathematicians,  aftronomers,  and  patrons  of  fcience.  In 
1730,  he  fucceeded  Mr.  White  fide,  as  leclure-reader  of  allro- 
nomy and  experimental  philofophy  in  Oxford  :  which  was  a 
confiderable  emolument  to  himfelf,  and  which  he  held  till  with- 
in a  year  or  two  of  his  death  :  when  the  ill  Hate  of  his  health 
made  it  neceflary  to  refign  it.  At  the  deceafe  or"  Dr.  Halley,  he 
was  appointed  agronomical  obfervator,  at  the  royal  obfervatory 
at  Greenwich:  the  appointment  is  dated  February  3,  1741-2. 
From  letters  found  amongft  his  papers,  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Halley  was  greatly  defirous  that  our  aftronomer  mould  fucceed 
him  ;  and  in  one  letter,  when  he  found  himfelf  declining,  he 
defires  his  leave  to  make  intereft  for  him :  but  he  owed  this 
new  acquifitiou  chiefly  to  the  friendihip  of  lord  Macclesfield, 
the  late  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  Upon  this  promotion 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doclor  of  divinity,  by  di- 
ploma from  Oxford. 

In  174.7,  he  publilhcd  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
concerning  an  apparent  motion  obferved  in  feme  of  the  fixed 
liar  ;  on  account  of  which  he  obtained  the  annual  gold  prize- 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  in  confequence  of 
thi*    letter,  that   in    1748    George    II.  by    his    Ciga    manual, 

directed 
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direfted  to  the  commiffioners  and  principal  officers  of  his  navy, 
ordered  the  payment  of  ioool.  to  James  Bradley,  D.  D.  his 
aftronomer,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  obfervatory,"*in  order  to 
repair  the  old  inftruments  in  the  laid  obfervatory,  and  to 
provide  new  ones.  This  enabled  him  to  furnilH  it  with  the 
noblefc  and  molt  accurate  apparatus  in  the  known .  world 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  royal  donor  :  in  the 
executive  part  of  this  ufeful  work,  thofe  eminent  artifts  Mr. 
George  Graham  and  Mr.  Bird  deferve  honourable  mention  j 
who  contributed  much  towards  the  perfection  of  thofe  inftru- 
ments,  which  enabled  Dr.  Bradley  to  leave  behind  him  the  greateft 
number  of  the  molt  accurate  obfervations  that  were  perhaps  ever 
made  by  any  one  man.  Nor  was  this  the  laft  inltance  whereby 
his  late  majefty  diftinguifhed  his  royal  aftronomer  ;  for,  upon 
his  refufing  to  accept  the  living  of  Greenwich  from  a  confeien- 
tious  fcruple,  "  that  the  duty  of  a  paltor  was  incompatible  with 
his  other  ftudies  and  neceffary  engagements,"  his  majefty  granted 
him  an  annuity  or  yearly  penlion  of  250I.  during  pleafure  :  in 
confideration  (as  the  fign  manual,  dated  Feb.  15,  1752,  ex- 
prefies  it)  of  his  great  {kill  and  knowledge  in  the  feveral  branches 
of  aftronomy,  and  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  which  have 
proved  fo  ufeful  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  kingdom." 
This  penficn  was  continued  to  the  demife  of  the  late,  and  re- 
newed by  the  prefent  king. 

About  1748,  he  became  entitled  to  bilhop  Crew's  benefaction 
of'3ol.  per  ann.  to  the  lecture  reader  in  experimental  philofophy 
in  Oxford.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1752  ;  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  in  1748  ;  of  that 
at  Peterfburg,  in  1754;  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Bologna, 
in  1757  •,  and  alio  of  the  royal  Pruffian  academy  of  fciences  and 
belles  lettres,  but  the  time  when  does  not  appear  amonglt  hw 
papers. 

By  too  clofe  application  to  his  obfervations  and  ftudies,  as 
is  probable,  our  royal  aftronomer  was  afflicted  for  near  two 
years  before  his  death,  with  a  grievous  oppreflion  on  his  fpirits, 
which  quite  put  an  end  to  his  labours  :  his  chief  diftrefs  arofe 
from  an  apprehenlion,  that  he  fhould  furvive  his  rational  facul- 
ties ;  but  this  fo  much  dreaded  evil  never  came  upon  him.  In 
June  1762,  he  was  taken  with  afuppreftion  of  urine,  occafioned 
(as  it  afterwards  appeared)  by  an  inflammation  in  his  kidnies, 
which  brought  him  to  his  end  the  13th  of  July  following.  He 
died  at  Chalford  in  Gloucefterihire,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age,  and  lies  interred  at  Minchinhampton  in  the  fame  county, 
near  to  the  remains  of  his  wife  and  mother.  In  1 744,  he  had 
mayried  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Peach,  of  Chalford,  efq.  by  whom 
he  left  one  daughter. 

He  was  a  man  as  amiable  in  his  manners,  and  exemplary  in 
i  his 
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his  conduct,  as  lie  was  diftinguifhed  by  application  and  {kill  in 
the  fciences.  He  was  not  fond  of  being  an  author,  and  hence 
few  cf  his  works  were  pubiifhed ;  but  his  obfervations  furvive 
him,  and  are  complete  and  well  preferved  in  thirteen  folio 
and  two  quarto  volumes  ;  they  contain  the  moft  numerous 
and  exact  collection  that  ever  was  made,  and  will  be  lodged  in 
fafety  for  the  public  ufe. 

BRADSHAW  (Henry),  a  poet  of  note  in  the  xivth  century. 
Winftanley  tells  us  he  was  born  in  Chefter,  and  bred  a  benedic- 
tine  monk  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Werburg.  Bale  mentions 
him  with  commendation.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  in  verfe, 
called  the  Life  of  St.  Werburg,  wherein  he  thinks  the  greateft 
glory  of  a  nation  is  to  draw  their  original  from  times  out  of 
mind. 

BRADSHAW  (John),  ferjeant  at  law,  and  prefident  of  the 
high  court  of  juftice  convoked  for  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  was 
born  in  1586,  being  defcended  from  a  vei-y  antient  family,  fet- 
tled at  Bradfhaw  in  Chinley  liberty,  near  Chapel  en  le  Firth  in 
Derbyfhire.  The  prefident  was  born  at  Marple  Hall  in  Chefhire, 
a  few  miles  from  Chapel  en  le  Firth,  at  which  town  he  and  his 
brothers  received,  as  it  is  faid,  part  of  their  education.  He 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  fheriff's  court  In  Guildhall, 
London,  and  juftice  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chefter. 

When  the  parliament  appointed  him  prefident,  they  affigned 
him  a  guard  for  the  fecuvity  of  his  perfon,  and  the  dean's  houfe 
at  Weftminfter  for  his  habitation,  with  5000I.   in  money,  be- 
sides the  feat  of  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  called  Summer-hill,  and 
lord   Codington's   eftate  of  Fante-hill  in   Wiltihire,  valued  at 
Ijcol.  per  annum.     Though  the  dignity  of  his  office  made  him. 
more  confpicuous  than  fome  others,  and  more  the  object  of  re- 
fentment  to  the  royalifts,  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  he  was  not 
half  fo  inftru mental  in  bringing  him   to  the  block.     He  even 
frequently  declared,  that  in  refpe£f.  of  the  king  he  would  do  no 
more  than   the  law  required  and  commanded ;  he  was  likewife 
by  no  means  pleafed  with  Cromwell's  ufurping  the  government, 
as  it  was  molt  clearly  his  defire  to  have  a  commonwealth  efta- 
blifhed.     He  even  fpoke  refpeCtfully  of  the  royal  authority  ex- 
ercifed  within  thofe  bounds  that  are  prefcribed  it  by  law.     He 
was  turned  out  of  his  poft  of  prefident  by  Cromwell,  in  which 
office  he  was  fucceeded  by  John  Lifle,  efq.  whofe  lady  fell  a 
victim  to  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  judge  Jefferies.     We  find 
no  mention  of  the  prefident  in  hiftory  after  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  which  happened  in    1658,  one  year  before  that  of 
Bradfhaw,  whofe  infirmities  perhaps  prevented   him   from  en- 
raging in  bufmefs  for  fome  time  before  death  put  an  end  to  his 
Sjpours.     The  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  was  not  determined  on 
Vol.  III.  E  at 
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at  fo  early  a  period  as  the  prefident's  deceafe.  '  Indeed  if  it 
had,  it  would  not  have  been  unnatural  for  Bradfhaw,  in  imita- 
tion of  Ludlow  and  fome  others  of  thofe  that  fat  in  judgment 
on  Charles  I.  to  have  left  his  native  country  in  fearch  of  a  place 
of  refuge. 

There  can  be  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  prefident  Brad- 
fhaw died  at  Barbadoes,  as  many  ingenious  people  have  con- 
ceived [_oJ],  or  any  other  place  abroad.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  infult  to  the  good  fenfe  and  penetration  of  Bradlhaw  ta 
fuppofe  that  he  would  have  chofen  an  engliui  fettlement  in  the 
Weft  Indies  as  a  place  of  refuge  againft  the  fury  of  the  king. 
Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  miiiiHers  of  Charles  II.  would  have 
fuffered  one  of  his  father's  judges  to  remain  quiet  in  an  iiland 
which  was  entirely  in  the  king's  power  I  Certainly  not.  They 
would  have  taken  him  from  his  retreat,  and  butchered  him  with 
the  fame  barbarity  as  they  did  Harrifon  and  his  companions. 
So  many  unlikely  circumitances  attend  this  fuppofed  retiring 
and  concealment  of  Bradfliaw,  that  even  if  no  hiftorian  had 
mentioned  him  after  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.  it  could  have 
deferved  no  credit.     In  the  prefent  cafe  the  death  of  Bradfhaw 


£qj  This  fuppofition  is  founded  on  the 
following  epitaph  being  found  engraven 
upon  a  cannon  at  the  fummit  of  a  Iteep 
hill  near  Martha  Bray  in  Jamaica,  and  in- 
ferted  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  liv.p.  834. 

STRANGER, 

Ere  thou  pafs  contemplate  this  cannon, 

Nor  regardlcfs  be  told, 

That  near  its  tvafe  lies  depofited  the  duft 

Of  JOHN  BRADSHAW, 

Who  nobly  ftiperior  to  felfilfi  regards, 

Defpiiing  alike  the  pageantry  of   courtly 

Splendour, 

The  blaft  of  calumny, 

And  the  terrors  of  royal  vengeance, 

Prefided  in  the   illuflrious  band 

Of  Heroes  and  Patriots, 

Who  fairly  and  openly  adjudged 

CHARLES  STUART,  f 

Tyrant  of  England, 

To  a  public  and  exemplary  death  ; 

Thereby  prefenting  to  the  amazed  world, 

And  tranfmitt'mg  down  thro'  applauding 

Ages, 

The  moil  glorious  example 

Of  unfhaken  virtue, 

Love  of  freedom, 

And  impartial  juftice 

Ever  exhibited  on  the  blood-ftained  theatre 

Of  human  actions. 

Oh,  reader,  pafs  not  on 


Till  thou  haft  blefTcd  his  mernsry : 

And  never,  never  forget, 
That  Rebellion  to  Tyrants- 
Is  Obedience   to  God. 

The  account  of  his  magnificent  public 
funeral  in  Weirrr.i after  abbey  has  long 
been  placed  by  feveral  among  their  hiftoric 
doubts.  He  is  not  much  mentioned  for 
feveral  years  before  ii is  fuppofed  death 
happened,  and  probably  had  retired  from 
public  bulinefs  foon  after  Oliver  fo  egre- 
giouily  difappointed  the  views  and  hopes! 
of  the  republican  party  by  accepting  the 
office  of  Protector.  And  during  the  fhort 
fpace  of  time  which  intervened  between 
the  death  of  Ciomwell  and  the  reftorationj 
the  various  contending  parties  appear  t» 
have  been  too  bulily  engaged  with  their 
own  fquabbles  and  difcords,  to  pay  fuch  a 
diftinguifhed  maik  of  refpect  to  the  me- 
mory  of  Bradfhaw.  Belides,  our  hifto- 
rians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  circum- 
itances of  his  burial.  Nor  is  it  incredible 
that  he,  forefeeing  how  thefe  confufions 
would  end,  fhould  think,  it  prudent  to- 
abfeond,  as  knowing  he  muftbe  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  new  king  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  the  very  firlt  object  ot  their 
revenge.  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  iiv.  p.  2^4, 
-55- 
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an  England  is  recorded  by  fo  many  contemporary  writers  [r], 
and  the  mean  and  brutal  revenge  of  Charles  II.  is  alfo  fo  well 
afcertained,  that  we  cannot  fee  how  any  peffon  can  entertain 
the  leall  doubt  of  it  [s]. 

BRADWARDIN  (Thomas),  born  at  Hatfield  in  SufTex,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  xiiith  century,  was  educated  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  had  the  character  of  a 
good  mathematician,  a  great  philofopher,  and  fo  confiderable  a 
divine,  that  he  is  commonly  called  doctor  profundus.  He  is 
ftill  more  commendable  for  his  moral  qualifications,  being  a 
perfon  of  great  regularity  and  courage  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
function  :  upon  which  account,  archbiihop  Stratford  recom- 
mended him  for  confeffor  to  king  Edward  III.     Which  office 


[r]  From  a  collection  of  pamphlets  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum,  No.  Sr5,  1'mall  ato. 
"  On  Monday  laft  (Oct.  3r,  i'i^O.)  it 
pleafed  Cod  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of 
lord  Bradfhaw,  after  a  year's  lingering 
under  a  fierce  and  mod  tedious  quartan 
ague.  Upon  his  ifcath-bed  hedefired  that 
God  would  be  pleafed  to  unite  the  hejrts 
o'  his  people  in  all  chriftian  practices ,  both 
Spiritual  and  temporal  ;  and  that  fuch  as 
profefs  holinefs,  and  walk  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  might  not 
be  reft. aired  from  their  proteffions,  but 
that  a  gofpel  miniftry  might  be  fettled, 
and  an  equal  hunt  in  diilributing  juftice 
to  all  perfons  duly  administered. "  Vide 
the  •«  Loyal  Scout,"  from  Friday  Oct.  2.8, 
to  Friday  Nov.  4,  169,0.:  13. — No.  129, 
large  4to,  of  the  fame  collection  :  "White- 
hall, Oct.  51.  This  day  it  pleafed  God 
to  put  a  peiiod  to  the  life  of  lord  Brad- 
fhaw, after  a  year's  lingering  under  a  fierce 
anl  molt  teiious  quartan  ague;  which,  in 
all  probability,  would  nor  have  taken  Lim 
away  yel  awhile,  had  he  not,  by  his  in- 
defatigable affection  towards  the  public 
affairs  and  fafety.  in  a  time  of  danger, 
waited  himfeif  with  extraordinary  labouts 
from  day  to  day.  For  the  commonwealth 
he  alwuvs  lived,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
commonwealth  he  died  fo  foon. 

"  To  do  right  to  the  dea.J,  whom  it  is 
now  no  time  to  flatter,  and  that  I  may  pro- 
pound a  noble  pattern  to  our  nation,  give 
me  leave  to  fay  what,  after  ten  years  ob- 
servation, I  know  moft  true  He  was  a 
man  of  mo'.t  exemplary  piety,  with  no 
noife  or  outward  orientation;  one  that 
truly  feared  God,  and  made  it  the  bulinels 
of  his  family  to  ferve  him,  lo  that  mere 
COnftant  devotion  and  temperance  had  not 
been  feen  in  any  other  :  a  great  patron  of 
nvniirers,  in  his  own  houfe  and  abroad, 
that  weie  inioifters  indeed,  and  a  true  lover 


of  learned  men,  yet  of  none  that  were 
either  vicious  or  feditious,  fo  that  over 
thofe  whom  he  once  owned,  he  ever  held 
a  ftrift  and  curious  eye  ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
fay  whether  bounty  towards  them,  or 
abundant  charity  towaids  the  godly  poor, 
were  moftconfpicuous  in  his  christian  prac- 
tice. For  a  found  heart  in  things  reli- 
gious, a  rare  acute  judgment  in  the  ftate 
of  things  civil,  a  wife  conduct  in  the  ad- 
mimftiarion  of  ftate  affairs,  an  eloquent 
tongue  to  inform  a  friend,  or  convince  an 
aJverfary,  a  moft  equ^l  heart  and  hand  in 
distributing  ju!t'.:e  to  both,  a  care  of  con- 
ference in  refnlving,  and  courage  to  exe- 
cute a  refolution,  this  nation  (I  am  per- 
fuaded)  hath  feldom  feen  the  like;  and 
it  conjerneth  us  th  it  remain  behind,  to 
be  earned  followers  of  bis  great  example, 
who  died  the  fame  ma::  that  he  lived,  al- 
ways conftant  to  himfeif,  greater  than 
envy,   and  well  allured  of  immortality. 

"  One  thing  I  muft  needs  mention'  to 
his  particular  honour,  that  in  a  time  when 
the  world  is  milled  with  a  blind  faperftition 
towards  the  name  of  king,  he  was  the  man 
that  diftinguilhed  betwixt  the  office  and 
the  crime,  durft  judge  the  king  to  a  death 
he  moft  juftlydeferved  ;  after  which,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  threats  and  attempts 
of  adversaries,  it  pleafed  God  to  lengthen 
out  his  life  many  years  in  honour,  and 
in  fuluefs  of  honour  to  bring  him  to  the 
grave  in  peace.  I  cannot  but  fprinkle  a 
few  tears  upon  the  corpfe  of  my  noblerc 
friend,  and  leave  the  commonwealth  to 
put  on  mourning  for  fo  great  a  lofs."  See 
Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  592,  fromThuif- 
day  Oft. 27,  to  Thurfday  Nov.-?,  1639, 
fol.  S42,  and  the  Public  intellieencer, 
from  Oct  3  1  to  Nov.  7.  fol.  813. — Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  vol.  liv.  p.  4  and  5  for 
the  year  17S4. 

[o]  Gem.  Mag.  vol.  liv.  P.S34. 
2  h* 
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he  difcharged  fnucti  to  the  advantage  of  his  memory;  it  being 
his  cuftora  to  reprefenc  the  deiects  of  the  king's  conduct  with 
great  freedom  to  his  majefty ;  particularly,  he  ufed  to  put  the 
king  and  his  army  in  mind,  not  to  grow  elated  upon  their  con- 
quers, but  to  return  God  thanks  for  their  fuccefl'es,  and  make 
a  modefl  and  good-natured  me  of  them.  This  advice  he  ufed 
to  preach  to  the  court  and  camp  in  France  with  great  freedom 
and  elocution.  He  was  elected  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  iti 
1348.  Befides  feveral  other  tracts,  he  wrote  one,  intituled, 
Caufa  Dei. 

BRADY  (Dr.  Nicholas)  [t],  an  englifh  divine  of  good 
parts  and  learning,  the  fon  of  Nicholas  Brady,  an  officer  in 
the  king's  army  in  the  civil  wars  of  1641,  was  born  at  Bandon, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  Oct.  the  28th,  1659;  and  continued  in 
Ireland  till  he  was  12  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  fent  over  to 
England  to  Wedminder-fchool ;  and  from  thence  elected  flu- 
dent  to  Chrid-church  in  Oxford.  After  continuing  there  about 
four  years,  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  his  father  refided ;  at 
which  univerfity  he  immediately  commenced  B.  A.  When  he 
was  of  due  Handing,  his  diploma  for  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was, 
on  account  of  his  uncommon  merit,  prefented  to  him  by  that 
univerfity,  while  he  was  in  England ;  and  brought  over  by  Dr. 
Pratt,  then  fenior  travelling  fellow,  afterwards  proved  of  that 
college.  His  fird  eccleiiadical  preferment  was  to  a  prebend,  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Barry,  at  Cork  •,  to  which  he  was  collated 
by  bilhop  Wettenhal,  whofe  domedic  chaplain  he  was.  He 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  revolution,  and  in  confequence 
of  his  zeal  fullered  for  it.  In  1690,  when  the  troubles  broke 
out  in  Ireland,  by  his  intered  with  king  James's  general,  iVi'Carty, 
he  thrice  prevented  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Bandon,  after 
three  feveral  orders  given  by  that  prince  to  deftroy  it.  The  fame 
year,  having  been  deputed  by  the  people  of  Bandon,  he  went 
over  to  England,  to  petition  the  parliament  for  a  redrefs  of  fome 
grievances  they  had  differed  while  king  James  was  in  Ireland  ; 
and  afterwards  quitting  his  preferments  in  Ireland,  he  fettled  in 
London  ;  where,  being  celebrated  for  his  abilities  in  the  pulpit, 
he  was  elected  minider  of  St.  Catherine  Cree  church,  and  lecturer 
of  St.  Michael's,  Wood-dreet.  He  afterwards  became  minider 
of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwick- 
fhire,  and  at  length  rector  of  Clapham  in  Surrey;  which  lad, 
together  with  Richmond,  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  alfo 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond's  troop  of  hovfe-guards,  as  he 
was  to  their  majefties  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  He  died 
May  20,  1726,  aged  66  [uj. 

BRAHE 

prf   Biog.  Brit,  gil,  which  was  publifhed  by  fubferiprjon. 

[u]  He  tranflated  the  JEneld  oi  Vir-     Ke  publifiied  three  volume*  of  fcimons  in 
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BRAKE  (Tycho),  a  celebrated  aftronomer,  defcended  of  an 
illuftrious  family,  originally  of  Sweden,  but  fettled  in  Denmark, 
was  born  in  Knudftorp,  1546.  He  was,  by  the  direction  of 
George  Brahe  his  father's  brother,  taught  latin  when  feven  years 
old.  He  itudied  five  years  under  private  tutors,  and  acquired 
a  tafle  for  poetry.  His  uncle  fent  him,  in  1559,  to  iludy  rhe- 
toric and  phiiofophy  at  Copenhagen  :  his  father  had  died  a  little 
before.  The  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  on  the  2 lit  of  Auguft 
1560,  happening  at  the  precife  time  the  aitronomers  had  fore- 
told, he  began  to  look  upon  aftronomy  as  fomething  divine  ; 
and,  purchasing  the  tables  of  Stadius,  gained  fome  notion  of 
the  theory  of  the  planets.  In  1562,  he  was  fent  to  Leipfic  to 
iludy  law,  but  aftronomy  wholly  engrofled  his  thoughts  :  in  pur- 
chafing  books  of  that  fcience  he  employed  his  pocket  money. 
Having  procured  a  fmall  celeitial  globe,  he  ufed  to  wait  till  his 
tutor  was  gone  to  bed,  in  order  to  examine  the  coniteliations  and 
learn  their  names  :  when  the  iky  was  ckar,  he  fpent  whole 
nights  in  viewing  the  ftars.  In  1 1;6^  the  death  of  his  uncle 
occafioned  his  return  home  ;  but  his  relations  thinking  the  iludy 
of  aftronomy  beneath  his  rank,  he  went  in  1566  to  Wittemberg, 
which  the  plague  forced  him  to  leave  in  1567  to  go  to  Koflock. 
In  December  that  year,  a  difference  arifing  between  Brahe  and 
a  danifh  nobleman,  they  fought,  and  the  former  had  part  of 
his  nofe  cut  off;  which  defect  he  fo  artfully  fupplied  with  one 
made  of  gold  and  filver,  that  it  was  not  perceivable.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  began  to  apply  him  fell  to  chemiftry,  pro- 
pofing  nothing  lefs  than  to  obtain  the  philosopher's  (lone.  In 
1569,  he  removed  to  Augfburg,  where  he  was  vifited  by  Peter 
Ramus.  In  1571,  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  was  favoured 
by  his  mother's  brother,  Steno  Belle,-  a  lover  of  learning,  with 
a  convenient  place  at  his  caitle  of  Herritzvad  near  Kiuuiilorp, 
for  making  his  observations,  and  building  a  laboratory  His 
marrying  a  country  girl  beneath  his-  rank,  occafioned  fuch  a 
violent  quarrel  between  him  and  his  relations,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  interpofe,  to  reconcile  them.  In  1574,  by  his  ma- 
jeity's  command,  he  react  ie<flures  upon  the  theory  of  comets,  at 
l  Copenhagen  ;  and  the  year  following  vifited  Heife  Caffel,  Frank- 
I  fort,  and  Bafil,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Italy,  (laid  fome  time  in  Venice,  and  returned 

8vo;   and  after  his  death,  three  more  were  atKenfmgton,  where  king\fi  il'.iam  ufually 

pubiifhei  by  his  fori.    Among  his  fermons,  refided,    in    16  j6  ;    and    is   now  fung   in 

there  is  one  preached  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  moll  churches  of    England    and    Ireland, 

in  vindication  of  church  mufic,  firft  printed  inftead  of  the  old  one   by  Siej-r.hold  and 

in  1697,  4to.     But  what  he  is  likely  to  Hopkii:.  made  in  the  reign  ol  Eo".  ird  VI. 

be  the  longeft  remembered  for,  as  indeed  which  indeed  may  well  be  an  n      ed   ob- 

he  is  now  b-ft  known  by,  is  a  new  verfion  Mete,  as  it  is  now  i'eldom  tjujted  but  in 

cf  ihe  Pfalms  of  David,   in   conjunction  derilion. 
vita  Mr.  Tdte.  This  verlioa  was  ltcenfed 
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by  way  of  Germany  to  Copenhagen  before  winter,  to  fettle  his 
affairs,  purpofing  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Ba'il  the  follow- 
ing fpring  :  but  he  dropped  this  deflgn,  upon  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's bellowing  on  him  for  life  the   ifland  of  Kuen  in   the 
Sound,  and  a  promife  that  an  obfervatory  and  laboratory  (hould 
be  built  for  him,  with  a  fupply  alfo   of  money  for  carrying  on 
his  defigns.     The  firft  ftone  of  the  obfervatory  was  laid  Aug.  8, 
1576.   Though  that,  with  the  feveral  buildings  to  it  and  the  ne- 
ceffary  machines,  cod  the  king  an  immenfe  fum,  Brahe  laid  out 
of  his  own  money  above  an  hundred  thoufand   crowns   during 
the  twenty  years  he  continued  there,  fparing  no  expence  to  cul- 
tivate the  fcience  of  aftronomy.     He  commonly  maintained  in 
his  houfe  ten  or  twelve  young  men,  who  afliiled  him  in  his  ob- 
fervations,  and  whom  he  inftrutfed  in  aftronomy  and  the  ma- 
thematics.    The  king  likewife  afhgned  him  a  penfion  of  two 
thoufand  crowns  out  of  the  treafury,  a  fee  in  Norway,, and  the 
canonry  of  Rofhiid,  worth  a  thoufand  crowns  a  year.  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  coming  into  Denmark  to  marry  Anne,  daughter  of 
Frederic  II.  vifited  i3rahe  at  Uraniburg,  the  name  given  to  the 
obfervatory  ■,  made  him  feveral  noble  prefents,  and  wrote  a  copy 
of  latin  verfes  in  his  honour.     The  particular  diilincTion  paid 
to  Brahe  excited  the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  nobles.     The  phy- 
ficians  alfo  were  uneafy,  becaufe  their  patients  deferted  them  to 
apply  to  him  for  the  fovereign  medicines  which  he   diftributed 
gratis.     Valkendorf,  treafurer  of  the  houfehold,  was   incenfed 
againft  him  on  account  of  a  difpute  occafioned  by  a  dog  of  Brahe's 
having  bit  him.     A)\  thefe  things  confpired  to  his  ruin.     It  was 
represented  to  the  king,  that,  the  treafury  being  exhaufted,  many 
pennons,    particularly   Brahe's,  ought  to  be  retrenched  ;    that 
the  fee  which  he  had  long  enjoyed  ought  to  be   given   to   fome 
perfon  more  capable  of  ferving  the  ftate  ;  and  that,  though  Brahe 
was  obliged  to  make  the  neceffary  reparations  tu  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  his  canonry  at  Rofhiid,  he  had  fuffered  it  to  fall  to 
ruin.     Thefe  iniinuations  had  their  eflcct :  and  in  1560,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  penfion,  his  fee,  and  his  canonry.     Being  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  fupporting  the  expences  of  his  laboratory, 
he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  continued  his  aftronomical   ob- 
iervations  and  chemical  experiments  in  that  city,  till  Valkendorf 
brought  him  an  order  from  the  king  to  delift.     This  put  him 
upon  thoughts  of  getting  himfelf  introduced  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  fond  of  mechanifm  and  chemical  experiments.     lie 
waited  upon  him  at  Prague,  was  moft  gracioufly  received,  had 
a  magnificent  houfe  given  him  till  one   more  proper  for  aftro- 
nomical obfervations  could  be  procured,  and  a  penfion  of  three 
thoufand  crowns  affgned  him,  with  a  promife  of  a  fee  for  him- 
felf and  his  defendants.     This  good  fortune  he  enjoyed  but  a 
Ihort  time  j  for,  going  to  dine  with  a  nobleman,  he  forgot  to  make 
•        •  n  ■■■■■■  water 
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water  before  he  fat  down  to  table  according  to  his  ufual  cultom. 
During  the  entertainment  hedrankmore  than  common,  and  found 
himfelf  uneafy,  yet  imprudently  continued  fome  time  longer  at 
table  ;  and  upon  his  return  home  was  feized  with  a  total  fup- 
preflion  of  urine,  of  which  he  died  the  24th  of  October  1601. 
His  great  fkill  in  aitronomy  is  univerfally  acknowledged.  He 
was  very  credulous  with  refpect  to  judicial  aftrology  and  pre- 
fages.  If  he  met  an  old  woman  when  he  went  out  of  doors,  or 
an  hare  upon  the  road  on  a  journey,  he  ufed  to  turn  back  im- 
mediately, being  perfuaded  that  it  was  a  bad  omen.  When  he 
lived  at  Uraniburg  he  had  at  his  houfe  a  madman,  whom  he 
placed  at  his  feet  at  table  and  fed  himfelf.  As  he  imagined  that 
every  thing  fpoken  by  mad  perfons  prefaged  fomething,  he  care- 
fully obferved  all  that  this  man  faid  ;  and  becaufe  it  ibmetimes 
proved  true,  he  imagined  it  might  always  be  depended  upon. 
He  had  fo  little  command  of  his  temper,  that  a  mere  trifle  put 
him  in  a  pailion ;  even  againit  perfons  of  the  nrft  rank,  with  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  keep  on  good  terms,  he  openly  discovered  his 
refentment ;  and  though  very  apt  to  rally  others,  he  was  highly 
provoked  if  the  fame  liberty  was  taken  with  himfelf. 

BRAILLIER  (Peter),  an  apothecary  of  Lyons,  dedicated 
to  Claude  de  Gcuffier,  comte  de  Maulevrier,  grand  ecuyer  de 
France,  in  1557,  a  curious  book  on  the  abufes  and  ignorance  of 
phyficians,  againit  the  pfeudonymous  author  of  a  tract  des  abus 
et  tromperies  des  apothicaires,  difguifed  under  the  name  of 
Licet  Benancia,  printed  at  Lyons.  From  thefe  two  old  books 
Several  modern  fatirifls  have  purloined  their  witticifms  againit 
phvficians  and  apothecaries. 

BRAMANTE  d'Urbino  (Lazarus),  a  famous  architect, 
was  born  at  Caltel-Duranti  in  the  territory  of  Urbino,  about 
the  year  1444.  He  at  firft  applied  himfelf  to  painting  ;  but  both 
his  talents  and  talte  being  more  Strongly  turned  for  architecture, 
he  devoted  himfelf  to  it  with  aftoniihing  fuccefs.  The  convent 
della  Pace,  which  he  built  at  Naples,  having  acquired  him  a 
confiderable  reputation,  Alexander  VI.  appointed  him  his  archi- 
tect. Julius  II.  made  him  afterwards  fuperintendant  of  his 
buildings.  It  was  by  order  of  this  pontif  that  he  executed  the 
magnificent  project  of  joining  the  Belvedere  to  the  Vatican  :  a 
work  worthy  of  admiration  if  it  had  not  been  fpoiled  by  the 
various  alterations  it  has  (nice  been  made  to  undergo.  Bramante 
perfuaded  Julius  to  demolish  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  order  to 
conftruct  one  more  magnificent,  and,  if  poflible,  would  not 
have  had  its  equal  in  the  world.  The  plan  of  this  great  matter 
being  adopted,  the  foundations  were  begun  in  1^06  of  this  new 
bafilicum,  which  was  raifed  as  far  as  the  entablature  wirh  in- 
credible expedition  :  but  he  had  not  the  Satisfaction  to  fee  his 
work  entirely  completed,  being  prevented  by  his  death,  which 
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happened  in  15 14,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  left  the  profecution  of 
it  to  the  famous  Michael  Angelo  Buonarota.  Bramante,  not 
lefs  eftimable  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind,  than  for 
his  furprifmg  talents,  to  his  genius  in  architecture  added  a  tafte 
for  mufic  and  poetry.  His  works  in  the  latter  department  were 
printed  at  Milan  in  1756. 

BRAMHALL  (John)  [x],  an  eminent  divine,  wasdefcended 
from  an  antient  family,  and  born  at  Pontefract  in  York  (lure, 
about  1593.  He  received  his  fchool  education  at  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  was  removed  from  thence  to  Sidney  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1608.  After  taking  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
he  quitted  the  univerfity  -,  -and,  entering  into  orders,  had  a  living 
given  him  in  the  city  of  York.  About  the  fame  time  he  mar- 
ried a  clergyman's  widow,  with  whom  he  received  a  good  for-j 
tune  ;  and,  what  was  equally  if  not  more  acceptable,  a  valuable 
library,  left  by  her  former  huiband.  In  1623,  he  had  two 
public  difputations  at  North-Allerton  with  a  fecular  prieit  and  a 
jefuit.  The  match  between  prince  Charles  and  the  infanta  of 
Spain  was  then  depending  •,  and  the  papifts  expected  great  ad- 
vantages and  countenance  to  their  religion  from  it.  Thefe 
two,  therefore,  by  way  of  preparing  the  way  for  them,  fent  a 
public  challenge  to  all  the  protectant  clergy  in  the  county  of 
York ;  and  when  none  durft  accept  it,  our  author,  though  then 
but  a  ftripling  in  the  fchool  of  controverfy,  undertook  the  com- 
bat. His  fuccefs  in  this  difpute  gained  him  fo  much  reputation, 
and  fo  recommended  him  in  particular  to  Matthews,  archbifhop 
of  York,  chat  he  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  into  his 
confidence.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  prebendary  of'  York, 
and  then  of  Rippon  ;  at  which  laft  place  he  went  and  refided 
after  the  archbifhop's  death,  which  happened  in  1628,  and  ma- 
naged moil  of  the  affairs  of  that  church  in  the  quality  of  fub- 
dean.  He  had  great  weight  in  the  town  of  Rippon,  and  was 
alio  appointed  one  of  his  majeflv's  high  commiinoners,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  which  office  he  was  by  forne  accounted  fevere. 

In  1630,  he  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  at  Cambridge :, 
and  foon  after  was  invited  to  Ireland  by  the  lord  vifcount  Went- 
worth,  deputy  of  that  kingdom,  and  fir  Chriilopher  Wandef- 
ford,  mafter  of  the  rolls.  He  went  over  in  1633,  having  nrft 
refigned  all  his  church-preferments  in  England ;  and  a  little 
while  after  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Meath,  the  beil  in  that 
kingdom.  The  firft  public  fervice  he  was  employed  in  was  a 
royal  vifitarion ;  when,  finding  the  revenues  of  the  church 
miferably  wailed,  the  bifhoprics  in  particular  wretchedly  dila- 
pidated by  ^ee-brms,  and  long  leafes3  and  fmall  rents,  the  dis- 
cipline  fcandalcufly   dcfpifed,    and  the  miniiters   but  meanly 

[x]  Life  ot'biihop  Biamhal!,  prefixed  to  Lis  works,  edit.  1677.  folio. 
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provided,  he  applied,  in  procefs  of  time,  proper  remedies  to 
thefe  feveral  evils.  In  16:14,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bilhopric 
of  Londonderry  ;  and  improved  that  fee  very  much,  not  only  by 
advancing  the  rents,  but  alio  by  recovering  lands  detained  from 
his  predeceflbrs.  But  the  greateft  fervice  he  did  the  church  of 
Ireland  was,  by  getting,  with  the  lord  deputy's  afTiltance,  feveral 
acts  palled  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  that  kingdom  on  the 
14th  of  [uly  1631,  for  the  abolifhing  fee-farms,  recovering 
impropriations,  &c.  by  which,  and  other  means,  he  regained 
to  the  church,  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  30  or  40,000!.  a  jreajc. 
In  the  convocation  that  met  at  the  lame  time,  ire  prevailed 
upon  the  church  of  Ireland  to  be  united  in  the  fame  faith  with 
the  church  of  England,  by  embracing  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
religion,  agreed  upon  in  the  convocation  holden  at  London  in 
1562.  He  would  fain  alfo  have  got  the  englifh  canons  efta- 
blifhed  in  Ireland  •,  but  could  obtain  no  more  than  that  fuch  of 
our  canons  as  were  proper  for  the  Iriih  fhould  be  removed  thi- 
ther, and  others  new  framed  and  added  to  them.  In  the  mean 
time  he  met,  from  feveral  quarters,  with  a  great  deal  of  detrac- 
tion and  envy ;  and,  according  to  the  fafluon  of  thofe  times, 
was  charged  with  arminiafm  and  popery  j  but  he  was  not  of  a 
fpirit  to  be  daunted  with  noife  and  ill  words. 

In  1637,  he  took  a  journey  into  England,  and  was  there  fur- 
prifed  with  the  news  of  an  information  exhibited  againft  him 
in  the  ftar-chamber,  "  for  being  prefent  at  Rippon  when  one 
Mr,  Palmes  had  made  fome  reflecting  difcourfe  upon  his  majefty, 
and  neither  reproving  nor  informing  againft  him."  The  words 
deferved  no  very  great  punilhment  if  they  had  been  true,  being 
no  more  than,  that  "  he  feared  a  fcottilh  mill  was  come  over 
their  town  ;  becaufe  the  king  had  altered  his  lodgings  from  Rip- 
pon, where  he  had  defigned  them,  to  fir  Richard  Graham's 
houfe,  not  far  from-that  place."  But  the  bilhop  c:uly  cleared 
himfelf  and  the  whole  company.  After  having  received  much 
honour  from  Charles  I.  and  many  civilities  from  arehbifhop 
Laud  and  other  perfons,  he  returned  to  Ireland  ;  and,  with 
6cool.  for  which  he  fold  his  eftate  in  England,  purchafed  ano- 
ther at  Cmagh,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  began  a  planta- 
tion, which  the  diflractions  of  that  kingdom  hindered  him  from 
perfecting.  In  March  164?,  articles  of  high-treafon  were  ex- 
hibited againft  him  in  Ireland,  wherein  he  was  charged  with 
having  confpired  with  others  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws 
of  that  kingdom,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
government,  &c.  The  biihop  was  at  Londonderry  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  this  accufation.  All  his  friends  wrote 
to  him  to  decline  the  trial ;  but,  thinking  it  difhooourable  to  fly, 
he  went  directly  to  Dublin,  and  was  made  a  dole  prifoner  by 
the  parliament.    In  this  diftrefs,  he  wrote  to  the  primate  Ufher, 

then 
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then  in  England,  for  his  advice  and  comfort ;  who  mediated  fo 
effectually  in  his  behalf  with  the  king,  that  his  majefty  fent  a 
letter  to  Ireland,  to  ftcp  proceedings  againfl  him.  This  letter 
was  very  flowly  obeyed  ;  however,  the  bifhop  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  liberty,  but  without  any  public  acquittal,  the  charge 
lying  ftili  dormant  againfl  him,  to  be  awakened  when  his  ene- 
mies pleafed,  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Londonderry,  fir 
Phelim  O'Neil  contrived  his  ruin  in  the  following  manner.  He 
directed  a  letter  to  him,  wherein  he  defired,  "  that,  according 
to  their  articles,  fuch  a  gate  of  the  city  mould  be  delivered  to 
him  ;"  expecting  that  the  Scotch  in  the  place  would,  upon  the 
difcovery,  become  his  executioners  :  but  the  perfon,  who  was 
to  manage  the  matter,  ran  away  with  the  letter.  Though  this 
defign  took  no  place,  the  bifhop  did  not  find  any  fafety  there  : 
the  city  daily  filling  with  difcontented  perfons  out  cf  Scotland, 
he  began  to  be  afraid  left  they  mould  deliver  him  up.  One 
night  they  turned  a  cannon  againft  his  houfe  to  affront  him  j 
whereupon,  being  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to  look  on  that  as  a 
warning,  he  took  their  advice,  and  privately  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. Here  he  continued  active  in  the  king's  fervice,  till  his 
affairs  were  grown  defperate  ;  and  then,  embarking  with  feveral 
perfons  of  diftin£tion,  he  landed  at  Hamburgh  upon  the  8th  of 
July  1644.  Shortly  after,  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  the  par- 
liaments of  England  and  Scotland  made  this  one  of  their  preli- 
minary demands,  that  bifhop  Bramhall,  together  with  archbifhop 
Laud,  &o  fhould  be  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon. 

From  Hamburgh  he  went  to  hruffels,  where  he  continued  for 
the  moft  part  till  1648,  with  fir  Henry  de  Vic,  the  king's  pre- 
sident ;  conltantly  preaching  every  Sunday,  and  frequently  ad- 
mmiftering  the  facrament.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Ireland  ; 
from  whence,  after  having  undergone  feveral  difficulties,  he 
narrowly  efcaped  in  a  little  bark  :  all  the  while  he  was  there, 
his  life  was  in  continual  danger.  At  Limerick  he  was  threatened 
with  death,  if  he  did  not  fuddenly  depart  the  town.  At  Por- 
tumnagh,  indeed,  he  afterwards  enjoyed  more  freedom,  and 
an  allowance  of  the  church  fervice,  under  the  protection  of  the 
marquis  of  Clanrickard  :  but,  at  the  revolt  of  Cork,  he  had  a 
very  narrow  deliverance';  which  deliverance  however  troubled 
Cromwell  fo,  that  he  declared  he  would  have  given  a  good  fum 
of  money  for  that  Iriih  Canterbury,  as  he  called  him.  His 
efcape  from  Ireland  is  accounted  wonderful :  for  the  veffel  he  was 
in  was  clofely  chafed  by  two  of  the  parliament  frigates  •,  and  when 
they  were  come  fo  near,  that  all  hopes  of  being  faved  were  taken 
away,  on  a  fuddenthe  wind  funk  into  a  perfect  calm,  yet  fome- 
how  fuffered  the  veffel  to  get  off,  while  the  frigates  were  un- 
able to  proceed  at  all.  During  this  feeond  time  of  being  abroad, 
lie  had  many  difputes  about  religion  with  the  learned  of  all  na. 
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iionn,  fometimes  b»  lly,  at  other  times  by  appointment 

and  formal  challenge  ;  and  wrote  feveral  things  in  defence  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  likewife  purpofed  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  public 
Forms  of  the  protectant  churches  abroad  ;  and  with  this  view  he 
lefigned  to  travel  about.  But  he  met  with  a  very  unexpected 
interruption  in  his  fir  it  day's  journey  :  for  he  no  fooner  came 
into  the  houle  where  he  intended  to  refrefh  himfelf,  but  he 
ivas  known  and  called  by  his  name  by  the  hoftefs.  While  the 
aifhop  was  wondering  at  his  being  difcovered,  flic  revealed  the 
fecret  by  (hewing  him  his  picture,  and  affured  him  there  were 
feveral  of  them  upon  the  road,  that,  being  known  by  them,  he 
might  be  feized  ;  and  that  her  hufband,  among  others,  had 
power  to  that  purpofe,  which  he  would  certainly  make  ufe  of 
if  he  found  him.  The  bifhop  faw  evidently  he  was  a  condemned 
man,  being  already  hanged  in  effigy  ;  and  therefore^  making  ufe 
of  this  intelligence,  prudently  withdrew  into  fafer  quarters. 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  from  the  firlt  defigned  for  higher  pro- 
motion. Moil  people  imagined  it  would  be  the  archbifhopric 
of  York ;  but  at  laft  he  was  appointed  archbiihop  of  Armagh, 
to  which  ho  was  tranflated  upon  the  jSth  of  January,  1600-61. 
Ehe  fame  year  he  vifited  his  diocefe,  where  he  found  great  dif- 
Drder  •,  fome  having  committed  horrible  outrages,  and  many  im- 
bibed very  ftrong  prejudices,  both  againft  his  perfon  and  the 
doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church;  but,  by  argument,  per- 
[uafion,  and  long  fuffering,  he  gained  upon  them  even  beyond 
bis  own  expectation.  As  he  was  by  his  ftation  prefident  of  the 
invocation,  which  met  upon  the  8th  of  May  1 66  1 ,  fo  was  he 
alfo  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  parliament  which 
met  at  the  fame  time  :  and  fo  great  a  value  had  both  houfes  for 
him,  that  they  appointed  committees  to  examine  what  was 
upon  record  in  their  books  concerning  him  and  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  ordered  the  fcandalous  charges  againft  them  to  be 
torn  out,  which  was  accordingly  done.  In  this  parliament  many 
Advantages  were  procured,  and  more  defigned,  for  the  church, 
in  which  he  was  very  induftrious.  About  this  time  he  had  a 
violent  ficknefs,  being  a  fecond  fit  of  the  palfy,  which  was 
very  near  putting  an  end  to  his  life  ;  but  he  recovered.  A  little 
before  his  death,  he  vifited  his  diocefe;  and  having  provided 
for  the  repair  of  his  cathedral,  and  other  affairs  fui table  to  his 
paftoral  office,  lie  returned  to  Dublin  about  the  middle  of  May 
1663.  The  latter  end  of  June,  he  was  feized  with  a  third  fit 
of  die  palfy  ;  of  which  he  foon  died,  being  then  70  years  old. 
At  this  time  he  had  a  trial  for  fome  part  of  his  temporal  eftate 
at  Omagh,  with  fir  Audley  Mervyn,  depending  in  the  court 
of  claims ;  and  there,  at  the  time  of  hearing,  the  third  fit  of 
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the  palfy  fo  fmote  him,  fhat  he  funk  in  the  court,  was  carried 
out  fenfelefs,  and  fo  continued  till  death  put  an  end  to  him. 
The  caufe  however  was  determined  in  his  favour, 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which  were  publifhed, 
as  they  were  written,  at  different  times  ;  but  they  were  re- 
printed at  Dublin,  1677,  in  one  volume  folio,  to  which  were 
added  fome  pieces  never  before  printed.  The  moft  celebrated 
of  his  writings  are  thofe  againft  Hobbes. 

BRANCAS  Villeneuve  (Andrew  Francts),  abbe  d'Aul- 
nay,  born  in  the  comtat  Venaiffm,  died  April  11,  1758,  is 
known  by  feveral  works  in  phyfics  and  aftronomy.  The  abun- 
dance of  words,  the  frequent  repetitions,  the  great  number  of 
infignificant  ideas  perceived  in  his  writings,  have  almoft  ruined 
them  with  the  public  j  though  they  contain  much  excellent 
matter  [y]. 

BRANDI  (Hyacinth),  a  painter,  born  at  Poli,  not  far  from 
Rome,  in  1633.  He  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  Lanfranc.  The 
greater  part  of  the  churches  and  palaces  at  Rome  were  em- 
bellifhed  by  his  pencil.  An  imagination  full  of  fire,  a  great 
facility,  a  feeble  and  incorrect  colouring,  charaCterife  his  per- 
formances. He  worked  with  uncommon  rapidity,  always  pre- 
ferring his  pleafures  and  money  to  fame.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
j  691,  aged  58,  prince  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luc,  and  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  Chrift. 

BRANDT  (Sebastian),  born  at  Strafburg  in  1454,  publicly 
taught  jurifprudence  at  Bade  and  at  Strafburg,  became  coun- 
fellor  and  chancellor  of  the  latter,  and  died  in  1520.  He  is 
author  of  a  poem  intituled,  Navis  ftultifera  mortalium,  1488, 
8vo.  an  edition  more  fcarce  but  lefs  elegant  than  that  of  Paris, 
1408,  4to.  There  is  a  french  trauflation,  Paris  1497,  an(* 
Lyons   1498,  fol. 

BRANDT  (John),  fecretnry  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  died 
in  1639,  at  the  age  of  80,  was  a  man  of  letters,  of  a  commu- 
nicative difpofition,  and  of  great  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the 
arts  and  fciences.  He  adopted  as  his  motto,  Libenter,  ar- 
denter,  constantep..  Ke  left  a  work  intituled,  Elogia  Ci- 
ceronia  Romanorum  domi  miiitiaeque  illuftrium  ;  in  which  he 
has  collected  all  the  anecdotes  difperfed  throughout  the  feveral 
works  of  Cicero,  in  the  lives  of  iilufcrious  perfons  in  the  go- 
vernment and  in  the  wars. 

BRANDT  (Sebastian),  a  german  chemift,  born  in  1458, 
died  May  2,  1521,  as  he  had  lived,  labouring  at  the  furnace  of 
the  magnum  opus.     Thinking  he  might  find  the  philofopher's 

[y]  The  principal  are,   I.  Letters  on  of  the  fea,  1739,  4to.  4.  Cofmographical 

Cofmography,  4to.     2    Modern  fyftem  of  ephemei  ides,   1750,    izpio.     5.    Hiftory 

cofmography   and   general   phyfics,    1/^7,  of  the  kingdom  of  Gala,  tianflated  from 

410.     3.  £xplicatioax»l  the  iiux  aud  r-fiiu  the  cngluh,   1754*  izmo. 
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ftone  in  'die  preparation  of  urine,  he  parTed  a  great  part  of  his 
life  over  that  liquor,  without  making  any  difcovery.  At  lait 
after  a  ftrong  diftillation  of  urines,  he  found  in  his  recipient  a 
[fcining  fubftance,  fince  called  phofphorus.  Brandt  (hewed  this 
fabftance  to  Kunckel,  chemifc  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  to 
feveval  other  perfons  ;  but  concealed  the  procefs  by  which  he 
obtained  it.  After  his  death,  Kunckel  found  no  great  trouble 
in  guefiing  what  was  the  fubjecl  of  phofphorus. 

BRANDT(G?ERARD),a  proteftant  divine  and  minifter  of  Am- 
sterdam, died  at  Rotterdam  in  1695.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
hiftoryof  the  reformation  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  4  vols.  4to.  It 
is  written  in  fiemifh  ;  and  the  grand  penfionary  Fagel  faid  once 
to  bifhop  Burnet,  that  it  was  worth  learning  fiemifh,  merely  to 
read  Brandt's  hiftory.  An  abridgement  of  it  was  afterwards 
publifhed  in  french,  in  three  volumes,  i2mo.  Brandt  wrote 
alfo  the  life  of  admiral  Ruyter. 

BRASAVOLA  (Antonitjs  Mas  a),  a  famous  phyfician,  born 
at  Ferrara  in  1^00,  of  a  noble  family.  His  knowledge  was  not 
confined  to  medicine.  In  confequence  of  his  having  main- 
tained at  Paris,  for  three  days  fucceflively,  thefes  de  omni  fci- 
bile,  the  furname  of  Mufa  was  given  him  by  Francis  I.  He 
was  phyfician  to  that  prince,  who  made  him  chevalier  of  the  order 
jf  St.  Michael ;  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  beftowed  on  him 
mt  title  of  count  palatine  ;  and  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  He 
Bras  not  of  lefs  confequence  in  his  own  country.  Succeflively 
firll  phyfician  to  the  popes  Paul  III.  Leo  X.  Clement  Vli. 
ind  Julius  III.  cheriflied  and  favoured  by  all  the  other  princes  of 
ttaly,  and  particularly  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  he  was  proceeding 
in  this  brilliant  career,  when  he  died  at  Ferrara  in  1555,  at  the 
age  of  55,  after  having  long  been  profefTor  of  medicine  there 
with  univerfal  applaufe  ;  leaving  a  great  number  of  works  [z]. 

BRAY  (Sir  Reginald),  who  was  inftrumental  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  Henry  VIL  to  the  throne,  was  the  fecond  fon  of 
iir  Richard  Bray,  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Henry  VI.  who 
lies  buried  in  the  north  aile  of  Worcefter  cathedral.  His  family 
came  into  England  with  the  conqueror,  and  jiourifhed  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Warwick ;  but  Edmond,  the  fa- 
ther of  fir  Richard,  is  ityled  of  Eton,  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford, which  continued  the  feat  of  the  family  for  fome  defcents. 
Whether  fir  Reginald  had  taken  part  with  Henry  VI.  or  v .-hat 
puhlic  tranfaclions  he  was  concerned  in,  in  the  time  of  lid- 
ward  IV.  does  not  appear  j  but  it  feems  that  he  was  concerned 
m  fome,  as  he  had  a  general  pardon  granted  to  him  in  the  f i r ft: 

fz]     Principally    on    medicine,     and,  refertiiTimus  in  Gale  li  libros.  Venice  if>i :, 

fcftong  others,    t.    Commentaries  en   die  to  I.   which  Caitro,  in   his  B  bUoch.    Med. 

iphoritms    of'    Hippocrates    a . J     Galen,  ftyles,      opus    indeieffa    elucufafUtionis   Ss 

■noted,  at  Uuile  in  15,2,  lolio.     z.  luvlex  utilitatis  incxplicabiiit. 
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year  of  king  Richard  III.  Fie  was  receiver-general  to  fir  Henry 
Stafford,  who  married  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  mother 
to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  king  Henry  VII.  and  con-' 
tinued  in  her  fcrvice  after  the  death  of  fir  Henry,  and  her  re- 
marriage with  lord  Thomas  Stanley. 

"When  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  concerted  with  Morton 
bifhop  of  Ely,  then  his  prifoner  at  Brecknock  in  Wales,  the 
marriage  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
elded  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  his  advancement  to  the 
throne  ;  the  biihop  recommended  fir  Reginald  for  the  tranfadtion 
of  the  affair  with  the  countefs,  telling  the  duke  he  had  an  old 
friend  with  her,  a  man*fober,  fecret,  and  well-witted,  called 
Reginald  Bray,  whofe  prudent  policy  he  had  known  to  have 
compafied  matters  of  great  importance ;  and  accordingly  wrote 
to  him  in  Lancafliire,  where  he  was  with  the  countefs,  to  come 
to  Brecknock  with  all  fpeed.  He  readily  obeyed  the  fummons,' 
and,  receiving  his  charge,  returned  to  the  countefs  ;  who,  having 
obtained  the  queen  dowager's  confent  to  the  marriage,  made  this 
Reginald  her  chief  manager  of  the  confpiracy,  and  employed 
him  to  engage  as  many  perfom  of  note  as  he  could.  In  a  few 
days  he  brought  in  fir  Giles  Daubeney,  afterwards  lord  Dau- 
beney,  fir  John  Cheney,  Richard  Guilford,  efq.  afterwards  fir 
Richard,  Thomas  Rame,  efq.  who  was  taken  and  executed  by 
king  Richard,  and  many  others. 

After  Henry  came  to  the  crown,  he  was  greatly  in  his  favour 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  had  great  honours  and  wealth  beilowed 
upon  him.  He  was  made  a  knight  banneret,  whether  at  the 
battle  of  Bofworth,  or  Blackheath,  when  the  cornifh  rebels  were 
defeated,  is  uncertain.  He  was  alfo  made  a  knight  of  the  Batri 
at  the  king's  coronation  ;  and  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  was 
joint  chief  jufticc.  with  lord  Fitzwalter,  of  all  the  forei-is  foutli 
of  Trent,  and  alfo  a  privy  GOunfellor.  Aiter  this  he  was  made 
high  treafurer,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  at  the  battle' 
of  Blackheath,  when  lord  Audley,  having  joined  the  cornifh 
rebels,  was  taken  prifoner  ^  and  being  be!*  ended,  and  his  eftate 
forfeited,  his  manor  of  Shere  Vachery  and  \Yanley  in  Surreyy 
with  a  considerable  eftate,  was  given  to  fir  Reginald.  He  alfo 
had  the  ifle  of  Wight  in  farm  from  the  king,  at  300  marks  per 
annum. 

His  fkill  in  architecture  appears  from  Henry  the  feventh's 
chapel  in  Weflminfter-abbcy,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windfoj  ;  as  he  had  a  principal  concern  and  direcl ion  in  the 
building  of  the  former,  and  the  finifhing  and  bringing  to  per- 
fection the  lauer,  to  which  he  was  alfo  a  liberal  benefactor.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fouth  aile  of  the  chapel  at  Wind  for  is  a  fpa- 
cious  chapel  built  by  him  (ftill  called  by  his  name)  in  which  he 
is  buried,  and  probably  under  the  ftone  where  lies  Dr.  Water- 
land  j 
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land  ;  for  on  opening  the  vault  for  the  doctor,  who  died  in 
1740,  a  leaden  coflin  of  ancient  form  and  make  was  found, 
which  by  other  appearances  alfo  was  judged  to  be  the  coflin  of 
fir  Reginald  ;  and  was,  by  order  of  die  dean,  immediately  arched 
over  with  great  decency.  His  arms  are  on  the  (lone  fcreen,  and 
his  creft  and  devices  on  divers  parts  of  the  roof. 

He  died  Aug.  5,  1501,  pofierTed  of  a  very  large  eflate,  ac- 
quired by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  his  great  employments  : 
but  notwithstanding  this,  and  his  being  an  active  minifter  for 
feventeen  years,  in  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who  extorted  fo  much 
money  from  his  fubjects,  hiftorians  agree  in  giving  him  an  ex- 
cellent character.  Polydore  Vergil,  Hall,  Sec.  fay  that  he  was 
a  very  father  of  his  country,  a  fage  and  grave  perfon,  a  fervent 
lover  of  juilice,  and  one  who  would  often  admonifh  the  king 
when  he  did  any  thing  contrary  to  juftice  or  equity. 

He  married  two  wives,  but  had  no  iiiue  by  either.  Sir  Wil- 
liam £andes,  who  married  Margery,  daughter  and  heir  of  his 
eldeft  brother,  got  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  ;  fir  Edmond 
Bray  (afterwards  fummoned  to  parliament  by  Henry  VIII.  as 
lord  Bray),  eldelr.  fon  of  his  other  brother,  had  a  great  (hare  of 
it ;  but  the  eftate  in  Surrey,  which  was  lord  Audley's,  and  which 
was  a  confiderable  one,  he  gave  to  iir  Edward  Bray  (younger 
brother  of  fir  Edmond),  whofe  descendants  now  enjoy  part 
thereof. 

BRAY  (Thomas)  [a],  an  engliih  divine,  born  at  Marton 
in  Shropshire,  1656,  was  placed  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford;  but  the 
fc.mtinefs  of  his  fortune  forced  him  to  leave  the  univerfity,  foou 
after  he  h?,d  commenced  bachelor  of  arts.  Having  entered  into  or- 
ders, he  obtained  a  curacy  near  Bridgenorth  in  Shropfliire  ;  from 
whence  he  foon  removed  to  Warwicklhire,  to  officiate  as  chap- 
lain to  iir  Thomas  Price,  by  whom  the  donative  of  Eac  Marfin 
was  conferred  upon  him.  Being  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Simon  lord  Digby,  his  lordfhip  recommended  him  to  his 
brorher  'afterwards  lord  Digby),  who  gave  him  the  vicarage  of 
Over-Whitacre  in  the  fame  county,  and  generouily  endowed  it 
with  the  great  tithes.  In  1 690,  the  rectory  of  Sheldon  being 
vacant  by  the  incumbent's  refuting  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  revo- 
lution, his  lordfhip  alio  prefented  Mr.  Bray  to  it.  This  living 
he  held  till  about  three  months  before  his  death,  when  he  re- 
figned  it  on  account  of  Ins  advanced  age.  December  12,  1693, 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford.  The  re- 
putation he  acquired  by  tiie  publication  of  his  catechetical 
lectures,  which  he  compofed  at  Sheldon,  determined  Dr.  Comp- 
ton,  bilhop  of  London,  to  make  choice  of  him  to  be  his  com- 
miliary  in  Maryland,  for  the  eitablifhment  and  better  regulation 

[a]  The  life  and  defies  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Bray. 
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of  church-affairs  in  that  province.  Mr.  Bray  talcing  into  con^ 
^deration  the  ftate  of  the  country,  and  the  mo  ft  effectual  methods 
to  promote  this  defign,  it  readily  occurred  to  him,  that  only  the 
poorer  clergy  would  leave  their  friends  and  native  lands,  to  go 
to  fettle  there }  and  as  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  men 
would  fupply  thcmfelveswith  a  number  of  books  proper  to  qualify 
them  for  the  ends  of  their  million,  he  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  this  defect.  He  represented  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  to  the 
bifhops,  defiring  their  affiftance  and  encouragement  in  procuring 
parochial  libraries  for  the  ufe  of  the  miffionaries  :  and  his  repre- 
sentation met  with  encouragement  and  fuccefs.  Many  libraries 
were  founded,  not  only  in  Maryland,  but  alfo  in  other  provinces 
on  the  continent,  iflands  in  America,  and  the  factories  in  Africa: 
and  their  prefervation  was  infured  by  folemn  acts  of  aflembly. 
He  formed  a  deuVn  alfo  of  founding  parochial  libraries  in  £ng- 
land,  and  this  fchcme  alfo  met  with  encouragement :  infomuch 
that  libraries  were  founded  in  feveral  diocefes  -,  and  provifion 
was  made  for  their  fecurity  and  prefervation,  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament paffed  in  the  feventh  year  of  queen  Anne,  intituled  An 
act.  for  the  better  prefervation  of  parochial  libraries  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England.  He  farther  formed  a  defign  of  railing 
libraries  in  fta-port  towns,  where  the  miiiionaries  might  be  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds,  obtaining  feveral  benefactions  for  that 
purpofe,  and  taking  with  him  a  quantity  of  books  to  depofit  in 
each  port  that  fhould  happen  in  his  way ;  and  being  detained  in 
three  feveral  places  in  a  Subsequent  voyage  to  Maryland,  he  put 
this  defign  in  execution  in  every  one  of  them,  viz.  Gravefend, 
Deal,  and  Plymouth.  He  Hkewife  made  a  beginning  towards 
parochial  catechetical  libraries  in  the  ifle  of  Man. 

In  1096,  Mr.  .Bray  accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.  and  D.  D. 
at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford  ;  and,  in  December  that  year,  pub- 
lifhed  Bibliotheca  Parochialis.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  abroad 
another  tract,  intituled,  Apoftolic  charity,  its  nature  and  excel- 
lency ;  to  which  he  prefixed  a  general  view  of  the  englilh  colonies 
in  America,  in  order  to  Shew  what  provifion  was  wanting  for  the 
propagation  of  chriftianity  in  thofe  parts.  In  1697  he  petitioned 
the  houfe  of  commons,  that  a  fhare  of  the  alienated  lands  (for- 
merly given  to  fuperfticious  ufes)  which  were  propofed  to  be 
vefted  in  Greenwich  hofpital,  might  be  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  religion  in  the  plantations.  This  petition  was  well 
received  •,  and  a  fourth  part  of  all  that  fhould  be  discovered  (after 
one  moiety  to  the  difcoverer)  was  allowed  by  the  committee  i 
but  the  bill  was  never  reported.  Not  difcouraged  by  this  dis- 
appointment, he  went  over  to  Holland,  to  make  application  to 
his  majefty  for  a  grant  of  fome  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the 
crown  :  but  the  recovery  of  thefe  arrears  was  very  difficult,  and 
they  proved  of  little  value.     He  next  drew  up  the  plan  of  a 
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fociety  pro  fide  propaganda,  to  be  eftablifhed  by  charter  •,  and, 
in  confequence  thereof,  letters  patent,  for  erecting  a  corporation 
by*  the  name  of  The  fociety  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
in  foreign  parts,  paffed  the  great  feal  in  1701. 

In  1702,  having  waited  a  considerable  time  for  the  return  of 
a  law  from  Maryland  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  church, 
with  fuch  amendments  as  would  render  it  unexceptionable  at 
the  court  of  England,  he  refolved  to  go  over  to  that  country,  as 
well  to  haften  the  palling  this  act  in  their  affemblies,  as  to  pro- 
mote other  matters  for  the  fervice  of  religion.  Some  of  his 
friends,  feeing  that  he  received  no  advantage  from  his  commif- 
fary's  place,  nor  had  any  allowance  made,  or  preferment  given, 
him  at  home,  to  fupport  the  expences  he  was  at,  advifed  him  to 
lay  afide  his  defign  of  going  abroad,  and  take  two  good  prefer- 
ments that  were  offered  him  at  home,  that  of  fub-almoner,  and 
the  donative  of  Aldgate  :  but  he  declined  every  offer  inconfiltent 
with  the  intereft  of  the  affair  he  was  engaged  in;  and  though 
forced  to  difpofe  of  his  own  effects,  and  raife  money  on  credit 
for  his  fupport  in  the  undertaking,  he  fet  fail  from  the  Downs, 
Dec.  26,  1699;  and,  after  a  tedious  and  dangerous  paifage,  ar- 
rived at  Maryland  the  12th  of  March  1700.  By  his  prudent 
conduct,  he  not  only  gained  fingular  refpect  from  all,  but  fo 
much  of  the  affembly's  confidence,  that  they  ordered  the  at- 
torney-general to  confult  with  him  in  drawing  up  the  bill,  which 
paffed  nemine  contradicente.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  af- 
iembly,  and  that  of  a  general  vifitation  at  Annapolis,  to  which 
sll  the  clergy  were  cited,  many  apprehending  the  oppontion  of 
the  quakers  might  get  this  new-enacted  law  again  annulled,  in- 
timated to  Dr.  Bray,  that  it  would  be  of  great  confequence  to 
the  prefervation  and  final  fettlement  of  the  church,  if  he  were 
to  go  home  with  the  law,  and  follicit  the  royal  affent.  He  came 
over  accordingly,  and  found  that  their  apprehenfions  were  not 
groundlefs  :  but  he  refuted  the  fuggeftions  of  the  quakers  by  a 
printed  memorial,  and  his  majefty  decided  without  hefitation  in 
the  church's  favour. 

The  doctor's  fmall  fortune  being  confumed  in  thefe  under- 
takings, lord  Weymouth  generoufly  prefented  him  with  a  bill  of 
300I.  for  his  private  ufe;  great  part  of  which,  however,  he  devoted 
to  his  public  defign s.  Though  he  was  vefted  with  the  character 
of  commiffary,  no  part  of  the  propofed  revenue  was  annexed  to 
it ;  yet  he  never  made  any  complaint,  or  remonftrance  againft 
this  unjuft  difappointment ;  and  when  two  fums  of  fifty  pounds 
each  were  prefented  to  him  in  Maryland,  he  generoufly  threw 
them  in  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  their  libraries  and  law. 
In  1 70 1  he  publifhed  his  circular  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Mary- 
land ;  a  memorial  reprefenting  the  prefent  ltate  of  religion  on 
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the  continent  of  North  America,  and  the  acts  of  his  Vintatiorl 
held  at  Annapolis.  In  1706  he  accepted  of  the  donative  of  St. 
Botolph  without  Aldgate,  worth  about  150I.  per  annum.  In 
17 12  he  printed  his  Martyrology,  or  papal  ufurpation,  in  folio. 
This  work  is  a  collection  of  fcarce  and  valuable  treatifes,  digefted 
into  as  regular  a  hiftory  as  the  nature  of  the  fnbject  would  ad- 
mit, in  order  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  papal  fee.  He  propcfed  to  compile  a  fecond  vo- 
lume, but  for  want  of  leifure  laid  the  deiign  afide,  and  be- 
queathed, by  will,  his  valuable  collection  of  materials,  both 
printed  and  manufcript,  to  Sion  college.  In  Dr.  Bray's  before- 
mentioned  voyage  to  Holland,  his  difmterefted  and  public  fpirit 
•gained  him  the  efteem  of  Mr.  d'Allone  of  the  Hague,  a  private 
Secretary  to  king  William,  who  kept  up  an  epiftolary  corre- 
fpondence  with  him  :  the  refuk  whereof  was,  that  he  gave  in 
his  life-time  a  fum  to  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  the  negroes 
in  the  britifh  plantations;  and  at  his  death,  in  1723,  left  900I. 
out  of  his  engliih  eftate  to  Dr.  Bray. and  his  aflbciates,  towards 
raifing  a  capital  ftock  for  the  fame  purpofe.  In  1 726,  the  doctor 
printed  his  Directorium  miflionarmm,  and  Primordia  bibliothe- 
caria,  and  fome  other  tracts  of  the  like  kind,  in  one  of  which 
he  declares  as  his  opinion,  that  the  civilizing  of  the  Indians  muft 
precede  any  fuccefsful  attempt  for  their  converfron.  He  wrote 
likewile  a  ihort  account  of  Mr.  Rawlet,  author  of  the  Chriftian 
Monitor-,  and  reprinted  the  life  of  Mr.  Gilpin  ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  fix  upon  the  minds  of  fuch  as  were  defigned  for  the  miniftry  a 
}uft  and  awful  fenfe  of  their  many  and  important  duties,  he  re- 
printed the  Eecle&aftes  of  Erafmus. 

In  1727,  an  acquaintance,  who  made  a  cafual  vifit  to  White- 
chapel  prifon,  reprefenting  to  the  doctor  the  miferable  (fate  of 
the  unhappy  perfons  there  confined,  he  foon  obtained  fufBcient 
benefactions  to  provide  a  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  and  broth,  on 
Sundays,  and  fometimes  on  the  intervening  days,  for  that  place, 
and  alfo  for  Woodflreet- compter.  His  benevolence  did  not  Hop 
here  ;  he  employed  the  intended  miflionaries  in  preaching  &J 
them.  This  enquiry  into  the  ilate  of  the  gaols  brought  him 
acquainted  with  general  Oglethorpe,  and  fome  others  of  high 
rank  and  dillinctiou,  who  were  afterwards  employed  in  the  fame 
enquiry,  in  confequence  of  an  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Thefe  gentlemen  he  engaged  as  his  aflbciates  in  his  defigns  of 
founding  libraries  and  converting  negroes.  Mod  of  the  religious 
focieties  and  good  defigns  in  London  are  in  a  great  meafurj 
formed  on  the  plans  he  projected,  particularly  the  charity- 
fchools,  the  fociety  for  reformation  of  manners,  and  that  for  the 
relief  of  poor  profelytes,  &c.  He  died  Feb.  15,  1730,  aged  73^ 
leaving  only  one  daughter. 
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BREBEUF  (George  de),  a  French  poet,  was  born  at  To- 
fcigni  in  Lower  Normandy,  16 18.  He  was  diftinguifhed  chiefly 
by  a  tranflation  of  Lucan ;  which,  notwithftanding  its  inflated 
ftyle,  its  numerous  antithefes,  and  its  various  falfe  brilliancies, 
Continued  to  be  long  admired.  It  engaged  attention  and  ap- 
plaufe  fo  powerfully  at  firft,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  made 
great  promifes  of  advancement  to  the  tranflator  ;  but  died,  with- 
out fulfilling  them.  But  the  beft,  and  the  molt  edifying  of  his 
works  is,  the  firft  book  of  Lucan  traveftied.  This  is  an  inge- 
nious fatire  upon  the  great,  who  are  defcribed  as  never  lofing  a 
moment's  fight  of  their  greatnefs  and  titles  ;  and  upon  the 
meannefs  and  fervility  of  thofe  who,  with  a  view  of  making 
their  fortunes,  fubmit  to  flatter  them  as  gods.  It  is  faid  of  Bre- 
beuf,  that  he  had  a  fever  upon  him  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  died  in  166  r,  aged  43  ;  and,  if  the  laft  anecdote  of  him  be 
true,  it  is  fomewhat  marvellous  that  he  lived  fo  long. 

BREGY  (Charlotte  Saumaise  de  Chazan,  comtesse 
de),  niece  of  the  learned  Saumaife  [Salmafius],  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  honour  to  queen  Anne  of  Auttria.  She  was  diftin- 
guifhed at  that  court  by  her  beauty  and  her  wit ;  both  of  which 
(lie  preferved  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  at  Paris,  April  13, 
1693,  at  74.  She  wrote  a  collection  of  letters  and  verfes,  1688, 
nmo.  in  which  we  meet  with  many  ingenious  thoughts:  her 
verfes  almoft  entirely  turn  on  a  metaphyfical  love,  which  em- 
ployed her  mind  more  than  her  heart.  But  there  are  feveral 
pieces  that  are  not  of  this  defcription.  In  one  of  them  fhe  gives 
the  following  portrait  of  herfelf :  "  I  am  fond  of  praife  ;  and 
this  it  is  that  makes  me  repay  it  with  ufury  to  thofe  from  whom 
1  receive  it-  I  have  a  proud  and  fcornful  heart ;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  me  from  being  gentle  and  civil.  I  never  oppofe  the 
opinions  of  any  ;  but  I  muft  own  that  I  never  adopt  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  my  own.  I  may  fay  with  truth,  that  I  am  by  na- 
ture modeft  and  difcreet,  and  that  pride  always  takes  care  to 
preferve  thefe  two  qualities  in  me.  I  am  indolent ;  I  never 
feek  pleafures  and  diverfions,  but  when  my  friends  take  more 
pains  than  I  do  to  procure  them  for  me.  1  feel  myfelf  obliged, 
:and  I  appear  at  them  very  gay,  though  I  am  not  fo  in  fact.  I  am 
riot  much  given  to  intrigue ;  but  if  I  fhould  get  into  an  affair  of 
that  fort,  I  think  I  fhould  certainly  bring  myfelf  off  with  fome 
propriety.  I  am  conftant,  even  to  obftinacy,  and  fecret  to  ex- 
:cefs.  In  order  to  contract  a  friendfhip  with  me,  all  advances 
muft  be  made  by  the  other  party,  but  I  amply  compenfate  all 
this  trouble  in  the  iequel :  for  I  ferve  my  friends  with  all  that 
ardency  ufually  employed  in  felfifh  interests.  I  praife  them,  and 
•I  defend  them,  without  once  contenting  to  what  I  may  hear 
■gain ft  them.  I  have  not  fo  much  virtue  as  be  free  from  the 
ildclarc  of  the  goods  of  fortune  and   honours  ;  but  I  have  too 
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much  for  purfuing  any  of  the  ways  that  commonly  lead  to  them. 
I  a<£l  in  the  world  conformably  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  too 
little  according  to  what  it  is." 

BREMONT  (Francois  de),  born  at  Paris  in  i7i3,was  the 
fon  of  a  lawyer,  and  died  there  in  1742  in  his  29th  year.  The 
academy  of  fciences  admitted  him  into  their  body,  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  made  him  their  fecretary.  His  tranflation  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaciions  procured  him  this  honour.  He 
publifhed  four  volumes  of  them  in  4to,  containing  the  years 
1 731  to  1736,  inclusively.  Bremont  accompanied  his  work  with 
notes  5  fome  of  them  hiftorical,  in  which  he  traces  back  the 
hiftory  of  the  different  opinions  •,  others  critical,  correcting  what 
defe£ls  may  have  efcaped  in  his  originals.  He  alfo  added  a 
table  of  the  tranfaciions  from  1665  to  1730,  1  vol.  4to  [b]. 

BRENT  (Sir  Nathanael),  was  born  at  Little  Woolford  in 
Warwickfhire,  1573  ;  he  was  educated  at  Merton-college  in 
Oxford,  and,  after  taking  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  entered 
upon  the  law  line.  In  161 3  he  travelled  abroad,  and  at  his  re- 
turn married  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Dr.  Robert  Abbot, 
bifhop  of  SalifDiiry,  and  niece  to  Dr.  Abbot,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury •,  who  fent  him  to  Venice  about  the  year  ]6i8,  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  joint  authors,  father  Paul  and  father  Fulgentio, 
the  fheets  as  they  were  compofed,  and  fent  them  over  weekly 
to  the  archbilhop.  When  it  was  finiihed  he  returned,  and; 
tranflated  it  from  italian  into  englifh  and  latin  [c].  In  1621  he 
was,  by  the  archbi (hop's  intereit,  chofen  warden  of  Merton- 
college  ;  his  grace  alfo  made  him  his  vicar-general,'  eommiflary 
of  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury,  mafler  of  the  faculties,  and  at 
length  judge  of  the  prerogative.  In  1623  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  dodlor  of  laws;  and  in  1629  was 
knighted  by  king  Charles  I.  at  Woodftock.  He  afterwards  fided 
with  the  puritans,  and  took  the  covenant,  for  which  reafon  he 
was,  by  his  majelty's  command,  deprived  of  his  wardenfhip  of 
Merton-college  ;  but  when  Oxford  furrendered  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  1646,  he  was  reftored,  and  appointed  chief  viiior  of  that 
univerfity  the  two  following  years.  The  order  made  againft 
pluralities  forced  him  to  leave  iVJerton-college  in  165 1,  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  refufed  to  take  the  engagement.     Retiring  to- 

[n]  He  alfo  wrote,    i.A  collection  of  experiments  of  Hawkefby,  2  vols.  nmn. 

all  the  public  papers  that  appeared  in  En-  to  whieh  is  added  a   complete   hiftory  of 

gland  0.1    Mrs.  Stephens's  remedy  againft  ihofe  in  eleclncity. 

the  ftone.  2.  Tranllation  of  the  phyfical  [c]  Ikfides  this  tranflation,  he  revifcd 
experiments  of  Dr.  Halley  on  the  method  and  publifhed,  in  1625,  Mr.  Fr.  Malbn's 
of  frefhening  tea- water  and  rendering  it  vindication  of  the  church  of  England,  con- 
potable,  i2mo.  3.  Translation,  publiihed  cerning  the  confccration  and  ordination  of 
after  his  death,  of-  the  phyfico-mechanical  biOio^s,  &c.    Wood,  Ath.it  464.  ii.  161. 
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Ills  houfe  In  Little-Britain,  London,  he  there  ended  his  days, 
on  the  6th  of  November  1652,  at  the  age  of  79. 

BRENTIUS  or  BRENTZEN  (John),  born  in  "1499,  at 
Weil  in  Suabia,  canon  of  Wittemberg,  embraced  the  proteitant 
faith  at  the  preaching  of  Luther  ;  and  afterwards  became  a  prin- 
cipal agent  in  effecting  the  reformation.  However,  he  differed 
from  Luther  in  feveral  particulars.  He  maintained  that  the 
body  of  Jefus  was  in  the  eucharift,  not  only  with  the  bread, 
but  every  where,  as  his  divinity,  fince  the  afcenfion.  Thofe  who 
followed  him  were  named  Ubiquitarians,  or  Ubiquifts.  After 
the  death  of  Luther,  Brentius  fucceeded  him  as  chief  of  that 
party,  and  in  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Wittemberg,  who  admitted 
him  to  his  privacy  and  loaded  him  with  benefits.  He  died  in 
1570  at  Tubingen,  where  he  was  profeffor  of  divinity.  He  had 
been  ami&ed  from  his  youth  with  perpetual  watchfulnefs,  or  in- 
difpofition  to  ileep,  which  arofe  from  his  too  great  application 
to  ftudy.  He  publifhed  8  volumes  in  folio  of  controversial  writ- 
ings, an  infallible  remedy  againft  the  author's  complaint.  He 
was  twice  married  ;  and  by  his  fecond  wife,  who  was  very  hand- 
fome,  left  12  children. 

BREREWOOD  (Edward),  a  learned  mathematician  and 
antiquary,  was  the  fon  of  Robert  Brerewood  a  tradefman,  who 
was  thrice  mayor  of  Chefter ;  and  born  in  that  city  1565.  He 
was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free-fchool  in  Chefter  ; 
and  afterwards  admitted,  in  1  58  r,  of  Brazen-nofe-college  in  Ox- 
ford [d].  He  ftudied  hard  there  for  feveral  years,  taking  his 
degrees  in  arts  ;  and  then,  as  it  is  faid,  removed  himfelf  to  St. 
Mary-hall.  In  1596  he  became  the  firft  profeffor  of  aftronomy 
in  Grefham-college,  London  ;  where  he  led  the  fame  private 
and  retired  courfe  of  life  as  he  had  before  done  in  Oxford.  He 
died  there  of  a  fever,  Nov.  4,  1613,  much  lamented  •,  for  he  was 
a  very  learned  and  very  excellent  perfon.  He  was  a  great 
fearcher  into  antiquity  and  curious  knowledge  j  but  is  remark- 
able for  having  never  pubiiihed  any  thing  during  his  life- 
time [e].  .BRETON 

[n]  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon,  4tp.  Publifhed  alfo  by  Robert  Brerewood, 
[eJ  Atter  his  death  came  out  the  follow-  who  has  written  a  large  and  learned  pre- 
ing  works  :  I.  De  ponderibus  et  pretiis  face  to  it.  3.  Elementa  Logicse  in  gratiam 
vererum  nummonim,  eorum<]ue  cum  re-  ftudiofas  juventutis  in  acad.  Oxon.  1614, 
centioribus  collatione,  1614,  4to.  This  8vo.  4.  Trattatus  quidam  logici  de  pra- 
was  p'jblifhed  by  his  nephew  Robert  Brere-  dicabilibus  &  prasdicamentis,  162S,  8vo. 
wood  of  Chefter,  who  was  commoner  of  5.  Treatife  ot  the  Sabbath,  1630,  4td. 
Brazen-nofe-college  in  1605,  aged  17;  6.  A  fecond  treatife  of  the  Sabbath,  16521 
and  who  fucceeded  our  author  in  his  eftate  4to.  7.  Tradtatus  duo,  quorum  primus 
and  fortunes.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  eft  de  meteoris,  fecundus  de  oculo,  1631. 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri,  8.  C'ommentarii  in  Ethica  Ariftotelis, 
and  in  the  apparatus  before  the  firft  volume  1640,410.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  the 
of  the  polyglot  bible.  2.  Enquiries  touch-  original  manufcript  of  this,  written  with 
ing  the  diverfity  of  languages  and  religion,  his  own  hand,  is  in  the  fmalleft  and  neat- 
through  the  chief  parts  of  the  world,  1614,  eft  character  that  his  eyes  ever  yet  beheld  ; 
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BRETON  (Nicholas),  a  writer  of  fome  fame  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  author  of  Phillida  and  Corydon,  in  Percy's 
collection  of  antient  fongs  and  ballads,  vol.  iii.  He  publifhed 
an  interlude,  intituled  An  old  man's  leflbn  and  a  young  man's 
love,  1615,  4to.  and  many  other  little  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe, 
the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Winftanley's  Ames  Typog. 
and  Ofborn's  Harl.  Catalog.  He  is  mentioned  with  great  re- 
flect by  Meres  in  his  fecond  part  of  Wit's  Commonwealth, 
1 598,  p.  283,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scorn- 
ful Lady,  act  2,  and  again  in  Wit  without  money,  act  3. 

BRETONNEAU  (Francis),  born  at  Tours  in  1660,  became 
jefuit  in  1675,  died  at  Paris  in  1 741,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  was 
revifor  and  editor  of  the  fermons  of  his  brethren  Bourdaloue, 
Cheminais,  Girouft.  Pere  la  Rue  applied  to  him  on  this  occa- 
fiori  the  epithet  made  for  St.  Martin  :  Trium  mortuorum  fuf? 
citator  magnificus.  He  publifhed  likewife  an  edition  of  the 
CEuvres  fpirituelles  of  pere  le  Vallois.  Bretonneau  was  a, 
preacher  himfelf.  His  fermons  in  7  volumes  i2mo.  publifhed  in 
1743  by  the  famous  pere  Berruyer,  are  compofed  with  eloquence. 
He  was  deficient  in  the  graces  of  action  ;  but  he  had  all  the 
Other  parts  of  a  good  orator.  His  virtues  were  the  fupport  of 
his  fermons.  Bretonneau  alfo  wrote,  1.  Reflections  pour  les 
jeunes-gens  qui  entrent  dans  le  monde,  i2mo.  2.  Abrege  dela 
vie  de  Jacques  IT.  i2mo.  taken  from  the  papers  of  his  confeflbr. 
It  is  a  panegyric  from  which  hiftorians  cannot  extract  much. 

BREVAL  (John  Durant  de)  [f],  fon  of  Francis  Durant  de 
Breval,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  was  educated,  at 
Weflminfter-fchool,  and  removed  thence  to  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  it  about  the  year  1702  $ 
but,  upon  fome  difagreement  between  him  and  Dr.  Bentley  the 
mailer,  he  guitted  his  fellowfhip,  and  went  into  the  army,  then 
in  Flanders,  as  an  enfign.  The  eafe  with  which  he  acquired  the 
ilemiih  and  german  languages,  his  great  knowledge,  his  exquir 
fite  pencil,  and  genteel  behaviour,  were  foon  noticed  by  the 
<luke  of  Marlborough ;  who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  alfo  employed  him  in  divers  negotiations  with  feveral 
german  princes.  He  began  his  travels  about  1720,  publifhed 
the  two  firft  volumes  of  them  in  1723  and  1725,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  in  1738.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  poems  and 
fome  plays.  After  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  matter  of  fur- 
prife  to  fee  Mr.  Breval's  name  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dun- 
ciad  ;  but,  foon  after  the  unfuccefsful  exhibition  of  the  Three 
hours  after  marriage,  which,  though  with  only  Gay's  name  to. 
it,  was  certainly  the  joint  production  of  Gay,  Pope,  and  Ar- 

andthat  it  was  finiftied  by  him  on  the  27th     byway  of  anfwer  to  four  queftions,  &c. 

pf  Oclober  15S6.      9.  The  patriarchal  go-     1641,410. 

^erriment  of  the  ancient  church,  declared     '    £f]  Biograph.  Dram. 
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buHinot,  Breval,  under  the  aflumed  name  of  Jofeph  Gay,  pro- 
duced a  farce,  called  The  confederates :  and  this  expofed  him 
to  Pope's  refentment.     He  d.cd  Jan,  1 739- 

BREUGEL  (Peter)  [g].  There  were  three  painters  of  this 
name,  viz.  Peter  the  father,  and  his  two  fons  Peter  and  John  : 
Breugel  the  father,  commonly  called  old  Breugel,  was  born  at 
a  village  of  the  fame  name  near  Breda  1  565.  He  was  firft  the 
pupil  of  Peter  Koeck,  whofe  daughter  he  married,  and  after- 
wards fludied  under  Jerom  Koeck  of  Bois-le-duc.  It  was  his 
common  cuftora  to  drefs  like  a  countryman,  that  he  might  have 
better  accefs  to  the  country  people,  and  join  with  them  in  their 
frolics  at  their  feafls  and  marriages.  By  thefe  means  he  ac- 
quired a  perferSl  knowledge  of  their  manners  and  geilures,  of 
which  he  made  excellent  ufe  in  his  pictures.  He  travelled  to 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  employed  himfelf  upon  every  thing 
that  came  in  his  way.  In  all  his  works  he  took  nature  for  his 
guide.  He  fludied  landfcapes  a  long  time  on  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol.  His  cheerful  and  humorous  turn  of  mind  difplayed  it- 
felf  in  all  his  pictures,  which  generally  confided  of  marches  of 
armies,  fports  and  diverfions,  country  dances  and  marriages. 
At  his  return  from  Italy,  he  fettled  at  Antwerp,  where  he  fell 
in  love  with  one  of  his  fervant-maids,  but  of  a  temper  fo  differ- 
ent from  his,  that  whatever  inclination  he  had  to  marry  her,  his 
reafon  at  lad  got  the  better  of  it.  In  155 1  he  married,  at  Bruf- 
fels,  the  daughter  of  Peter  Koeck.  In  his  lad  illnefs  he  caufed 
his  wife  to  gather  together  all  his  immoded  pictures  and  draw- 
ings, and  burn  them  before  his  face.  His  death  happened  at 
Antwerp,  but  the  time  of  it  cannot  be  afcertained  [hJ. 

BREUGEL  (Peter),  known  by  the  name  of  Peter  the 
younger,  elded  fon  of  Peter  the  elder,  excelled  in  painting  con- 
flagrations, fires,  fieges,  tricks  of  magicians  and  devils,  which  got 
him  the  by-name  of  hellifh  Breugel. 

BREUGEL  (John),  fecond  fon  of  Peter,  was  born  at  Breu- 
gel about  1575.  Two  flemifh  authors  give  different  accounts 
of  his  education  :  one  allures  us  that  he  was  educated  by  the 
,widow  of  Peter  Koeck,  commonly  called  Peter  Van  Aalft,  his 
;uncle  by  the  mother,  with  whom  he  learned  to  paint  in  minia- 
ture, and  that  afterwards  he  fludied  painting  in  oil  with  one 
Pet-ir  Goekint,  whofe  fine  cabinet  ferved  him  at  once  inflead  of 
a  fchool  and  a  mailer.  The  other  author,  who  often  contra- 
'dicls  the  former,  afferts,  that  John  Breugel  learned  the  firft  prin- 
jciples  of  his  art  under  the  tuition  of  his  father  j  but  the  diffe- 

[oj  Vie  des  Peintres,  4to.  mafTacre  of  the  Inrocents,  and  the  con- 

[h  J  The  works  of  old  Breugel,  in  the  verfion  of  St.  Paul,  ut  his  painting.     The 

jpoffeltion  of  the  greatdukeof  Tufcany,  are,  e'.e&or  pshtine  has  a   iandfeape  with  St. 

flChrift    carrying  his   crofs,    with  a  great  Ph. lip  baptizing  queen  Candace's  eunuch, 

|number  of  figures  ;  and    a  country  feaft.  and  St.  John  preaching  in  the  wildernefs, 

The  emperor  has  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  w  ith  a  great  many  figures. 
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rence  obfervable  in  their  manner  renders  this  very  improbable. 
However  it  be,  John  Breugel  applied  himfelf  to  painting  flowers 
and  fruits  with  great  care  and  wonderful  fagacity ;  he  after- 
wards had  great  fuccefs  in  drawing  landfcapes  and  views  of  the 
fea,  fet  off  with  fmall  figures.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
his  turn  for  flowers  and  fruits,  of  which  he  made  excellent  ufe 
in  embellifhing  his  other  works.  He  lived  long  at  Cologn,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  which  will  laft  to  the  lateft  polterity. 
He  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  his  reputation  had  got  before 
him ;  and  his  fine  landfcapes,  adorned  with  fmall  figures, 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  father,  gave  very  great  fatisfaction.  He 
had  the  name  of  Fluweeher,  from  his  affecting  to  wear  velvet 
clothes.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  great  number  of  pictures  he 
left,  he  muft  have  been  exceedingly  active  and  laborious ;  and 
his  pieces,  as  they  are  all  highly  finifhed,  muft  have  taken  up 
much  of  his  time.  He  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  embellifhing 
his  own  works  only,  but  was  very  ufeful  in  this  refpect  to  his, 
friends.  Even  Rubens  made  ufe  of  Ereugel's  hand  in  the  land- 
fkip  part  of  feveral  of  his  i'mall  pictures,  fuch  as  his  Vertumnus 
and  Pomona.  His  drawings  are  fo  perfect,  that  no  one,  it  is 
faid,  has  yet  been  able  to  copy  them.  He  died  in  1642:  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  never  had  a  pupil. 

BREV1NF  (Daniel),  was  born  in  Jerfey  1616.  Before  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  till  Charles  I.  by  archbi- 
fhop  Laud's  perfuafion  founded  three  fellowfhips  in  the  colleges 
of  Pembroke,  Exeter,  and  Jefus  at  Oxford,  for  Jerfey  and 
Guernfey  alternately,  the  young  gentlemen  of  thole  iflands, 
defined  for  the  miniftry,  were  lent  to  ftudy  among  the  pro- 
reftants  in  France,  particularly  at  Saumur  [1].  Here  Brevint 
ftudied  logic  and  philofophy.  Oct.  12,  1638,  he  was  incorpo- 
rated iVl.  A.  at  Oxford,  as  he  flood  at  Saumur  ;  and  the  fame 
year  was  chofen  to  be  the  firft  fellow  at  Jefus-college,  upon  the 
foundation  juft  mentioned.  Being  ejected  from  his  fellowfhip 
by  the  parliament-vifitors,  for  refufing  to  take  the  covenant,  he 
withdrew  to  his  native  country  5  and  upon  the  reduction  of  that 
place  by  the  parliament's  forces,  fled  into  France,  and  became 
pallor  of  a  proteftant  congregation  in  Normandy.  Soon  after 
the  vifcount  de  Turenue,  afterwards  marlhal  of  France,  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains  [kJ. 

At 

[1]  This  univerfity  was  founded  by  the  learned  le  Fevre,  father  of  Madam  Dacier, 

learned  Philip  de  Mornay,  lord  of  Pleffis  was  alfo  one  of  the  regents,  or  matters,  in 

Marly,  who   brought   prot'effors    to  teach  that  univerfity.     It  was  at  length  fuppref- 

academical  learning  in  that  town,  of  which  led  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1684.     Account  of 

king  Henry  IV-  had  made  him  governor.  Jerfey  by  P.  Falle,  p.  316. 

It  was  tor  feveral  years  in  great  repute,  on  [k]    Whilit  he  held  this  office,  he  was 

account  of  its  eminent  profeffors  of  divini-  one  of  the  perfons  employed   in  the  defign 

fy,  John  Cameron,  Lewis  Cappel,  Moles  of  reconciling  the  proteftant  and  popifh  re- 

Amyrauld,  John  dc  la  flace,  tyc.    The  ligions ;  which  gave  him  an  accefs  into, 

and 
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At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Brevint  returned  to  Eng* 
land,  and  was,  by  that  prince,  who  had  known  him  abroad,  pre- 
iented  to  the  tenth  prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham.  Dr. 
Cofin,  bifhop  of  that  fee,  who  had  been  his  fellow-fufferer,  aifo 
collated  him  to  a  living  in  his  diocefe.  In  Feb.  1662,  he  took 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford  ;  and  in  Dec.  168 1  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  [l].     He  died  May  5,  1695. 

BREYNIUS  (James),  of  Dantzic,  originally  of  the  Low 
countries,  died  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  60;  publifhed  Plantarum 
exoticarum  centuria  J,  Gedani  1678,  fol.  cum  fig.  Fafciculus 
I  et  2  plantarum  rarior.  1680  and  1689,  4to.  not  commonly  to 
be  met  with. 

BRIDGE  (William),  was  born  in  the  year  1600  -,  was  in 
1637  filenced  by  bifhop  Wren  for  non-conformity,  on  which  he 
retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  elected  pallor  of  a  congre- 
gational church  :  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  affembly 
of  divines.  He  was  many  years  refident  at  Yarmouth.  In 
Peck's  Defulerata  curiofa,  is  a  letter  of  William  Bridge  to  Henry 
Scobell,  efq.  clerk  of  the  council,  about  augmenting  the  income 
of  preachers,  with  the  names  of  the  independent  minifters  of 
prime  note  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  mews  that  he  was 
a  leading  man  among  the  independents.  He  was  author  of  21 
treatifes,  in  2  vols.  4to,  1657.  Sermons  before  the  parliament, 
&c.    He  died  March  1670,  aged  70  [m]. 

BRIDGMAN  (Sir  Orlando),  the  author  of  the  Convey- 
ances, was  the  fon  of  John  Bridgman  bifhop  of  Chefter.  Soon 
after  the  reftoration  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  whence  he  was  in  a  few  months  removed  to  the  com- 
mon pleas.  While  he  continued  in  this  court  bis  reputation 
was  at  its  height.  Upon  his  receiving  the  great  feal,  his  good 
name  began  to  decline  :  he  was  timid  and  irrefolute,  and  his 
timidity  (till  increafed  with  his  years :  nor  was  his  judgment 
equal  to  all  the  diihculties  of  his  office.  His  lady,  a  woman  of 
cunning  and  intrigue,  was  too  apt  to  interfere  in  chancery  fuits  ; 

and   made   him   acquainted    with   every  da'ion   given  of  it  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in 

corner  of  ilie  roniifh  church,   as   he  fays  his  charge,  intituled,  The  chrilfian  facri- 

himfelf.  fice  explained.     3.   Saul    and   Samuel   at 

[l]    lie  wrote,   1.  Miffale  Romanum ;  Endor;  or  the  new  ways  of  falvation  and 

or  the  depth  and   myftery   of  the  roman  fervice,  which  ufually  tempt  men  to  Rome, 

maf-.,  laid  open  and  explained,  for  the  ufe  and  detain  them  there,    truly    leprefented 

of  both   icformed   and  unrciormed   chri-  and    refuted,    Oxford,    1674;    and   fome 

ftians.      Oxford,   1672.    2.  The   chriftian  oiher  theological  pieces  in  latin.     He  alfo 

facrament  and    ficrifice,  by   way  of  dif-  tranflated    into   french.  The  judgment  of 

courle,  meditation,  and  prayer,  upon  the  the  univerfityof  Oxford  concerning  the  fo- 

nature,  parti,   and  bieiTings  of  the    holy  lemn  league  and  covenant-     Wood's  Hill. 

Communion  ;   wiirten  at  the  defire  of  ihe  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  1.  xi.  p.  322, 
prince  (Tee  of  Tmenne  and  Bouillon,  Ox-         [m]    Granger's    Biographical  Hlftory, 

ford,   1,637.    A  third  edition  was  publifhed  vol.  iii.  p.  .;  f. 
at  London  in   '759,  upon  the  recommen- 
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and  his  fons,  who  practifed  under  him,  did  not  bear  the  faireft 
characters.  He  was  defirous  of  an  union  with  Scotland,  and  a 
comprehenfion  with  the  diffenters  ;  but  was  againft  tolerating 
the  papifts.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  removed  from  his  office 
for  refufing  to  affix  the  feal  to  the  king's  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conference,  Nov.  17,  1673. 

BRIETIUS  (Philip),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  born  at 
Abbeville  in  1601  ;  became  a  jefuit  in  1619;  and  died  librarian 
of  their  college  at  Paris  in  i6b8.  His  Parallela  geographiae  ve>». 
teris  et  novae,  publifhed  in  three  volumes  410,  1648  and  1649, 
is  a  very  exact  and  methodical  work,  and  ornamented  with 
plates  well  defigned.  Thefe  volumes,  however,  contain  only 
Europe  ;  and  it  can  never  be  enough  regretted,  fays  Niceron, 
that  he  did  not  publifh  the  Parallels  of  Alia  and  Africa,  which 
were  affuredly  finifhed  and  ready,  but  fomehow  or  other  loft. 
He  publifhed  alfo,  Annales  mundi,  in  7  vols.  i2mo.  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  of  Chrift  1663;  and  Thea- 
trum  geographicum  Europe  veteris,  1653,  1U  folio.  He  was, 
farther,  concerned  in  a  chronological  work,  joined  with  father 
Labbe  ;  but  he  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  fucceeded  fo  well  here 
as  in  geography. 

BRIGGS  (Henry)  [n],  an  eminent  mathematician,  was 
born  in  the  parilh  of  Hallifax  in  Yorkihire,  about  1556.  From 
a  grammar-fchool  in  the  country  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  about  1577,  where  taking  both  the  degrees  in 
arts,  he  was  chofeu  fellow  of  his  college  March  29,  1588.  His 
fhief  ftudy  was  the  mathematics,  in  which  he  excelled;  and  in 
1592  he  was  made  examiner  and  lecturer  in  that  faculty,  and, 
foon  after  reader  of  the  phyfic-lecHire  founded  by  Dr.  Linacer, 
When  Grefham  college  in  London  was  eftablifhed,  he  was 
chofen  the  fir  ft  profefibr  of  geometry  there  in  1596.  In  1609 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Ufher,  afterwards  archbifhop  of 
Armagh,  which  continued  many  years  by  letters,  two  of  which, 
written  by  our  author,  are  yet  extant.  In  one  dated  Aug.  1610, 
he  tells  his  friend  h.e  was  engaged  on  the  fubjeel  of  eclipfes ; 
and  in  the  other,  dated  March  1615,  he  acquaints  him  with  his 
being  employed  about  the  noble  invention  of  logarithms,  then 
lately  difcovered,  and  in  the  improvement  of  which  he  had  after- 
wards a  large  fhare.  In  1619  he  was  made  favilian  profeffor  of 
geometry  at  Oxford  ;  and  religned  his  profefforfhip  of  Grefham^ 
college  in  July  162c.  Soon  after  his  going  to  Oxford  he  was 
incorporated  M.  A.  in  that  univerfity,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  Jan.  1630. 

Dr.  Smith  gives  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  great  probity; 
eaiy  and  acceilible   to  all;    free    from   arrogance,   morofenefs, 

[n]   Ward's  Lives  of  the  Grcfham  Profclfors,  p.  120. 
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efnvy,  ambition,  and  avarice  ;  a  contemner  of  riches,  and  content- 
ed with  his  own  ftation  ;  preferring  a  fludious  retirement  to 
all  the  filendid  circumitances  of  life  [o]. 

BRIGGS  (William)  [p],  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  fon  of 
Auguftine  Briggs,  efq.  who  was  defcended  of  an  antient  family 
jn  Norfolk,  and  had  been  four  times  member  of  parliament  for 
the  city  of  Norwich,  where  this  fon  was  born.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Bennet-college  in  Cambridge,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tenifon,  afterwards  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts,  and 
was  chofen  fellow  of  lis  college,  Nov.  1668.  His  genius  lead- 
ing him  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  travelled  into  Trance,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  famous  anatomift  Monf.  Vieuf- 
fens  at  Montpelier ;  and,  after  his  return,  publifhed  his  Oph- 
thalmographia  in  >6~]6  [qJ.  The  year  following  he  was  created 
M.  D.  at  Cambridge,  and  foon  after  made  fellow  of  the  college 
of  phyficians  of  London.  Jn  i6c'2  he  quitted  his  fellowfhip  to 
his  brother  ;  and  the  fame  year  his  Theory  of  vifion  was  pub- 
lifhed by  Hooke.  In  1683  he  fent  to  the  Royal  Society  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  difcourfe,  which  was  publifhed  in  their  Trans- 
actions ;  and  the  fame  year  was  by  Charles  II.  appointed  phy- 
fician to  St.  Thomas's  hoipital.  In  1684  he  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  two  remarkable  cafes  relating  to  vifion,  which 
were  likewife  printed  in  their  TranfacHons  ;  and  in  1685  pub- 
lifhed a  latin  vertion  of  his  Theory  of  vifion,  at  the  defire  of  Mr. 
afterwards  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  wich  a  recommendatory  epiftle 
from  him  prefixed  to  it.  And  for  completing  this  curious  and 
ufeful  fubjecl  relating  to  the  eye,  he  promifeel,  in  the  preface, 
two  other  treatifes,  one  De  ufu  partium  oculi ;  and  the  other 
De  ejufdem  affeclibus  ;  neither  of  which,  however,  appears  to 

[o]   His  writings  are,    i.    A    table  to  meris  naturali  fpecie  crefcentibu*,  ab  uni- 

£nd  the  height  of  the  pole,  the  magnetical  tate  ad  zo,coo,et  a  90,000  -ad    uo,coc, 

declination    being   given.      Publilhed    in  Lond.  1624,  fol.    There  was  a  kcond  edi- 

Blondeville's  Theorigues  of   the  planets,  tion  of  this  work  published  by  Mr.  Vlacq, 

Lond.  1602,  4to.    2.  Tables  for  the  im-  in  which    the   intervening  numbers   from 

provement  of  navigation.    Printed  in   the  20,coe  to  90,000  were  filled  up,  Goudae, 

fecond  edition  of  Wright's  errors  in  navi-  1628,  fol.    This    edition   was,  foon  after 

gation  detected,   Lond.  1610.  4to.     3.  A  his  death,  tranflated  into    Englifh,  Lond. 

idefcription   of  an    inftramental   table    to  1631,  fol.    9.  Tiigonometria    Untannica, 

find  the  part  proportional,  devifed  by  Mr.  Goudae,  i6j^,   fol.     10.     Two  letters  to 

Edward    Wright,    Lond.     1616,     nmo.  the  learned  Jarrfes  Ufher ;   printed  in  the 

4.  Logarithmorum  chilias  prima,   Lond.  colleclion   of  archbifhop   Uiher's  letters. 

1617,8x0.     5.   Lucubrationes,  annotatio-  11.    Mathematica  ab  antiquis  minus  cog- 

nes  in  opera  poithuma  J.   Naperi,  Kdinb.  nita ;  publifhed   by  Dr.  George  Hakewill 

1619,410.     6.   Euclidis  elementorum  fex  in  his  Apologie. 

libri  priores,  fecundum  vetera  exemplaria  [p]   Ward's  Lives  of  the  Grefham  pro- 

relfituti,  ex  verfione  Larina  Frederici  Com-  feffors,  p.  259. 

mandir.i,  multis  in  locis  caftigati.  Lond.  [q_]    It  was  printed  at  Cambridge   in 

i6;c,  tolio.     7.  A  treatife  of  the  north-  i;mo,  under  the  following  title,  Ophthal- 

moft  paffageto  the  South  fea,  Lond.  1622,  mographia,  five  oculi  ejulque  partium  de- 

4to.     8.    Arithmetica  logarithmica,    five  fcriptio  anatomica,  cui  acceliit  nova  vifio- 

lojarithmorum  chiiiades  triginta,  pro  i.u-  nis  iheoria. 

have 
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have  been  ever  publifhed  :  but,  in  1687,  came  out  a  fecond  edi- 
tion of  his  Ophthalmographia.  He  was  afterwards  made  phy- 
fician  in  ordinary  to  king.  William,  and  continued  in  great 
efteem  for  his  ikill  in  his  profeffion  till  he  died,  Sept.  4,  1 704. 
He  married  Hannah,  fole  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Edmund  Hot- 
bart,  grandfon  to  fir  Henry  Hobart,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  whom  he  left  three 
children,  Mary,  Henry,  and  Hannah.. 

BRILL  (Matthew  and  Paul),  natives  of  Antwerp,  and 
good  painters.  Matthew  was  born  in  1550,  and  ftudied  for  the 
mod  part  at  Rome.  He  was  eminent  for  his  performances  in 
hiftory'and  landfcape,  in 'the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  \  where  he 
was  employed  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  died  in  1584,  being  no 
more  than  34  years  of  age.  Paul  was  born  in  1554  *,  followed  his 
brother  Matthew  to  Rome  ;  painted  feveral  things  in  conjunction 
with  him  ;  and,  after  his  deceafe,  brought  himfelf  into  credit  by 
his  landfcapes,  but  efpecially  by  thole  which  he  compofed  in 
his  latter  time.  The  invention  in  them  was  more  pleafant,  the 
difpofition  more  noble,  all  the  parts  more  agreeable,  and  painted 
with  a  better  gufto,  than  his  earlier  productions  in  this  way  ; 
which  was  owing  to  his  having  ftudied  the  manner  of  Hanni- 
bal Carrache,  and  copied  fome  of  Titian's  works,  in  the  fame 
kind.  He  was  much  in  favour  with  pope  Sixtus  V.  and,  for 
his  fucceffor  Clement  VI IT.  painted  the  famous  piece,  about 
fixty-eight  feet  long,  wherein  the  faint  of  that  name  is  repre- 
fented  cafl  into  the  fea,  with  an  anchor  about  his  neck,  tie 
died  at  Rome  in  1626,  aged  72. 

BRINDLEY  (James)  [r],  an  uncommon  genius  for  me- 
chanical inventions,  and  particularly  excellent  in  planning  and 
conducting  inland  navigations,  was  born,  in  1716,  at  Tunfled 
in  Derbyfhire.  Through  the  mifmanagement  of  his  father,  for 
there  was  fome  little  property  in  his  houfe,  his  education  was 
totally  neglected  ;  and,  at  feventeen,  he  bound  himfelf  appren- 
tice to  a  mill  wright,  near  Macclesfield  in  Chefhire.  He  ferved 
his  apprenticefbip  ;  and,  afterwards,  fetting  up  for  himfelf,  ad- 
vanced the  mill-wright  bufmefs,  by  inventions  and  contrivances 
of  his  own,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  had  not  attained 
before.  His  fame,  as  an  ingenious  mechanic,  fpreading  widely, 
his  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bufmefs  of  his  profef- 
fion ;  for,  in  1752,  he  erected  a  very  extraordinary  water-en^ 
gine  at  Clifton,  in  Lancafhire,  for  the  purpofe  of  draining 
coal-mines;  and,  in  1755,  was  employed  to  execute  the  larger 
wheels  for  a  new  (ilk-mill,  at  Congleton,  in  Chefhire.  The  pot- 
teries of  Staffordshire  were  alfo,  about  this  time,  indebted  to 
him  for  feveral  valuable  additions  in  the  mills,  ufed  by  them  for 

[r]   Biog.  Brit.  3d  edit. 
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[rinding  flint-ftones.  In  1756  he  undertook  to  erect  a  fteam- 
ngine  near  Newcaftle-under-line,  upon  a  new  plan;  and  it  is 
>elieved  that  he  would  have  brought  this  engine  to  a  great  de- 
Tee  of  perfection,  if  fome  intereiled  engineers  had  not  oppofed 
lim. 

His  attention,  however,  was  foon  after  called  off  to  another 
>bject,  which,  in  its  confequences,  has  proved  of  high  import- 
ince  to  trade  and  commerce  ;  namely,  the  projecting  and  exe- 
:uting  inland  navigations.  By  thefe  navigations  the  expencc 
>f  carriage  is  leflened  ;  a  communication  is  opened  from  one 
)art  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  each  of  thefe  parts  to 
he  fea  ;  and  hence  produces  and  manufactures  are  afforded  at 
t  moderate  price.  The  duke  of  Bridgwater  has,  at  Worfley, 
ibout  feven  miles  from  Manchefter,  a  large  eftate  abounding 
fcith  coal,  which  had  hitherto  lain  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  expence 
)f  land  carriage  was  too  great  to  find  a  market  for  confumption. 
rhe  duke,  wifhing  to  work  thefe  mines,  perceived  the  neceffity 
)f  a  canal  from  Worfley  to  Manchefter  ;  upon  which  occafion 
3rindley,  now  become  famous,  was  confulted  ;  and,  declaring 
he  fcheme  practicable,  an  act  for  this  purpofe  was  obtained  in 
[758  and  1759.  It  being,  however,  afterwards  difcovered,  that 
:he  navigation  would  be  more  beneficial  if  carried  over  the  river 
[rwell  to  Manchefter,  another  act  was  obtained  to  vary  the 
rourfe  of  the  canal  agreeably  to  the  new  plan,  and  likewife  to 
ixtend  a  fide-branch  to  Longford-bridge  in  Stretford.  Brind- 
ey,  in  the  mean  time,  had  begun  thefe  great  works  ;  being  the 
Hrft  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  England,  with  navigable  fub- 
terraneous  tunnels  and  elevated  aqueducts;  and  as,  in  order  to 
sreferve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  mould  be  free  from  the  ufuai 
Dbftruclions  of  locks,  he  carried  the  canal  over  rivers,  and  many 
arge  and  deep  vallies.  When  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Bar- 
ton, where  the  I  rwell  is  navigable  for  large  veffels,  he  propofed 
to  carry  it  over  that  river  by  an  aqueduct  of  thirty-nine  feet 
ibove  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  though  this  project  was 
treated  as  wild  and  chimerical,  yet,  fupported  by  his  noble  pa- 
tron, he  began  his  work  in  Sept.  1760,  and  the  firft  boat  failed 
Dver  it  in  July  1 76 1.  The  duke  afterwards  extended  his  ideas 
to  Liverpool ;  and  obtained,  in  1762,  an  act  for  branching  his 
canal  to  the  tideway  in  the  Merfey  ;  this  part  of  the  canal  is 
carried  over  the  rivers  Merfey  and  Bollan,  and  over  many  wide 
and  deep  vallies. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Bridgwater's  undertakings  encou- 
raged a  number  of  gentlemen  and  manufacturers  in  Stafford- 
mire  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  canal-navigation  through  that 
county  ;  and  Brindley  was  therefore  engaged  to  make  a  furvey 
from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfey.  In  1766  this  canal  was  begun, 
and  conducted  under  Brindley's  direction  as  long  as  he  lived ; 

but 
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but  finifhed  after  his  death  by  bis  brother-in-law  Mr.  Jlenfhalfy 
of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion,  in  May  1777.  The  proprie- 
tors called  it  "  The  canal  from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfcy ;"  but 
the  engineer  more  emphatically,  "  The  Grand  Trunk  Naviga- 
tion," on  account  of  the  numerous  branches,  which,  as  he  juftly 
fuppofed,  would  be  extended  every  way  from  it.  It  is  ninety- 
three  miles  in  length  j  and,  befides  a  large  number  of  bridges 
over  it,  has  feventy-fix  locks  and  five  tunnels.  The  mod  re- 
markable of  the  tunnels  is  the  fubterraneous  paffage  of  Hare- 
caitle,  being  2880  yards  in  length,  and  more  than  70  yards  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  fcheme  of  this  inland  navi- 
gation had  employed  the  thoughts  of  the  ingenious  part  of  the 
kingdom  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  j  and  fome  fur- 
veys  had  been  made ;  but  Harecaft'e-hill,  through  which  the 
tunnel  is  ccnftrucled,  Could  neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome  by 
any  expedient  the  moft  able  engineers  could  devife.  It  was 
Brindley  alone  who  furmounted  this  and  ether  the  like  difficul- 
ties, arifmg  from  the  variety  of  ftrata  and  quickfands,  as  no  one 
but  himfelf  would  have  attempted  to  conquer^ 

Brindley  was  engaged  in  many  other  fimilar  undertakings, 
for  a  fuller  account  of  which,  not  being  confident  with  our  plan, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  JJiographia  Britannic'a;  or  rather  to' 
a  curious  and  valuable  pamphlet,  publifiied  fome  years  fince, 
and  intituled,  The  hillory  of  inland  navigations,  particularly  that 
of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater.  He  died  at  Turnhur'ft  in  Stafford- 
ihire,  Sept.  27,  1772,  in  his  56th  year:  fomewhat  immaturely, 
as  it  fhould  feem  *,  but  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  fhortened  his  days 
bv  too  intenfe  application,  and  to  have  brought  on  a  hecfic  fe- 
ver, which  continued  on  him  for  fome  years  before  it  confumed 
him.  For  he  never  indulged  and  relaxed  himfelf  in  the  common 
diverfions  of  life,  as  not  having  the  leaft  relifh  for  them  ;  and, 
though  once  prevailed  on  to  fee  a  play  in  London,  yet  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  on  no  account  be  prefent  at  another  •,  be- 
caufe  it  fo  difturbed  his  ideas  for  feveral  days  after,  as  to  ren- 
der him  unfit  for  bufinefs.  When  any  extraordinary  difficulty 
occurred  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  works,  he  generally  re- 
tired to  bed  ;  and  has  been  known  to  lie  there  one,  two,  of 
three  days,  till  he  has  furmounted  it.  He  would  then  get  up, 
•and  execute  his  defign  without  any  drawing  or  model :  for  htf 
had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  carried  every  thing  In  his  head. 

As  his  ftation  in  life  was  low,  and  his  education  totally  ne- 
glected, fo  his  exterior  and  accompliihments  were  fuitable  to 
them.  He  could  indeed  read  and  write,  but  both  very  in- 
differently :  and  he  was  perhaps,  in  his  way,  as  abnormis  fapienf 
— u  of  mother-wit,  and  wife  without  the  fchools" — as  any  man 
that  ever  lived.  "  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man  as  one  of  the 
boors  in  the  Peake,  or  one  of  his  own  carters :  but  when  he 

fpeaksj 
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fpeaks,  all  ears  liften ;  and  every  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  al 
the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  practicable  [s]."  The  fame  au- 
thor gives  us  alfo  no  ungracious  idea  of  his  moral  make  :  "  being 
great  in  himfelf,  lie  harbours  no  contracted  notions,  no  jealoufy 
of  rivals  :  he  conceals  not  his  methods  of  proceeding,  nor  aflcs 
patents  to  fecure  the  fole  ufe  of  the  machines  which  he  invents 
and  expofes  to  public  view.  Senfible  that  he  muft  one  day 
ceafe  to  be,  he  felects  men  of  genius,  teaches  them  the  power 
of  mechanics,  and  employs  them  in  carrying  on  the  various  un- 
dertakings in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  not  to  the  duke  of 
Bridgwater  only  that  his  fervices  are  confined  :  he  is  of  public 
utility,  and  employs  his  talents  in  rectifying  the  miftakes  of  de- 
fpairing  workmen,  Sec. — His  powers  fhme  moft  in  the  midfl:  of 
difficulties ;  when  rivers  and  mountains  feem  to  thwart  his  de- 
signs, then  appears  his  vail  capacity,  by  which  he  makes  them 
fubfervient  to  his  will." 

BRISSONIUS  (Barnaby),  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Fontenay  in  Poictou, 
about  the  middle  of  the  xvith  century.  He  appeared  at  firft  with 
great  eclat  at  the  bar  of  the  parliament ;  and,  by  his  knowledge 
and  fkill  in  the  law,  recommended  himfelf  fo  powerfully  to 
Henry  III.  of  France,  that  this  prince  made  him  his  advocate 
general  in  the  firft  place,  then  counfellor  of  ftate,  and  in  1580 
honoured  him  with  the  dignity  of  prefident  of  the  parliament. 
Scaevola  Sammarthanus  relates,  how  Henry  III.  declared  in  his 
hearing,  that  there  was  not  a  prince  in  chriftendom,  who  could 
boaft  of  fo  learned  a  man  as  Barnaby  Briflbn.  The  king  made 
life  of  him  in  feveral  negotiations,  and  fent  him  ambafTador 
into  England.  At  his  return,  he  employed  him  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  his  own  ordinances,  and  of  thofe  of  his  predeceffors  ; 
which  he  performed  with  wonderful  expedition.  He  wrote 
fome  works  in  law  :  De  verborum,  qua?  ad  jus  pertinent,  figni- 
ficatione.  De  formulis  folemnibus  populi  Komani  verbis.  De 
regio  Perfarum  principatu,  &c.  He  gave  an  expectation  of 
more  confiderable  performances;  but  his  life  was  fhortened  by 
a  very  unfortunate  accident.  Living  at  Paris  when  that  rebel- 
lious city  was  befieged  by  Henry  IV.  he  remonftrated  againft 
the  treasonable  practices  of  the  leaguers,  who,  under  pretence 
of  the  holy  union,  contemned  the  royal  authority,  which  was 
much  more  facred.  Thefe  religious  traitors,  being  diiTatisfied 
with  his  loyalty,  fell  violently  upon  him,  dragged  him  to  prifon, 
and  cruelly  ftrangled  him  the  15th  of  Nov.  1591  [t]. 

BRISSOT  (Pkter),  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  born  at  Fon- 
tenai-le-Comte,  in  Poitou,  1478.  About  1495,  he  was  fent  to 
Paris,  where  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  under  Vil- 

f » J  Hift.  of  Inland  Navigations,  p.  Stf,  89.  96.      [t]  See  Thuanus,  Mezeray,  tec. 
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lemar,  a  famous  profeflbr  of  thofe  times.  By  his  advice,  j>nfe 
lot  refolved  to  be  a  phyfician,  and  ftudied  phyfic  there  for  four 
years.  Then  he  began  to  teach  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris  j  and,  after  he  had  done  this  for  ten  years,  he  left  it  off,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  examinations  necelTary  to  his  doctor  of 
phvnVs  degree,  which  he  took  in  May  15 14.  Being  one  of 
thofe  men  who  are  not  contented  with  cuftom  and  tradition, 
but  choofe  to  examine  for  themfelves,  he  made  an  exact  compa- 
rifon  between  the  practice  of  his  own  times  and  the  doctrine  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen :  and  he  found  that  the  Arabians  had 
introduced  many  things  into  phyfic  that  were  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  thofe  two  great  mafters,  and  alfo  to  the  knowledge 
which  reafon  and  experience  might  furnifh.  He  fet  himfelf 
therefore  to  reform  phyfic  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  undertook  pub- 
licly to  explain  Galen's  books,  inftead  of  thofe  of  Avicenna, 
Rhafis,  and  MefuY,  which  were  commonly  explained  in  the 
fchools  of  phyfic.  He  found  himfelf  obftructed  in  the  work  of 
reformation  by  his  ignorance  of  botany  5  and  therefore  refolved 
to  travel,  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  plants,  and  put 
himfelf  into  a  capacity  of  correcting  pharmacy.  But  before  he 
left  Paris,  he  undertook  to  convince  the  public  of  an  inveterate 
error.  The  conftant  practice  of  phyficians,  in  the  pleurify,  was 
to  bleed  from  the  arm,  not  on  the  fide  where  the  diftemper  was, 
but  on  the  oppofite  fide.  BriiTot  difputed  about  it  in  the  phyfic- 
fchools,  confuted  that  practice,  and  fhewed,  that  it  was  falfely 
pretended  to  be  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  He  left  Paris  in  1518,  and  went  to  Portugal.  He 
{topped  there  at  Ebora,  where  he  pradtiied  phyfic  ;  but  his  new 
way  of  bleeding  in  the  pleurify,  notwithftanding  the  great  fuc- 
cefs  he  had  found  by  it,  did  not  pleafe  every  body.  He  received 
a  long  and  diiobliging  letter  about  it  from  Denys,  phyfician  to 
the  king  of  Portugal;  but  he  juftified  it  by  an  apology,  which 
he  would  have  publifhed  if  death  had  not  prevented  him  in 
1522.  It  was  printed  three  vears  after  at  Paris,  and  reprinted 
at  Bafil  in  1529.  Renatus  Moreau  publifhed  a  new  edition  of 
it  at  Paris  in  1622,  with  a  treatife  of  his  own,  De  mifTione  fan* 
guinis  in  pleuritide,  and  the  life  of  BriiTot  ;  out  of  which  thefe 
memorials  of  him  are  taken.  He  never  would  marry,  being  of 
opinion  that  matrimony  did  not  well  agree  with  ftudy.  One 
thing  is  related  of  him,  which  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
becaufe  it  is  lingular  in  the  men  of  his  profeffion  ;  and  it  is, 
that  he  did  not  love  gain.  He  cared  fo  little  for  it,  they  fay, 
that  when  he  was  called  to  a  fick  perfon,  he  looked  into  his 
purfe ;  and,  if  he  found  but  two  pieces  of  gold  in  it,  refuied  to 
go.  This  was  owing  to  his  great  love  of  ftudy,  from  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  take  him. 

It-is  remarkable,  that  the  difpute  between  Denys  and  BriiTot 
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raifed  a  kind  of  a  civil  war  among  the  portuguefe  phyficians. 
The  bufinefs  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  univerfity 
of  Salamanca,  where  it  was  thoroughly  difcufTed  by  the  faculty 
of  phyfic  ;  but  while  they  were  canvafling  the  reafons  pro  and 
con,  the  partifans  of  Denys  had  recourfe  to  the  authority  of  the 
fecular  power,  and  obtained  a  decree,  forbidding  phylicians  to 
bleed  on  the  fame  fide  in  which  the  pleurify  was.  At  lafl  the 
univerfity  of  Salamanca  gave  their  judgment ;  importing,  that 
the  opinion  of  Briflbt  was  the  true  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  The  followers  of  Denys  appealed  to  Csefar  about  I C29  : 
they  thought  themlelves  fuperior  both  in  authority  and  number, 
fo  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  Charles  V.  They  were 
not  contented  to  call  the  doctrine  of  their  adverfafies  falfe  ;  they 
faid  moreover,  that  it  was  impious,  mortal,  and  as  pernicious 
to  the  body  as  Luther's  fchifm  to  the  foul.  They  did  not  only 
blacken  the  reputation  of  their  adverfaries  by  private  arts,  but 
ilfo  openly  accufed  them  of  ignorance  and  raihnefs,  of  attempts 
Dn  religion,  and  of  being  downright  Lutherans  in  phyfic.  It  fell 
out  unluckily  for  them,  that  Charles  HI.  duke  of  Savoy,  hap- 
pened to  die  of  a  pleurify,  after  he  had  been  bled  according  to 
:he  practice  which  Briflbt  oppofed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
1  he  emperor,  it  is  thought,  would  have  granted  every  thing  that 
priflbt's  adverfaries  defired  of  him  ;  but  this  accident  caufed 
him  to  leave  the  thing  undecided.  Two  things  occur  in  this 
Relation,  which  all  wife  men  muft  needs  condemn  ;  namely,  the 
!>afe,  the  difingenuous,  the  unphilofophic  cuflom  of  interefting 
religion  in  difputes  about  fcience,  and  the  folly  and  abfurdityof 
nagiftrates  to  be  concerned  in  fuch  difputes.  A  magistrate  is 
.or  the  molt  part  a  very  incompetent  judge  of  fuch  matters; 
I.nd,  as  he  knows  nothing  of  them,  fo  he  ought  to  imitate  Gallio 
,n  this  at  leait,  that  is,  not  to  care  for  them  ;  but  to  leave  thofe 
vhofe  bufinefs  it  is,  to  fight  it  out  among  themfelves.  Befides, 
uthority  has  nothing  to  do  with  philofophy  and  the  fciences  ; 
t  (hould  be  kept  at  a  great  diftance  from  them,  for  the  fame 
eafon  that  armed  forces  are  removed  from  a  borough  at  the 
ime  of  a  general  aflize  j  namely,  that  reafon  and  equity  may 
ave  their  full  play. 

BRISSOT  (J.  P.)  was  born  Jan.  14,  1754.  He  was  at  fir  ft 
efigned  for  the  bar  ;  but  the  ftudies  neceffary  to  that  end  not 
liting  the  vivacity  of  his  difpofition,  he  forfook  them  and  ap- 
llied  himfelf  to  literature  and  the  fciences.  The  ftudy  of  the 
inguages  was,  above  all  others,  his  favourite  purfuit.  Chance 
jrought  him  acquainted  with  two  Englifhmen,  on  their  travels 
trough  France ;  he  learned  their  language  ;  and  this  circum- 
j.ance,  he  tells  us,  decided  his  fate.  "  It  was  at  the  commence- 
lient  of  my  paflion  for  that  language  (continues  he)  that  I  made 
lie  metamorphofis  of  a  diphthong  in  my  name,  which  has  fince 
;  Vol.  III.  G  been 
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been  imputed  to  me  as  fo  heinous  a  crime.    Born  the  thirteenth 
child  of  my  family,  and  the  fecond  of  my  brothers  in  it,  I  bore^ 
for  the  fake  of  diiiinCtion,  according  to  the  ciiftonr  of   Beauce, 
the  name  of  a  village  in  which  my  father  pofieffed  fome  landed 
property.     This  village  was  called  Ouarville,  and  Ouarville  be- 
came the  name  by  which  I  was  known  in  my  own  country.     A 
fancy  firuck  me  that  I  would  caff  an  engliih  air  upon  my  name; 
and    accordingly  I  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  french  diph- 
thong ou,  the  w  of  the  Engliih,  which  has  precifely  the  fame 
found."    This  circumftance  being  afterwards  imputed  to  him  as 
a  crime,  he  juftifies  himfelf  by  the  example  of  the  literati  of  the 
xvith  and  xviith  centuries,  who  made  no  fcruple  of  grecifmg  or 
latinizing  their  appellatives.     Having  profecuted  his  fludies  for 
two  years,  he  had  an  application  from  the  englifh  proprietor  of 
a  paper  then  much  in  circulation,  and  intituled  Le  courier  de 
1'Europe.     Having  drawn  upon  himfelf  an  attack  from  govern- 
ment, he  felt  and  yielded  to  the  neceffity  of  printing  it  at  Bou- 
logne-fur-mer.     It  was  his  vvifh  to  render  it  interefting  to  the 
French  in  the  particular  article  of  varieties  :  and  thefe  points  he 
fubmitted  to  the  fuperintendency  and  arrangement  of  Briffot  -, 
who  accepted  of  the  employment  (to  ufe  his  own  expreflions), 
as  it  enabled  him  to  ferve  men  of  talents  and  virtue,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  inoculate  the  French  with  the  principles  of  the  engliih 
conftitution.    This  employment,  however,  did  not  laft  for  any 
length  of  time.     The  plan  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Courier  was 
overthrown  by  the  adminiftratiou.     He  therefore   quitted  Bou- 
logne to  return  to  his  firft  ftudies.    From  the  moment  of  his  be- 
ginning to  reflect,  he  conceived  an  abhorrence  againft  every 
fpecies  of  tyranny,  religious  and  political ;  and  folemnly  protefted 
that  thenceforward  he  would  confecrate  his  whole  life  to  their 
extirpation.     Religious  tyranny  had  fallen  under  the  redoubled 
flrokes  of  Rouffeau,  Yoltajre,  Diderot,-  and  d'Alembert.     Brifl 
f6t  thought  it  referved  for  him  to  attack  the  fecond ;  but  to  do 
this  openly  was  to  expofe  the  alTaUant  without  the  poflibility  of 
ferving  mankind.     It  was  by  a  fide-blow   that    it  was    moft 
effectually  to  be  wounded.    Ke  thought  it  the  bell  method  to 
level  his  attacks  at  abufes  that  might  be  reformed  without  mak- 
ing the  authority  of  the  prince.     Of  this  number  was  criminal 
juriiprudence  ;  a  fubjeel  which,  with  the  exception  of  fome  par- 
ticulars that  had  been  fuccefefully  investigated  by  Beccaria  and 
Servan,  no  writer  had  thoroughly  confidered  in  a  philofophical 
point  of  view.     This  talk  Brifibt  determined  to  undertake  ;  he 
drew  up  a  general  plan;  and,  in   the   year  1780,  appeared  hi; 
Theory  of  criminal  laws,  in  two  vols.  8vo.     This  work,  favour- 
ably received  by  foreigners,  applauded  by  fome  journalifts  [u]: 

[u]  One  of  tUs  writers  by  whom  it  was    judgment  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  ii 
fkf   moil    fairly    appreciated,    and    wk'ofe     M.  la  Creteile.    Thefe  are  his  remarks 01 
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and  pulled  to  pieces  by  others,  procured  him  the  friendfhip  of 
the  warmed  advocates  for  human  liberty  ;  in  whofe  opinion  the 
defects  of  his  plan  were  highly  pardonable  on  account  of  the 
energy  confpicuous  in  his  remarks.  This  publication  was  foon 
Followed  by  two  difcourfes  which  gained  the  prize  in  1782,  at 
:he  academy  of  Chalons -fur-Marne  :  the  one  upon  the  reform 
dF  the  criminal  laws,  and  the  other  on  the  reparation  due  to  in- 
nocent perfons  unjuftly  accufed.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
:he  government  beheld  with  an  evil  eye  thefe  writings ;  which, 
mder  pretext  of  dragging  into  light  the  abufes  of  the  criminal 
aws,  infinuated  bold  principles  on  the  nature  of  government  in 
general.  His  next  work  was  intituled,  A  philofophical  library 
}f  the  criminal  laws,  in  ten  volumes  ;  the  true  object  of  which 
;vas  to  diffeminate  in  France  thofe  principles  of  liberty  which 
ruided  the  Englifh  and  the  Americans  in  framing  and  expound- 
ng  their  laws.  But  the  ftudy  of  legiflation  and  politics  had  not 
mtirely  drawn  him  off  from  that  of  other  fciences  •,  fuch  as  che- 
niftry,  phyfics,  anatomy,  theology,  &c.  In  imitation  of  the 
;elebrated  Prieftley,  while  perpetually  perfecuted  by  political 
md  religious  fanaticifm,  he  ufually  wrote  a  work  concerning 
he  actual  object  of  his  ftudies  :  and  the  refult  of  his  labours 
was  now  a  volume  under  this  title,  Concerning  truth ;  or, 
rhoughts  on  the  means  of  attaining  truth  in  all  the  branches  of 
luman  knowledge  [x].  He  afterwards  went  to  London ;  where 
le  published  a  journal,  containing  a  defcription  of  the  fciences 
md  arts  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  which  it  was  intended 
ibfolutely  to  devote  to  an  inveftigation  of  the  englith  conftitu- 
ion ;  which  he  thought  the  more  neceffary,  as  the  work  of  de 
jolme  is  nothing  but  an  ingenious  panegyric  upon  it.  This 
vork  appeared  in  1784.  On  returning  to  Paris  in  July  of  the 
ame  year,  he  was  committed  to  the  Baftille ;  from  which  im- 
>rifonment  however  he  was  difcharged  the  September  follow- 
ng.  "  This  perfecution  (fays  he),  far  from  extinguifhing  the 
irdour  of  my  wiflies  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  freedom, 
"erved  only  to  inflame  it  the  more."  Accordingly,  in  1785,  he 
)ubliflied  two  letters  to  Jofeph  the  fecond,  on  occafion  of  the 
idiculous  and  barbarous  edict  againft  emigration,  and  of  the 
ttrocious  punifliment  of  Horiah,  the  chief  of  the  Valachian  in- 

differtation  concerning  fuch    authors  as  hibits  an  extenfive  knowledge,  and  the  am- 

lave  treated  of  the  reform  oi  the  criminal  bition  of  afcending  to  grand  principles.    A 

aws;  and  they  are  printed  after  the  con-  fund  offagacity   and  energy  announces  a 

lufion  of  his  eflay  on  the  prejudices  an-  writer  who  need   only  refume  his   work, 

lexed  to  infamy,  p  3^0,  1704.     "  The  when  his  age  and  his  talents  become  more 

hftpry  of  criminal  laws  is  ihe  molt  confi-  ripened,  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  fub- 

erable  of  his  works.      When   the  author  je&." 

frote   it,    he    was  perhaps    too    young.  [x]  This  work  was  highly  recommend- 

I'hough    it  may   not  difclote   a  judgment  ed  in  England,  as  ore  ot  the  moft  ingeni- 

afficiEntly    matured,    it  neverihclefs   ex-  cms  and  belt  wr. teen  upon  the  fubjeft. 
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furgents.  In  the  fame  fpiri/  he  brought  out,  in  1786,  his  Phi- 
lofophical  letters  on  the  hiftory  of  England,  in  2  vols.  and,  A 
critical  examination  of  the  travels  of  the  marquis  de  Chatelleux 
in  North  America. 

The  french  revolution  appearing  to  him  extremely  diftant, 
he  refolved  to  leave  France  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling  in  Ame- 
rica. His  project  received  the  approbation  of  feveral  whofe 
fentiments  were  congenial  with  his.  But,  as  it  was  thought 
imprudent  totranfport  numerous  families  to  a  country  fo  far  olf", 
without  thoroughly  knowing  it,  BrifTot  was  engaged  to  proceed 
thither,  previoully  to  examine  the  different  places,  to  obferve  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  difcover  where  and  in  what  manner  the 
cftablifhment  they  had  propofed  might  be  moft  advantageoufly 
fixed.  He  had  already  inftituted  a  fociety  at  Paris  for  accom- 
pliihing  the  abolition  of  the  negro-trade,  and  for  foftening  the 
condition  of  the  Haves.  At  the  period  of  his  departure,  this 
fociety  confided  of  a  conliderable  number  of  diitinguimed  mem- 
bers ;  and  he  was  commiifioned  to  carry  the  firft  fruits  of  their 
labours  to  America.  Wis  flay  there,  however,  was  not  fo  long 
as  he  was  defirous  of  making  it :  the  news  of  the  french  revo- 
lution recalled  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789  ;  which 
he  conceived  might  probably  produce  a  change  in  his  own  mea- 
fures  and  thole  of  his  friends. 

It  would  lead  us  into  too  great  a  prolixity  to  particularize  the 
feveral  tranfacTions  in  which  he  now  took  part  •,  and  the  recapi- 
tulation of  thole  fcenes  of  turbulence  and  horror  which  followed 
on  the  revolution,  and  in  which  fometimes  one  party  and  fome- 
times  another  was  uppermost,  we  are  happily  relieved  from  the 
necelhty  of  making,  as  it  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  our  plan, 
and  a  trefpafs  on  the  province  of  the  hiftorian.  We  have  there- 1 
fore  only  to  add,  that  Briffot  fell  a  viclim  to  party  rage,  and 
fullered  by  the  guillotine,  the  30th  of  November  i  793. 

BRITANNICUS  (John),  an  Italian  critic  and  grammarian, 
was  born  at  Palazzolo  near  Brefcia,  about  the  middle  of  the  xvth 
century.  He  publilhed  notes  on  Perfius,  Terence,  Statius,  Ovid, 
Juvenal ;  fome  rules  of  grammar  ;  feveral  little  tracts  and  let- 
ters -,  and  a  panegyric  upon  Bartholomew  Cajetan,  a  brave  and 
learned  man.  He  taught  with  great  application  in  Brefcia;  and 
died  in  that  city  1510.  When  he  dedicated  his  commentary  on 
Juvenal. to  the  female  and  city  of  Brefcia,  he  gave  a  reafon  for  it: 
which  was,  that  the  commentaries  he  had  already  dedicated  to 
them,  had  procured  him  a  considerable  prefent.  Was  not  this, 
fays  Mr.  Bayle,  aflcing  for  another  ?  Why,  if  we  will  be  candid,! 
perhaps  not.  Thefe  are  Britannfcus's  words,  tranllated  from  the 
latin  :  "  But  what  made  me  think  it  right,  moft  noble  fathers, 
to  dedicate  my  lucubrations  to  you,  was  this  :  that  I  remember 
fome  years  ago,  when  I  publilhed  commentaries  on  the  Achilieid  1 
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if  Statius  and  the  Satires  of  Perfius,  and  dedicated  the  latter  to 
rou,  vou  were  fo  pleafed  with  them,  that  I  had  not  only  great 
.ommendation  and  thanks  from  you,  but  a  very  handfome  pre- 
ent  was  alfo  decreed  me  by  a  public  act  of  the  fenate."  So  far 
vlr.  Bayle  has  quoted  ;  and  from  this  one  fhould  be  ready  to  aik 
he  queition  he  has  aiked.  But  if  we  only  ad^l  the  fentence  that 
immediately  follows,  we  mall  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
lot  fo  much  to  fqueeze  out  another  prefent,  as  to  make  a  grateful 
ffcknowledgment  of  the  Jaft,  which  induced  Britannic  us,  how- 
ver  indelicately  and  unartfully,  to  mention  it.  "  By  which 
ingle  act  of  generofity  you  have  fo  eternally  obliged  me,  that 
whatever  I  may  hereafter  perform  in  this  way,  I  lhall  think  it 
ay  duty  to  dedicate  and  devote  folelv  to  you."  Britannicus  took 
lis  name  from  his  anceftors  being  of  Great  Britain,  which  gives 
lim  a  particular  right  to  a  place  in  this  work. 

LRITO  (Bernard  de),  a  ciftercian  monk,  hifloriographer  of 
he  kingdom  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  the  city  of  AlmaYeda  in 
569,  and  died  in  1617  at  the  age  of  48.  He  wrote,  I.  Monar- 
hiu  Lufitana,  7  vols,  folio;  Lifbon,  1597  to  1612.  It  is  a  hif- 
Dry  of  Portugal,  going  back  as  far  as  count  Henry.  It  is  writ- 
sn  with  elegance  ;  and  was  brought  down  to  Alfonfus  III.  by 
Ihtony  and  Francis  Brandamo,  monks  of  the  fame  order  :  Brito 
i  author  of  no  more  than  the  two  firft  volumes.  2.  Panegyrics 
f  the  kings  of  Portugal,  with  their  portraits.  3.  \ncient  geo- 
raphy  of  Portugal.  4.  Chronicle  of  the  ciftercian  order-. — 
"he  Guerra  Brafilica,  1675,  2  vols-  folio,  Lifbon,  is  by  Francis 
e  Brito,  a  different  perfon  from  Bernard. 

BRITTON  (Thomas)  [t],  the  famous  mufical  fmallcoal-man, 
,'as  a  moft  Gngular  perfonage.  He  was  born  at  or  near  Higham 
'errers,  in  Northamptonfhire,  about  the  middle  of  the  xviith 
entiiry,  and  went  from  thence  to  London,  where  he  bound  him- 
;lf  apprentice  to  a  fmallcoal-man.  He  ferved  feven  years,  and 
eturned  to  Northamptonfhire  ;  his  mafter  giving  him  a  fum  of 
noney  not  to  fet  up  :  but,  after  this  money  was  fpent,  he  re- 
timed again  to  London,  and  fet  up  the  trade  of  fmallcoal,  which 
e  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Some  time  after,  however, 
e  applied  to  chemiftry  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  moving  elabora- 
Dry  contrived  by  himfelf,  performed  fuch  things  in  that  pro- 
elhon  as  had  never  been  done  before.  But  his  principal  objedl 
r-as  mufic  ;  in  the  theory  of  which  he  was  very  Knowing,  in  the 
radiice  not  inconfiderable.  He  was  fo  much  addicted  tp  it,  that 
e  pricked  with  his  own  hand  very  neatly  and  accurately,  and 
:ft  behind  him  a  collection  of  mufic,  moftly  pricked  by  himfelf, 
i-hich  was  fold  for  near  100I.  He  left  an  excellent  coliection 
f  printed  books,  both  of  chemiftry  and  mufic  :  not  to  mention 

■l:::  ].':'..-'-.  Hiftory  of  mufic,  vol,  v.  p.  70. 
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that  he  had,  Tome  years  before  his  death,  fold  by  auction  a  col- 
lection of  books,  mod  of  them  in  the  roficrucian  faculty,  of 
which  he   was  a  great  admirer.     But   what  diftinguifhed  him 
moft  of  all,  was  a  kind  of  mufical  meeting,  held  at  his  own  little 
houfe,  and  kept  up  at  his  own  charges,  for  many  years.     This 
fociety  was  frequented  by  gentry,  even  thofe  of  the  belt  quality, 
with  whom  he  converfed  familiarly,  and  by  whom  he  was  much 
efteemed  j  for  Britton  was  as  refpectable  for  moral  endowments, 
as  he  was  curious  for  intellectual.     The  Angularity  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  collections  he  made,  in-  j 
duced  fufpicions  that  he  was  not  the  man  he  feemed  to  be  :  fome 
thinking  his  mufical  ailembly  only  a  cover  for  feditious  meetings, 
others  for  magical  purpofes  :  and  that  Britton  himfelf  was  an 
atheift,  a  prefbyterian,  or  a  jefuit.     But  thefe  were  ill  grounded 
conjectures;   he  being  a  plain,  fimple,  honeft  man,  perfectly 
inoftenfive,  and  greatly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.     The  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  death  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than  thofe  of  his 
life.    There  was  one  Honeyman,  a  blackfmith,  who  was  famous 
for  fpeaking  as  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  fome  diftant  part  of 
the  houfe  ;  a  ventriloquift,  or  fpeaker  from  his  belly,  as  thefe 
perfpns  are  called.     1  his  man  was  fecretly  introduced  by  Robe 
a  Middlefex  juftice,  who.  frequently  played  at  Britton's  concert, 
for  the  fole  purpoie  of  terrifying  Britton  ;  and  he  fucceeded  in 
it  intirely.    For  Honeyman,  without  moving  his  lips,  or  feeming 
to  fpeak,  announced,  as  from  afar  oft,  the  death  of  poor  Brittort 
within  a  few  hours  :  with  an  intimation,  that  the  only  way  to 
avert  his  doom,  was  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately,  and  fay  the 
Lord's  prayer.     The  poor  man  did  fo,  but  it  did  not  avert  his 
doom  ;  for,  taking  to  his  bed,  he  died  in  a  few  days,  leaving 
juftice  Robe  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  mirth.     His  death  hap- 
pened in  September  1714. 

Britton's  wife  furvived  her  hufband.  He  left  little  behind 
him,  except  his  books,  his  collection  of  manufcript  and  printed 
mufic,  and  mufical  inftruments  :  all  which  were  fold  by  auc?tion, 
and  catalogues  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  many  collectors  of 
curiofities,  His  inftrumental  mufic  confifts  of  160  articles; 
his  vocal  of  42  ;  11  fcores;  inftruments  27.  All  thefe  are  fpe- 
cified  in  Hawkins's  Hiftory  of  mufic. 

BR.OCARDUS  (James),  an  honeft  madman  and  vifionaryof 
Venice,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvith  century.  He 
embraced  the  protectant  religion,  and  exprefTed  a  great  zeal 
sgainil  popery.  He  published  feveral  books  in  Holland,  wherein 
he  maintained  that  the  particular  events  of  the  xvith  century  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets.  After  he  had  applied  fcripture, 
as  his  fancy  directed,  to  things  that  had  already  happened,  he 
took  the  liberty  to  apply  it  to  future  events.  He  fucceeded  fo 
far  as  to  delude  a  french  gentleman  of  noble  extraction,  and  a 
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roteftant,  into  a  perfuaiion,  that  a  proteftant  prince  would 
uickly  overthrow  the  pope's  kingdom,  and  make  himfelf  the 
cad   of  all   the   united    chriftians.     Segur  Pordaillan  was  the 
ame  of  this  gentleman.     He  was  a  faithful  fervanf.  to  the  king 
f  Navarre,  afterwards  Harry  IV.  and  thought  heaven  deligned 
Is  mafter  for  the  glorious  enterprife  which  Brocarduj  had  fore- 
ild.     Big  with  thefe  hopes,  he  propofed  to  him  to  fend  an  em- 
ilfy  to  the  protectant  princes,  offering  to  be  his  ambaffador  ; 
id  there  being  nothing  in  his  propolal  but  what  fuited  with 
e  exigencies  of  the  time,  it  was  approved  of,  and  he  was  a<ftu- 
Iy  deputed  to  thole  princes  in  1583.  It  was  afterwards  known 
>on  what  motive  he  undertook  the  embaffies,  and  we  may  be 
re  there  were  not  wanting  perfons  enough  to  ridicule  him. 
The  catholic  writers  have  abufed  Brocardus  as  an  impoftor, 
d  a  promoter  of  wars  and  infurreclions  :  but  though  he  might 
ve  been  the  caufe  of  disturbances,  as  fuch  men  often  are,  he 
>es  not  appear  to  have  been  a  knavifh  impoftor.     He  feems  to 
ve  been  fincere,  and  to  have  believed  what  he  taught.     He 
tired  to  Nuremberg  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  where  he  met 
th  perfons  who  were  very  kind  and  charitable  to  him.     "  I 
ar,"  fays  Bongars,  in  a  letter  to  Camerarius,  "  that  your  re- 
blic  has  kindly  received  the  good  old  man  J.  Brocard,  who, 
his  youth,  appeared  among  the  moll  polite  and  learned  men." 
Iiis  letter  is  dated  Feb.  3,  159 1 .     He  expreifes  the  fame  affec- 
n   for  Brocard  in  another,  dated  July  24,    1 59 J.     "I   am 
ghtily  pleafed  with  the  great  affection  you  exprefs  for  Bro- 
rd.     He   certainly  deferves  that  fome  perfons   of  fuch  pro- 
y  as  yours  fhould  take    care  of   him.     As   for   me,    I    am 
rdly  in  a  capacity  to  oblige  him.     I  leave  no  ftone  uncurned 
procure   him    the   payment  of    300    gold    crowns,    which 
r.  Scgur  left  him   by  his  will."     In  another  [z  J,  of  Nov.  16, 
94  :  "I  cannot  but  even  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  gene- 
is  treatment  of  the  poor,  but  good,  old  Brocard."     He  died 
m  after ;  but  we  do  not  find  exactly  when. 
Among  the  works  he  publifhed,  which  were  moft  of  them 
nted  at  Segur  Pordaillan's  expence,  were  his  Commentary  on 
:  revelations  of  St.  John,  and  his  Myftical  and  prophetical  ex- 
cation  of  Leviticus.  Thefe  both  came  out  at  Leyden  in  1580; 
did  fome  other  things  not  worth  mentioning,  the  fame  year, 
c  fynods  of  the  United  Provinces  were  afraid  that  people 
uld  think  they  approved  th'e  extravagant  notions  advanced  in 
:m,  if  they  were  wholly  filent  about  them  ;  and  therefore  the 
ionalfenateof  Middleburg  condemned,  in  158 1,  that  method 
explaining  the  fcripture  ;  enjoining  the  divinitv-profeffor  at 
yden  to  fpeak  to  Brocard  about  his  vifions.      It  has  been  faid, 
t  Brocard,  not  being  able  to  anfwer  the  objections  raifed 
[z]  Bongars's  tetters,  vol.  i.  p.  129,  Hag.  1695. 
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againft  his  fyftem,  promifed  to  leave  off  meddling  with  prophe- 
cies. It  may  be  fo  ;  but  he  was  a  very  good  kind  of  man  indeed, 
if  it  was  ;  fince  religionifts  of  his  turn  and  character,  whatever 
good  qualities  they  may  have,  are  feldom  known  to  confefs  them- 
felves  in  an  error. 

BRODEAU  (John)  [a],  in  latin  Brodseus,  a  great  critic,  on 
whom  Lipfius,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  all  the  learned,  have  be- 
llowed high  encomiums,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in, 
France,  and  born  at  Tours  in  1500.  He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  placed  under  Alciat  to  ftudy  the  civil  law,  but  foon  forfaking 
that,  he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  languages  and  the  belles-let- 
tres. He  travelled  into  "Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
vSadolet,  Bembus,  and  other  famous  wits  •,  and  "  here  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philbfophy,  mathematics,  and  the  facred 
languages,  in  which  he  made  no  fmall  proficiency  [b].  Then 
returning  to  his  own  country,  he  led  a  retired  but  not  an  idle 
life ;  -as  his  many  learned  lucubrations  abundantly  teftify.  He 
was  a  man  free  from  all  ambition  and  vain-glory j  and  fuffered 
his  works  to  be  publifhcd  rather  under  the  famStian  and  autho- 
rity of  others,  than  under  his  own  :  a  fingular  example  of  mo- 
defty  in  this  age,  when  men  feek  glory  not  only  from  riches  and 
honours,  but  even  from  letters;  and  that  too  with  a  vanity  which 
difgraceth  them."  Thefe  are  Thuanus's  words :  what  would 
Thuanus  have  faid,  if  he  had  lived  in  thefe  times,  where  he 
might  have  feen  men  not  only  feeking  glory  from  letters,  and  in 
the  vaineft.and  mofr  oftentatious  manner,  but  writing  anony- 
mous pamphlets  in  praife  of  themfelves,  and  for  the  fake  of 
laying  fuch  things  as  even  flatterers  would  deferve  to  be  whipped 
for?  Brodseus  died  a  bachelor  in  1563,  and  left  behind  him 
fome  publifhed,  fome  unpublifhed,  notes  and  commentaries 
upon  various  authors  of  antiquity;  upon  Epigrammatica  Grreca, 
Oppii  Cynegeticon,  QjCalabri  Paralipomenon  Homeri,  Coluthus 
de  Heleme  raptu,  Euripides,  Diofcorides,  &c. 

BROKESBY  (Francis)  [c],  a  native  of  Stoke  in  Leicefter.- 
ihire,  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Row- 
ley, in  the  eaft  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  was  author  of  a  Life  of  Jefuj 
Chrift ;  and  a  principal  affiftant  to  Mr.  Nelfon  in  compiling  his 
Feafts  and  fails  of  the  church  of  England.  He  was  alfo  author 
of  An  hiftory  of  the  government  of  the  primitive  church,  for  the 
three  firft  centuries,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  Printed 
by  W.  B.  17 1 2,  8vo.  In  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Francis  Cherry, 
dated  Shottefbroke,  Aug.  13,  171  1,  the  author  fays,  "  The  fol- 
lowing treatife  challenges  you  for  its  patrcn,  and  demands  it% 
dedication  to  yourfelf,  in  that  I  wrote  it  under  your  roof,  was 

[a]  Blount,  Cenfura  authorum.  [c]   H       :  v  cf  Hinckley,  by  Nichols. 

£bJ  Thuanus,  ad  aun.  1563. 
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encouraged  in  my  (ludies  by  that  refpectful  treatment  I  there 
found,  and  fhill  meet  with  ;  and  withal,  as  I  was  aihited  in  my 
work  by  your  readinefs  to  fupply  me,  out  of  your  well-reple- 
niflied  library,  with  fuch  books  as  I  Hood  in  need  of  in  collect- 
ing this  hiftory.  I  efteem  myfelf  therefore  in  gratitude  obliged 
to  make  this  public  acknowledgement  of  your  favours,  and  to 
tell  the  world,  that  when  I  was  by  God?s  good  providence  re- 
duced to  {traits  (in  part  occafioned  by  my  care  left  I  fhould  make 
fhipwreck  of  a  good  confeienca),  I  then  found  a  fafc  retreat  and 
kind  reception  in  your  family, and  there  both  leifure  and  encourage- 
ment to  write  this  following  treatife."  As  Mr.  Brokefby's  {traits 
arofe  from  his  principles  as  aNonjuror,he  was  of  courfepatronvfed 
by  the  molt  eminent  perfons  of  that  perfualion.  The  houfe  of  the 
benevolent  Mr.  Cherry,  however,  was  his  afylum  ;  and  there  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Dodwell,  whole  "  Life"  he  after- 
wards wrote,  and  with  Mr.  Nelfon,  to  whom  the  Life  of  Dod- 
well is  dedicated.  He  died  fuddenly  foon  after  that  publication- 
Mr.  Brokefby  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  famous  Tom 
Hearne,  who  printed  a  valuable  letter  of  his  in  the  firft  volume 
of  Leland's  Itinerary  ;  and  was  faid  to  be  the  author  of  a  tract, 
intituled,  Of  education,  with  refpe£t  to  grammar-fchools  and 
univerfities.    1710,  8vo. 

BROME  (Adam  de),  was  a  great  favourite  of  king  Edw.  II. 
who  made  him  keeper  of  his  feal,  and  chancellor  of  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Durham,  in  its  vacancy,  archdeacon  of  Stow,  and 
minilter  of  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  where  he  inftituted  a  college 
of  itudents  in  theology  and  logic,  by  the  king's  licence,  of  which 
he  became  matter.  It  is  now  called  Oriel-college.  He  en- 
dowed it  with  the  church  pf  Coleby  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  a 
moiety  of  the  church  of  Skinton  in  the  diocefe  of  Lichfield. 
He  died  in  n32,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aile  of  St.  Mary'.o 
church,  where  he  was  minilter.  He  ha<t  a  {tone  monuine:.. 
erecled  over  him,  buc  time  has  demolifhed  it. 

BROME  (Alexander)  [d],  an  author  who  flourifhed  in  the 
reign  qf  Charles  I.  and  was  an  attorney  in  the  lord  mayor  of 
London's  court.  He  was  born  in  1620,  and  died  in  1666;  fo. 
{hat  he  lived  through  the  whole  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  pro- 
tectorfhip.  He  was  a  warm  cavaHer,  and  author  of  innumerable 
odes,  fonnets,  and  little  pieces,  in  which  the  republicans  are 
treated  with  keennefs  and  feverity.  Thcfe,  with  his  epiitles  and 
epigrams,  were  all  printed  in  one  volume  Svo.  after  the  relto^ 
ration.  He  publhhed  aifo  a  veriion  of  Horace,  by  himfelf  and 
others;  and  a  comedy  called  the  Cunning  Lovers,  1651. 

BROME  (Richard)  [e],  who  lived  alfo  in  the  reign  oj 
Charles  I.  and  was  contemporary  with  Decker,  Ford,  Shirley, 

[n]   Biographia Dramatic^.  [e]   Biographic  B^amatica. 
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&c.  His  extraction  was  mean  ;  for  he  was  originally  no  better 
than  a  menial  fervant  of  Ben  Jonfon.  He  wrote  himfelf,  how- 
ever, into  high  repute  ',  and  is  addreffed  in  foine  lines  by  his 
quondam  mailer,  on  account  of  his  comedy  called  the  Northern 
Lafs.  His  genius  was  entirely  turned  to  comedy,  and  we  have 
fifteen  of  h'rs  produclions  in  this  way  remaining.  They  were 
acted  in  their  day  with  great  applaufe,  and  have  been  often  re- 
vived fince.  Even  in  our  own  time,  one  of  them,  called  the 
Jovial  Crew,  has,  with  little  alteration,  been  revived,  and  exhi- 
bited at  Covent  Garden  with  great  and  repeated  fuccefs.  He 
died  in  1652. 

BROMPTON  (John),  was  a  benedicTine  monk,  and  abbot  of 
JorevaiF,  or  Jerevall,  in  Richmondfhire.  The  Chronicon  that 
goes  under  his  name  begins  at  the  year  588,  when  Auguftin  the 
monk  came  into  England,  and  is  carried  on  to  the  death  of  king 
Richard  I.  anno  domini  1 198.  This  chronicle,  Selden  fays,  does 
not  belong  to  the  perfon  whofe  name  it  goes  under,  and  that 
John  Brompton  the  abbot  did  only  procure  it  for  his  monaftery 
of  Jorevall.  But  whoever  was  the  author  of- this  chronicle,  it  is 
certain  he  lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
as  appears  by  his  digreffive  relation  of  the  contrail:  between 
Joan,  king  Edward's  filler,  and  David,  afterwards  king  of 
Scots.  This  hiftorian  has  borrowed  pretty  freely  from  Hove- 
den  [fJ. 

BROOK  (Ralph),  York  herald,  born  1552,  discovered  many 
errors  in  relation  to  pedigrees  in  Camden's  Britannia,  which  he 
offered  to  communicate  to  the  author  ;  but  his  offer  was  waved, 
and  he  was  fupercilioufly  treated.  Upon  this,  urged  by  perfonal 
reientment,  he  feduloufly  applied  himfelf  to  a  thorough  exa- 
mination of  that  celebrated  work,  and  publifhed  a  difcovery  of 
the  errors  which  he  found  in  the  4  th  edition  of  it.  This  book, 
in  which  Mr.  Camden  is  treated  .with  very  little  ceremony,  or 
even  common  decency,  was  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  the  5th  edition 
publiihed  in  1600.  Brook's  Second  difcovery  of  errors,  to  which 
his  head  is  prefixed,  was  publifhed  in  /jto,  J  723,  aimoft  a  cen- 
tury after  his  deceafe,  which  happened  15th  Oct.  1625  CGJ- 

BROOKE  (Sir  Robert)  [h],  fon  of  Thomas  Brooke  of  Cla- 
verly  in  Shropfhire,  was  born  at  Claverly,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. From  thence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
became  one  of  the  mo  ft  eminent  lawyers  of  his  time.  In  1552, 
he  was  called  to  be  ferjeant  at  law  ;  and,  in  1  ^  53,  being  the  firft 
year  of  queen  Mary,  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
pleas,  about  which  time  he  was  knighted.     He  was  net  only 

[f]     Seldtn  in  vitis  decern  fcriptorurt),  [p]  Crain^er'sBioj.  hift  vol.  i.p.  268. 

&c,  [11]  Wood's  Athens  Oxon. 
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efteemed  a  great  man  in  his  profeilion,  but  had  likewife  a  good 
character  for  integrity  and  juttiee  both  at  the  bar  and  bench  [1]. 
Sir  Robert  died  a  judge,  1558. 

BROOKE  (Frances),  whofe  maiden  name  was  Moore,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  wife  of  the  rev.  John 
Brooke,  rector  of  Colney  in  Norfolk,  of  St.  Auguftine  in  the 
city  of  Norwich,  and  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  of  Quebec.  She 
was  as  remarkable  for  her  gentlenefs  and  fuavity  of  manners  as 
for  her  literary  talents.  Heriiuiband  died  on  the  21ft  of  Ja- 
nuary 1789,  and  (he  herfelf  expired  on  the  26th  of  the  fame 
month,  at  Sleaford,  where  (lie  ha,d  retired  to  the  houfe  of  her 
fon,  who  has  preferment  in  that  country.  Her  diforder  was  a 
fpafmodic  complaint.  The  firft  literary  performance  we  know 
of  her  writing  was  the  Old  Maid,  a  periodical  work,  begun  No- 
vember 15,  17,5,  and  continued  every  Saturday  until  about  the 
end  of  July  1756.  Thefe  papers  have  fince  been  collected  into 
one  volume  twelves.  In  the  fame  year  (1756)  ihe  published 
Virginia,  a  tragedy,  with  odes,  paflorais,  and  tranflations,  8vo. 
In  the  preface  to  this  publication  fhe  affigns  as  a  reafon  for  its 
appearance,  "  tha;  fhe  was  precluded  from  all  hopes  of  ever 
feeing  the  tragedy  brought  upon  the  ftage,  by  there  having  been 
two  [k]  fo  lately  on  the  fame  fubject." — "  If  hers,"  fhe  adds, 
5C  fhould  be  found  to  have  any  greater  refemblance  to  the  two 
reprefented,  than  the  famenefs  of  the  ftory  made  unavoidable, 
of  which  (he  is  not  confeious,  it  muft  have  been  accidental  on 
her  fide,  as  there  are  many  perfons  of  very  difiinguifhed  rank 
and  unqueftionable  veracity,  who  faw  hers  in  manufcript  before 
the  others  appeared,  and  will  v/itnefs  for  her,  that  (he  has  taken 
110  advantage  of  having  feen  them.  She  muft  here  do  Mr.  Crifp 
the  juitice  to  fay,'that  any  refemblance  mult  have  been  equally 
accidental  on  his  part,  as  he  neither  did,  nor  could  fee  her  Vir- 
ginia before  his  own  was  played  ;  Mr.  Garrick  having  declined 
reading  hers  till  Mr.  Crifp's  was  publifhed."  Prefixed  to  this 
publication  were  propofals  for  printing  by  fubfeription  a  poetical 
tranilation,  with  notes,  of  il  Paftor  Fido,  a  work  which  probably 
was  never  completed. 

In  1763  fhe  publifhed  a  novel,  intituled,  The  hiftory  of  lady 
Julia  Mandeville,  concerning  the  plan  of  which  there  were  va- 
rious opinions,  though  of  the  execution  there  feems  to  have 
but  one.  It  was  read  with  much  avidity  and  general  approbation. 
It  has  been  often,  however,  wifhed  that  the  cataftrophe  had  been 

[1]  He  wrote,    T.  An  abridgment,  con-  3.  Reading  on  the  ftatute  of  limit 

tlininj  an   abftract  of  the  ;eir-books  till  made  ;2d  Henry  VIII.  cap.  2. 
the  time  of  queen  Mary-    2.  Certain  cafes         [kJ  Thefe  were  Virginia,  by  Mr.  CHfp, 

adjudged  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Ed-  acted  at  Drury-lane,  February  175  i  ; 

ward  VI.  and  queen  Mary,  from  the  6th  of  Appius,by  Mr.Moncrief,  aded  at  CoVe     ■ 

Henry  VIII.   to  the  4th  of  queen  Mary,  garden,  March  1755. 

left 
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lefs  melancholy;  and  of  the  propriety  of  this  opinion  the  au-. 
thorefs  herfelf  is  faid  to  have  been  fatisfied,  but  did  not  choofe 
to  make  the  alteration.  In  the  fame  year  ihe  published  Letters 
from  Juliet  lady  Cateiby  to  her  friend  lady  Henrietta  Campley, 
rranflated  from  the  french,  1 2mo.  She  ibon  afterwards  went 
to  Canada  with  her  hufband,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  ganifon 
at  Quebec  ;  and  there  faw  thofe  romantic  fcenes  fo  admirably 
painted  in  her  next  work,  intituled,  The  hiftory-of  Emily  Mon- 
tague, 4  vols.  i2mo,  1769.  ,  The  next  year  fhe  publifhed  Me- 
moirs of  the  marquis  of  St.  Forlaix,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  On  her 
return  to  England  accident  brought  her  acquainted  with  Mrs; 
Yates,  and  an  intimacy  was  formed  between  them  which  lafted 
as  long  as  that  lady  lived;  and  when  ihe  died,  Mrs.  Brooke 
did  honour  'j  her  memory  by  a  eulogium  printed  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's M'gaziue.  If  we  are  not  miltaken,  Mrs.  Brooke  had 
with  Mrs.  Yates  for  a  time  fome  {hare  in  the  opera-houfe.  She 
certainly  had  fome  fhare  of  the  libellous  abufe  which  the  ma-' 
nagement  of  that  theatre  during  the  above  period  gave  birth  to. 
We  have  already  feen  that  her  rirft  play  had  been  refufed  by  Mr. 
Garrick.  After  the  lapfe  of  feveral  years  fhe  was  willing  once 
more  to  try  her  fortune  at  the  theatre,  and  probably  relying  on 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Yates  to  obtain  its  reprefentation,  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  which  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  the 
manager.  He  therefore  rejected  it  •,  and  by  that  means  excited 
the  refentment  of  the  authorefs  fo  much  that  (he  took  a  fevere 
revenge  on  him  in  a  novel  pubjiflted  in  '777,  intituled  the  Ex- 
curfion,  in  2  vols.  121110.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  this 
rejected  tragedy  is  or  is  not  the  fame  as  was  afterwards  acled  at 
Covent-gardcn.  If  it  was,  it  will  furniih  no  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Garrick's  judgment.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that 
our  authorefs,  as  is  faid,  thought  her  invective  too  fevere;  la- 
mented and  retracted  it.  In  1771  flic  tranflated  Elements  of 
the  hidory  of  England,  from  the  invafion  of  the  Romans  to  the 
reign  of  George  II.  from  the  abbe  Millot,  in  4  vols.  i?.mo.  Irj 
January  1781,  the  Siege  of  Sinopc,  a  tragedy,  was  acted  at  Co- 
vent-garden.  This  piece  added  but  little  to  her  reputation, 
•hough  the  principal  characters  were  well  fupported  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derfnn  and  Mrs.  Yates.  It  went  nine  nights,  but  never  became 
popular;  it  wanted  energy,  and  had  not  much  originality;  there 
was  little  to  difapprove,  but  nothing  to  admire.  Her  next  and 
rftoft  popular  performance  was  Kofina,  adted  at  Covent-gardcn 
in  December  17H2.  This  ihe  prefented  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  few 
pieces  have  been  equally  fuccefsful.  The  fimplicity  of  the  (lory, 
the  elegance  of  the  words,  and  the  excellence  of  the  mufic,  pro- 
niii'e  a  long  duration  to  this  drama.  Her  concluding  -work  was 
Marian,  acled  1780  at  Covent  garden  with  fome  fuccefs,  but 
yery  much,  inferior  to  Roiina. 
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BROOKE  (Henry),  was  born  in  the  year  1706,  the  fon  of 
the  rev.  William  Brooke  of  Rantavan,  rector  of  the  parifhes  of 
Killinkare,  Mullough,  Mybullough,  and  Licowie,  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  amiable  worth,  and  one  of  thofe  who  were  chofen 
members  of  the  convocation  propofed  to  be  then  fhortly  held  : 
the  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Digby.  He  was  educated 
at  Dr.  Sheridan's  fchool,  fent  er.rly  to  Dublin  college,  and  from 
thenee  removed  to  the  Temple  in  his  feventeentfa  year.  There 
the  engaging  fweetuefs  of  his  temper  and  peculiar  vivacity  of 
his  genius,  caught  the  notice  and  cfteem  of  almoft  all  then  in 
London,  wdio  were  themfelves  remarkable  for  talents  and  for 
learning  :  Swift  prophefied  wonders  of  him,  and  he  was  beloved 
by  Pope.  Thus  flattered  and  encouraged,  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land to  fettle  his  affairs,  and  to  obtain  a  call  to  the  bar. 

The  illnefs  of  an  aunt  whom  he  tenderly  loved  cut  fhort  the 
paternal  careffes  and  welcome,  and  hardened  him  to  Weflmeath 
to  receive  her  laft  adieus  This  lady,  who  had  always  been  paf- 
fionarely  fond  of  her  amiable  nephew,  evinced  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments the  moft  implicit  and  iirm  reliance  on  his  honour  and 
worth  :  fhe  committed  to  his  guardianfhip  her  daughter,  a  lively 
and  beautiful  girl  of  between  eleven  and  twelve,  but  flightly 
portioned,  and  therefore  in  itill  the  greater  need  of  a  prote£tor ; 
and  then  died  in  peace. 

He  efcorted  his  mourning  ward  to  Dublin,  where  his  father 
and  mother  then  were,  and  placed  her  at  a  boarding-fchool. 
Here  fhe  improved  in  beauty  and  accomplifhments  :  the  vifits  of 
her  guardian  were  frequent,  and  love  Hole  on  their  young  fuf- 
ceptible  hearts ;  unperceived  indeed  by  themfelves,  but  plainly 
apparent  to  the  fchoolfellows  of  mils  Means,  whofe  obfervations 
and  raillery,  quickened  perhaps  by  jealoufy,  frequently  drew 
tears  of  embarraflment  and  vexation  irom  her  eyes.  She  com- 
plained of  this  to  her  coufin  ;  but  he  was  too  much  enamoured 
to  difcontinue  his  attentions,  and  the  loved  him  too  much  to  fa- 
crifice  his  company  to  prudential  confulerations :  the  confe- 
quence  was,  they  married  fecretly  ;  and  upon  difcovery  were 
married  again  in  prefence  of  his  father  and  mother  ;  and  Mrs. 
Brooke  had  her  fir  ft  child  before  fhe  had  completed  her  four- 
teenth year. 

Here  was  an  end  for  a  while  to  bufinefs,  to  ambition,  to  every 
tlyng  but  love  ;  the  enthufiafm  of  youthful  fendnefs  wrapt  every 
other  object  from  their  view ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  birth 
of  their  third  child,  that  Mr.  Brooke  could  be  prevailed  on,  by 
the  preffing  follicitations  of  his  friends,  to  think  of  getting  for- 
ward in  a  line  of  life  that  might  enable  him  to  make  a  handfome 
provifion  for  a  family  fo  prematurely  brought  on. 

He  went  a  fecond  time  to  London;  but  poetry  proved  as  fatal 
there,  as  love  had  been  in  Ireland.     The  ftudy  of  the  law  ap- 
peared 
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peared  dryer  than  ever :  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  the  belles 
lettres  and  their  profeffors  ;  and  he  wrote  his  poem  of  Univerfal 
.  Beauty  under  the  eye  and  criticifm  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  foretold 
the  expanfion  of  his  genius  and  fame,  from  a  beginning  fo  won- 
derful in  a  man  fo  very  young. 

Soon,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  return  •,  family  affairs  de« 
manded*  his  prefence.  The  number  of  his  children  now  in- 
creafing  faft,  made  an  augmentation  of  fortune  defirable.  He 
therefore  practifed  as  chamber-counfel,  while  circumftances 
obliged  him  to  remain  in  Ireland. 

In  1737  he  went  a  third  time  to  London,  where  his  company 
was  fought  with  avidity  by  the  firft  perfons  and  characters  of  the 
age.  The  amiable  lord  Lyttelton  foon  diitinguifhed  and  che- 
rifhed  a  mind  and  genius  fo  fimilar  to  his  own.  Pope  received 
him  with  open  arms.  Mr.  Pitt  (the  late  lord  Chatham)  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  him,  and  introduced  him  to  the  prince  of  Wales  j 
who  careffed  him  with  uncommon  familiarity,  and  prefented  him 
with  many  elegant  and  valuable  tokens  of  his  friendfhip.  Here, 
fiufhed  with  ambition,  glowing  with  emulation,  and  elevated 
with  praife,  his  genius  foared  to  its  zenith,  and  fnatched  all  its 
lire  from  the  altar  of  Apollo,  to  animate  the  foremoft  productions 
of  human  powers — his  tragedy  of  Guftavus  Vafa. 

Though  in  this  play  a  candid  enemy  could  have  difcovered 
nothing  exceptionable,  yet  government  took  offence  at  the  fpirit 
of  liberty  which  it  breathed.  They  clofed  the  theatres  again  ft 
it ;  but  could  not  prevent  its  publication  :  the  prefs  was  ftill 
open;  and  his  friends,  enraged  at  the  treatment  he  received,  took 
the  management  of  his  tragedy  into  their  own  hands,  and  fub- 
fcriptions  poured  in  upon  it  in  fuch  a  golden  tide  as  exceeded 
his  mod  fanguine  ideas  and  hopes.  The  oppofition  of  govern- 
ment, the  exertions  of  his  friends,  and  the  publication  of  his 
play,  noifed  abroad  his  reputation  a  thoufand  fold,  and  con- 
firmed his  confidence  of  fuccefs  :  he  took  a  houfe  at  Twicken- 
ham, near  to  Mr.  Pope's,  for  the  advantage  of  his  intimacy  and 
friendfhip,  furnifhed  it  genteelly,  hired  fervants,  and  feast  for 
Mrs.  Brooke,  who  followed  him  to  London,  and  was  propofed 
by  the  prince  to  be  nurfe  to  his  prefent  majefty,  of  whom  the 
princefs  was  at  that  time  pregnant. 

Thus  every  wifli  was  gratified,  and  every  profpe£t;  frniled,  in. 
love  and  in  friendfhip,  in  fortune  and  in  fame ;  all  was  flatter- 
ing, and  all  was  gay.  But  this  bright  fky  was  foon  and  fuddenly 
overcaft :  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  and  oblHnate  ague.  The. 
phyfician  gave  him  over ;  and  he  was  ordered,  as  a  laft  but  forlorn 
hope,  to  return  to  his  native  air.  He  did  fo,  and  recovered  mr 
purpofjng  to  go  back  immediately  to  London,  and  refume  the 
fociety  and  advantages  he  had  left  behind :  but  unfortunately 
this  defign  was  never  put  in  execution  -,  nor-  could  ,  his  friends 
2  evex 
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tver  draw  from  him  the  true  reafon  of  a  conduct,  to  them  fo 
unaccountable.  To  fome  particular  intimates,  however,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  motive  ;  it  was  this :  Party,  while  he  was  in 
London,  ran  extremely  high.  The  heart  of  his  beloved  patron, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  went  with  the  people,  of  whom  he  was  the 
darling,  and  detefted  the  venal  mealures  of  the  miniftry.  Mr. 
Brooke  was  thought  to  have  had  an  eye  to  this  in  his  play  of 
Guftavus  Vafa  ;  and  that  was  the  chief  caufe  of  its  being  perfe- 
cuted  by  government.  But  his  loyal  foul,  confcious  of  its  own 
integrity,  was  irritated  at  the  undeferved  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  openly  avowed  his  refentment.  Soon  after,  the  king 
broke  publicly  with  his  fon  ;  and  the  prince  withdrew  himfelf 
from  court,  and  as  publicly  profefTed  himfelf  averfe  to  a  mi- 
niftry which  he  looked  upon  to  be  enemies  both  to  country  and 
to  king.  The  breach  grew  every  day  wider  :  and  it  was  feared 
by  many  that  a  civil  war  might  enfue. 

Mr.  Brooke,  who  was  pallionately  attached  to  hU  prince,  had 
his  ears  filled  with  exaggerated  (lories  of  the  injurious  treatment 
he  met  with,  and  was  fuppofed  too  tamely  to  endure.  He  was 
enraged  :  he  openly  efpoufed  his  patron's  quarrel,  and  deter- 
mined to  exert  all  his  powers  to  thunder  forth  his  virtues  and 
his  wrongs  to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Brooke,  aware  of  the  imprudent  zeal  of  her  hulband, 
and  trembling  for  his  fafety,  was  terrified  at  his  relblution,  and 
dreaded  nothing  fo  much  as  rhe  thought  of  his  returning  to 
London  ;  the  very  mention  of  it  threw  her  into  tears,  and  all 
the  agonies  of  defpair.  In  fhort,  fhe  at  laft  conquered,  and 
prevailed  with  him  to  lav  afide  the  lifted  pen,  to  difpoie  of  hi* 
houfe  in  Twickenham,  difmifs  his  fervants,  and  determine  to 
remain  in  his  native  country,  i'afe  from  the  rage  of  party  and  all 
the  dangers  of  ambition.  In  vain  did  his  friends,  on  both  fides 
of  the  water,  remonftrate  to  him  on  the  madnefs  of  relinquifhing 
all  the  bright  profpects  that  fmiled  fo  fair  and  fo  nattering  be- 
fore him.  They  could  fay  no  more  to  him  than  he  was  con- 
fcious of  himfelf;  yet  in  fpite  of  all  that  friends,  intereft,  or 
glory  could  urge,  he  ftill  remained  in  Ireland, 

Ag^inft  hi',  better  knowledge  not  deceiv'd, 
But  fondly  overcome  of  female  charmc." 

During  this  period  of  his  life,  he  kept  up  a  conflant  literary 
correfpondence  with  mod  of  the  geniufes  of  the  age  ;  but  un- 
fortunately all  thefe  letters  were  con  fumed,  with  many  other  va- 
luable papers  and  effects,  by  an  accidental  fire.  Two  of  them 
from  Mr.  Pope  are  particularly  to  be  lamented,  wherein  his  cha- 
racter appeared  in  a  light  peculiarly  amiable.  In  one  of  them 
he  profeffed  himfelf  in  heart  a  proieftant,  but  apologifed  for  not 
publicly  conforming,  by  alleging  that  it  would  render  the  eve  of 

his 
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his  mother's  life  unhappy.  In  another  very  long  one,  he  endea- 
voured  to  perfuade  tV;r.  Brooke  to  take  orders  ;  as  being  a  pro- 
feffion  better  fuited  to  his  principles,  his  difpofition,  and  his 
genius,  than  that  of  the  law,  and  alfo  lefs  injurious  to  his  health. 

Why  he  declined  this  advice  of  his  friend  is  not  now  known  ; 
nor  can  we  collect  any  material  incident  to  fill  up  a  long  interval 
which  here  nruft  be  left  in  his  life.  While  barrack-mailer  under 
lord  Chelterfield,  while  writer  of  the  Farmer's  letters,  &c.  he 
pafTed,  no  doubt,  through  many  bufy  and  interefting  fcenes ; 
but  we  know  little  that  can  be  related  with  certainty  concerning 
him. 

Wearied  at  length  with  fruitlefs  efforts  to  aroufe  the  number- 
ing genius  of  his  country,  difgufted  with  her  ingratitude,  and 
fick  of  her  venality,  he  withdrew  to  his  paternal  feat;  and  there, 
in  the  fociety  of  the  mufes,  and  the  peaceful  bofom  of  domeftic 
love,  confoied  himfelf  for  loft  advantages  and  difappointed  hopes. 
An  only  brother  whom  he  tenderly  loved  accompanied  his  re- 
tirement, with  a  family  almoft  as'  numerous  as  his  own  ;  and 
there,  for  many  years,  they  lived  together  with  uninterrupted 
harmony  and  affecYion.  Here  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
mufes.  He  wrote  feveral  of  his  hneft  tragedies,  and  formed 
golden  hopes  of  their  fuccefs  upon  the  englifh  ftage,  from  his 
intereft  with  Mr.  Garrick,  who  profeffed  for  him  ^  while  he  lived 
in  London)  the  highcft  efteem  :  but  here  he  was  greatly  de- 
ceived ;  for  Garrick  was  no  longer,  as  formerly,  his  friend.  In 
1774  he  had  prcfied  him  earnestly  to  write  for  the  ftage,  and  of- 
fered to  enter  into  articles  with  him  for  a  milling  a  line  for  all 
he  ihould  write  during  lire,  provided  that  he  wrote  for  him  alone. 
This  Garrick  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  compliment  to 
Mr.  Brooke's  abilities  :  but  he  could  not,  however,  bring  him 
over  to  his  opinion,  nor  prevail  with  him  to  accept  his  offer  ;  on 
the  contrary  he  rejected  it  with  fome  degree  of  haughtinefs,  for 
which  Garrick  never  forgave  him.  He  was  then  in  the  full  and 
flattering  career  to  fortune  and  to  fame;  and  would  have  thought 
it  a  dtfgtace  to  let  out  his  talents  for  hire,  and  tie  himfelf  down 
to  necefiity. 

The  iriih  ftage  was  (till  open  ;  he  tried  it,  >and  was  tolerably 
fuccefsful,  but  not  adequate  to  his  hopes  and  his  occafions. 
Kver  too  fanguine  in  expectations  and  projects,  generous  to  pro- 
fusion, and  thoughtlefs  of  the  morrow,  his  hand  was  as  open  as 
his  heart  was  fenfibie :  no  friend  paffed  by  him  uncherifhed,  no 
diftrefs  unrelieved.  In  fhort,  he  was  compelled  to  mortgage, 
and  at  lalt  to  fell,  "  the  fields  of  known  endeared  idea."  He 
left  the  country,  and  rented  a  houfe  and  domain  in  Kildare, 
where  he  refided  for  a  few  years.  But  his  heart  ftill  hovered 
round  the  fcenes  of  his  happieft  hours  :  he  left  Kildare,  and 
took  and  improved  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  his  once  loved 

habitation., 
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habitation.  This,  however,  he  intended  for  a  fummer  refidence 
only  ;  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  fettle  entirely  there,  on  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Brooke's  declining  health,  which  did  not  permit 
her  to  return  to  Dublin.  Shortly  after  fhe  died  j  and  with  her 
all  his  happinefs,  and  the  better  part  of  his  exiftence,  fled  ;  for 
his  intellects  never  after  recovered  the  (hock  of  this  feparation, 
after  a  union  of  near  fifty  years,  enjoyed  with  a  harmony  of  af- 
fection which  misfortune  ftrove  in  vain  to  embitter,  which  no 
length  of  time  could  fatiate,  nor  any  thing  interrupt  but  death. 
Previous  to  this  la  ft  calamity,  the  lofs  of  a  favourite  child  (the 
feventeenth  deceafed)  gave  a  fevere  blow  to  his  conftitution,  al- 
ready weakened  by  long  ftudy,  and  beginning  to  bend  beneath 
the  preilure  of  years.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  brought  on 
with  extreme  violence  a  megrim,  to  which  he  had  at  times  been 
a  little  fubjecT  from  his  youth  ;  and  the  death  of  his  wife  com- 
pleting what  that  had  begun,  reduced  him  for  a  length  of  time 
to  a  ftate  of  almoft  total  imbecility.  The  care  of  the  phyficians, 
indeed,  in  fome  meafure  reftored  him  ;  but  Chill  the  powers  of 
his  mind  were  decayed,  and  his  genius  named  only  by  fits. 

This  indeed  is  too  evidently  perceivable  in  thofe  of  his  works 
which  were  written  after  the  powers  of  his  mind  began  to  relax. 
In  the  latter  volumes  of  the  Fool  of  Quality,  and  his  fubfequent 
novel  of  Juliet  Grenville,  we  trace,  with  a  mixture  of  regret  and 
*we,  the  magnificent  ruins  of  genius.  Both  thefe  books  were 
written  with  a  view  to  moral  and  religious  improvement.  A  mere 
novel  could  never  have  been  planned  by  a  heart  and  head  like 
lis ;  he  therefore  chofe  his  ftory  purely  as  a  conduit  for  the 
"yftem  he  had  adopted.  Mr.  Brooke  feems  never  for  a  moment 
:o  lofe  fight  of  this  great  end.,  ft  was  indeed  his  character,  and 
}f  courfe  is  ditFufed  in  his  works. 

Mr.  Brooke,  with  many  great  and  flill  more  amiable  qualities, 
Was  not  without  his  faults.  His  feelings  never  waited  the  deci- 
sion of  his  judgment;  he  knew  not  howr  to  mortify,  to  reitrain, 
|)r  fufpend  them  for  a  moment ;  like  fondled  children,  they  were 
Spoiled  by  too  much  indulgence.  This  unhappy  foftnefs  was  the 
[burce  of  a  thoufand  misfortunes  to  him.  In  confequence  of  it,  he 
.vas  perpetually  duped  in  his  friendihips  as  well  as  his  charities. 
3is  abilities  were  as  warmly  exerted  in  the  fervice  of  apparent 
vorth,  as  his  purfe  was  open  to  the  femblance  of  diftrefs  ;  he  was 
hus  ibmetimes  reduced  to  the  mortifying  fituation  of  appearing 
he  advocate  and  friend  of  characters  diametrically  oppofite  to 
lis  own.  It  mult  alfobe  owned  that  he  was  too  profufe  and  im- 
>rovident:  but  it  was  the  prodigality  of  feeling;  it  was  the  profufe- 
lefs  of  a  generous,  not  of  an  oftentatious  mind[Lj.  rie  died 
it  Dublin,  October  10,  1783. 

BROOME 

£l  I    The  works  of  this  author  appeared  in.  the  following  chronological   order  : 
Vol.  Ill,  H  1.  Univerf* 
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BROOME  (William)  [m],  was  born  in  Chefhire,  as  is  MAr 
of  very  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  firft  part 
of  his  life,  we  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  intelligence.  He 
was  educated  upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  captain  of 
th<fc  fchool  a  whole  year,  without  any  vacancy,  by  which  he 
might  have  obtained  a  fcholarfhip  at  King's  college.  Being  by 
this  delay,  fuch  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  fuper- 
aunuated,  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  by  the  contributions 
of  his  friends,  where  he  obtained  a  fmall  exhibition. 

At  his  college  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  fame  chamber 
with  the  well-known  Ford,  by  whom  Dr.  Johnfon  heard  him 
defcribed  as  a  contracted  fcholar  and  a  mere  verfifier,  unac- 
quainted with  life,  and  unfkilful  in  converfation.  His  addiction 
to  metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  companions  familiarly  called 
him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of  mingling  with  man- 
kind, he  cleared  himfelf,  as  Ford  likewife  owned,  from  great  part 
of  his  fcholaflic  ruft. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranflator  of  the  Iliads 
into  profe,  in  conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldifworth.  How 
their  feveral  parts  were  dillributed  is  not  known.  This  is  the 
tranflation  of  which  Ozell  boafted  as  fuperior,  in  Toland's  opi- 
nion, to  that  of  Pope  :  it  has  long  fince  vaniftied,  and  is  now  in; 
no  danger  from  the  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  vifiting  fit* 
John  Cotton  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge,  and  gained  fo  much 
of  his  efteem  that  he  was  employed  to  make  extracts  from 
Euftathius  for  the  notes  to  the  tranflation  of  the  Iliad ;  and 
in  the  volumes  of  poetry  publiihed  by  Lintot,  commonly 
called  Pope's  Mifcellanies,  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  in- 
serted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  clofely  connected. 
When  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encouragement  to  a  verfion 
of  the  Odyffey,  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,   called  Fenton  and 

i.  Univerfal  beauty,  a  philcfophical  poem,  Mr.  Gariick,  1746.    8.    Fables,  viz.  The 

in  6  books,  1735  an^  lll&-   "•  Two  books  temple  of  Hymen.    The  fparrow  and  the 

of   Jerufalem   delivered,    an    epic    poem,  dove.   The  female  feducers.   Love  and  va- 

tranflated    trom    the    Italian  of  Torcjuaro  nity,  1747.   9.  Prulogue  to  the  Foundling. 

Taffo,  1738.     3.   Gmlavus  Vafa,  tlve  de-  Little  John  and  the  giants, a  dramatic  opeia. 

liverer  of  his  country  :  a  tragedy  intended  acled  in.  Dublin,  1748.      10.  The  earl  of 

to  have  been  acled  <;t    Drury-lane.      In  Effex,  a  tragedy,  ailed  in  Dublin,  and  af- 

i  742  this  play  was  performed   in   Dublin,  ter wards  in  i?6">  at  Drury-lane  theatre, 

4.  Conrtantia,  or  the  man   of  law's  tale,  ir.   The  trial  of  the  roman  catholics,  8vo. 

modernized    from     Chaucer,    printed,    in  i~6i.      12.  The  fool  of  quality;  or  the 

Ogle's   veifion   of  Chaucer's    Canterbury  hiftory  of  Henry  earl  of  Morland,  5  vols^ 

tales,  1741.      5-   The  earl  ot   Wcftmore-  i:mo.  1766.    (  ;.   Redemption,    a    poem, 

land,  a  tragedy.    This  was  acled  at  Dublin  1772-      >4-    |uiiet  Grenville  ;  or  the  hif- 

in  May  I74S-     &■  The  farmer's  letters,  tory  of  the  human  heart,  3  vols.    izmo.j 

t.    Epilogue  on  the  birth-day  of  the  duke  1774;  with  a  gieat  number  of  plays,  and! 

of  Cumberland,  fpoke  by  Mr.  Garriik  in  laitly,  The  fox-chace,  a  poem. 
Dublin.     Prologue   to  Othello,  fpoke   by         [m]   From  Dr.  Johniun's  Lives. 
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Broome  to  his  affillance  •,  and,  taking  only  half  the  work  upon 
himfelf,  divided  the  other  half  between  his  partners,  giving  four 
books  to  Fenton,  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton's  books  are 
enumerated  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  Life  of  him.  To  the  lot  of  Broome 
fell  the  2d,  6th,  8th,  nth,  12th,  i6th,  i8th,  and  23d;  together 
with  the  burthen  of  writing  all  the  notes  [nJ. 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchafed  this  affiftance  was  three 
hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton,  and  five  hundred  to  Broome, 
with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which  amounted 
to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment  made  to  Fenton  is  known 
only  by  hearfay  ;  Broome's  is  very  diftindtly  told  by  Pope,  in 
the  notes  to  the  Dunciad. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  Pope's  own  efiimate,  Broome 
was  unkindly  treated.  If  four  books  could  merit  three  hundred 
pounds,  eight,  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  lead  to  four,  had 
certainly  a  right  to  more  than  fix. 

Broome  probably  confidered  himfelf  as  injured,  and  there  was 
for  fome  time  more  than  coldnefs  between  him  and  his  employer. 
He  always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money,  and 
Pope  purfued  him  with  avowed  hoftility;  for  he  not  only  named 
him  difrefpectfully  in  the  Dunciad,  but  quoted  him  more  than 
;  once  in  the  Bathos,  as  a  proficient  in  the  Art  of  Sinking  $  and 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  diftinguifhed 
for  the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  "  the  parrots  who 
repeat  another's  words  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  odd  tone  as  makes  them 
feem  their  own."  It  has  been  faid  that  they  were  afterwards  re- 
conciled ;  but  we  are  afraid  their  peace  was  without  friendfhip. 
He  afterwards  publifhed  a  mifcellany  of  poems,  and  never  rofe 
to  very  high  dignity  in  the  church.  He  was  fome  time  re£tor 
of  Sturfton  in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  widow;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  king  vifited  Cambridge  1728,  became 
LL.D.  He  was,  1733,  prefented  by  the  crown  to  the  rectory 
I  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in 
Suffolk,  given  him  by  the  lord  Cornwailis,  to  whom  he  was  chap- 
lain, and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk-,  he  then  re- 
figned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two.     Towards  the  clofe 

[n]   "  As  this  translation  is  a  very  im-  Pope,  in  an  advertif*rr.ent  prefixed  after- 

portant  event  in  poetical  hiftory,  the  rea-  wards    to   a   new  volume    of   his    works, 

der  has  a  right  to  know  upon  what  grounds  claimed  only  twelve.     A  natural  curiofity 

I  efta'jlilh   my  narration. — That  the  ver-  after  the  real  conduct  of  fo  great  an  under 

fion   was   not  wholly    Pope's  was  always  taking,  incited  me  once  to  inquire  of  Dr. 

known:   he   had  mentioned   the  affiftance  Warburton  ;   who  told    me,  in  his  waim 

of  two  friends  in  his  propofals,  and  at  the  language,    that   he   thought    the    relation 

euj  of  the  work  fome  account  is  given  by  given  in  the  note  a  lie;  but  that  he  was 

Broome   of   their   different   parts,    which  not  able   to  afcertain   the  feveral   ftures. 

however  mentions  only  live  books  as  writ-  The    intelligence    which    Dr.   Warburton 

ten  by  the  coadjutors  :  the  fourth  and  twen-  could  not  afford  me,  I   obtained  from   Mr. 

tieth   by  Fenton;  the  itxth,  the  eleventh,  Langton,   to  whom    Mr.   Spence  had  im- 

BJid   the   eighteenth   by  hinjfelf:    though  parted  it."  Dr.  Johnson. 
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of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  tranf- 
lating  odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  publiftied  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Chelter.  He  died  at  Bath,  Nov.  16, 
1745,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church. 

BROSCHI  (Carlo),  better  known  under  the  name  of  Fari- 
nello,  was  born  the  24th  of  January  1705,  at  Andria,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  a  family  noble,  though  poor.  From  the 
patent:  of  his  knighthood  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  it  appears 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  lading  agreeablenefs  of  his  voice, 
not  to  a  voluntary  mutilation  from  the  thirft  of  gain,  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  undergo  the  cruel  operation  on  account  of  a  dan- 
gerous hurt  he  received  in  his  youth,  by  a  fall  from  a  horfe. 
He  owed  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  finging  art  to  his  father  Sal- 
vatore  Brofco,  and  his  farther  formation  to  the  famous  Porpora. 
At  that  time  there  flourished  at  Naples  three  wealthy  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Farina,  whofe  family  is  now  extinct.  Thefe 
perfons  vouchfafed  him  their  diftinguifhed  patronage,  and  be- 
llowed on  him  the  name  of  Farinello.  For  fome  time  his  fame 
was  confined  to  the  convivial  concerts  of  his  patrons,  till  it  hap- 
pened that  the  count  of  Schrautenbach,  nephew  of  the  then 
viceroy,  came  to  Naples.  To  celebrate  his  arrival,  the  viceroy 
and  his  familiar  friend  Antonio  Caracciolo,  prince  della  Torella, 
caufed  the  opera  of  Angelica  and  Medoro  to  be  reprefented,  in 
which  Metaftafio  and  Farinello  plucked  the  firft  laurels  of  their 
immortal  fame.  A  circumftance  very  prettily  exprefled  by  Me- 
taftafio, in  a  fonnet  addrefled  to  him  : 

Appreflero  gemelli  a  fciorre  il  volo 

La  tua  voce  in  Parnafo,  e  il  mio  penfiere. 

Thus  fortune  united  the  two  greateft  luminaries  that  have  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  in  modern  times,  at  the  entrance  on  their 
career.  Metaftafio  was  then  not  more  than  eighteen,  and  Fari- 
nello not  above  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  circumftance  gave 
birth  to  an  intimacy  between  them,  which  at  length  was  im- 
proved into  a  cordial  friendfhip,  fupported  and  confirmed  as  long 
as  they  lived,  by  a  regular  intercourfe  of  epiftolary  corre- 
fpondence. 

Soon  after  Farinello  was  called  to  the  principal  theatres  in 
Italy,  and  every  where  richly  rewarded.  Between  the  years 
1722  and  1734)  he  gave  proofs  of  his  powers  at  Naples,  Rome, 
Venice,  and  moft  of  the  cities  of  Italy  :  and  indeed  more 
than  once  in  almoft  all  thefe  places  ;  fix  times  at  Rome,  and  at 
Venice  feven.  The  report  of  his  talents  at  length  found  its  way 
acrofs  the  Alps.  Lord  EfTex,  the  englilh  ambafTador  at  Turin, 
received  a  commiflion  to  invite  him  to  London  j  where,  for  fix 
months  performance,  he  was  paid  1500 1. 

At  Rome,  during  the  run  of  a  favourite  opera,  there  was  a* 
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ftruggle  every  night  between  him  and  a  famous  player  on  the 
trumpet,  in  a  fong  accompanied  by  that  inftrument :  this,  at  firft, 
feemed  amicable  and  merely  fportive,  till  the  audience  began  to  in- 
tereft  themfelvesin  the  conteft,  and  to  take  different  fides.  After 
feverally  fwelling  out  a  note,  in  which  each  manifefted  the  power 
of  his  lungs,  and  tried  to  rival  the  other  in  brilliancy  and  force, 
they  had  both  a  fwell  and  a  (hake  together,  by  thirds,  which  was 
continued  fo  long,  while  the  audience  eagerly  waited  the  event, 
that  both  feemed  to  be  exhaufted ;  and,  in  fact.,  the  trumpeter, 
wholly  fpent,  gave  it  up,  thinking  however  his  antagonift  as 
much  tired  as  himfelf,  and  that  it  would  be  a  drawn  battle  ; 
when  Farinello,  with  a  fmile  on  his  countenance,  {hewing  he 
had  only  been  fporting  with  him  all  this  time,  broke  out  all  at 
once  in  the  fame  breath,  with  frefh  vigour,  and  not  onlyfwelled 
and  fhook  the  note,  but  ran  the  moft  rapid  and  difficult  divi- 
fions,  and  was  at  laft  filenced  only  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
audience.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  that  fuperiority  which 
i  he  ever  maintained  over  all  his  contemporaries. 

Scarcely  ever  had  any  finger  a  like  capacity  of  perpetually 
giving  new  accefTions  of  force  to  his  voice,  and  always  with  plea- 
sure ;  and  when  it  had  attained  to  the  higheft  degree  of  energy, 
to  keep  it  for  a  long  time  at  that  pitch  which  the  Italians  call 
mezza  di  voce.  While  he  fung  at  London  in  the  year  1734,  in 
an  opera  compofed  by  his  brother  Riccardo,  at  another  theatre 
they  were  performing  an  opera  let  to  mufic  by  Handel,  wherein 
Senefini,  Careftini,  and  the  no  lefs  celebrated  Cuzzoni,  had 
parts.  Farinello  from  the  very  beginning  was  acknowledged  to 
have  the  fuperiority  by  a  mezza  di  voce,  though  the  rival  theatre 
was  favoured  by  the  king  and  the  princefs  of  Orange,  of  whom 
the  latter  had  been  Handel's  fcholar.  By  this  inferiority  it  fell 
into  a  debt  of  nine  thoufand  pounds.  A  iimilar  victory  was  for- 
merly obtained  by  Arcangelo  Corelli,  at  Rome,  over  the  famous 
Gobbo,  who  was  in  the  fervice  of  queen  Chriflina,  on  the  violin. 

The  defire  of  exciting  admiration  and  of  captivating  the  ear 
more  than  the  mind  of  an  auditor,  ftill  adhered  to  him.  His 
good  fortune  provided  him  with  an  opportunity  of  difcovering 
and  correcting  this  error.  During  his  youth  he  was  three  times 
at  Vienna.  In  the  year  1732,  he  was  there  declared  chamber- 
finger  to  his  imperial  majefty.  The  emperor  Charles  VI. 
{hewed  him  great  affection,  partly  on  account  of  his  excellency 
as  a  finger,  and  partly  alfo  becaufe  he  fpoke  the  neapolitan  dia- 
lect with  great  formality  and  drollery.  The  emperor  was  a  nice 
judge  of  ringing  [o],  and  would  frequently  accompany  him  on 
the  harpfichord.     One  day  he  entered  into  a  friendly  conver- 

[o]   See  the  Letters  of  Apoltolo  Zeno,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  136.  164. 
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fation  with  him  on  mufic  ;  and  praifed  indeed  his  wonderful 
force  and  dexterity  in  this  art,  but  blamed  the  too  great  affec- 
tation of  an  excellence  which  does  not  touch  the  heart.  Choofe, 
faid  he,  a  Ampler  and  eafier  method  ;  and  be  fure  that,  with 
the  gifts  wherewith  you  are  fo  richly  endowed  by  nature,  you  will 
captivate  every  hearer.  T'his  advice  had  fuch  an  effect  on  Fari- 
nello,  that  from  that  hour  he  ftruck  out  into  a  different  manner. 
He  confeffed  himfelf  to  Dr.  Burney,  that  the  emperor's  gracious 
advice  had  had  more  effect  upon  him,  than  all  the  leffons  of  his 
teachers,  and  all  the  examples  of  his  brother  artifts.  Whoever 
is  defirous  of  knowing  more  concerning  the  perfection  he  had 
reached  in  the  art  he  pfofeffed,  will  get  all  the  fatisfaction  he 
can  require  on  that  head,  by  perufmg  the  Rifleflioni  fopra  il 
canto  figurato  of  Giovanni  Baptifta  Mancini. 

From  the  moral  failings  to  which  theatrical  performers  are 
commonly  addicted,  he  was  either  totally  free,  or  indulged  them 
with  moderation.  At  firft  he  was  fond  of  gaming  ;  but  after 
fome  time  he  forfook  it  entirely.  He  behaved  with  lingular  pror 
bity  to  the  managers  of  the  opera.  As  they  paid  him  richly,  he 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  promote  their  intereft  as  far  as  it 
depended  on  him.  For  this  reafon  he  carefully  avoided  every 
thing  that  might  be  a  hindrance  to  him  in  the  fulfilling  of  his 
engagements.  He  even  fet  himfelf  a  ftric~t  regimen,  and  mo- 
derated himfelf  in  his  amufements.  He  was  fo  confcientious  on 
this  head,  that  he  would  not  for  any  confideration  be  prevailed 
on  to  let  a  fong  be  heard  from  him  out  of  the  theatre  ;  and,  du- 
ring his  three  years  flay  in  England,  he  constantly  paffed  the 
fpring  feafon  in  the  country,  for  the  fake  of  invigorating  his 
lungs,  by  breathing  a  free  and  wholefome  air.  In  his  sxpencea 
he  was  fond  of  elegance,  yet  he  indulged  it  without  extrava- 
gance :  fo  that  even  before  he  left  Italy,  he  had  already  laid  out 
a  capital  upon  intereft  at  Naples,  and  had  purchafed  a  coun- 
try-houfe,  with  lands  about  it,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  half  an 
italian  mile  from  Bologna.  By  degrees  he  rebuilt  the  manfion 
in  a  fumptuous  ftyle,  in  hopes  of  making  it  a  comfortable  retreat 
for  his  declining  years  ;  and  there  he  afterwards  ended  his  life. 

In  the  year  1737,  when  he  had  reached  the  fummit  of  fame, 
he  appeared  for  the  laft  time  on  the  ftage  at  London  •,  from' 
whence  he  departed  for  the  court  of  Spain,  whither  he  was 
invited  through  the  follicitations  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had 
known  his  excellence  at  Parma.  Her  defign  was,  by  the  ravifh- 
ing  notes  of  this  great  mafter,  to  wean  her  ipoufe  king  Philip  V. 
from  his  paiuon  for  the  chace,  to  which  his  ilrength  was  no. 
longer  adequate.  On  his  way  to  Madrid,  he  had  the  honour  to 
give  a  fpecimen  of  his  talents  before  the  french  king  at  Paris ; 
and  we  are  told  by  P.iccoboni,  that  all  the  audienee  were  fo 
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aftonifhed  at  hearing  him,  that  the  French,  who  otherwife  de- 
tefled  the  italian  mufic,  began  from  that  time  to  waver  in  their 
notions. 

He  had  fcarcely  fet  his  foot  in  Madrid,  but  the  king  haftened 
to  hear  him  ;  and  was  fo  much  taken  with  the  agreeablenefs  of 
his  fong,  that  he  immediately  fettled  on  him,  by  a  royal  edict, 
a  falary  equal  to  what  he  had  received  in  England,  together  with 
an  exemption  from  all  public  taxes,  as  a  perfon  deftined  to  his 
familiar  converfe  ;  and  granted  him,  befides,  the  court  equipages 
and  liverv,  free  of  all  expence.  He  could  not  pafs  a  day  without 
him  ;  not  only  on  account  of  his  vocal  abilities,  but  more  on 
account  of  the  agreeable  talents  he  poffeffed  for  converfation. 
He  fpoke  french  and  italian  elegantly,  had  fome  knowledge  of 
the  englifh  and  german,  and  in  a  fhort  time  learnt  the  caftilian. 
By  his  courtefy  and  difcretion  he  gained  the  affection  of  every 
one.  In  his  converfe  he  was  lincere  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
even  towards  the  royal  pevfonages  who  honoured  him  with  their 
intimacy  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  this  that  induced  the  monarch  to 
fet  fo  high  a  value  on  him.  His  nrft  words,  when  he  waked  in 
the  morning,  were  regularly  thefe  :  Let  Farinello  be  told  that  I 
expect  him  this  evening  at  the  ufual  hour.  Towards  midnight 
Farinello  appeared,  and  was  never  difmiffed  till  break  of  day  4 
when  he  betook  himfelf  to  reft  in  the  apartments  affigned  him 
in  the  palace,  though  he  had  likewife  a  houfe  in  the  city.  To 
the  king  he  never  fung  more  than  two  or  three  pieces  5  and, 
what  will  feem  almoft  incredible,  they  were  every  evening  the 
fame.  Excepting  when  the  king  was  to  go  to  the  holy  facrament 
on  the  following  day,  Farinello  was  never  at  liberty  to  get  a 
whole  night's  deep. 

Farinello  had  as  great  an  affection  for  the  king,  as  that  prince 
had  for  him  ;  and  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  cheer  and 
enliven  his  fpirits  :  and  indeed  herein  he  had  the  happy  talent  of 
fucceeding  to  admiration,  though  himfelf  was  inclined  to  me- 
lancholy. Under  Ferdinand,  Philip's  fucceffbr,  he  had  an  am- 
pler field  for  the  difplay  of  his  genius  and  lkill.  This  monarch 
had  a  good  ear  for  mufic,  and  knew  how  to  judge  properly  of  it; 
as  he  had  ftudied  under  Domeuico  Scarlatti,  who  had  likewife 
been  tutor  to  queen  Barbara,  whofe  rafte  in  mufic  was  enquifite. 
As  king  Philip  had  given  Farinello  the  charge  of  felecting  re- 
creations and  amufem'ents  Ratable  to  his  calm  and  gentle  difpo- 
[ition,  a  variety  of  new  inftitutions  were  fet  on  foot  through  his 
means  at  court.  Operas  were  only  ufed  to  be  performed  on  very 
folemn  and  extraordinary  occafions;  the  nation  at  large  was  con- 
Dented  with  comedies.  They  now  began  to  grow  more  common; 
md  Farinello,  though  he  played  no  part  in  them,  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  whole.  He  poffeffed  all  the  qualities  that  were 
requifite  for  the  direction  of  an  opcr.).     For,   with  a  perfect 
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knowledge  of  mufic,  he  had  great  fkill  in  painting,  and  made 
drawings  with  a  pen.  He  was  fruitful  in  inventions,  particu. 
larlyof  fuch  machines  as  reprefent  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  hail, 
and  the  like.  The  celebrated  machinift  Jacob  Bonavera  formed 
himfelf  under  his  direction.  In  regard  to  the  morality  of  the 
theatre  he  was  very  confcientious.  Under  his  direction  all  went 
on  at  the  king's  expence  •,  and  none  but  perfons  in  the  fervice  of 
the  royal  family,  the  minifters  from  foreign  potentates,  the  no-* 
bility,  with  the  principal  officers  of  ftate,  and  a  few  others,  by 
particular  favour,  had  admittance.  In  his  country-houfe  near 
Bologna  are  to  be  feen,  among  other  paintings,  thofe  from 
whence  Francis  Battagliuoli  copied  the  fcenes  in  the  operas 
Niteti,  Didone,  and  Armida. 

Befides  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  royal  amufements, 
Farinello  was  employed  in  various  other  matters  that  required  a 
delicate  tafte.  Queen  Barbara  having  refolved  on  an  inflitution 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  our  finger  was  pitched  upon 
not  only  to  plan  and  direct  the  erection  of  the  convent,  and  the 
proper  retirade  for  the  queen  adjoining,  but  he  gave  orders  for 
the  making  of  the  furniture  fuitable  to  the  ftructure  •,  and  the 
church  veffels,  which  he  caufed  to  be  executed  with  incredible 
alacrity,  at  Naples,  Bologna,  and  Milan.  He  himfelf  made  a 
donation  to  this  eftablifhment  of  a  picture,  by  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Moriglio,  of  St.  John  de  Dio,  founder  of  the  bre- 
thren  of  mercy,  carrying  a  fick  man  on  his  back.  He  was  like- 
wife  infpector  of  the  mufic  of  the  royal  chapel ;  which  he  pro- 
vided with  the  moft  noted  fpiritual  compofitions,  by  which  the 
chapel  of  his  holinefs  at  Rome  is  diftinguifhed  above  all  others. 

King  Ferdinand  had  purpofed  all  along  to  reward  the  inge- 
nuity and  attachment  of  Farinello  by  fplendid  promotions.  He 
had  already  offered  him  feveral  polls  of  honour,  and  at  length 
prefled  him  to  accept  of  a  place  in  the  royal  council  of  finance. 
But,  on  his  refufing  them  all,  the  king  privately  found  means  to 
get  from  Naples  the  atteftations  of  his  nobility,  that  he  might 
honour  him  with  the  order  of  Calatrava.  One  day,  holding  up. 
to  him  the  crofs  of  the  order,  he  faid  to  him  :  Let  us  fee  then 
whether  thou  wilt  perfevere  in  refufing  every  thing  that  comes 
from  our  hand.  Farinello  fell  on  his  knee  before  the  king,  and 
begged  him  gracioufly  to  withhold  this  honour,  at  leaft  till  he 
could  have  the  proofs  of  the  genuine  nobility  of  his  blood  [le 
prove  del  fangue]  tranfmitted  him  from  home,  I  have  already 
performed  the  part  of  a  furgeon,  returned  the  king,  and  have 
found  that  thy  blood  is  good  j  and  then  with  his  own  hand  fixt 
the  crofs  upon  his  breafr.  He  afterwards  received  the  order  with 
all  due  formality  from  the  grand  mailer,  in  the  convent  of  the 
ladies  of  Comthury  of  Calatrava,  among  the  archives  whereof 
the  originals  of  it  are  preferved. 

The 
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The  world  were  not  a  little  furprifed  at  the  elevation  of  Fa- 
rinello.     But  to  thofe  who  looked  narrowly  into  his  moral  cha- 
racter it  was  no  wonder  at  all ;  and  they  rejoiced  at  it.    He  ha$ 
nothing  in  him  of  what  are  called  the  airs  of  a  courtier.     He  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  monarch  more  in  being  ferviceable  to 
others,  than  in  turning  it  to  his  own  emolument.  When  right  and 
equity  fpoke  in  behalf  of  any  one,  that  perfon  might  be  fure  of 
his  interelt  with  the  king  ;  but,  if  the  cafe  was  reverfed,  he  was 
immovable  as  a  rock.  One  of  the  great  men  applied  to  him  once 
for  his  recommendation  to  be  appointed  viceroy  of  Peru,  and 
offered  him  a  prefent  of  400,000  piaftresby  way  of  inducement. 
Another  fent  him  a  cafket  filled  with  gold,  'defiling  no  other  re- 
turn than  his  friendfhip.  He  generoufly  fpurned  at  the  propofals 
of  both.     General  Montemar  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy 
a  great  number  of  muiicians  and  other  artifts,  who,  on  the  dif- 
grace  cf  that  officer,  were  all  left  deftitute  of  bread.     Farinello 
took  them    into  his  protection,   and  furnifhed  them  with   the 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.     Among  them  was  Jacob  Cam- 
pana  Bonavera,  whom  he  placed  as  affiftant  to  the  machinift 
Pavia,  and  afterwards  promoted  him  to  the  infpectorfhip  of  the 
royal  theatre.     Therefa  Caftellini  of  Milan,  the  finger  who  had 
been  called  by  queen  Barbara  to  Madrid,  and  who  at  that  time 
had  a  greater  diipofition  than  qualification  for  the  art,  he  took 
under  his  inftruction,  and  completed  her  for  her  employment. 
In  the  dreadful  diftrefles  that  enfued  upon  the  earthquake  at 
Lifbon,  when  the  vocal  performers  and  dancers  implored   his 
affiftance,   to  the  collection  he  made  for  them  from  the  royal 
family  and  his  friends,  he  added  two  thoufand  doubloons  from 
his  own  private  purfe.     Difpofed  as  he  was  to  be  liberal  in  his 
bounty    towards   others,  he    found  it   no  lefs   difficult   to    afk 
for  any  thing  that  had  reference  to  himfelf.     It  was  not  by  his 
recommendation,  but  by  his  own  deferts,  that  his  brother  Ric- 
cardo  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  commiiTary  at  war  for  the 
marine  department.     This  Riccardo  died  in  the  year  1756,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.     He  had  been  mafter  of  the  band  in  the 
fervice  of  the  duke  of  Wurtembe'rg;  and  a  mufical  work  printed 
at  London  is  a  proof  of  his  force  and  lkill  in  compofition. 

He  was  aifo  grateful  and  generous  towards  every  one  that  had 
(hewn  him  any  kindnefs[p].     Never  was  he  heard  to  fpeak  ill 

of 

[p]  He  frequently  fent  his  former  in-  deli,  the  florentine  poet,  who  had  addreffed 

ftructrefs  Porpora  confiderable  prefents  in  fome  verfes  to  him.  he  took  very  much  to 

money  to  London,  Vienm,  and  Naples  ;  heart ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 

but  on  no  account  would  he  have  her  near  he  had  any  ihare  in  the  Jorcible  deiiver- 

him,  (he  was  of  fo  imprudent  and  loqua-  aiKeof  him  from  the  dungeons  of  the  in- 

cious  a  temper.      On  the  death  of  Antonio  quilition.      By  his  bounty  he  fupported  the 

Bernacchi,  he  had  him  buried  with  exeat  family  of  the  painter  Amironi,  who  died 

fonera!  pomp.     The  misfortunes  of  Cru-  much  too  early  fax  them  tb^it  knsw  him  ; 

and 
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of  any  man  ;  and  when  he  was  injured,  he  magnanimoufly  over-. 
looked  it.  There  are  even  exfmples  of  his  heaping  favours  on 
fome  that  (hewed  themfelvel  envious  and  malignant  towards 
him.  To  a  fpanifh  nobleman,  who  murmured  that  the  king 
teftified  fo  much  munificence  to  a  caftrato,  he  made  no  other 
return  than  by  procuring  for  his  fon  a  place  he  applied  for  in 
the  army,  and  delivering  to  him  himfelf  the  king's  order  for  his 
appointment.  He  was  in  general  extremely  circumfpecl:  not  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  by  any  thing  by  which  he  might  excite  the 
envy  and  jealoufy  of  the  nation  againft  him.  Hence  it  was,  that 
he  conftantly  declined  accepting  the  comthury  of  the  order  of 
Calatrava,  which  the  king  had  fo  frequently  offered  him  :  be- 
feeching  him  rather  to  beftow  it  on  one  of  his  deferving  fub- 
jects.  His  generous  way  of  thinking  was  not  unnoticed  by  the 
Spaniards.  Every  one  courted  his  friendfhip.  The  grandees  of 
the  kingdom,  the  foreign  and  domeftic  minifters,  vouchfafed 
him  their  vifits,  and  he  was  never  wanting  in  due  refpe£l  for 
their  civilities.  Towards  perfons  of  inferior  flations  he  was 
always  condefcending  and  friendly  [oj]. 

To  put  away  all  fufpicion  of  felf-interefted  views,  he  made  it 
a  condition  in  the  difburfements  for  the  entertainments  of  the 
king  and  queen,  that  all  accounts  mould  pafs  through  the  hands 
of  a  treafurer  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  which  were  always 
with  the  utmoft  exactitude  entered  in  a  book. 

He  was  zealoufly  devoted  to  the  roman  catholic  religion.  He 
kept  his  domeftic  chaplain  at  London,  as  he  had  obtained  a  per- 
miffion  from  Benedict:  XIV.  to  have  a  portable  altar  during  his 
refidence  there,  and  to  have  mafs  celebrated  at  it  in  the  chapel 
in  his  houfe.  To  this  ecclefiaftic  he  always  gave  precedence 
on  all  occafions.  Indeed,  while  in  England,  he  ate  flefh  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays ;  but  then  he  had  a  licence  for  it  from 
Rome. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  fo  brilliant  a  fuccefs  would  be 
brought  to  an  end  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  fhort  period  ?     King 

and  that  of  the  vocal   muficiin  Scarlatti,  houfe  ;  I  have  fo  frequently  the  honour  to 

who  had  fallen  into  poverty  by  indulging  take  your  orders  and  try  on  your  clothes; 

in  play.    Free  from  every  fpice  of  jealoufy,  but  I  have  never  had  the  happinefsto  hear 

he  lurn:fhed    the    fingers    Egiziello,    Raf,  your   heavenly    drains,    with    the    praife 

Amidari,  Garducci,  Cailani,  and  others,  whereof  the  whole  court  refownds.      I  be- 

with  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  their  talents  leech  you  then  not  to  take  it  amifs,  if  I 

in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  by  whom  they  afk He  had  finifhed  no  more  of 

•vert-  r  chly  rewarded.  his  fpeech,  when  Farinello,  with  a  friendly 

[q  ]    His  tayk>r  one  day  brought  him  fmile,  interrupted  him  by  taking  a  chair 

home  a  new  fuit  of  very  rich  clothes.    Fa-  to  the   harplichord,  and  beginning  a  fong 

rinello  wvss  in  the  act  of  paying   him  his  with  the   fame  energy  and    execution  as 

bill,  when  he  was  fuddenly  flopped  by  the  when  he  fang  before   his  majelty.      This 

man's  telling  him  that  he  would  much  ra-  done,  he  otdered  his  fecretary  to  pay  him 

ther  he  would  grant  him  another  favour  in-  double  the  amount  ot  his  bill.      By  fuch 

ftead  of   it.      I   come  backwards  and  for-  methods   he    gained  the  love  of  all   men, 

wards  fo  often,  faid  he,  to  your  excellency's  both  ot  high  and  low  degree. 

Ferdinand 
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iFerdinnnd  and  queen  Barbara  were  both  of  them  in  the  flower 
of  their  age  ;  both  healthy  and  ftrong.  Yet  death  carried  them 
loff,  in  a  Ihort  fpace,  one  after  the  other.  The  queen  went  firftj 
jland  left  Farinello  her  collection  of  mufic  and  her  harpfichords, 
!as  a  token  of  regard.  The  king,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  fell 
(into  a  deep  dejection  of  fpirits.  To  get  away  from  the  doleful 
ifounds  of  the  death-bells,  he  retired  to  the  pleafure-houfe  of 
Villa  Viciofa,  where  his  exceffive  melancholy,  after  a  fpace  of 
:fourteen  days,  laid  him  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs.  Farinello  was 
^called  to  him  the  day  after  his  departure  from  Madrid,  and  never 
quitted  him  till  he  was  no  more.  He  died  the  10th  of  Auguft 
1759,  of  a  rapid  decline,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
;  ficknefs  of  eleven  months  from  the  death  of  the  queen. 

The  lofs  of  fuch  a  friend,  and  the  confequences  of  it,  were 
extremely  diftreiling  to  Farinello.  The  king  had  hardly  clofed 
his  eyes,  but  the  favourite's  apartments  were  as  folitary  as  a  de- 
fert.  Friends  and  acquaintance,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  be- 
nefits, now  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  a  general  revo- 
lution took  place  in  his  affairs.  Two  days  after  the  king's  death 
he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  there  remained  till  the  arrival  of 
king  Charles  from  Italy.  He  went  as  far  as  Saragofla  to  meet 
him,  to  thank  him  for  the  affurance  he  had  given  him  of  con- 
tinuing his  appointment.  The  king  received  him  very  gra- 
cioufly,  and  confirmed  the  promife  he  had  already  made  him  the 
foregoing  year  ;  at  the  fame  time  adding,  that  he  was  induced  to 
this  by  his  moderation  and  difcretion,  and  that  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  had  never  abufed  the  king's  partiality  for  him. 
Atter  a  ft  ay  of  three  weeks  at  Saragofla,  he  bent  his  courfe  to- 
wards Italy  without  returning  to  Madrid,  where  he  had  com- 
rniifioned  a  friend  to  fend  his  baggage  after  him. 

In  Italy  his  firft  care  was  to  wait  upon  don  Philippo  duke  of 
Parma,  and  the  king  of  Naples,  who  gave  him  a  very  gracious 
reception.  The  joy  which  his  old  friends  and  patrons  teftified 
on  his  return  to  Naples  is  not  to  be  defcribed.  After  remaining 
here  fix  months,  he  repaired  to  Naples  bv  the  way  of  Bologna, 
where  he  palled  the  reft  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  [r]. 

In 

[r]  In  the  number  of  his  moft  intimate  great  an  undertaking.   He  made  Farinello 

friends  was  the  celebrated  father  Martini,  acquainted  with  all  the  circiimftances  of 

of  the  order  of  Minorites,  whofe  equal  in  the   matter;  who  immediately  told  him, 

refpect   to  tafte   in  vocal  performances  is  that  he  might  give  father  Martini  to  know, 

noteaiily  to  be  found.   The  learned  world  that  queen  Barbara   had  gracioufly  co;ide~ 

is  indebted  to  Farinello  for  the  appearance  fcended  to  accept  of  his  dedication  ot  his 

of  hit  famous  Hiftory  of  mufic.   Bernacchi,  Hiftory  of  mufic.      1  he    pood   man,  who 

the  common  friend  of  both,  was  informed  had  never  once  thought  of  hoping  for  fuch 

ot  his  intention,  and   at  the  fame  time  of  an  encouragement,  now  determined  not  to 

his  irrefolution  on  account  of  the  number-  dilappoint    the    kind     intentions    of    his 

lefs  difficulties  he  had  to  lurmount  ia  fo  friend;  wrote  a    Letter  of  thanks   to   the 

queen, 
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In  the  year  1769,  when  the  emperor  Jofephll.  was  travelling 
through  Bologna,  though  his  flay  was  to  be  but  ihort  in  thab 
place,  one  of  the  firft  queftions  he  afked  was,  where  Farinello 
had  taken  up  his  abode  ?  and  on  being  told  that  he  dwelt  juffc 
without  the  city,  he  teftified  fome  difpleafure ;  and  added,  that, 
a  man  who  poffeffed  fo  great  a  force  of  genius,  had  never  in-, 
jured  any  one,  but  had  done  all  the  good  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  mankind,  was  worthy  of  every  token  of  refpeet  that  could  be 
paid  him.  But  the  emperor  on  his  return  flopped  longer  at  Bo- 
logna, and  Farinello  had  the  honour  of  converting  with  him  often 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  quite  alone. 

In  the  very  lap  of  eafe,  reft  was  a  ftranger  to  Farinello's  bo- 
fom.  As  fome  veteran  mariner,  long  accuftomed  to  great  and 
perilous  voyages,  cannot  endure  the  tedioufnefs  of  abiding  in 
harbour,  fo  it  was  with  Farinello's  active  mind.  He  felt  the 
effects  of  that  melancholy  to  which  he  was  difpofed  by  nature, 
growing  on  him  from  day  to  day,  and  which  was  nouriihed  and 
augmented  by  the  continual  fight  of  the  portraits  of  his  diftant 
and  for  the  moft  part  deceafed  friends,  with  which  his  apart- 
ments were  adorned.  His  voice  continued  clear  and  melodious 
to  the  laft.  He  ftill  lung  frequently,  and  he  alone  perceived  the 
depredations  of  time  ;  while  his  friends  who  heard  him  obferved! 
no  defect.  During  the  three  laft  weeks  of  his  life,  like  what  is' 
fabled  of  the  dying  fwan,  he  fung  almolt  every  day. 

He  died  the  16th  of  September  1782,  of  a  fever,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  without  the  lead  abatement  of  his  intellectual 
powers  throughout  his  illnefs.  He  left  no  wealth  behind  him  ; 
as  while  he  was  in  Spain  he  had  always  lived  up  to  his  annual  in- 
come, and  what  remained  over  to  him  while  in  Italy,  he  fharcd 
among  his  relations  and  friends  and  the  neceffitous,  during  his' 
life-time.  His  land,  his  pleafure-houfe  at  Bologna,  and  all  the 
reft  of  his  property,  among  which  were  feveral  harpfichords  of 
great  value,  and  the  mufic  he  had  inherited  from  the  queen,  he 
left  to  his  eldeft  filter,  who  was  married  to  Giovanni  Domenico. 
Pifani,  a  Neapolitan.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
the  capuchins,  which  Hands  on  a  hill  before  Bologna.  He  vraM 
of  a  very  large  ftature,  ftrong  built,  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  a 
lively  afpect.  His  picture,  which  is  to  be  feen  among  the  por-. 
traits  and  works  of  the  famous  vocal  artifts  collected  by  father 
Martini,  in  ihe  library  of  the  minorites  at  Bologna,  is  a  perfect 
Jikenefs. 

BROSSARD    (Sebastian  de),    canon   of  the    church    of 
Meaux,  died  in  1730,  aged  about  70,  excelled  in  the  theory  of 

queen,  and  applied  himfelf  to  his  Hiftory     friend  of  Farinell©  to  the  laft  moment  of 
with  unremitted  diligence.     He  was  the     his  life. 
ccaiefibr,  the  counfeilor,  and  the  hrmeft 
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ufic.  The  writings  he  has  left  on  that  art  have  met  with  a 
Dod  reception  from  the  public.  The  chief  of  them  are,  I.  A 
ctionary  of  mufic,  8vo.  which  was  of  great  fervice  to  Rouf- 
au.  In  the  articles  where  this  learned  mafter  was  his  guide, 
lere  are  few  that  contain  any  thing  cenfurable  ,  but  this  cannot 
faid  of  thofe  that  are  entirely  by  the  citizen  of  Geneva, 
owever,  thefe  latter  are  prefented  with  fo  much  elegance  and 
itereft  and  warmth  of  imagination,  that  they  obtain  a  pardon, 
r  at  leaft  an  excufe  for  the  miitakes.  2.  A  diilertation  on  the 
lanner  of  writing  the  plain-chant  and  mufic.  3.  Two  books 
f  motets.  4.  Nine  leflbns  of  tenebres.  5.  A  collection  of  airs 
>r  the  voice.  He  was  not  only  mafter  of  the  rules,  but  he  re- 
uced  them  to  practice.  BrofTard  had  a  numerous  library  of 
mfic,  which  he  gave  to  the  french  king.  He  had  a  penfion  of 
200  livres  on  a  benefice. 

BROSSE  (Guy  de  la),  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Louis  XIII. 
btained  from  that  king  in  1626  letters  patent  for  the  eftabiifh- 
lent  of  the  royal  garden  of  medicinal  plants,  of  which  he  was 
he  firft  director.     He   immediately  fet  about   preparing  the 
round,  and  then  furnifhed  it  with  upwards  of  2000  plants.  The 
ft  of  them  may  be  fcen  in  his   Defcription  du  jardin  royale, 
636,  4to.     Richelieu,  Seguier  and  Bullion  contributed  after- 
wards to  enrich  it.     He  compofed  a  treatife  on  the  virtues  of 
lants,  1628,  8vo. 
BROSSETTE  (Claude),  of  France,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
671.    He  was  at  firft  a  jefuit,  but  afterwards  an  advocate.    He 
vas  of  the  academy  of  Lyons,  and  librarian  of  the  public  library 
here.     In  17 16  he  publifhed  the  works  of  Boileau,   in  2  vols, 
^to.  with  hiltorical  illustrations  :  and,  after  that,  he  did  the  fame 
or  the  works  of  Regnier.     He  purged  the  text  of  both  thefe 
LUthors  from  the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions,  and  feafoned 
lis  notes  with  many  ufeful  and  curious  anecdotes  of  men  and 
hings.     His  only  fault,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  almoft  all  cora- 
nentators,  is,  that  he  did  not  ufe  the  collections  he  had  made 
with  fufficient  fobriety  and  judgment;   for  want  of  which,  he 
las  inferted  many  things,  no  ways  neceflary  to  illuftrate  his  au- 
thors, and  fome  that  are  even  frivolous.   He  wrote  alfo  1'Hiftoire 
ibregee  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  with  elegance  and  precifion;  and  died 
rhere  in  1746.     He  had  a  friendship  and  correfpondence  with 
many  of  the  literati,  and  particularly  with  Rouffeau  the  poet  and 
Voltaire.    The  latter  ufed  to  tell  him,  that  he  "  refembled  At- 
ticus,  who  kept  terms,  and  even  cultivated  friendfhip,  at  the 
fame  time  with  Caefar  and  Pompey."     The  enmity  between 
RouiTeau  and  Voltaire  is  well  known. 

BROSSIER   (Martha),    a   very  remarkable  woman,  who 

pretended  to  be  pofleffed  by  the  devil,  and  had  like  to  have 
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occafioned  great  diforders  in  France,  towards  the  latter  end  o£ 
the  xvith  century.  Her  father  was  a  weaver  at  Romorantin  j 
but,  as  Martha  had  the  art  of  making  a  thoufand  diftortions,  he 
found  it  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  ramble  about  with 
her,  than  to  (lay  at  home  and  mind  his  trade.  Going  from 
town  to  town  therefore,  and  (hewing  his  daughter  Martha,  as  a 
woman  poffeffed  by  the  devil,  and  needing  the  exorcifm  of  the 
church,  a  prodigious  multitude  of  people  reforted  to  him.  The 
cheat  was  found  out  at  Orleans:  and  for  that  reafon,  in  1598, 
all  the  priefts  of  the  diocefe  were  forbid  to  proceed  to  exorcifms* 
on  pain  of  excommunication.  Nor  was  the  bifhop  of  Angers 
more  eafy  to  be  impofed  upon,  but  quickly  detected  the  im-j 
pofture:  for,  having  invited  Martha  to  dinner,  he  caufed  fome 
holy  water  to  be  brought  her  inflead  of  common  water,  and 
common  water  inftead  of  holy  water.  Martha  was  catched  : 
(he  was  not  at  all  affected  when  fhe  drank  the  holy  water,  but, 
made  a  great  many  diftortions  when  the  common  water  was  pre- 
fented  to  her.  Upon  this  the  prelate  called  for  the  book  of 
Exorcifms,  and  read  the  beginning  of  the  jjEneid.  Martha  was 
trapped  again  :  for,  fuppofing  thofe  latin  verfes  of  Virgil  to  be 
the  beginning  of  the  exorcifm,  {he  put  herfelf  into  violent  pof- 
tures,  as  if  (he  had  been  tormented  by  the  devil.  The  bifhopj? 
convinced  that  fne  was  an  im potior,  only  reproved  her  father  in 
private,  and  advifed  him  to  go  back  to  P.omorantin  with  his 
daughter.  The  knave  did  not  care  to  do  that ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  carried  her  to  Paris,  as  a  more  proper  theatre  for  her  to  ael- 
on,  where  he  hoped  to  be  fupported  by  credulous  and  ill-affected 
people,  and  by  thofe  whom  the  edict  of  Nanfz  had  lately  ex- 
afperated  againfl  the  king.  He  pitched  upon  St.  Genevieve's 
church  to  act  his  farce  in  :  and  it  fuceeeded  to  admiration.  The 
capuchins,  who  immediately  took  up  the  bufinefs,  loft  no  time  j 
but  quickly  exorcifed  the  wicked  fpirit  of  Martha  without  any1; 
previous  enquiry.  The  poltures  fhe  made,  while  the  exorciits 
performed  their  function,  eafily  perfuadecl  the  common  people 
that  fhe  was  a  real  demoniac  •,  and  the  thing  was  quickly  noifed 
all  over  the  town.  The  biuV>p,  willing  to  proceed  orderly  in 
the  matter,  appointed  five  of  the  moit  famous  phyficians  in 
Paris  to  examine  into  it :  who  unanimously  reported,  "  that  the 
devil  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  but  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  impofture,  and  fome  diftemper  in  it." 

Two  days  after,  two  of  thofe  phyficians  feemed  to  waver  j 
and,  before  they  anfwered  the  bifhop,  defired  the  three  others 
might  be  fent  for,  and  time  granted  them  till  the  next  day.  On 
the  ift  of  April  1599,  the  thing  was  to  be  tried;  when  father 
Seraphin  on  the  one  fide  renewed  his  exorcifms,  and  Martha  on 
the  other  her  convulfions.     She  rolled  her  eyes,  lolled  out  her- 
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tongue,  quaked  all  over  her  body  ;  and  when  the  father  came 
(to  thefe  words,  Et  homo  fattus  eft,  "  and  was  made  man,"  (he 
fell  down,  and  tolled  herfelf  about  from  the  altar  to  the  door 
of  the  chapel.  Upon  this,  the  exorcifh  cried  out,  "  That  if  any- 
one peril  (ted  in  his  incredulity,  he  needed  only  to  fight  that 
devil)  and  try  to  conquer  him,  if  he  durft  venture  his  life." 
Marefcot,  one  of  the  five  phyficians,  anfwered  that  he  accepted 
the  challenge  ;  and  immediately  took  Martha  by  the  throat,  and 
bid  her  ftop.  She  obeyed,  and  alleged  for  an  excufe,  that  the  evil 
fpirit  had  left  her,  which  father  Seraphin  confirmed  :  but  Mare- 
ficot  infiited,  that  he  had  frighted  the  devil  away.  People  re- 
mained divided  in  their  opinions  of  this  woman  ;  and,  though 
thefe  and  other  notorious  proofs  of  impofture  were  produced, 
yet  many  believed  her  to  be  an  actual  demoniac.  At  length, 
there  being  reafon  to  fear  that  fome  anfwers  might  be  fuggeited 
to  her,  which  might  raife  a  fedition  under  pretence  of  the  edict 
granted  to  the  proteflants,  Henry  IV.  was  advifed  not  to  neglect 
the  matter.  He  enjoined  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  ufe  their 
authority  ;  upon  which  the  parliament  ordered  her  to  be  con- 
fined. She  was  fo  for  forty  days  ;  during  which  time  they  fhewed 
her  to  the  bell  phyficians,  who  aliened,  that  there  was  nothing 
fupernatural  in  her  cafe.  In  the  mean  time  the  preachers  gave 
themfdves  a  prodigious  liberty;  crying  out,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  church  were  incroached  upon,  and  that  fuch  proceedings 
were  fuggeited  by  the  heretics.  They  were  filenced  however 
after  much  ado ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  Brother  was  ordered 
to  be  carried  with  his  daughter  to  Romorantin,  and  forbid  to  let 
her  go  abroad,  without  leave  from  the  judge,  on  pain  of  corporal 
puniihment.  Notwithftanding  that  prohibition,  the  father  and 
daughter  went,  and  under  the  fanetion  and  protection  of  Alex- 
ander de  la  Rochefoucaud,  abbot  of  St.  Martin's,  into  Auverne, 
and  then  to  Avignon.  The  parliament  of  Paris  fummoned  the 
abbot  twice,  and  ordered  at  laft  that  the  revenues  of  hii  bene- 
fices fhould  be  feized  for  contempt  of  the  court :  neverthelefs 
thefe  people  proceeded  in  their  journey,  and  went  to  Rome; 
thinking,  fays  fhuanus,  that  Martha  would  act  her  part  much 
better  on  that  great  ftage,  and  find  more  credulous  perfons  in 
that  place,  which  is  the  fountain  of  belief.  The  biihop  of  Cler- 
mont, brother  to  the  abbot,  and  afterwards  a  cardinal,  was  fo 
much  fufpected  of  having  fuggeited  this  foolifh  defign  to  his 
brother,  that  he  was  likewife  deprived  of  his  ecclefiaftical  re- 
venues. Henry  IV.  well  informed  of  what  was  going  forward, 
countermined  them  at  Rome;  fo  that  the  pope,  who  was  fore- 
warned, did  nothing  contrary  to  the  fentence  given  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  againft  that  pretended  demoniac.  Not  loner 
after  the  abbot  fell  fick,  and  died,  it  is  faid,  of  grief,  for  having 
undertaken  io  long  a  journey  to  make  himfelf  defpifed  :   and 
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Martha  and  her  father,  being  forfaken  by  every  body,  tools 
fanctuary  in  the  hofpitals  [s]. 

BROTIER  (the  abbe),  was  born  gat  Tanay,  a  fmall  village 
of  the  Nivernois,  in  1722,  and  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  12,  1789,  at 
the  age  of  67.  In  his  youth  he  made  it  his  practice  to  write 
notes  in  every  book  that  he  read  ;  and  the  margins  of  feveral  in 
his  library  were  entirely  filled  with  them.  Until  his  laft  mo- 
ment he  purfued  the  fame  method  of  ftudy.  All  thefe  he  ar- 
ranged wonderfully  in  his  memory ;  and  if  it  had  been  poffible 
after  his  death  to  have  put  his  papers  in  that  order  which  he 
alone  knew,  they  would  have  furnilhed  materials  for  feveral  cu- 
rious volumes.  With  this  method,  and  continued  labour  for 
twelve  hours  a  day,  the  abbe  Brotier  acquired  an  immenfe  ftock 
and  prodigious  variety  of  knowledge.  Except  the  mathematics, 
to  which  it  appears  he  gave  little  application,  he  was  acquainted 
with  every  thing  ;  natural  hiftory,  chemiftry,  and  even  medicine. 
It  was  his  rule  to  read  Hippocrates  and  Solomon  once  every  year 
in  their  original  languages.  Thefe  he  faid  were  the  befc  books  for 
curing  the  difeafes  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  But  the  belles 
lettres  were  his  grand  purfuit.  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  all 
the  dead  languages,  but  particularly  the  latin,  of  which  he  was 
perfectly  mafler  ;  he  W3S  befides  acquainted  with  moft  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  This  knowledge,  however  extenfive,  was 
not  the  only  part  in  which  he  excelled.  He  was  well  verfed  in 
antient  and  modern  hiftory,  in  chronology,  coins,  medals,  in- 
fcriptions,  and  the  ufages  of  antiquity,  which  had  always  been 
objects  of  his  ftudy.  He  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity 
of  materials  for  writing  a  new  hiftory  of  France,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  was  prevented  from  undertaking  that 
work.  The  abbe  Brotier  recalls  to  our  remembrance  thofe  labo- 
rious writers,  diftinguifhed  for  their  learning,  Petau,  Sirmond, 
Labbe,  CorTart,  Hardouin,  Souciet,  &c.  who  have  done  fo  much 
honour  to  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  in  which  he  himfelf 
was  educated,  and  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  as  librarian. 
But,  alas,  we  muft  accompany  that  recollection  with  the  painful 
confeffion,  that  he  is  the  laft  link  of  that  chain  of  illuftrious 
men,  who  have  fucceeded  one  another  without  interruption,  for 
near  two  centuries.  On  the  diflblution  of  the  order  of  jefuits, 
the  abbe  Brotier  found  an  afylum  equally  peaceful  and  agree- 
able in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  de  la  Tour,  a  printer,  eminent  in  his 
bufmefs,  who  has  gained  from  all  true  connoilfeurs  a  juft  tribute 
of  praife  for  thofe  works  which  have  come  from  his  prefs.  It 
was  in  this  friendly  retirement  that  the  abbe  Brotier  fpent  16 
of  the  laft  years  of  his  life,,  and  that  he  experienced  a  happinefs, 
the  value  of  which  he  knew  how  to  appreciate,  which  aroie  from 

[s]   Thuanus,  and  Mexeray,  Abreg.  Chronol.  ad  ann.  1599. 
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the  care,  attention,  and  teftimonies  of  refpect  beftowed  upon 
him  both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  la  Tour.  It  was  there  alfo  that 
he  publifhed  thofe  grand  and  magnificent  works  which  will  ren- 
der his  name  immortal ;  an  edition  of  Tacitus,  enriched  not  only 
with  notes  and  learned  diflertations,  but  alfo  with  fupplements, 
which  fometimes  leave  the  reader  in  a  doubt,  whether  the  mo- 
dern writer  is  not  a  fuccefsful  rival  of  the  antient  j  and  an  edi- 
tion of  Pliny  the  naturalift,  which  is  only  a  fhort  abridgment  of 
what  he  had  prepared  to  correct,  and  enlarge  the  edition  of  pere 
Hardouin,  and  to  give  an  hiftorical  feries  of  all  the  new  dis- 
coveries made  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  an  immenfe 
labour,  which  befpeaks  the  moft  extenfive  erudition.  To  thefe 
two  editions,  which  procured  the  abbe  Brotier  the  applaufes  of 
all  the  literati  in  Europe,  he  added  fome  others  of  lefs  confider- 
ation  :  a  beautiful  edition  of  Prncdrus,  and  an  edition  of  Rapin 
on  gardens,  at  the  end  of  which  he  has  fubjoined  a  hiflory  of 
gardens,  written  in  latin  with  admirable  elegance,  and  abounding 
in  the  moft  delightful  imagery  :  for  the  abbe  was  not  one  of  thofe 
pedants,  according  to  the  exprefiion  of  the  poet,  heriffJs  de  giec 
&  de  latin  ;  he  porTeffed  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  fine  tafte, 
with  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity  j  and  above  all,  a  found  judge- 
ment, which  never  fuffered  him  to  adopt  in  writing  any  thing 
that  was  not  folid,  beautiful  and  true. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  the  amiable  abbe  with  his 
character  as  drawn  by  his  friend  the  abbe  de  Fontcnay.  "  That 
intimate  and  fincere  friendfhip,  fays  he,  which  united  me  to 
the  abb^  Brotier,  gratitude  for  the  fervices  which  he  did  me, 
his  talents  and  his  virtues,  will  always  endear  his  memory  to 
me;  and  I  may  jultly  fay,  that  his  death,  though  lamented  by 
many  good  men,  was  lamented  by  none  more  deeply  than  by 
me.  However  great  may  have  been  the  merit  of  this  learned 
man,  not  lefs  confpicuoufly  eminent  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart 
than  for  thofe  of  his  head,  one  muft  have  been  intimate  with, 
him  to  form  a  juft  and  true  idea  of  his  character.  As  often  as 
my  avocations  would  permit,  I  indulged  myfelf  in  the  pleafure 
of  his  company,  and  many  delightful  hours  I  have  fpent  with 
him.  Humble  and  unaffuming,  modeft,  and  even  to  a  degree 
of  timidity  that  caufed  him  to  blufh  when  the  Ieaft  encomium 
was  palled  upon  him  ;  good-tempered,  plain  in  his  manner,  and 
giving  himfelf  up  to  fociety  with  the  fmiles  and  fimplicity  of  a 
child,  his  converfation "  was  engaging  and  always  inftructive, 
when  it  turned  upon  fubje£ts  of  literature  or  fcience.  "Widely 
differing  in  tJiis  refpeel  from  thofe  men  of  letters  who  are  mi- 
ferSj  if  we  may  fay  fo,  of  their  knowledge,  and  who  feem  to 
hoardit  only  for  themfelves,or  to  make  an  oftentatious  difplaycf  it 
in  fome  publication,  the  abbi  Brotier  readily  replied  to  the  quef- 
tions  of  thofe  who  fought  information  from  him,  and  inftructed 
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thofe  around  him  with  the  utmoft  affability  and  condefcenfiori* 
I  confefs,  continues  the  abbe  Fontenay,  that  need  of  confulting: 
him  induced  me  often  to  vifit  him  ;  and  I  can  declare  that  what- 
ever queftions  I  put  to  him,  I  never  found  him  in  one  in  fiance 
wrong.  He  either  fatisfied  me  immediately  reflecting  my 
queries,  or  pointed  out  thofe  books  in  which  I  found  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  He  left  a  nephew  of  the  fame  name,  who  is 
in  the  church.  He  is  purfuing  his  uncle's  fteps  in  the  fame  de- 
partments of  erudition,  and  has  already  publifhed  works  which 
Sufficiently  evince  the  progrefs  he  has  made." 

BROUGHTON  (Hugh),  an  englifh  divine,  who  died  in 
1612,  was  very  learned,  and  publifhed  a  great  number  of  books. 
He  was  fo  laborious,  that,  unlefs  he  was  hindered  by  fome  par- 
ticular bufinefs,  he  ftudied  twelve,  or  fourteen,  or  even  iixteen 
hours  a  day.  His  commentaries  on  the  Apocalypfe  and  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  are  very  poor  ;  and'  if  we  may  believe  the  Scalige- 
rana,  he  is  a  very  furious  and  abufive  writer.  He  was  extraor- 
dinarily attached  to  the  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  rigorouily  condemned  that  of  the  prefbyterians.  The  ora- 
tion he  addrefTes  to  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  fhews  it  in  a  very 
lively  manner.  It  was  printed  in  greek  at  Mentz,  1601,  under 
the  title,  when  tranflated  into  englifh  :  An  oration  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Geneva,  concerning  the  fignification  of  the  expref- 
fion  of  defcending  into  Hell.  He  aimed  particularly  at  Theo- 
dore Beza,  whom  he  reproached  elfewhere  for  continually  alter- 
ing, in  every  edition,  his  notes  on  the  new  teftament.  He  wrote 
him  very  rough  letters,  and  communicated  copies  of  them  to 
the  jefuit  Serrarius,  with  full  permifuon  to  publifh  them  :  for 
though  he  would  have  thought  it  finful  to  have  held  any  fellow- 
fhip  with  prefbyterians,  yet  he  was  fomewhat  more  moderate  in 
regard  to  roman  catholics. 

BROUGHTON  (Thomas)  [i],  a  learned  divine,  and  one  of 
the  original  writers  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  was  born  at 
London,  July  5,  1704,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn; 
of  which  parifh  his  father  was  minifter.  At  an  early  age  he 
Was  fent  to  Eton-fchool,  where  he  foon  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by 
the  acutenefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  ftudioufnefs  of  his  difpo- 
fition.  Being  fuperannuated  on  this  foundation,  he  removed, 
about  1722,  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  5  and,  for  the  fake 
of  a  fcholarfnip,  entered  himfelf  of  Gonville  and  Caius  college. 
Here  two  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  attention,  were,  the 
acquifition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
fludy  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  famous  profeflbr  Sander- 
fon.  May  28,  1727,  Mr.  Broughton,  after  taking  the  degree  of 
8.  A.  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders.    In  the  fucceeding  year, 

[r]  Biogr.  Brit,  zil  edit. 
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Sept.  22,  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree 
Df  M.  A.  At  this  time  he  removed  from  the  univerfity  to  the 
curacy  of  Offley  in  Hertfordshire.  In  1739  he  was  inftituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Stepington,  otherwifeStibington,  in  the  county 
Df  Huntingdon,  on  the  prefentation  of  John  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  that  nobleman's  chaplains.  Soon 
after,  he  was  chofen  reader  to  the  Temple,  by  which  means  he 
became  known  to  bifhop  Sherlock,  then  mafter  of  it,  and  who 
conceived  fo  high  an  opinion  of  our  author's  merit,  that,  in, 
1744,  this  eminent  prelate  prefented  Mr.  Broughton  to  the  valu- 
able vicarage  of  Bedminfter,  near  Briftol,  together  with  the 
:hapels  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  St.  Thomas,  and  Abbot's  Leigh, 
annexed.  Some  fhort  time  after,  he  was  collated,  by  the  fame  pa- 
:ron,  to  the  prebend  of  Bedminiler  and  Redcliff,  in  the  cathedral 
Df  Salifbury.  Upon  receiving  this  preferment,  he  removed  from 
London  to  Briftol,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  '1  homas 
Harris,  clerk  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  had  feven  children,  fix; 
Df  whom  furvived  him.  He  refided  on  his  living  till  his  death, 
which  happened  Dec  21,  1774,  in  the  71  ft  year  of  his  age.  He 
ivas  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  RedclifF. 

From  the  time  of  Mr.  Broughton's  quitting  the  univerfity, 
till  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in  life,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  publications,  of  which  a  lift  is  given  below  [k],  taken, 
in  a  great  meafure,  from  a  paper  in  his  own  hand-writing ;  but 
we  cannot  fay  whether  it  be  ftrictly  in  the  order  wherein  they 
appeared. 

Mr.  Broughton,  fome  little  time  before  his  death,  compofed 
A.  fhort  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  chriitian  churches 
require,  of  their  refpective  clergy,  fubfcription  to  eftablifhed 
articles  of  religion  ;  but  this  work  never  appeared  in  print.  He 
pofieffed,  iikewife,  no  inconfiderable  talent  for  poetry,  as  is  evi- 

[k]  i.  Chriftianity  diftindt  from  the  re-  lated.     10.  The  firft  and  third  Olynfhiacs,' 

ligion  of  Nature,  in  three  parts;   in  an-  and   the  four   Philippics  of  Demofthenes 

fwer  to' Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  creation,  (by  feveral  hands),  revifed  an,d  corrected  j 

2.  Translation  of  Voltaire's  temple  of  tafte.  with    a   new   translation    of    the    fecond 

3.  Preface  to  his  father's  letter  to  aroman  Olynthiac,  the  oration  de  Pace,  and  that 
atholic.  4.  Alteration  of  Dorrel  onl  the  de  Cherfonefo  :  to  which  are  added,  all  the 
epiftles  and  gofpels  from  a  popifti  to  a  arguments  of  Libanius,  and  felect  notes 
protectant    book.     Two  volumes,  octavo,  from  Ulpian.   8vo.      Lives    in    the    Bio- 

5.  Part  of  the  »ew  edition  of  Bayle's  die-  graphia  Britannica.  II.  The  biihops  ot 
lionary  in  englifh,  corrected  :  with  a  tranf-  London  and  Winchefter  on  the  facrament, 
lation  of  the  latin,  and  other  quotations,  compared.      12,  Hercules,  a  mufical dra- 

6.  Jarvis's  don  Quixote  ;  the  language  ma.  13.  Bibliotheca  hiftorico-facra,  an' 
thoroughly  altered  and  corrected,  and  the  Hiftorical  dictionary  of  all  religions,  from 
poetical  parts  new  tranflated.  7.  Tranfla-  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  prefent 
tion  of  the  mottoes  of  the  Spectator,  Guard-  times.  17:6,  two  vols,  folio.  14.  A  de- 
ian,  and  Freehold-er.  8-  Original  poems  fence  of  the  commonly  received  dodtrir.e 
and  iranfhtions,  by  John  Dryden,  efq.  of  the  human  foul.  15.  A  profpect  of 
now  firft  collected  and  publifhed  together,  futurity,  in  four  divTertations ;  with  a  pre- 
Two  vols  9.  Tranilation  of  the  quotations  liminary  difcourfe  on  the  natural  and  mo- 
ia  Addifoa's  travels,  by  hira.  kit  uutraof-  ral  evidence  of  a  future  State. 
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dent  from  many  little  fugitive  pieces  in  manufcript,  found  amon^ 
his  papers  ;  and  particularly,  fiom  two  unfinished  tragedies,  both 
written  at  the  age  of  feventeen.  During  his  refulence  in  Lon- 
don, he  enjoyed  the  efleem  and  friendfhip  of  mod  of  the  literary 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  mufic,  particularly 
the  ancient ;  which  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Handel ;  whom  he  furnifhed  with  the  words 
for  many  of  his  compositions.  In  his  public  character,  Mr. 
Broughton  was  diflinguifhed  by  an  active  zeal  for  the  chriftian 
caufe,  joined  with  moderation.  In  private  life,  he  was  devoted 
to  the  interefls  and  happinefs  of  his  family  ;  and  was  of  a  mild, 
cheerful,  and  liberal  temper.  This  difpoiition,  which  is  not 
always  united  with  eminent  literary  abilities,  attended  him  to 
his  grave.  In  1778,  a  poflhumous  volume  of  fermons,  on  fele£t 
iubjeiSls,  was  publiihed  by  his  fon,  the  rev.  Thomas  Broughton, 
M.  A.  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  and  vicar  of  Tiverton,  near. 
Bath. 

BROUKHUSIUS  (Jonus)  [l],  or  John  Broekhuizen,  a 
diftinguifhed  fcholar  in  Holland,  was  born  Nov.  20,  1649,  at 
Amflerdam,  where  his  father  was  a  clerk  in  the  admiralty.  He 
learned  the  latin  tongue  under  Hadrian  Junius,  and  made  a  pro- 
digious progrefs  in  polite  literature;  but,  his  father  dying  when 
he  was  very  young,  he  was  taken  irom  literary  purfuits,  and 
placed  with  an  apothecary  at  Amflerdam,  with  whom  he  lived 
fome  years.  Not  liking  this,  he  went  into  the  army,  where  his 
behaviour  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-captain  ;  and,  in 
1674,  was  fent  with  his  regiment  to  America  in  the  fleet  under; 
admiral  de  Ruyter,  but  returned  to  Holland  the  fame  year.  In: 
1678  he  was  fent  to  the  garrifon  at  Utrecht,  where  he  contracled; 
a  friendfhip  with  the  celebrated  Grxvius  5  and  here,  though  a 
perfon  of  an  excellent  temper,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fo 
deeply  engaged  in  a  duel,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  Hol- 
land, his  life  was  forfeited :  but  Gra^vius  wrote  immediately  to 
Nicholas  Heinfius,  who  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  iladtholder. 
Not  long  after,  he  became  a  captain  of  one  of  the  companies 
then  at  Amflerdam  ;  which  pofl  placed  him  in  an  eafy  fituation,: 
and  gave  him  leifure  to  purfue  his  fludies.  His  company  being 
difbanded  in  1697,  a  penfion  was  granted  him  ;  upon  which  he: 
retired  to  a  country-houfe  near  Amflerdam,  where  he  faw  bur 
little  company,  and  fpent  his  time  among  his  books.  He  died 
Dec.  15,  1707  [mj. 

BROUNCKEP 

[l]  Niceron,   Memoirs,   &c.  torn.  18.  excellent  latin  poet  himfelf :  a  volume  ol 

Gen.  Diil.  his  poems  was  publiihed  at  Utrecht  r 684 

[m]   As  a  elaffical  editor,  he  is  diftin-  in    nino;    hut   a  very   noble   edition  c 

guilhed  by  his  labours  upon  Tibullus  and  them  was  given  by  Van  Hoogftraeten  i 

Propertius ;    the  latter  was   publiihed  in  Amlterdam,    ryri,    in  410.     His    dute 

i*:o7.,  the  former  in  170S.     He  was  an  poems  were  alfo  publiihed  at  Amfterdan) 
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BROUNCKER  (William)  [n],  vifcount  Brouncker,  of 
Caftle  Lyons  in  Ireland,  fon  of  fir  William  Brouncker,  after- 
wards made  vifcount  in  1645,  was  born  about  1620  ;  and,  having 
received  an  excellent  education,  difcovered  an  early  genius  for 
mathematics,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  very  eminent.  He 
was  created  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  June  23,  1646.  In  1657  and  1658, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  correfpondence  of  letters  on  mathematical 
fubjects  with  Dr.  John  Wallis,  who  publifhed  them  in  his  Com- 
mercium  Epiftolicum,  printed  1658,  at  Oxford,  in  4to.  He, 
with  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  adhered  to  king 
Charles  1.  in  and  about  London,  figned  the  remarkable  declara- 
tion publifhed  in  April  1660  [o]. 

After  the  reltoration,  he  was  made  chancellor  to  the  queen 
confort,  and  a  commiflioner  of  the  navy.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
great  men  who  firft  formed  the  Royal  Society,  and,  by  the 
charter  of  July  15,  1662,  and  that  of  April  22,  1663,  was  ap- 
pointed the  firft  prefident  of  it :  which  office  he  held  with  great 
advantage  to  the  fociety,  and  honour  to  himfelf,  till  the  anni- 
verfary  election,  Nov.  30,  1677.  Befides  the  offices  mentioned 
already,  he  was  matter  of  St.  Katherine's  near  the  Tower  of 
London  ;  his  right  to  which  port,  after  a  long  contefl  between 
him  and  fir  Robert  Atkyns,  one  of  the  judges,  was  determined 
in  his  favour,  Nov.  1681.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  St.  James's 
ftreet,  Weftminfter,  April  5,  1684  ;  and  was  fucceeded  in  his 
honour  by  his  younger  brother  Harry,  who  died  Jan.  1687  [p]. 

BROUSbON  (Claude),  a  french  protectant,  was  born  at 
Nifmes  in  1647.  ^e  was  an  advocate,  and  diftinguiihed  by  his 
pleadings  at  Caftres  and  Touloufe  :  and  it  was  at  his  houfe,  that 
the  deputies  of  the  proteftant  churches  aflenvbled  in  1683  » 
where  they  took  a  resolution  to  continue  to  aiTemble,  although 
their  churches  were  demolifhed.  The  execution  of  this  project 
occafioned  violent  conflicts,  feditions,  executions,  and  mafiacres, 
which  ended  by  an  amnefty  on  the  part  of  Lewis  XIV.  Brouflbn 
retired  then  to  Nifmes  :  but,  fearing  to  be  apprehended  with  the 
principal  authors  of  this  project,  who  do  not  feem  to  have  been 
comprifed  within  the  amnefty,  he  became  a  refugee  at  Geneva 
firft,  and  thence  at  Laufanne.  He  fhifted  afterwards  from  town 
to  town,  and  kingdom  to  kingdom  ;  to  folicit  the  compafiion  of 
proteftant  princes  towards  his  fufFering  brethren  in  France.  Re- 
turning to  his  own  country,  he  ran  through  feveral  provinces, 
exercifed  fome  time  the  miniftry  in  the  Cevennes,  appeared  at 

1712,   in  8vo.   by  the  fame  perfon,  who  [o]  Kennet  Res:,  and  Chr.  p.  120,  izr. 

prefixed  his  life,  extruded  from  Peter  Bur-  [pj  He  publifhed  fome  papers  in  the 

man's  funeral  oration  upon  him.     Brouk-  Philoibphical  Tranfaiflions,  of  which  the 

hufius  was  alio  an  editor  of  Sannazarius's  chief  is  his  feries  for  the  quadrature  of  the 

jind  Palearius's  latin  works.  Hyperbola,  which  was  the  firft  feries  of 

[nJ  Wood's  Atheu.  Oxon.  the  kind  upon  that  fubjeft. 

I  3  Orange, 
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Orange,  and  pafTecl  to  Berne,  in  order  to  efcape  his  purfuers.. 
He  was  at  length  taken  at  Oleron  in  1698,  and  removed  to* 
Montpelier  ^  where,  being  convicled  of  having  formerly  held 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  (late,  and  of 
having  preached  in  defiance  of  the  edicts,  he  was  broke  upon 
the  wheel  the  fame  year.  He  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence  as, 
well  as  zeal,  greatly  efteemed  among  flrangers,  and  regarded  as 
a  martyr  by  thofe  of  his  own  perfuafion.  The  dates  of  Hol- 
land added  fix  hundred  florins,  as  a  penfion  for  his  widow,  to 
four  hundred  which  had  been  allowed  to  her  hufband  [oj. 

BROUWER  (Adrian),  an  eminent  dutch  painter,  was  born, 
at  Haerlem,  in  1608;  and,  befides  his  great  obligations  to  na- 
ture, was  much  beholden  to  Frans  Hals,  who  took  him  from 
begging  in  the  flreets,  and  inftru&ed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
painting.  To  make  him  amends  for  his  kjndnefs,  Brouwer,  whety 
he  found  himfelf  fufficiently  qualified  to  get  a  livelihood,  ran 
away  from  his  mailer  into  France,  and,  after  a  fhort  flay  there, 
returned,  and  fettled  at  Antwerp.  Humour  was  his  proper 
fphere;  and  it  was  in  little  pieces  that  he  ufed  to  rcprefent  his 
pot-companions  drinking,  fmoking,  gaming,  fighting,  &c.  He 
did  this  with  a  pencil  fo  tender  and  free,  fo  much  of  nature  in 
his  expreflion,  fuch  excellent  drawing  in  all  the  particular  parts, 
and  good  keeping  in  the  whole  together,  that  none  of  his  coun^ 
trymen  have  ever  been  comparable  to  him  upon  that  fubje£t. 
He  was  extremely  facetious  and  pleafant  over  his  cups,  fcorned 
to  work  as  long  as  he  had  any  money  in  his  pocket,  declared 
for  a  fhort  life  and  a  merry  one ;  and,  refolving  to  ride  pofl  to 
his  grave  by  the  help  of  wine  and  brandy,  he  got  to  his  journey's 
end  in  1638,  only  thirty  years  of  age.  He  died  fo  very  poor, 
that  contributions  were  rajfed  to  lay  him  privately  in  the  ground  *, 
from  whence  he  was  foon  after  taken  up,  and,  as  it  is  commonly 
faid,  very  handfomely  interred  by  Rubens,  who  was  a  great  ad*, 
inirer  of  his  happy  genius  for  painting. 

BROAVN  (Robert),  a  famous  fe£tarifl,  from  whom  the  feci: 
of  the  Brownifts  derived  its  name,  was  fon  of  Anthony  Brown^ 
of  Tolthorpe  in  Rutlandfhire,  ef'q.  flu  died  divinity  at  Cambridge,  '• 
and  was  afterwards  a  fchoolmafler  in  Southwark.     He  fell  at 
firfl  into  Cartwrigkt's  opinions  ;   but,  refolving  to  refine  upon 
them,  began  about  1580  to  inveigh  openly  againfl  the  difcipline  1 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  as  antichrifli;;n  and>  1 
fuperflitious,     J3e  made  his  firfl  eflay  upon  the  dutch  congre-  1 

'    1 

[oj  B.rouflbn  was  the  author  of  many  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,    and   dif- 

•wortes  in  favour  of  the  Calvinifts  :    I.  The  perfed  in  all  the  proteftant  courts  of  Eu- 

flate  of  the  reformed  in  France.    2.. Letters  rope.     4.  Remarks  upon  Amelote's  tranf- 

jto  the  clergy  of  France.     3.  Letters  af  the  Jation  of  the  New  Terra  me  nt ;    in  which 

proteftants  in  France  to  all  other  proteft-  other  controverfial  matters   were  treate4 

anr^    Thefe  were  printed  ttt  the  exj  ence  of.  The  above  ajl  iri  French. 
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gallon  at  Norwich,  many  of  whom  were  inclined  to  anabaptifm  $ 
and,  having  raifed  himielf  a  character  for  zeal  and  fancYity,  his 
own  countrymen  began  to  follow  him  :  upon  which  he  called 
in  the  afhflance  of  one   Richard  Harrifon,  a  country  fchool- 
mafler.     Brown  and  this  man  foon  worked  up  their  audience 
to  feparate  entirely  from  the  church  of  England,  and  to  form  a 
fociety  among  themfelves.    Brown  was  convened  before  Freake, 
bifhop  of  Norwich,  and  other  ecciefiaftical  commiffioners ;  and 
having  not  only  maintained  his  opinions,  but  alio  mifbehaved  to 
the  court,  was  committed  to  the  cuilody  of  the  {heriffof  Nor- 
wich :  but  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  to  whom  he  was  nearly 
related,  forefeeing  that  this  treatment  would  rather  ferve  to  pro- 
pagate  than  ftifle  his  errors,    wrote  a  letter  to  the  bifhop  of 
Norwich,  which  procured  his  enlargement.    After  this,  his  lord- 
fhip  recommended  him  to  archbifhcp  Whitgift  for  inflru£liou 
and  counfel ;  but  Brown,  who  looked  upon  himfelf  as  infpired, 
by  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  judged  the  archbiihcp's  counfels  to  be 
fuperfluous  and  his  practice  antichriflian,  foon  left  London,  and 
fettled  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand,  where  he  and  his  followers 
obtained  leave  of  the  dates  to  form  a  church  according  to  their 
pwn  model.  They  equally  condemned  epifcopacy  and  prefbytery 
as  to  the  jurifdiclion  of  confiftories,  claries,  and  fynods  •,   and 
would  not  join  with  any  other  reformed  church,  becaufe  they 
were  not  fufficiently  allured  of  the  fancYity  and  probity  of  its 
members,  holding  it  an  impiety  to  communicate  with  finners. 
Their  form  of  church-government  was  democratical.     Such  as 
rtefired  to  be  members  of  their  church  made  a  confeffion  of  their 
faith,  and  figned  a  covenant  obliging  themfelves  to  walk  toge- 
ther in  the  order  of  the  gofpel.    The  whole  power  of  admitting 
md  excluding  members,  with  the  decifion  of  all  controverfies, 
was  lodged  in  the  brotherhood.  Their  church  officers  for  preach- 
ing the  word,  and  taking  care  of  the  poor,  were  chofen  from 
among  themfelves,  and  Separated  to  their  feveral  offices  by  fad- 
ing, prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands  from  fome  of  the  brethren. 
They  did  not  allow  the  prieflhood  to  be  any  diflincl:  order,  or 
to  give  any  indelible  character  ;  but  as  the  vote  of  the  brother- 
hood made  a  man  a  minifler,  and  gave  authority  to  preach  the 
word  and  adminifter  the  faeraments  among  them  ;  fo  the  fame 
power  could  difcharge  him  from  his  office,  and  reduce  him  to 
1  meer  layman  again.     As  they  maintained  the  bounds  of  a 
:hurch  to  be  no  greater  than  what  would  contain  as  many  as 
:ould  meet  together  in  one  place,  and  join  in  one  communion, 
fd  the  power  of  their  officers  was  prefcribed  within  the  fame 
.imits.    The  minifler  or  pallor  of  a  church  could  not  adminifter 
the  eucharifl  or  baptifm  to  the  children  of  any  but  thofe  of  his 
)wn  fociety.     A  lay  brother  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  giving 
I  word  of  exhortation  to  the  people  \  and  it  was  ufual  for  fome 
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of  them  (much  to  their  honour),  after  fermon,  to  afk  queftior 
and  reafon  upon  the  dodtrines  that  had  been  preached. 

Brown  appears  to  have  been  in  England  in  1585,  for  in  tl 
year  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  archbifhop  Whitgift,  to  ar 
iwer  to  certain  tenets  contained  in  a  book  by  him  publilhec" 
and  being  brought  by  this  prelate's  reafoning  to  a  tolerabl 
compliance  with  the  church  of  England,  the  lord  treafurer  Burr 
leigh  fent  him  to  his  father  in  the  country,  with  a  letter  recom- 
mending him  to  his  favour  and  countenance.  Brown's  errors 
had  taken  too  deep  root  in  him  to  be  eafily  eradicated  :  he  foon 
relapfed  into  his  former  opinions  j  and  his  good  old  father,  re- 
folving  to  own  him  for  his  fon  no  longer  than  his  fon  owned 
the  church  of  England  for  his  mother,  difcharged  him  from  his 
family-  After  wandering  up  and  down  for  fome  time,  and  en- 
during great  hardfhips,  he  at  length  went  to  live  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  but  whilft  he  was  induftrioufly  labouring  to  promote  his 
feci,  Lindfell,  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  lent  him  a  citation  to 
come  before  him,  which  not  obeying,  he  was  excommunicated 
for  his  contempt  [rJ.  The  folemnity  of  this  cenfure  affected 
him  fo  deeply,  that  he  made  his  fubmiffion,  and,  receiving  ab- 
folution,  was  admitted  into  the  communion  of  the  church  about 
1 590,  and  foon  after  preferred  to  a  rectory  in  Northamptonfhire. 
puller  is  of  opinion,  that  he  never  formally  recanted  his  opinion 
.with  regard  to  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine  ;  but  that  his 
promife  of  a  general  compliance  with  the  church  of  England, 
improved  by  the  countenance  of  his  patron  and  kinfman  the  earl 
of  Exeter,  prevailed  upon  the  archbifhop,  and  procured  this  ex- 
traordinary favour  for  him.  He  adds,  that  Brown  allowed  a 
falary  for  one  to  difcharge  his  cure,  and  though  he  oppofed  his 
parifhioners  in  judgement,  yet  he  agreed  in  taking  their  tithes. 
Brown  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  fome  learning,  but  of  a  na- 
ture imperious  and  uncontrollable,  and  fo  far  from  the  fabba- 
tarian  ftrictnefs  afterwards  efpoufed  by  fome  of  his  followers, 
that  he  rather  feemed  a  libertine  therein.  In  a  word,  fays  Fuller, 
he  had  a  wife  with  whom  he  never  lived,  and  a  church  in  which 
he  never  preached,  though  he  received  the  profits  thereof :  and, 
as  all  the  other  fcenes  of  his  life  were  turbulent  and  florrny,  fo 
was  his  end  ;  for  the  conltable  of  his  parifh  requiring  fomewhat 
roughly  the  payment  of  certain  rates,  his  paffion  moved  him  to 
blows.  Of  this  the  conftable  complained  to  juftice  St.  John, 
who  was  inclined  rather  to  pity  than  punifh  him  ;  but  Brown 
behaved  with  fo  much  infolence,  that  he  was  fent  to  Northamp- 
ton-gaol, on  a  feather-bed  in  a  cart,  being  very  infirm,  and  aged 
above  eighty  years ;  where  he  foon  after  fickened  and  died,  in 
41 6 30^  after  boafting  of  his  perfecutions,  and  that  he  had  been 

[b]  Collier's  Eccldkftical  Hift,  vol.  ii,  p,  382. 
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:ommitted  to  thirty-two  prifojis,  in  fome  of  which  he  could  not 
ee  his  hand  at  noon-day  [s]. 

BROWN  (Thomas),  of  facetious  memory,  as  Mr.  Addifon 
ays  of  him,  was  the  fon  of  a  confiderable  farmer  in  Shropfhire, 
md  educated  at  Newport-fchool  in  that  county  ;  from  whence 
le  was  removed  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  where  he  foon 
riftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  attainments  in  literature. 
3e  had  great  parts  and  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  nor  does  it 
tppear  that  he  was  wanting  in  application;  for  we  are  told,  that 
le  was  very  well  ikilled  in  the  latin,  greek,  french,  italian,  and 
"panifh  languages,  even  before  he  was  fent  to  Oxford.  The  irre- 
gularities of  his  life  did  not  fuffer  him  however  to  continue 
ong  at  the  univerfity  •,  but  he  was  foon  obliged  to  quit  that 
place  ;  when,  inltead  of  returning  home  to  his  father,  he  formed 
t  fcheme  of  going  to  London,  in  hopes  of  making  his  fortune 
"ome  way  or  other  there.  This  fcheme  did  not  anfwer.  He 
was  very  foon  in  danger  of  ftarving  ;  upon  which  he  made  an 
ntereft  to  be  fchoolmafter  of  Kingiton  upon  Thames,  in  which 
Durfuic  he  fucceeded.  But  this  was  a  profeilion  very  unfuitable 
:o  a  man  of  I\lr.  Brown's  turn,  and  a  fituaticn  that  muft  needs 
aave  b.en  extremely  difagreeable  to  him  ;  and  therefore  we  can- 
not wonder,  that  he  foon  quitted  his  fchool,  and  went  again  to 
London  ;  and  as  he  found  his  old  companions  more  delighted 
with  his  humour,  than  ready  to  relieve  his  neceiiiues,  he  had 
recourfe  to  that  laft  refuge  of  half-ftarved  wits,  fcribbling  for 
bread.  He  publifhed  a  great  variety  of  pieces,  under  the  names 
of  Dialogues,  Letters,  Poems,  &c.  in  all  which  he  difcovered  no 
[mall  erudition,  and  a  vaft  and  exuberant  vein  of  humour:  for 
lie  was  in  his  writings,  as  in  his  converfation;  always  lively  and 
facetious.  In  the  mean  time  Brown  made  no  other  advantage 
of  thefe  productions,  than  what  he  derived  from  the  bookfellers  ; 
for  though  they  railed  his  reputation,  and  made  his  company 
exceedingly  fought  after;  yet  as  he  poflefled  lefs  of  the  gentle- 
man than  wits  ufually  do,  and  more  of  the  fcholar,  fo  he  was 
not  apt  to  choofe  his  acquaintance  by  intereft,  but  was  more 
foKcitous  to  be  recommended  to  the  ingenious  who  might  ad- 
mire, than  to  the  great  who  might  relieve  him.    An  anonymous 

[s]    The  chief  of  his  works  is  a  (mill  in?  the  pcpifli  difordefsj  and  ungodly  com- 

fhin   quarto,    printed  at    Middleburgh  in  mimion  of  all   felfe  chriftialns,  and  efpe- 

jiontaining  three  pieces.  -The  title  cially  cf  wicked  preachers  and  hirelings. 

ot    the  firft    is,  A  treatife  of  reformation  The  title  of  the   third  piece   is,  A  book 

without  tarrying  for  any,  and  of  the  wick-  which  iheweth  the  lite  and  manners  of  all 

ednefs  of  thole  preachers  who  will  not  re-  true  chriltians,  and  how  unlike  they  are 

form  themfekes  and  their  charge,  becau'.e  u.uo  task-;  and  pap'uh,  and  heathen   folk, 

fcey  will  tarry  till  the  magiftrate  command  Alio  the  p^;rjts  and  parts  of  all   divinity, 

and  compel  them.     By  me,  Robert  Brown,  that  is,  ot  the  revealed  will  and  woid  of 

A  treatife  upon  the  z\A  chapter  of  St.  Mat-  Cod,  are  declared  by  their  feveral  defini- 

thew,   both  for  an  order  of  ftndying  and  lions  and  divifions. 
paddling  the  fcriptures,  v.nd  alfo  ici  avoid- 
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author,  who  has  given  the  world  fome  account  of  Mr.  Browa, 
fays,  that  though  a  good-natured  man,  he  had  one  perniciouf 
quality,  which  was,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  joke.  He 
had  a  particular  genius  for  fatire,  and  dealt  it  out  liberally  when* 
ever  he  could  find  occafion.  He  is  famed  for  being  the  author 
of  a  libel,  fixed  one  Sunday  morning  on  the  doors  of  Weft- 
minfter- abbey  ;  and  of  many  others  againft  the  clergy,  and 
quality.  He  ufed  to  treat  religion  very  lightly,  and  would 
often  fay,  that  he.underftood  the  world  better,  than  to  have  the 
imputation  of  righteoufnefs  laid  to  his  charge.  Neverthelefs, 
upon  the  approach  of  death,  it  is  faid,  that  his  heart  mifgave 
him,  as  if  all  was  not  fight  within,  and  he  began  to  exprefs 
fentiments  of  remorfe  for  his  pad  life. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Brown's  life,  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Jacob,  that  he  was  in  favour  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who 
invited  him  to  dinner  on  a  chriftmas-day,  with  Dryden,  and 
other  gentlemen  celebrated  for  ingenuity  •,  when  Brown,  to  his 
agreeable  furprife,  found  a  bank  note  of  50I.  under  his  plate ; 
and  Dryden  at  the  fame  time  was  prefented  with  another  of 
lool.  Brown  died  in  1704,  and  was  interred  in  the  cloifter  of 
"Weflminfter  abbey,  near  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Behn,  with  whom 
he  was  intimate  in  his  life-time.  His  whole  works  were  printed 
in  1707,  confifling  of  dialogues,  efiays,  declamations,  fatires, 
Jetters  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  tranflations,  amufements, 
&c.  in  4  vols.  Much  humour  and  not  a  little  learning  are,  as, 
we  have  already  obferyed,  fcattered  every  where  throughout 
them  ;  but  thofe  who  think  they  want  delicacy,  have  certainly 
abundant  reafon  on  their  fide. 

BROWN  (Moses)  [t],  vicar  of  Olncy,  Bucks,  and  chaplain, 
of  Morden  college,  was  born  in  1703,  asRt- was  originally  a  pen- 
cutter.  In  1723  he  published  two  dramatic  pieces  called  "  Po- 
]idus,  or  difirefTed  love,  a  tragedy  ;"  and  "  All  bedevilled,  a 
farce,"  both  atled  at  a  private  theatre  in  St.  Alban's  flreet.  On. 
the  inftitution  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  it,  and  obtained  fome  of  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Cave  for  the  bell  poems;  and  in  1739  he  publifhed  an  octavo, 
volume  of  poems ;  and  in  i  749,  '*  Sunday  Thoughts,  a  poem,'* 
i2mo.  In  1756  he  publifhed  "  Percy  Lodge,  a  defcriptivJ 
poem  :"  he  alio  was  editor  of  <£  Walton's  complete  Angler  ;'* 
and  in  1773  republifhed  his  "  Pifcatory  Eclogues."  He  alfa 
franflated  Zimmerman,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  fermona 
lie  died  September  13,  1787,  aged  84. 

BROWN  (Ulysses  Maximilian  de),  a  famous  general  of 
the  xviiith  century,  was  fon  of  UlyfTes  baron  de  Brown,  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  cuirailiers  in  the  imperial  fervice,  of  an  antienl 
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!;nd  noble  family  in  Ireland.  He  was  born  at  Bafle,  OQ.  24, 
[705.  After  having  palled  through,  the  leffons  of  a  fchool  at 
Limerick  in  Ireland,  he  was  called  to  Hungary  at  ten  years  of 
ige,  by  count  George  de  Brown,  his  uncle,  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  He  was  prefent  at  the  famous  liege  of  Bel- 
grade in  1717;  about  the  dole  of  the  year  1723,  he  became 
:aptain  in  his  uncle's  regiment,  and  then  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1725.  He  went  to  the  ifland  of  Corfica  in  1730,  with  a  bat- 
alion  of  his  regiment,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  capture 
)f  rYdanfara,  where  he  received  a  wound  of  fome  confequence 
n  his  thigh.  He  was  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  emperor 
n  J  732,  and  colonel  in  1734.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
var  of  Italy,  efpecially  in  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guafbdla, 
md  burnt,  in  prefence  of  the  french  army,  the  bridge  which 
rechal  de  Noailles  had  thrown  acrofs  the  Adige.  Being 
ippoii.ted  general  in  1736,  he  favoured,  the  year  following,  the 
l  the  army,  by  a  judicious  manoeuvre,  and  faved  all  the 
0e  at  the  memorable  day  of  Banjaluca  in  Bofnia,  Aug.  3, 
This  fignal  piece  of  fervice  procured  him  a  fecond  regi- 
nent  of  infantry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  count  Francis  de  Wailis. 
Dn  his  return  to  Vienna  in  1 739,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  railed 
lim  to  the  dignity  of  general-field-marechal-lieutenant,  and  gave 
lim  a  feat  in  the  aailic  council  of  war.  After  the  death  of  that 
)rince,  the  king  of  Pruffia  having  entered  Silefia,  count  de  Brown, 
.vith  but  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  difputed  with  him  every  foot 
)f  ground.  He  commanded  in  1 741  the  infantry  of  the  ricdat 
ving  of  the  auftrian  army  at  the  battle  of  Molvjtz  ;  and,  though 
vounded,  made  a  handfome  retreat.  He  then  went  into  Bavaria, 
vhere  he  commanded  the  van  of  the  fame  army,  made  himfelf 
nailer  of  Dcckendorf  and  took  much  of  the  enemy's  baggage, 
md  forced  the  French  to  quit  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which 
he  auftrian  army  afterwards  pafTed  in  perfect  fafety.  The  queen 
)f  Hungary  fent  him  the  fame  year  to  Worms,  in  quality  of  her 
jlenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  :  he  here  put  the 
inifhing  hand  to  the  treatv  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of 
/ienna,  London,  rmd  Turin.  In  1  743  the  fame  princefs  declared 
lim  her  actual  privy  counfellor  at  her  coronation  of  Bohemia, 
rhe  count  de  Brown,  in  1744,  followed  prince  Lobkovitfh  into 
taly,  took  the  city  of  Veletri  the  4th  of  Auguft,  notwithltanding 
he  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  in  numbers,  penetrated  into 
heir  camp,  defeated  feveral  regiments,  and  took  a  great  many 
irifoners.  Being  recalled  to  Bavaria,  lie  performed  feveral  miP 
itary  exploits,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  1746.  He  drove  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanefe;  and,  having  joined  the  army  of 
he  prince  de  Lichtenflein,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
uftrian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Placentia,  the  J  5th  of  June  1 746  ; 
nd  routed  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's  army,  commanded  by 
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the  marechal  de  Maillebois.  After  this  famous  battle,  the  gain* 
ing  of  which  was  due  to  him,  he  commanded  in  chief  the  army 
ordered  againft  the  Genoefe,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  pafs  of 
la  Bochetta,  though  defended  by  4000  men,  and  took  poffeffton 
of  the  city  of  Genoa.  Count  Brown  then  went  to  join  the  troops 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  took 
Mont-albano  and  the  territory  of  Nice.  He  pafTed  the  Var  the 
30th  of  November,  in  oppofition  to  the  french  troops,  entered 
Provence,  and  captured  the  iiles  of  Saint-Marguerite  and  Saint- 
Honorat.  He  had  nearly  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Provence, 
when  the  revolution  at  Genoa  and  the  army  of  the  marechal  de 
Eelleifle  obliged  him  to  make  that  fine  retreat  which  acquired 
him  the  admiration  of  all  good  judges  of  military  tactics. 
He  employed  the  reft  of  the  year  1747  in  defending  the  ftates 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  Italy.  The  emprefs  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, in  reward  of  his  fignal  campaigns  in  Italy,  made  him  go- 
vernor of  Tranfylvania  in  1749.  In  1752  he  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  citv  of  Prague,  with  the  general  command  of  the 
troops  of  that  kingdom  ,  and  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of 
Saxony,  honoured  him  in  1755  with  the  order  of  the  white 
eagle.  The  king  of  Pruffia  having  invaded  Saxony  in  1756,  and 
attacked  Bohemia,  count  Brown  marched  againft  him.;  he  ifl 
pulfed  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Lobofitz  the  ill  of  October, 
although  he  had  but  26,800  men,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  was 
at  the  head  of  at  lead  40,000.  Within  a  week  after  this  engage- 
ment, he  undertook  that  celebrated  march  into  Saxony,  for  de- 
livering the  faxon  troops  fhut  up  between  Pirna  and  Konigftein: 
an  action  worthy  of  the  greateft  general  whether  antient  or  mo- 
dern. He  afterwards  obliged  the  Pruffians  to  retreat  from  Bo- 
hemia ,  for  which  fervice  he  obtained  the  collar  of  the  golden 
fleece,  with  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  emperor  March  6, 
1757.  Shortly  after  this  count  Brown  went  into  Bohemia,  where 
}\c  raifed  troops  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order  to  make 
head  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  had  entered  it  afrefh  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  army.  On  May  6th  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Potfhernitz,  or  of  Prague,  when  count  Brown  was 
dangerouily  wounded.  Obliged  to  retire  to  Prague,  he  there 
.died  of  his  wounds,  the  26th  of  June  1757,  at  the  age  of  52. 
The  count  was  not  only  a  great  general,  he  was  an  equally  able 
negotiator,  and  well  {killed  in  politics.  He  married,  Aug.  15, 
1726,  Maria  Philippine  countefs  of  Martinitz,  of  an  illullrious 
and  antient  family  in  Bohemia,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons.  The 
life  of  this  excellent  commander  was  publifhed  in  two  feparate 
volumes,  one  in  german,  the  other  in  french,  printed  at  Prague 
in  17,57. 

BROWN  (John)  [u],  an  ingenious  englifh  writer,  was  born 
[u]  Biog.  Brit.  zi.  edit. 
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n  Northumberland,  Nov.  5,  17.15,  at  Rothbury  j  of  which  place 
lis  father  was  curate,  but  removed  almoft  immediately  after  to 
:he  vicarage  of  Wigton  in  Cumberland.  Here,  at  a  grammar- 
fchool,  young  Brown  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education ; 
md  was  thence  removed,  in  1732,  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  remained  here,  till  in  1735  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A. :  then  returned  to  Wigton,  and  foon  after  went  into  or- 
ders. His  firft  fettlement  was  in  Carlifle,  being  chofen  a  minor 
canon  and  lecturer  in  the  cathedral  there.  In  1739  he  took  a 
M.  A.  degree  at  Cambridge.  In  the  rebellion  of  174^,  he  acted 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  fiege  of  Carlifle,  and  behaved  himfelf  with 
great  intrepidity ;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  when  fome 
of  them  were  tried  at  Carlifle  in  1 746,  he  preached  two  excel- 
lent fermons  in  the  cathedral,  "  on  the  mutual  connection  be- 
tween religious  truth  and  civil  freedom  j  and  between  fuper- 
flition,  tyranny,  ivreligion,  and  licentioufnefs."  Thefe  are  to 
be  found  in  the  volume  of  his  fermons. 

Thus  diitinguifhed,  he  fell  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Ofbal- 
difton  ;  who,  when  raifed  to  the  fee  of.Carlifle,  made  him  one 
of  his  chaplains  :  he  had  before  obtained  for  him  from  the 
chapter  of  Carlifle  the  living  of  Mor eland  in  Weftmoreland.  It 
is  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  poem  intituled 
Honour ;  to  fhew,  that  true  honour  can  only  be  founded  in 
virtue  :  it  was  inferibed  to  lord  Lonfdale.  His  next  poetical 
production,  though  not  immediately  publiihed,  was  his  efl'ay  on 
.Satire,  in  three  parts  :  it  was  addrefled  to  Dr.  Warburton,  who 
thereupon  introduced  him  to  Air.  Allen  of  Prior  Park  near  Bath. 
While  at  Mr.  Allen's  he  preached  at  Bath,  April  22,  1750,  a 
fermon  for  promoting  the  fubfeription  towards  the  general  hof- 
pital  in  that  city,  intituled,  On  the  purfuit  of  falfe  pleafure,  and 
the  mifchiefs  of  immoderate  gaming  ;  and  there  was  prefixed 
to  it,  when  publiihed,  the  following  advertifement :  "  In  juftice 
to  the  magittrates  of  the  city  of  Bath,  it  is  thought  proper  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  public  gaming-tables  were  by  them 
fupprefied  there,  foon  after  the  preaching  of  this  fermon."  The 
year  after,  appeared  the  efiay  on  Satire,  prefixed  to  the  fecond 
volume  of  Pope's  works  by  Warburton  ;  with  which  it  dill  con- 
tinues to  be  printed;  as  well  as  in  Dodfley's  collection. 

Brown  now  began  to  figure  as  a  writer;  and,  in  175 1,  pub- 
liihed his  eflays  on  Shaftefbury's  Characleriftics  :  a  work  written 
with  elegance  and  fpirit,  and  lb  applauded,  as  to  be  printed  a 
fifth  time  in  1764.  It  is  in  one  volume,  8vo.  He  is  imagined 
to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  another  book,  publiihed  alfo  the 
fame  year,  and  called  An  efiay  on  mufical  exprelfion  ;  though  the 
avowed  author  was  Mr.  Charles  Avifon.  \n  1754  he  printed  a 
fermon,  On  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  externals  in  religion  :  preached 
before  the  biihop  of  Carlifle,  at  the  confecration  of  St.  James's 
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church  in  Whitehaven.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  promoted  \6 
Great  Horkefley  in  Effex  ;  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  prefent  lord 
Hardwicke.  His  next  appearance  in  the  world  was  as  a  dramatic 
writer  ;  and,  in  1 755,  his  tragedy,  Barbaroffa,  was  produced  upon 
the  ftage,  and  afterwards  his  Athelftan  in  1 756.  Thefe  tragedies 
palTed  well  enough  upon  the  flage,  under  the  management  of 
Garrick,  but  were  attacked  by  criticifm  and  ftrictures,  upon  pub- 
lication, as  all  dramatic  productions  are. 

Our  author  had  taken  his  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  in  1753. 
In  1757,  came  out  his  famous  work,  intituled,  An  eftirnate  of 
the  manners  and  principles  of  the  times,  8vo  ;  famous,  we  call 
it,  becaufe  Feveri  editions  of  it  were  printed  in  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  becaufe  it  was  perhaps  as  extravagantly  applauded^ 
and  as  extravagantly  cenfured,  as  any  book  that  was  ever  written. 
The  defign  of  it  was  to  fhew,  that  "  a  vain,  luxurious  and  felfim 
effeminacy,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  marked  the  character  of 
the  age  ;  and  tp  point  out  the  effects  and  fources  of  this  effemi- 
nacy." And  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  in  the  profecution  of  ir> 
the  author  has  given  abundant  proofs  of  great  difcernment  and 
folidity  of  judgement,  a  deep  infight  into  human  nature,  an  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  that  he  has  marked  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  times  with  great  juftnefs  and  accuracy. 
Pity  it  is,  that  fuch  a  fpirit  of  felf-importance,  dogmaticalnefs> 
and  oftentimes  arrogance,  fhould  mix  itfelf  in  what  he  fays;  for 
this  air  and  manner  feems  to  have  done  more  towards  fharpen- 
ing  the  pens  of  his  numerous  adverfaries,  and  to  have  raifed 
more  difguft  and  offence  at  him,  than  the  fubject  matter  ob- 
jected to  in  his  work.  In  1758  he  publifhed  a  fecond  volume 
of  the  Eftirnate,  &c.  and,  afterwards,  An  explanatory  defence 
of  the  Eftirnate,  tic, 

Between  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  volume  of  the  Eftirnate,  he  re"-: 
publifhed  Dr.  Walker's  diary  of  the  fiege  of  Londonderry  •,  with 
a  preface,  pointing  out  the  ufeful  purpofes  to  which  the  perufal 
of  the  diary  might  be  applied.  He  was,  about  this  time,  pre^ 
fented  by  the  biihop  of  Carlifle  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  refigning  Great  Horkefiey  in  Effex  V 
and  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty.  Thefe  were  all  the  preferments  our  author  ever  received  •$ 
and,  as  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  no  fmall  mortification  to  a  man  of 
Dr.  Brown's  high  fpirit,  fo  it  was  probably  this  high  fpirit  which 
"was  the  caufe  of  it.  In  1760  he  publifhed  An  additional  dia- 
iogue  of  the  dead,  between  Pericles  and  Ariftides,  being  a  fe- 
quel  to  a  dialogue  of  lord  Lyttelton's  between  Pericles  and 
Cofmo.  This  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  defigned  as  a 
vindication  of  Mr.  Fitt's  political  character  and  conduct,  againft 
fome  hints  of  difapprobation  by  lord  Lyttelton  •,  while  others 
have  not  excluded  a  private  motive  of  refentment.     His  next 
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publication  was  the  Cure  of  Saul,  a  facred  ode  ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed the  fame  year  by  a  Diflertation  on  the  rife,  union,  and 
power,  the  progrelnons,  feparations,  and  corruptions  of  poetry 
and  mufic,  4to.  This  is  a  pleafing  performance,  difplays  great 
ingenuity ;  and,  though  not  without  miftakes,  very  intruding 
as  well  as  amufmg  upon  the  whole.  Obfervations  were  printed 
upon  it,  and  Dr.  Brown  defended  himfelf  in  Remarks.  He  pub- 
limed  in  8vo,  1764,  the  Hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Poetry 
through  its  feveral  fpecies :  being  the  fubirance  of  the  above 
work  concerning  poetry  only,  for  the  benefit  of  claffical  readers 
not  knowing  in  mufic.  The  fame  year,  a  volume  of  fermons  ; 
mod  of  which  had  been  printed  feparately.  In  1765,!  noughts  on 
civil  liberty,  licentioufnefs  arid  faction  j  a  piece,  which,  though 
drawn  up  with  great  parade,  and  afiuming  a  fcientific  form,  is 
little  more  than  a  party-pamphlet  •,  intended  to  cenfure  the  op- 
pofers  of  administration  at  that  time.  A  fermon  on  the  Female 
character  and  education,  preached  the  1 6th  of  May  1765,  before 
the  guardians  of  the  afylum  for  deferted  female  orphans. 

His  laft  publication,  in  1766,  was  a  letter  to  the  rev.  Dr. 
Lowth,  occafioned  by  his  late  letter  to  the  right  rev.  author  of 
Ehe  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes.  Dr.  Lowth  had  pointed  at  Dr. 
Brown,  as  one  of  the  extravagant  flatterers  and  creatures  of 
VVarburton ;  and  Dr.  Brown  defended  himfelf  againft  the  im- 
putation, as  an  attack  upon  his  moral  character.  To  do  him 
all  jultice,  he  had  a  fpirit  too  llrong  and  independent,  to  bend 
to  that  literary  fubjection,  which  the  author  of  the  Divine  Le- 
gation expected  from  his  followers.  He  infilled  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  his  own  opinion  ;  to  ajfent  and  dij[ent>  whenever  he 
fa\v  caufe,  in.  the  moil  unreferved  manner :  and  this  was  to  Dr. 
Brown,  as  it  was  to  many  others,  the  caufe  of  mifunderftanding 
and  diftance  with  Warburton.  Befides  the  works  mentioned, 
he  publiihed  a  poem  on  liberty,  and  fome  anonymous  pamphlets. 
At  the  end  of  his  later  writings,  he  advertifed  an  intention  of 
publifhing  Principles  of  chriftian  legiflation,  but  was  prevented 
by  death.  He  ordered,  however,  by  his  will,  that  the  work 
fhould  be  publiihed  after  his  deceafe  •,  but  this  has  not  been 
done  ;  and  why  it  has  not  been  done,  let  thofe  account  to  whom 
the  care  of  its  publication  was  committed.  V\  e  can  fay  no- 
thing but  upon  conjecture,  or  at  moll  probability;  and  as  there 
are  certain  perfons  in  the  world  to  whom  this  would  do  no 
great  credit,  we  rather  choofe  to  fupprefs  it. 

Before  we  conclude  with  Dr.  Brown,  we  muft  not  omit  one 
very  memorable  circumflance  of  his  life  ;  and  that  was  his  in- 
tended expedition  toRufiia.  While  Dr.  Dumarefque  refided  in 
Rufiia,  176;,  whither,  having  been  chaplain  to  our  factory  at 
St.  Peterlburg  from  1747  to  1762,  he  had  been  invited  the 
year  before  by  the  emprefs,  to  afiilt  in  the  regulation  of  feveral 
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fchools  She  was  about  to  eStabliSh  ;  a  correspondent  in  EnglanJ 
fuggefled  the  idea  to  him  of  communicating  the  affair  to  Dif. 
Brown,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  confuk  with,  becauSe  he  had  pub- 
lished fome  fermons  upon  education.  7  his  brought  on  a  cor* 
rcfpondence  between  Dr.  Dumarefque  and  Dr.  Brown  ;  the  refult 
of  which,  being  communicated  to  the  prime  minifter  at  St. 
Petersburg,  was  followed  by  an  invitation  from  the  emprefs  ta 
Dr.  Brown  alfo.  Dr.  Brown,  acquainting  the  ruffian  court  with 
his  defign  of  complying  with  the  emprefs's  invitation,  received 
an  anfwer  from  the  minifter,  Signifying  how  pleafed  her  imperial 
majefty  was  with  his  intention,  and  informing  him,  that  hie 
had  ordered  to  be  remitted  to  him,  by  her  minifter  in  London, 
ioool.  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  journey.  All  the 
letters  which  paffed,  the  plans  which  were  drawn  by  Dr.  t  rowrra 
and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  relating  to  this  affair,  may  be  feen  at 
large  under  his  article  in  the  Liographia  Britannica,  as  commu- 
nicated to  the  author  of  it  by  Dr.  Dumarefque. 

In  confequence  of  the  above  proceedings,  while  he  was  ai> 
dently  preparing  for  his  journey,  and  almolt  on  the  point  of 
Setting  out  for  St.  Peteriburg,  the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  to 
which  he  was  Subject,  returned  upon  him  with  violence,  and 
put-a  (top  to  the  affair  for  the  prefent,  to  his  no  fmall  difap- 
pcintment.  This  difappointment  concurring  with  his  ill  ftate  of 
health,  was  followed  by  a  dejection  of  fpirits,  which  caufedhinj 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Sept.  23,  1766,  in  his  51ft  year.  He 
cut  the  jugular  vein  with  a  razor,  and  died  immediately.  He 
had,  it  fee;ns,  a  constitutional  tendency  to  infanity,  and  from 
his  early  life  had  been  Subject  at  times  to  diforders  in  the  brain, 
at  lead  to  melancholy  in  its  excefs  ;  of  which  he  ufed  to  com- 
plain to  his  friends,  and  to  "  expreSs  his  fears,  that  one  time  or 
another  fome  ready  mifchief  might  prefent  itfelf  to  him,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  reafon  [x]. 

BROWN  (John),  was  born  in  the  year  1752  at  Edinburgh, 
and  was  early  deftined  to  take  up  the  profeiTion  of  a  painter. 
He  travelled  into  Italy,  and  at  Rome  met  with  fir  William 
Young  and  Mr.  Townley;  who,  pleafed  with  fome  very  beauti- 
ful drawings  done  by  him  in  pen  and  ink,  took  him  with  them, 
as  a  draftfman,  into  Sicily.  Of  the  antiquities  of  this  celebrated 
ifland  he  took  feveral  very  fine  views  in  pen  and  ink,  exquifitely 
finifhed,  yet  Hill  prcferving  the  character  and  fpirit  of  the  build- 
ings ne  intended  to  reprefent.  He  returned  fome  years  after- 
wards from  Italy  to  his  native  town,  where  he  was  much  be- 
hoved and  efteemed  by  many  men  of  letters,  and  by  many  wo- 
men of  elegance  •,  his  converfation  being  extremely  acute  and 
entertaining  on  molt  Subjects,  but  peculiarly  So  on  thefe,  of  art  j 
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find  his  knowledge  of  mufic  being  very  great,  and  his  tafte  in  it 
extrcmelv  juft  and  refined.  Lord  Monboddo  gave  him.  a  general 
invitation  to  his  elegant  and  convivial  table,  and  employed  him 
in  making  feveral  drawings  in  pencil  for  him.  Mr.  Brown,  how- 
ever, in  the  year  J  78b,  came  to  London  (that  great  emporium 
of  talents  and  abilities);  and  was  much  careiled  by  fcholars  and 
inen  of  talte  in  that  metropolis,  where  he  was  very  much  em- 
ployed as  a  painter  of  fmall  portraits  in  black  lead  pencil,  which 
were  always  correctly  drawn,  and  exhibited,  with  a  picturefque 
fidelity,  the  features  and  character  of  the  perfon  who  fat  to  him. 
Death  deprived  the  public  of  this  very  ingenious  artift  in  1787, 
(after  a  difeafe  of  great  languor,  which  he  bore  with  that  firm- 
[nefs  of  mind  for  which  lie  had  been  ever  diftinguifhed  through 
[life. 

Mr.  Brown  was  not  only  known  as  an  exquifite  dnftfman, 
he  was  alio  a  good  philofopher,  a  found  fcholar,  and  endowed 
with  a  juft  and  refined  talte  in  all  the  liberal  and  polite  arts,  and 
[a  man  of  confummate  worth  and  integrity.  Soon  after  his  death 
|his  Letters  on  the  poetrv  and  mufic  of  the  Italian  opera,  i2mo. 
were  publifhed  ^  they  were  originally  written  to  his  friend  lord 
[Monboddo,  who  wifhed  to  have  Mr.  Brown's  opinion  on  thofe 
subjects,  which  have  fo  intimate  a  connection  with  his  work  on- 
line origin  and  progrefs  of  language  ;  and  who  was  fo  pleafed 
vith  the  ftyle  and  obfervations  contained  in  them,  that  he 
*rote  an  introduction  to  them,  which  was  publifhed  with  them, 
n  one  volume,  i2mo.  17&9,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow.  The 
etters  are  written  with  great  elegance  and  perfpicuity  ;  they 
ire  meft  certainly  the  production  of  a  itrong  and  fervid  mind, 
icquainted  with  the  fubjeet  5  and  muft  be  of  infinite  utility  to 
noft  of  the  frequenters  of  the  italian  opera,  by  enabling  them 
o  underftand  the  reafons  en  which  the  pleafure  they  receive  at 
Ihat  mufical  performance  is  founded.  They  were  moft  affuredly 
pot  written  for  publication  :  they  have,  therefore,  that  fpirit  and 
implicity  which  every  man  of  genius  diftufes  through  any  fub- 
e£t  of  which  he  treats,  and  which  he  is  but  tco  apt  to  refine 
.way,  when  he  ferioufly  fits  down  to  compofe  a  work  for  the 
mblic.  Lord  Monboddo,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Origin 
nd  progrefs  of  language^  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Brown,  fays,  "  The 
ccount  that  I  have  given  of  the  italian  language  is  taken  from 
ne  who  refided  above  ten  years  in  Italy  j  and  who,  betides  un- 
ierftanding  the  language  perfectly,  is  more  learned  in  the  italian 
rts  of  painting,  fculpture,  mufic,  and  poetry,  than  any  man  I 
ver  met  with.  His  natural  good  tafte  he  lias  improved  by  the 
tudy  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  to  be  feen  at  Rome  and 
'lorence  ;  and  as  beauty  in  all  the  arts  is  pretty  much  the  fame, 
onfifting  of  grandeur  and  fimplicity,  variety,  decorum,  and  a 
uitablenefs  to  the  fubjecT,  I  think  he  is  a  good  judge  of  lan- 
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guage,  and  of  writing,  as  well  as  of  painting,  fculpture,  arrtf 
mufic."  A  very  well  written  character  in  latin,  by  an  advocate 
of  Edinburgh,  is  appended  to  the  Letters.  Mr.  Brown  left  be- 
hind him  feveral  very  highly  finifhed  portraits  in  pencil,  and 
many  very  exquifite  fketches  in  pencil  and  in  pen  and  ink,  which 
he  had  taken  of  perfons  and  of  places  in  Italy;  particularly  a 
book  of  lludies  of  heads,  taken  from  the  life,  an  ineftimable 
treafure  to  any  hiftory  painter,  as  it  would  have  ferved  him  as 
a  common-place-book  for  his  pictures,  the  heads  it  contained 
being  all  of  them  italian  ones,  of  great  expreflion,  or  of  high 
character.  He  was  fo  enraptured  with  his  art,  and  fo  afFiduous 
in  the  purfuit  of  it,  that  he  fuffered  no  countenance  of  beauty, 
grace,  dignity,  or  expreihon  to  pafs  him  unnoticed  >  and  to  be 
enabled  to  poffefs  merely  a  fketch  for  himfelf,  of  any  fubjeft 
that  ltruck  his  fancy,  he  would  make  a  prefent  of  a  high-finifhed 
drawing  to  the  perfon  who  permitted  his  head  to  be  taken  by 
him.  The  characteristics  of  his  hand  were  delicacy,  correclnefs, 
and  tafte  ;  as  the  drawings  he  made  from  many  of  Mr.  Townley's 
belt  ftatues  very  plainly  evince.  Of  his  mind,  the  leading  fea- 
tures were  acutenefs,  liberality,  and  fenfibility,  joined  to  a  cha- 
racter firm,  vigorous,  and  energetic.  The  laft  efforts  of  this 
ingenious  artift  were  employed  in  making  two  very  exquifite 
drawings-  the  one  from  Mr.  Townley's  celebrated  bult  of  Ho- 
mer, the  other  from  a  fine  original  buft  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  general 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Ryibrac.  From  thefe  draw- 
ings two  very  beautiful  engravings  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bai- 
tolozzi  and  his  pupil  Mr.  Bovi. 

BROWN  (Dr.  John),  diftinguifhcd  himfelf  much  in  Scot- 
land by  his  medical  opinions  and  writings,  and  was  author  of 
a  new  fvftem  of  medicine,  which  has  lately  been  translated  into 
Englifh  in  2  vols.  8vo.  It  is  a  fingular  performance,  difcovering 
much  originality,  and  containing  many  important  obfervations; 
though  in  fome  cafes  he  may  be  thought  to  carry  his  peculiai 
opinions  too  far.     He  died  October  7,  1788. 

BROWN  k  (George),  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and  the  firfl 
prelate  who  embraced  the  reformation  in  Ireland,  wasoriginallj 
an  auguftine  friar  of  London,  and  received  his  academical  edu- 
cation in  the  houfe  of  his  order,  near  Halywell  in  Oxford.  Ht 
afterwards  became  provincial  of  the  auguftine  monks  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  having  taken  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  fome  foreign 
wniverfity,  was  admitted  to  the  fame  degree  at  Oxford  in  1534: 
and  alfo  at  Cambridge.  After  reading  fome  oi  Luther's  writ- 
ings, he  began  to  inculcate  into  the  people,  that  they  ought  tc 
make  their  applications  folely  to  Chrift,  and  not  to  the  virgin 
Mary,  or  the  faints.  This  recommended  him  to  Henry  VIII 
who  promoted  him,  in  March  1535,  to  the  archbifhopric  ol 
Dublin,  and  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  fignified 

to 
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to  him-,  by  die  lord  privy-feal,  that,  having  renounced  the  papal. 
Mupremacy  in  England,  it  was  his  pleafure,  that  his  fubje£ts  of 
Ireland  fhould  obey  his  commands  in  that  refpe£t  as  in  England  5 
land  nominated  him  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  execution 
thereof.  1  he  difficulties  attending  this  commifTion  appear  from 
a  letter,  which  the  archbiihop  fent  to  lord  Cromwell,  dated 
Nov.  28,  1535. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Dublin,  May  1,  1536,  when 
:he  bill  for  eftablifhing  the  king's  fupremacy  over  the  church  of 
|(reland  was  depending,  our  prelate  made  a  fpeech,  which  had 
uch  an  effect,  that  the  act  pafTed,  though  with  great  difficulty; 
and  the  execution  of  it  met  with  many  obftacles,  of  which  the 
jirchbifhop  gave  the  lord  Cromwell  a  particular  account. 

When  the  monafteries  in  England  and  Ireland  began  to  be 
uippreiTed,  archbifhop  iirowne  removed  all  fuperftitious  relieves 
find  images  out  of  the  two  cathedrals,  of  St.  Patrick's  and  the 
•Holy  Trinity,  in  Dublin,  and  out  of  the  other  churches  in  his 
piocefe  ;  placing  in  their  (lead  the  creed,  the  lord's  prayer,  and 
ihe  ten  commandments,  in  gold  letters.  In  1 54 1 ,  the  king  con- 
certed the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  into  a  cathedral  church, 
bonfifting  of  a  dean  and  chapter  ;  and  our  archbifhop  founded 
in  it,  three  vears  after,  the  prebends  of  St.  Michael's,  St.  John's, 
knd  St.  Michan's,  from  which  time  it  has  taken  the  name  of 
phrift-church.  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  governor  of  Ireland* 
paving,  by  command,  notified  to  all  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom 
(he  order  of  king  Edward  VI.  that  they  mould  ufe  in  all  their 
purches  the  liturgy  he  had  caufed  to  be  compiled,  and  publifhed 
jn  englifh,  and  the  bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  it  was  warmly 
hppoied  by  the  popifh  party,  but  readily  received  by  archbifhop 
irov.ne.  Upon  eafter-day  following,  the  liturgy  was  accordingly 
ead,  for  the  firft  time,  in  Chrift-church,  Dublin,  in  prefence 
»f  the  mayor  and  b;iililYs  of  that  city,  and  the  lord-deputy  St. 
..eger ;  on  which  occafion,  the  archbiihop  preached  a  fermon 
e.  inlt  keeping  the  fcriptures  in  the  latin  tongue,  and  the  wor= 
hip  of  images,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  archbifhop's 
ife.  Dowdal,  primate  of  Armagh,  being,  on  account  of  his 
iolent  oppofition  to  the  king's  order,  deprived  of  the  title  of 
•rimate  of  all  Ireland  j  it  was,  Oct.  1 55 1 ,  conferred  on  arch- 
'ilhop  Browne,  who  did  not  long  enjov  it,  being  deprived 
•oth  of  that  dignity  and  his  archbifhopric  in  1554,  the  firft  of 
been  Mary,  under  pretence  of  his  being  married  ;  but,  in 
ruth,  on  account  of  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  reformation.  He 
icd  about  the  year  1556. 

BROWNE  (Will-iam),  an  englifh  poet,  born  at  Taviftock 
a  Devonfhire  •,  and,  after  paiTmg  through  a  grammar-fchool, 
nt  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford  [y].     Before  taking  a  degree,  he 
[y]  Wood's  Ath«n; 
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removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  London  ;  where  Tie  feems  t& 
have  devoted  himfelf  to  the  mufes  and  polite  literature,  inftead 
of  law  ;  for,  in  1613,  he  publifhed  the  firff  part  of  his  Britan- 
nia's Paftorals,  a  confiderable  portion  of  which  appears  to  have 
Tieen  written  before  his  20th  year  To  thefe  were  prefixed,  ki 
the  publication,  verfes  by  Drayton,  Selden,  and  other  ingenious 
friends.  In  16 14,  he  publifhed  '"■  he  fhepherd's  pipe,  in  feven 
eclogues;  and,  two  years  after,  the  fecond  part  of  his  Britan- 
nia's paftorals.  Thefe  works  gained  him  great  reputation.  In 
1624,  he  returned  to  his  college  •,  became  tutor  to  that  earl  ol 
Caernarvon  who  was  kitted  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  in  1643, 
and  of  whom  Clarendon  fpeaks  fo  highly  ;  and  the  fame  year 
was  created  mailer  of  arts  :  he  was  ityled  in  the  umverfity-re- 
gifter  Vir  omni  humana  literatura  et  bonarum  artium  ccgnitione 
inftrucftus.  He  afterwards  went  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  ;  and  Wood  fays,  that  he  "  got  wealth,  and  pur- 
chafed  an  eftate."  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  retired  into  his  own 
country,  and  to  have  died  there  in   1645  [z3- 

BROWNE  (Sir  Thomas) [a],  an  eminent  writer  and  phy- 
fician,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Browne,  a  merchant,  A&- 
fcended  from  an  antient  family  at  Upton  in  Chefhire,  and  bom 
in  the  parifli  of  St.  Michael,  Cheaplide,  the  19th  of  Octobei 
1605.  His  father  died  whiift  he  was  very  young,  leaving  him 
a  fortune  of  6ocol.  His  mother,  who  inherited  a  third  of  hei 
hufband's  fortune,  married  fir  Thomas  Dutton,  who  held  a 
poft  under  the  government  in  Ireland  -r  and  her  fon, -being  thus 
deprived  of  both  his  parents,  was  left  to  the  rapacity  of  a  guar- 
dian, by  which  he  was  a  confiderable  fuffercr.  He  was  placed 
at  "Wincheuer  fchool,  and  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  ol 
Broadgare-hair,  fince  ftyled  Pembroke  college.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  ei  bachelor  of  arts,  Jan.  31,  1627-,  an 

[z]  An  edition  of  his  works,  which  were  the  fame  time,  that  his  writings  abounc 

become   extremely  fcarce,    was  p'.rblifhed,  with  point  and  conceit,  and  thofe  fiivolou: 

1772,  in  three  fmall  volumes,  by  Mr.  Da-  and  difgufting  ornaments,  which  are  thi 

vies:  in  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  which  fure  indications  of  a  vitiated  tafte.      Hi: 

it  is  faid,  that  "the  author  met  v*ith  a  imagination    was    fertile,    and    his  mine 

fate  uncommon  and  unmerited  by  fo  great  vigorous;  but  his  judgement  was  corruptee 

a  genius.      He,  who  was  admired  and  be-  by  thofe  Italian  models,  which  the  fafhlffl 

Jtrved  by  all  the  beft  writers  of  his*  time,  of  his  day  taught  him  to  imitate.      Hisde- 

who   was    efteemed    and    highly    recom-  fcriptions,  though  piclurefque,  have  an  ail 

mended   by  the   critical- Tonfon   and    the  of  extravagance  ;   his  conceptions,  thougf 

learned  Selden,  was,   in  a  few  years  after  ffrong,  have  marks  of  deformity  ;  and  hi 

his  death,   a  I  mod  forgotten."     A  certain  langua-ge  never  flows  in  a  ffra'tn  of  conti' 

writer,    who    has  criticifed   him,    feems  nued   purity.       He  could   not  plan   witr 

to  account  for  it  in  the  following  paffage  :  precifion  and  delicacy,  and  was  unable  tc 

"   There  is  an  amiable  fimplichy  in  molt  join  corrednefs  with  fpirit  *. 

of  his  pieces,  and  he  knew  how-to  move  [a]   Life  prefixed,  to  the  Antiquities  0 

the  heart  by  ftrokes  of  genuine  nature  and  Noiwich. 
gaUioii.     But  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  at 

*  15io£,  Bat.  2d  edit. 
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Wving  afterwards  taken  that  of  matter,  he  turned  his  fludies 
to  phytic,  and  practiied  it  for  fomc  time  in  Oxfordshire  [b]. 
4c  quitted  his  ietdementin  the  country  to  accompany  his  father- 
n-law  to  Ireland  :  which  country  offering,  at  that  time,  very 
ittle  worthy  of  the  obfervation  of  a  man  of  letters,  he  palled 
nto  France  and  Italy;  and  after  making  ibme  ftay  at  Mont- 
-clier  and  Padua,  at  that  time  the  celebrated  fchools  of  medicine, 
n  his  return  home  through  Holland,  he  was  created  M.  D.  at 
^eyden.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  arrived  in  London  about  1034, 
.ml  that  the  next  year  he  wrote  his  celebrated  piece,  called  Re- 
Medici  fc],  The  religion  of  a  phyfician.  Bayle  has  a  cii- 
ique  upon  this  work,  much  too  cunous  to  be  omitted  here. 


£b]   Wood's  Athen.  Oxon. 

fcl  "  The  Religio  Medici  was  no 
joner  publifhej,"  fays  the  author  of  his 
fc,  "  than  it  excited  the  attention  of  the 
ublic,  by  the  novelty  of  paradoxes,  the 
ignity  of  fentiment,  the  quick  fucceffion 
f images,  the  multitude  of  ablfrufe  allu- 
ons,  the  fubtlety  of  difquifition,  and  the 
rength  of  language.  What  is  much  read, 
fill  be  much  criticifed.  The  earl  of 
)orfet  recommended  this  book  to  the  per- 
fal  of  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  returned 
is  judgement  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but 

book  :  in  which,  though  mingled  with 
>me  pofitions  fabulous  and  uncertain, 
icre  are  acute  remarks,  juft  cenfures, 
ad  profound  Speculations  ;  yet  its  prin- 
pal  claim  to  admiration  is,  that  it  was 
ritten  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  which 
art  wji  fpent  in  procuring  Browne's  book, 
id  part  iu  reading  it.  Of  thefe  animad- 
pifions,  when  they  were  not  yet  all 
rint:J,  either  officioufnefs  or  malice  in- 
>imeJ  Dr.  Browne;  who  wrote  to  fir 
.enelm  with  much  lbftnefs  and  ceremony, 
ralaring  the  unworthinefs  of  his  work  to 
itaee  fuch  notice,  the  intended  privacy 
:  the  compofition,  and  the  corruptions  ot 
ie  impreffion ;  and  received  an  anfwer 
jually  gentle  and  refpedtful,  containing 
iih  commendations  of  the  piece,  pompous 
•ofeffbns  of  reverence,  meek  acknow- 
dgments  of  inability,  and  anxious  apo. 
gies  tor  the  hallinefs  of  his  remarks. 
>ca!  civility  of  authors   is  one 

the  moft  rilible  fcenes  in  the  farce  of 
re.  Who  would  not  have  thought,  th.it 
efe  two  luminaries  of  their  age  had  ceafed 
endeavour  to  grow  bright  by  the  obfeu- 
tion  ot  each  other:  yet  the  animadver- 
>ns  thus  vveak,  thus  precipitate,  upon  a 
ok  thus  injured  in  the  tranfeription, 
lickly  palled  the  prefs;  and  Religio  Me- 
ci  was  more  accurately  publilhed,  with 
.  admonition    preiixed,    to    thofe    who 


have  or  (hall  perufe  the  obfervations  upon 
a  former  corrupt  copy  ;  in  which  there  is 
a  fevere  cenfure,  not  upon  Digby,  who 
was  to  be  ufed  with  ceremony,  but  upon 
the  obfervator  who  had  ufurped  his  name  { 
nor  was  this  invetftive  wrote  by  Dr. 
Browne,  who  was  luppoled  to  be  fatisfied 
with  his  opponent's  apology,  but  by  lome 
officious  iriend  zealous  tor  his  honour, 
without  his  content. 

'•  I.  he  fuccefs  of  this  performance  wse 
fuch  as  might  naturally  encourage  the 
author  to  new  undertakings.  A  gentleman 
of  Cambridge,  whofe  name  was  Merry* 
weather,  turned  it  not  inelegantly  into 
latin  ;  and  from  his  veifion  it  was  again 
trantkited  into  Italian,  german,  dutch, 
and  trench;  and  at  Straibiug  the  latin 
tranflation  was  publifhed  with  large  notes, 
by  Lenuus  JJicolaus  Moltfarius.  Of  the 
englifh  annotations,  which  in  all  the  edi- 
tions tiom  1644  accompany  the  book,  the 
author  is  unknown.  Ot  Merryweather,  to 
whole  zeal  Browne  was  to  much  indebted 
for  the  fudden  extenlion  ot  his  renown, 
I  know  nothing,  but  that  he  publifhed  a 
fmall  treatife  tor  the  instruction  of  young 
perfons  in  the  attainment  of  t  he  latin  ltyle. 
He  primed  his  translation  in  Holland  with 
fome  difficulty.  The  firft  printer  to  whom 
he  offered  it  carried  it  to  Sjhrufius,  who 
laid  it  cy  (lays  h?)  ill  Itate  for  three 
months,  and  then  difcouraged  its  publica- 
tion :  It  was  afterwards  rejected  by  two 
other  printers,  and  at  lafc  was  received  by 
Hackius.  The  peculiarities  of  this  book 
r.i  fed  the  author,  as  is  ufual,  many  ad- 
mirers and  many  enemies;  but  we  know 
not  of  more  than  one  protefied  anfwer, 
writl-n  under  the  litje  of  ''  Medicus  Me- 
dicaius,"  by  Alexander  Rofs,  which  w.is. 
univeiTallv  neglefted  by  the  world.''  Life 
of  fir  Thomas  Bicwn",  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnfon. 
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Mentioning  tr.ofe  who  humble  reafon,  in  order  to  exalt  faith, 
he  fpeaks  as  follows  of  the  author  of  Religio  Medici : — *  Who, 
hz  fays,  declares,  that  when  he  contemplates  the  myfteries  o£ 
religion,  he  flops  whenever  reafon  comes  to,  0  the  depth  .' '  "  I 
chofe  to  lofe  myfelf,"  fays  that  author,  "  in  a  myftery,  to  purfue 
my  reafon  to  an  0  Altitudo\z~\."     He  protefls,  that  if  rebellious 
reafon,  or  Satan,  endeavour  to  puzzle  him,  he  gets  clear  o£ 
their  fnares  by  this  fingle  paradox  of  Tertullian,  This  is  certain, 
becaufe  it  is  impoJJible\y'\.   "  It  is  my  folitary  recreation,"  fays  he, 
"  to  pofe  my  apprehenfion  with  thofe  involved  enigmas   and 
riddles  of  the  trinity,  with  the  incarnation  and  refurrection.     I 
can  anfwer  all  the  objections  of  Satan  and  my  rebellious  reafon, 
with  that  odd  refolution  I  learned  of  Tertullian  :  it  is  true,  becaufe 
it  is  impojjible.     Some   people   (continued  he)  are  prompted  to 
believe  the  more  eafily,  becaufe  they  have  feen  Chrift's  fepulchre 
and  the  red  fea  ;  but,  with  regard  to  myfelf,  I  am  overjoyed  that. 
I  have  not  feen  either  Chrift  or  his  apoftles,    and  that  I  did  not 
live  in  the  r.ge  of  miracles.  My  faith  had  then  been  involuntary  ; 
and  I  fhouid  have  had  no  (hare  in  the  following  bleihng,  Blcjjed 
are  they  that  have  not  feen,  and  yet  have  believed"     He  fpecifies 
the  objections,  which  reafon  and  experience  fuggefted  to  him, 
with  refpecl  to  fome  articles :  he  adds,  that  his  faith  is  never- 
thelefs  very  firm   and  liable  •,  and   that  faith,  in   order  to   be 
thoroughly   refined  and   perfect,  ought  to   perfuade,  not  only 
things  which  are  above  reafon,  but  fuch  alfo  as  feem  to  clafh 
with  reafon  and  the  teflimony  of  the  fenfes.    "  Yet  do  I  believe 
that  all  this  is  true,  which  indeed  my  reafon  would  perfuade  me 
to  be  falfe ;  and  this  I  think  no  vulgar  part  of  faith,  to   believe 
a  thing,  not  only  above,  but  contrary  to  reafon,  and  againfl  the 
arguments  of  our  proper  fenfes."     The  following  words  of  dfl 
gofpel  might  therefore  be  applied  to  him,  I  have  not  found  Jo  greai 
faith,  no  not  in  I/rail.  I  am  to  obferve,  adds  Bayle,  that  thefe  paf- 
fages  are  extracted  from  a  book,  intituled  "  The  religion  of  the 
phyncian  ;'*  which,  according  to  fome,  might  be  intituled  "  The 
phyfician  of  religion  ;"  a  work  of  fuch  a  call,  that  many  have 
imagined  the  author  of  it  a  little  remote  from  the   kingdom   ol 
heaven.'     "  Guy  Patin   was  one  of  thofe  who  imagined  this 
the  author  of  Religio  Medici  has  abilities,  fays  he  ;  there   are 
many  fine  things  in  his  book,  and  there   is  a  pleafing   melan- 
choly in  his  thoughts:  but  in  my  opinion  he   has,  like  manj 
others,  a  religion  to  feek,  and  perhaps  will  find  none  at  laft  [g].' 
In    1636  Ke   fettled   at  Norwich,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Dr 
Lufhington  his  tutor,  who  was  rector  of  Barnham  Weftgate  ir 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  in    1637  he  was  incorporated  do£loi 

[d]  Illuftration  upon  the  Sceptics.   See         [e"]  Religio  Medici. 
his  Dictionary.  [?]  Lettres,  torn.  i.  let.  3. 
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lerf*  phyfic  at  Oxford.  In  1641  he  married  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mi- 
|(  eham,  of  a  good  family  in  Norfolk  •,  "  a  lady  of  fuch  admirable 
jjfymmetrical  proportion  to  her  worthy  hufband,    both  in  the 

graces  of  her  body  and  mind,  that  they  feemed  to  come  together 
j  by  a  kind  of  natural  magnetifm  [g]."  Five  years  after  he  fent 
I  abroad  his  treatife  on  Vulgar  errors  [hJ. 

Wood  informs  us,  that  his  practice  as  a  phyfic ian  was  very 
|Cxtenfive,  and  that  many  patients  reforted  to  him.  In  1655,  he 
I  was  chofen  honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  as  a  man 
|virtute  et  Uteris  ornatidimus,  eminently  embellilhed  with  litera- 

ture  and  virtue. 

In  16 58,  the  difcovery  of  fome  antient  urns  in  Norfolk  gave 
him  oecalion   to  write  Hydriotaphia,  Urn-burial  9    or,    a  dif- 


fer:] This  marriage  could  not  bur  draw 
the  raillery  ot  contemporary  wits  upon  a 
man,  who  had  juft  been  wifhing  in  his 
new  book,  that  we  might  procreate,  like 
trees,  without  conjunction  ;  and  had  lately 
declared,  that  the  whole  world  was  made 
for  men,  but  only  the  twelfth  part  of  men 
for  women  ;  and,  that  man  is  the  whole 
world,  but  women  only  the  rib  or  crooked 
part  of  men.  Whether  the  lady  had  been 
yet  informed  of  thefe  coniemptuous  pofi- 
nons,  or  whether  (he  was  pleafed  with  the 
comjuelt  of  fo  formidable  a  rebel,  and  con- 
fideied  it  as  a  double  triumph  to  attradf.  Co 
much  merit,  and  overcome  fo  powerful 
pre  Jul  ices  :  or  whether,  like  moft  others, 
fhe  married  upon  mingled  motives,  be- 
tween convenience  and  inclination;  (he 
had,  however,  n>  reafon  to  repent;  for 
fhc  lived  happily  with  him  one-and-forty 
;  and  bore  him  ten  children,  of 
whom  one  fon  and  three  daughters  out- 
KveJ  their  parents;  (he  furvived  him 
t*v:>  years,  and  palled  her  widowhood 
in    plecty,     it    not   in    opulence.        Dr. 

f_u]  This  work,  as  k  awfe  not  from 
fancy  and  invention,  but  from  obfervation 
and  books,  and  contained  not  a  tingle  d if— 
courfe  of  one  continued  tenor,  of  whiih 
the  latter  part  role  from  the  former,  but 
an  enumeration  of  many  unconnected  par- 
ticulars, muit  have  been  the  collection  of 
years,  and  the  erTedt  of  a  defign  early 
formed  and  long  purfued,  to  which  his  re- 
marks had  been  continually  referred,  and 
which  arof;  gradually  to  its  prefeht  bulk 
by  (he  daily  aggregation  of  new  particles 
o'f  knowledge.  It  is  indeed  to  be  wilhed 
tlur  he  had  longer  delayed  the  publication, 
*;:d  adjed  what  Uic remaining  part  of  his 


life  might  have  furnifbed  ;  the  thirty-fix 
years  which  he  fpent  afterwards  in  ftudy 
and  experience,  would  doubtlefs  have  made 
large  additions  to  an  enquiry  into  vulgar 
errors.  He  publifhed,  in  1673,  the  fixth 
edition,  with  fome  improvements;  but  I 
think  rather  with  explications  o(  what  he 
had  already  written,  than  any  new  heads 
of  difquifition.  But  with  the  work,  fuch 
as  the  author,  whether  hindered  from 
continuing  it  by  eagcrnefs  of  praife,  or 
wearinefs  of  labour,  thought  tit  to  gwe., 
we  muft  he  content ;  and  remember,  that 
in  all  fublunary  things  there  is  fome- 
tking  to  be  wilhed,  which  we  muft  wilh 
in  vain. 

This  book,  like  his  former,  was  received 
with  great  applaufe,  was  anfwered  by 
Alexjnder  Rofs,  and  tranflaied  into  dutch 
and  german,  and  not  many  years  ago  into 
french.  It  might  now  be  proper,  had  not 
the  favour  with  which  it  was  at  firlt  re- 
ceived, tilled  the  kingdom  with  copies^ 
to  reprint  it  with  notes  partly  fupplemenlal, 
and  partly  emendatory,  to  fubjoin  thole 
difcoveiies  which  the  induitry  of  the  1  ait 
age  has  made,  and  correct  thofe  miltakes 
which  the  author  has  committed,  not  by 
idlenefs  or  negligence,  bat  for  want  of 
Bovle's  and  Newton  'r,  phijofophy. 

The  reputation  ot  Browne  encouraged 
fome  low  writer  to  publilh,  under  his  name, 
a  book  called,  Nature's  cabinet  unlocked  ; 
tranflaied,  according  to  Wood,  from  the 
phyfics  of  M  igiius  :  of  which  Browne 
took  care  toclear  himfclf,  by  modeitly  ad- 
vertifing,  that  i,  any  man  h.kl  been  bene- 
fited by  it,  he  v-'as  not  fo  ambitious  ai  to 
challenge  the  honour  thereof,  as  having 
no  hand  in  that  work.     Dr.  johnf.vi. 
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courfe  of  fepulchral  urns  [1],  together  with  the  garden  of  Cyru$, 
or  the  quincunxial  lozenge,  or  network  plantation  of  the  an- 
tients,  artificially,  naturally,  myftically  confidered. 

In  J  67  1  he  received  at  Norwich  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  Charles  II.  Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  when  in 
his  76th  year  he  was  feized  with  a  colic  ;  which,  after  having 
tortured  him  about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich, 
on  his  birth-day,  Otl.  19,  1682.  He  lies  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  in  Norwich. 

BROWNE  (Edward),  an  eminent  phyfician,  fon  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  about  1642.  He  was  inftructed  in  grammar 
learning  at  the  fchool  of  Norwich,  and  in  1665  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge.  Removing  afterwards  to 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  there  to  the  fame 
degree  in  1666,  and  the  next  year  created  doctor  [k],  In  1668, 
he  vifited  part  of  Germany  [l],  and  the  year  following  made  a 
wider  excurfion  into  Auftria,  Hungary,  and  Theflaly,  where  the 
turkiih  fultan  then  kept  his  court  at  Larifia.  He  afterward^ 
pafTed  through  Italy.  Upon  his  return,  he  praclifed  phyfic  in 
London;  was  made  phyfician  firft  to  Charles  II.  [m]  and  after- 
wards in  1682  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital.  About  the  fame 
time  he  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of  many  other  eminent  men, 
in  a  tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  [n].  He  was  firft  cenfor, 
then  elect,  and  treafurer  of  the  college  of  phylicians  ;  of  which 
in  1705  he  was  chofen  prefident,  and  held  this  office  till  hi$ 
death,  which  happened  in  Auguft  1708,  after  a  very  fhoit 
illnefs,  at  his  feat  at  Northiket,  near  Greenhithe  in  Kent.  He 
was  acquainted  with  hebrew,  was  a  critic  in  greek,  and  no  man 
of  his  age  wrote  better  latin.   German,  kalian,  french,  &c.  he 


[1]  He  treats  with  his  ufual  learning 
on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  antient  nations ; 
exhibits  their  various  treatment  of  the  dead; 
and  examines  the  fubftances  found  in  his 
Norfolcian  urns.  There  is,  perhaps,  none 
of  his  works  which  better  exemplifies  his 
reading  or  memory.  It  is  fcarcely  to  be 
imagined,  how  many  particulars  he  has 
amalTed  together,  in  a  treatife  which 
feems  to  have  been  occafionally  written  ; 
and  hv  which,  therefore,  no  materials 
could  have  been  previoufly  collected. 
Dr.  Johr.fon. 

Dr.  Browne  left  feveral  traces  in  his 
elofet,  which,  Whitefoot  fays,  hedcfigncd 
for  the  prefs.  Of  thefe,  two  collections 
have  been  publifhed,  one  by  Dr-  Tcnifon, 
the  other  in  17  ;2.   by  a  namelefs  editor. 

"It  is  not  on  the  praifes  of  others,  but 
on  his  own  writings,  that  he  is  to  depend 
for  the  efteem  of  pofterity  ;  of  which  he 
will  net  easily  be  deprived,  while  learning 


fhall  have  any  reverence  among  men  :  for 
theie  is  no  fcience,  in  which  he  does  not 
difcover  fome  ikill  ;  and  fearce  any  kind 
of  knowledge,  profane  or  facred,  abftrulc 
or  elegant,  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  cultivated  with  fuccefs."  Dr.  John- 
fon. 

[k]  Wood,   F.  O.  ii.  166. 

[lJ  Upon  his  return  to  England  he 
publifhed  a  relation  of  fome  part  ot  his 
travels  ;  and,  after  his  feeond  tour,  added 
another  volume;  printed  in  1677,  4-to. 
In  1 6 S 5  he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of 
both  volumes,  with  many  corrections  and 
improvements. 

[m]  Upon  the  duke  of  York's  accefiion 
to  the  crown,  he  was  left  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  phyficians  ;  but  this  did  not  di- 
minifh  his  practice. 

[  n]  The  lives  of  Themiftocks  and  Ser  - 
tortus  arc  his. 
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fpoke  and  wrote  with  as  much  eafe  as  liis  mother  tongue.  Phyfic 
was  his  bufinefs,  and  to  the  promotion  thereof  all  his  other  ac- 
quifitions  were  referred.  Botany,  pharmacy,  and  chemiltry, 
he  knew  and  practifed.  King  Charles  faid  of  him,  that  "  he 
was  as  learned  as  any  of  the  college,  and  as  well-bred  as  any 
at  court."     He  was  married,  and  left  a  fon  and  a  daughter. 

BROWNE  (Simon)  [o],  a  diffenting  minifter,  whofe  uncom- 
mon talents  and  fingular  misfortunes  entitle  him  juftly  to  a  place 
in  this  work,  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somerletfhire,  1680. 
Grounded  and  excelling  in  grammatical  learning,  he  early  be- 
came qualified  for  the  miniftry,  and  actually  began  to  preach 
before  he  was  20.  He  was  firit  called  to  be  a  pallor  at  Portf- 
mouth,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Old  Jewry,  where  he 
was  admired  and  efteemed  for  a  number  of  years.  But  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  only  fon,  which  happened  in  1 7 23,  affected 
him  fo  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  reafon  j  and  he  became  from 
that  time  loft  to  himfelf,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world  :  his 
congregation  at  the  Old  Jewry,  in  expectation  of  his  recovery, 
delayed  for  fome  time  to  fill  his  pott  5  yet  at  length  all  hopes 
were  over,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler  was  appointed  to  fucceed 
him  in  1725  [pi. 

This  double  misfortune  affected  him  at  firft  in  a  manner  little 
different  from  diftraction,  but  afterwards  funk  him  into  a  fettled 
melancholy.  He  quitted  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  would 
net  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  any  act  of  worfhip,  public  or  pri- 
vate. Being  urged  by  his  friends  for  a  reafon  of  this  extraor- 
dinary change,  at  which  they  exprefied  the  utmoft  grief  and 
aftonifnment,  he  told  them,  after  much  importunity,  that  "  he 
had  fallen  under  the  fenfible  difpleafure  of  God,  who  had 
caufed  his  rational  foul  gradually  to  perifh,  and  left  him  only  an 
animal  life  in  common  with  brutes  ;  that,  though  he  retained 
the  human  fhape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  in  a  manner  that 
appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the  while  no  more  notion 
of  what  he  faid  than  a  parrot ;  that  it  was  therefore  profane  in 
him  to  pray,  and  incongruous  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of 
others  •,"  and,  very  confidently  with  this,  he  confidered  himfelf 
no  longer  as  a  moral  agent,  or  fubject  of  either  reward  or 
punifhment.  In  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking  he  unalter- 
ably and  obftinately  perfifted  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  though  he 
afterwards  fuffered,  and  even  requeiled,  prayers  to  be  made 
for  him. 

Some  time  after  his  feceffion  from  the  Old  Jewry,  he  retired 
to  Shepton  iMallet,  his  native  place  ;  and,  though  in  this  re- 
tirement he  was  perpetually  contending,  that  his  powers  or  rea- 

[o]  Funeral  Sermon  by  At!<ey,  preach-  [p]  Chandler's  Life,  preiixei  to  his 
td"i:  bhef.cn  Mal.et,  Dec  31,   1732.  Sermon;. 
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£on  and  imagination  were  gone,  yet  he  was  as  conftantly  exert- 
ing both  with  much  activity  and  vigour.  He  amuied  himielf 
fomtimes  with  tranflating  parts  of  the  antient  greek  and  latin 
poets  into  engliih  verfe  :  he  compofed  little  pieces  for  the  ufe 
of  children,  an  englifh  grammar  and  fpelling  book;  an  abftract 
of  the  fcripture-hdtory,  and  a  collection  of  fables,  both  in. 
metre;  and  with  much  learning  he  brought  together  into  a 
ihort  compafs  all  the  themata  of  the  greek  and  latin  tongues, 
and  alfo  compiled  a  dictionary  to  each  of  thofe  works,  in  order 
to  render  the  learning  of  both  thefe  languages  more  eafy  and 
compendious.  Of  thefe^  performances  none  have  been  made 
public. 

But  what  fhewed  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  his  understanding,, 
while  he  was  daily  bemoaning  the  lofs  of  it,  were  two  works,  com- 
pofed during  the  two  lad  years  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  chriltia- 
nity,  againft  Woolfton  and  Tindal.  He  wrote  an  anfwer  toWool- 
iton's  fifth  difcourfe  on  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  intituled, 
A  fit  rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  infidel,  with  a  preface  concerning 
the  profecution  of  fuch  writers  by  the  civil  power.  The  preface 
contains  a  vigorous  plea  for  liberty,  and  is  itrongly  againft  pro- 
fecutions  in  matters  of  religion  •,  and  in  the  anfwer  Woolfton 
is  as  well  managed,  as  he  was  by  any  of  his  refuters,  and  more 
in  his  own  way  too.  His  book  againft  Tindal  was  called,  A 
defence  of  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  chriftian  revelation, 
agatnlV  the  defective  account  of  the  one,  and  the  exceptions 
againft  the  other,  in  a  book  intituled,  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the 
creation  ;  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  that  contro- 
verfy  produced.  He  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  queen  Caroline  ; 
but,  as  the  unhappy  ftate  of  his  mind  appeared  in  the  dedica- 
tion, ibme  of  his  friends  very  wifely  fuppreffed  it,  as  fure  tc 
defeat  the  ufe  and  intent  of  his  work.  The  copy  however  w; 
preferved,  and  we  fhall  fubjoia  it  in  a  note  below,  as  much  tc 
great  a  curiofity  to  be  fuppreiied  [c»J. 

Tl 


£qJ   Dedication  to  queen  Caroline. 

From  the  Adventurer,  No.  83. 

Madam, 
Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have 
been  tendered  to  your  roval  hands,  fince 
yoor  firlt  happyarrival  in  Britain,  it  may 
fie  boldly  faid,  what  now  hefpeaks  your 
majefty's  acceptance  is  the  chief.  Not  in 
itfelf  indeeJ  :  it  is  a  trifle  unworthy  your 
exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardlv  prove 
an  emertaining  amufernent  to  one  sf  your 
majefty's  deep  penetration,  exacl  judge- 
ment, and  fine  tafte  ;  but  on  account  of 
the  author,  who  is  the  firft  being  pf  the 
tnii,  and  }f-t  without  a  name. 


He  was  once  a  man,  and  of  fome  Ijnl 
name  ;  but  of  no  worth,  as  his  prefer 
unparalleled  cafe  makes  but  too  manifeft  ; 
for,  by  the  immediate  hand  ot  an  avenging 
Cod,   his  very  thinking  fubftance   has   for 
more   than  feven  years   been  continually 
waiting  away,  till  it  is  wholly  perished  out 
of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come   to   nc 
thing.     None,  no,   not  the   lead  remer 
brance  of  its  very  ruins  remains;   not  the 
fhadow  of  an  idea  is  left ;    nor  any  fenfe 
fo  much  as  one  (ingle  one,  pertec^or  im- 
perfect,   whole  or  diminifhed,    ever  did 
appear  to  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  per- 
ceived by  it. 

'     Such  a  prefcut  from  fuch  a  thing",  hov.vv  -r 
woiihlel'ti 
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The  above  pieces  were  publiihed  by  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  W. 
Harris,  who,  in  an  advcrtifement  to  the  reader,  recommends 
the  afflicted  cafe  of  the  author,  under  a  deep  and  peculiar  me- 
lancholy, to  the  compamon  and  prayers  of  all  his  friends,  and 
every  ferious  chriftian.  Mr.  Browne  furvived  the  publication  of 
this  laft  work  a  very  fliort  time.  A  complication  of  diftempers, 
contracted  by  his  fedentary  life  (for  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  refrefh  himfelf  with-air  and  exercife),  brought  on  a  mor- 
tification, which  put  a  period  to  his  labours  and  forrows  about 
the  latter  end  of  1732-  He  was  unqueftionably  a  man  of  un- 
common abilities  and  learning  :  his  management  of  Woolflon 
{hewed  him  to  have  alfo  vivacity  and  wit :  and,  notwithstanding 
that  ftrange  conceit  which  porTefled  him,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  never  appeared  feeble  or  abfurd,  except  when  the  object  of 
his  phrenfy  was  before  him.  Befides  the  two  pieces  abovemen- 
tioned,  and  before  he  was  ill,  he  had  publiihed  fome  fingle  fer- 
mons,  together  with  a  collection  of  hymns  and  fpiritual  fongs. 
He  was  a  married  man,  and  left  feveral  daughters. 


v/orth'efs  in  itfelf,  may  not  be  wholly  un- 
acceptable to  your  majeity,  the  author 
being  fuch  as  hiftory  cannot  parallel ;  and 
if  the  fact,  which  is  leil  and  no  fiction 
or  wrong  conceit,  obtains  credit,  it  mult 
be  recorded  as  the  molt  memorable,  and 
indeed  aftonifliing,  event  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  that  a  tract,  compofed  by  fuch 
a  thing,  was  prcfented  to  the  illultrious 
Caroline:  his  royal  confort  needs  not  be 
added  ;  fame,  if  I  am  not  misinformed, 
will  tell  that  with  pleafure  to  all  fucceed- 
ing  times. 

He  has  been  informed,  that  your  ma- 
jefty's  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent, 
as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and 
cor.fpicuous.  This  can  indeed  be  truly 
known  to  the  great  fearcher  of  hearts  only. 
He  alone,  who  can  look  into  then,  can 
difoern  if  [hey  are  fincere,  and  the  main 
intention  correfponds  with  the  appearance; 
and  your  majeity  cannot  take  it  amifs  if 
fuch  an  author  hints,  that  his  fecret  ap- 
probation is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
the  commeniktion  of  men,  who  may  be 
ca'ily  miltaken,  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter 
their  fuperiors.  Bur,  if  he  has  been  told 
the  truth,  fuch  a  cafe  as  his  will  certainly 
fjrike  your  majeity  with  aftonifhme.nt  ; 
and  may  raife  that  rommiferation  in  your 
royal  brealt,  which  he  has  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  excite  in  thofe  of  his  friends  : 
who,  by  the  molt  unreafonable  and  ill- 
fo  n  >d  conceit  in  the  world,  have  ima- 
gined,  hat  1  th inking  uci.-.g  could  for  feren 


years  together  live  a  ftranger  to  its  owa 
powers,  exercifes,  operations,  and  Mate; 
and  to  what  the  great  God  has  been  doing 
in  it,  and  to  it. 

If  your  majeity,  in  your  rroft  retired 
addrefs  to  the  king  of  kings,  Should  think 
of  fo  Angular  a  cafe,  you  may  perhaps- 
maVe  it  your  devout  requeft,  that  the  reign 
of  your  beloved  fovereign  and  confort  may 
be  renowned  to  a'.l  pofterity  by  the  recovery 
of  a  foul  now  in  the  utmoft  ruin,  the  re- 
ftaration  of  one  utterly  loft,  at  prefent 
amonglt  men.  And  Should  this  cafe  arFect 
your  royal  breaft,  you  wili  recommend  it 
to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly 
devout,  who  have  the  honour  to  be  known 
to  your  majelly  :  many  fuch  doubtlefs 
there  are,  though  courts  are  not  ufually 
the  places  where  the  devout  refort,  ot 
where  devotion  reigns.  And  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  multitudes  of  the  pious 
throughout  the  land  may  take  a  cafe  to 
heart,  that  under  your  majeity 's  patronage 
comes  thus  recommended. 

Could  fuch  a  favour  as  this  restoration, 
be  obtained  from  heaven  by  the  prayers  of 
your  majeity,  with  what  tranfport  of  gra- 
titude would  the  recovered  being  throw 
himfelf  at  your  majefty's  feet,  and, 
adoring  the  divine  power  and  grace,  pro- 
fefs  himfelf, 

Madam,  voiir  majeftv's  molt  obliged 
and  dutiful  fervant, 

Simo.v  Browne. 
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BROWNE  (Peter),  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  at  nrft  provof 
of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Cork  :  in 
the  palace  of  which  fee  he  died  in  17355  after  having  diftin- 
guifned  himfelf  by  fome  writings.  1.  A  refutation  of  Toiand's 
Chriftianity  not  myfterious.  This  was  the  foundation  of  his  pre- 
ferment j  which  occafioned  him  to  fay  to  Toland  himfelf,  that 
it  was  he  who  had  made  him  bifhop  of  Cork.  2-  The  progrefs, 
e:;tent,  and  limits  of  the  human  underftanding.  This  was  meant 
as  a  fupplemental  work,  difplaying  more  at  large  the  principles 
on  which  he  had  confuted  Toland.  3.  Sermons.  He  pub- 
lifned  alio,  4.  A  little  volume  in  nmo,  againft  the  cuilom  of 
.drinking  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  It  was  a  fafhion  among 
the  Whigs  of  his  time,  to  drink  to  the  glorious  and  immortal 
memory  of  king  William  III.  which  greatly  difgufted  our  bifhop, 
as  well  as  other  orthodox  and  jacobitical  prelates,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  given  rife  to  the  piece  in  queftion. 

BROWNE  (Isaac  Hawkins)  [r],  an  ingenious  englifh  poet, 
was  born  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  Staffordfhire,  Jan.  21,  1706, 
of  which  place  his  father  was  the  minifler.  He  received  his 
grammatical  inftitution,  nrft:  at  Lichfield,  then  at  Weftrrfinfter; 
whence,  at  16  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow.  He  re- 
mained there  till  he  had  taken  a  degree  of  M.  A.  ;  and,  about 
1727,  fetrled  himfelf  in  Lincoln's  inn,  where  he  feems,  like 
many  ethers,  to  have  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the  mufes, 
than  to  the  law.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  wrote  a  poem 
on  defign  and  beauty,  which  he  addreffed  to  Mr.  Highmore  the 
painter,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  friendfhip.  Several  other 
poetical  pieces  were  written  here,  and  particularly  his  Pipe  of 
Tobacco.  This  is  an  imitation  of  Cibber,  Ambrofe  Phillips, 
Thomfon,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  who  were  then  all  living  ; 
and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mod  pleafing  and  popular  of  his 
performances.  In  1744,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Trim- 
nell,  archdeacon  of  Leicester.  He  was  chofen  twice  to  ferve 
in  parliament,  nrft  in  1 744,  and  afterwards  in  1748  :  both  times 
for  the  borough  of  Wenlock  in  Shropfhire,  near  which  place  he 
poffeffed  a  confiderable  eftate,  which  came  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  lfaac  Hawkins,  efq.  In  1754  he  publiihed,  what 
has  been  deemed  his  capital  work,  De  animi  immortalitate,  in 
two  books  ;  in  which,  befides  a  moil  judicious  choice  of  matter 
and  arrangement,  he  is  thought  to  have  fhewn  himfelf,  not  a 
fervile  but  happy  imitator  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  The  uni- 
yerfal  applauff  and  popularity  of  this  poem  produced  feveral 
englifh  tranflations  of  it,  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  the  belt  of  which 
.is  that  by  Soan.e  Jeriyns,  efq.  printed  in  his  "  Mifcellanies." 
[a]  Eiog.  Brit.  2d  edit. 
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Mr.  Browne  intended  to  have  added  a  third  part,  but  went  no 
farther  than  to  leave  a  fragment.  A  tranilation  has  fince  ap- 
peared in  1795,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Lettice. 

This  excellent  perfon  died,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  the  14th 
of  Feb.  1760,  in  his  55th  year  ;  much  regretted  by  all  his  friends, 
and  as  it  mould  feem  with  the  jutted  reafon  :  for  his  moral 
accomplishments  are  reprefented  as  no  ways  inferior  to  his  in- 
tellectual. And,  in  1768,  the  prefent  Hawkins  Browne,  efq. 
obliged  the  public  with  an  elegant  edition  of  his  father's  poems, 
in  large  octavo  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  print  of  the  author,  from, 
a  painting  of  Mr.  Highmore,  engraved  by  Ravenet. 

BROWNE  (Sir  William),  a  phyfician  of  our  own  times, 
was  fettled  originally  in  that  line  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  •,  where  he 
published  Dr.  Gregory's  Elements  of  catoptrics  and  dioptrics  ; 
tranflated  from  the  latin  original,  by  William  Browne,  M.  D. 
at  Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk.  By  whom  is  added,  1.  A  method  for 
finding  the  foci  of  all  fpecula,  as  well  as  lenfes  univerially  j  as 
alio  magnifying  or  leiTening^a  given  object  by  a  given  fpeculum, 
or  lens,  in  any  affigned  proportion.  2.  A  folution  of  thofe  pro- 
blems which  Dr.  Gregory  has  left  undemonftrated.  3.  A  par- 
ticular account  of  microfcopes  and  telefcopes,  from  Mr.  Huy- 
gens;  with  the  difcoveries  made  by  catoptrics  and  dioptrics  :  the 
fecond  edition  ;  illuftrated  with  ufeful  cuts,  curiouiiv  and  cor- 
rectly engraven  by  Mr.  Senex,  8vo.  By  the  epigram  tranferibed 
below  [s],  he  appears  to  have  been  the  champion  of  the  fair  fex 
at  Lynn  in  1748.  Having  acquired  a  competency  by  his  pro- 
JfefTion,  he  removed  to  Queen-fquare,  Ormond-ftreet,  London,, 
where  he  refided  till  his  death,  which  happened  March  10,  1  774, 
at  the  age  of  82.  By  his  will  he  left  two  prize-medals  to  be 
annually  contended  for  by  the  Cambridge  poets.  By  his  lady, 
who  died  July  25,  1763,  in  her  6cth  year,  he  had  one  daughter, 
grandmother  to  the  prefent  fir  Martin-Browne  Folkes,  bart.  A 
great  number  of  lively  effays,  both  in  prole  and  verfe,  the  pro- 
duction of  his  pen,  were  printed  and  circulated  among  his 
friends.  Among  thefe  were,  1.  Ode  in  imitation  of  Horace, 
©de  3.  lib.  iii.  addrefied  to  the  right  hon.  fir  Robert  Wal- 
polefV],  on  ceafing  to  be  miriller,  Feb.  6,  174.1  ;  defigned  a? 

a  juft 

[s]   Dnmino  Wilhelmo  Browne  Milits.     Who  night  and  Jay  preys  on  the  viftim- 

niaid. 
3>.c,  miles,  terror,  caftigatorque  gigantis,        Herculean  labour  Lerna's  monfters  flew  ; 
Viclima  cji  virgo  node  dieque  cadit.  Oh,  may  thy  labcur  ihofe  of  Lynn  lubduji 

Hereuleo  montnis  purgata  eft   Lerna  la- 
bore,  [t]   This  edition  of  the  OJe  was  in- 
Monlbis  purgetur  Lennn  Ktbore  tuo.           fcribci  to  George  ear)  of  Orfoid,  as  an  at-' 

knrwledgsrr.ert  of  favours  conferred  by  his 
In  Englifh.  lord  (hip,  a*  well  as  by.  his  hither  and  ■•:   -.:- 

Be  thou,  o  knight,  the  giaat's  fevurge  and     father:     On  the  rirft  iutitution  of  tl 

dread,  litia,  Jir  William  JJ!i>.<.ne  tiadihe  honour 

of 
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o  juft  panegyric  on  a  great  minifler,  the  glorious  revolution,  pro* 
tetlant  fucceffion,  and  principles  of  liberty.  To  which  is  added; 
the  original  Ode,  defended  in  commentariolo,  by  fir  William 
Browne,  M.  D.  1765,  4to.  2.  Opufcula  varia  [u]  utriufque 
linguae,  medicinam;  medicorum  collegium;  literas,  utrafque  aca'-t 
demias  ;  empiricos,  eorum  cultores  ',  folrcitatorem,  prxftigiato- 
rem  •,  poeticen,  criticen  ;  patronum,  patriam  5  religionem,  liber- 
tatem,  fpectantia.  Cum  prrefatione  eorum  edkionem  defendente. 
Aurflore  D.  Gulielmo  Brownie,  equite  aurato,  M.  D.  utriufque 
et  medicorum  et  phyficorum  S.  R.  8.  1765,  410.  3.  Appendix 
altera  ad  opufcula-,  oratiuncula  [x],  collegii  medicorum  Londi-. 
ncnfis  cathedrae  valedicens.  In  comitiis,  pofiridie  divi  Michaelis, 
mbcclxxyii.   ad  collegii   adminiftrationem  renovandam  defig- 

natis } 


of  being  appointed  one  of  the  earl's  deputy- 
lieutenants,  and  was  named  in  his  lordlhip's 
tint  commiffion  of  the  peace. 

[u  j  This  little  volume  (which was  cated 
*'  Ex  area  diita  regiuali,  mdcclxv.  tn 
nonas  Januarias,  lpfo  Ciceronis  et  ai it  is 
natali")  contained,  i.  Oratio  Harvelanu, 
in  theatro  collegii  medicorum  Londinenfis 
habita,  1  75  1.  -.  A  vindication  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  in  reply  to  folichor-gc- 
neral  Murray,  1753.  3.  Ode,  in  imitation 
of  Horace,  Oae  I.  addreffed  to  the  di 
Montague.  With  anew  interpretation,  in 
commentariolo,  1  765.  4.  The  Ode,  above- 
mentioned,  to  fir  l-'obert  Walpole.  Some 
timebefoie,  lir  William  had  publifhed  odes 
in  imitation  of  Horace  ;  addreffed  to  lir 
]ohn  Dolben,  to  fir  John  Turner-,  todoli-r 
Afkew,  and  to  Robert  lord  Walpole. 

[x J  This  farewell  oration  contains  fi> 
many  curious  particulars  of  fir  William's 
life,  that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed 
to  fee  fome  extracts  from  it.  "  The  manly 
age  and  inclination,  with  conformable  Itu- 
dics,  I  diligently  applied  to  the  ptadica  of 
phyfic  in  the  country  :  where.,  as  that  age 
advifeth,  1  fought  riches  and  friendfnips. 
But  afterwards,  being  fatiated  with  friends, 
whom  truth,  not  flattery,  had  procured  ; 
fatiated  with  riches,  which  Galen,  not  for- 
tune, had  prcfenred;  I  refo:  ted  immediate- 
ly to  this  college  :  where,  in  further  obe- 
dience to  the  fame  advifer,  I  might  totally 
addicl  myfelf  to  the  fervice  of  honour. 
Conducted  by  your  favour,  inftead  of  my 
own  merit,  1  have  been  advanced,  through 
various  degrees  of  honour,  a  molt  delight- 
ful climax  indeed,  even  to  the  very  higheft 
of  all,  which  the  whole  profefiion  of  phyfic 
hath  to  confer.  In  this  chair,  therefore, 
twite  received  from  the  elects,  thewing 
ibeir  favour  to  himfelf,  he  confeffeth  much 
more  thantc  the  college,  your  pKtfident, 


Acknowledges,  that  he  has  happy  been  ; 
And,  now,  content  with  acting  this  fweet 

fcene, 
Choofes  to  make  his  exit,  like  a  gueft 
Retiring  pamper'd  from  a  plenteous  teaft : 

in  order  to  attach  himfelf  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  no  longer,  as  before,  folely 
to  the  college,  but,  by  turns,  alio  to  the 
medicinal  fprings  of  his  own  country  ;  al- 
though, ab  a  phyfician,  never  unmindful 
01  his  duty  vet  after  his  own  manner,  with 
hilarity  rather  than  gravity:  to  enjoy  li- 
berty more  valuable  than  lilver  and  gold,  as 
in  his  own  1  ight,  becaufe  that  of  mankind, 
not  without  pride,  which  ever  ought  to  be 
its  infeparable  companion. 

Now  the  free  foot  (hall  dance  its  fav'rite 

round. 

Behold  an  inftance  of  human  ambition!  not 
to  be  fatiated,  but  by  the  conqueft  of  three, 
as  it  were,  medical  worlds;  lucre  in  the 
countiy,  honour  in  the  college,  pleafure  at 
medicinal  fprings !  I  would,  if  it  were  pof- 
fible,  be  delightful  and  ufeful  to  all:  to 
myfelf  even  totally,  and  equal  :  to  old  agey 
though  old,  di  jinet:ic;.lly  oppohte  ;  not  a 
ccnlor  and  chaftifer,  but  a  commender  and 
encouraaer,  of  youth.  I  would  have  mine 
fuch  as,  hi  the  fatire, 

Crifpus's  hoary  entertaining  age, 

Whole  wit  and  manners  mild  alike  engage".- 

The  age  of  praefiding,  by  the  cuftom  of 
our  prasdecefTors,  was  generally  a  lultrum, 
five  years  ;  although  our  Sloane,  now  happy, 
like  another  Nellor,  lived  to  fee  three  ages, 
bothasprrefident,  and  as  man.  But  two  years 
more  than  fatisfy  me  :  for,  that  each  ot  th* 
elects  may  inhis  turn  hold  thaiceptre  of  pru- 
dence! 
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hatts;  machinaque  incendiis  extinguendis  npta  fontra  permhTos 
rebel  les  munitis  [v]  ;  habita  a  D.  Gulielmo  Browne,  equice  au- 
ratn,  pnefide,  1768.  4to.  4.  A  farewell  oration,  &c.  (a  trans- 
lation of  the  preceding  article)  1768,  4to.  5.  Ffagmentum  Ifaaci 
Hawkins  Browne,  arm.  five  Anti-Bolmbrokius,  liber  primus  [z]. 

Tranilated 


dence,  far  more  defirable  than  power,  given 
by  Caius,  which  the  law  of  juftice  and 
aeouity  recommends, 

No  tenure  pleafes  longer  than  a  year — 

But  in  truth,  among  fuch  endearing  friend- 
fhips  with  you,  fuch  delightful  converfa- 
lions,  fuch  ufeful  communications,  with 
which  this  amiable  fituation  hath  bieired 
jne,  one  or  two  things,  as  is  ufual,  have 
happened  not  at  all  to  my  fatisfaction. 
One,  that,  while  moft  ftudious  of  peace 
myfelf,  1  hoped  to  have  praeferved  the 
peace  of  the  college  fecure  and  intire,  I  too 
loon  found,  that  it  was  not  otherwife  to  be 
(ought  lor  than  by  war  :  but  even  after  our 
firft  adverlary,  bcaule  inconfiderable,  was 
inftantly  overthioi.vu,  and  his  head  com- 
pletely cut  off  by  the  hand  of  the  law,  yet 
from  the  fame  neck,  as  if  Hydra  had  been 
our  enemy,  fo  many  other  heads  broke  out, 
yea,  and,  with  inhuman  violence,  broke 
into  this  very  fer.ate,  like  moniters  f-.vim- 
mirig  in  our  medical  fea,  whom  I  beheld 
with  unwilling  indeed,  but  with  dry  or  ra- 
ther fixed  eyes,  becaufe  not  fufpeciing  the 
leaft  mifchief  from  thence  to  the  college, 
and  therefore  laughing,  fo  far  from  fearing. 
The  other,  in  reality,  never  enough  to  be 
lamented,  that,  while  I  flattered  myfelf 
with  having,  by  my  whole  po.ver  of  per- 
fualion,  in  the  room  of  Orphaean  mufic, 
raifed  the  Croonian  medical  lecture  as  it 
were  from  the  (hides  into  day,  if  there 
could  be  any  faith  in  folemn  promifes ;  that 
faith  being,  to  my  very  great  wonder,  vio- 
lated, this  lecture,  like  another  Eurydke, 
perhaps  looked  after  by  me  toohaftily,  be- 
loved by  me  too  defperately,  inltantly  flip- 
ped back  again,  and  fled  indignant  to  the 
fh.ides  below."  He  ufed  to  fay  lie  rellgucd 
the  prefidentfhip  becaufe  he  would  not  flay 
to  be  beat : — alluding  to  the  attack  of  the 
licentiates. 

fV]  The  a<ftive  part  taken  by  lii  Wi!- 
li.Jhi  Browne,  in  the  contett  with  the  licen- 
tiates, occalioned  his  being  introduced  by 
Mr.  Foote  in  his  Devil  upon  two  iticks. 
Upon  Foc;te  s  exact  reprefentation  of  him 
villi  his  identical  wig  and  coat,  tall  figure, 
and  glafs  Itiffly  applied  to  hi",  eye,  he  Unc. 
him  a  :ard  complimenting  him  on  having 


fo  happily  reprefented  him  ;  but,  as  he  hai 
forgot  his  muff,  he  had  lent  him  his  own. 
This  good-natured  method  of  re.enting  dis- 
armed Foote. 

[z]  The  author  moJeftly  calls  this  "  a 
verv  hairy  performance  ;"  and  fays,  "  In 
my  journey  from  Oxford  to  Bath,  meetuig 
with  continued  rain,  which  kept  me  three 
days  on  the  road,  in  compaffion  to  nayfer- 
vants  and  horfas  ;  and  having  my  friend  a 
pocket  companion,  I  found  it  the  belt  en- 
tertainment my  tedious  baiting  could  af- 
ford to  begin  and  fin  i  fa  this  tranflation." 
This  was  dated  Oct.  24.  176;  :  and  his 
fecond  part  was  completed  on  the  2cth  of 
the  following  month  :  "  My  undertaking," 
he  fays,  "  to  complete,  as  -.veil  as  1  could, 
the  Fragment  of  my  fiend,  hath  appeared 
to  me  fo  very  entertaining  a  work,  even 
amongft  the  moil  charming  delights,  ani} 
moll  cheerful  conversions  at  Bath  ;  tlut 
I  have  ufed  more  expedition,  if  the  very 
many  avocations  there  be  contidered,  in 
performing  this,  than  in  that  former  iranf- 
lation;" and  to  this  part  was  prefixed  a 
congratulatory  poem,  '4  to  lt'aac  Hawkins 
Browne,  efq.fon  of  his  deceafed  friei.d,  on 
his  coming  of  age,  Dec-  7,  1760. " — The 
good  old  knight's  Opufcnla  were  continu- 
ally on  the  increafe.  The  very  worthy 
mader  of  a  college  at  Cambridge,  now  liv- 
ing, relates  a  .lory  of  him,  that,  waiting  for 
lir  William  in  fome  room  at  the  college 
where  he  was  come  to  plage  a  near  relation, 
he  lojnd  him  totally  abforbed  in  thought 
ever  a  fine  quarro  volume  ot  theleOpufcula, 
which  he  conftantly,  lie  faid,  carried  about. 
with  him,  that  they  might  be  benefited  by 
frequent  revifals. — Once  making  a  vtfit  to 
the  late  bifaop  of  Gloucefter  at  Prior  Park, 
while  he  waited,  he  amufeu  himfelf  with. 
reading  Horace, which  hehad  in  hispockef. 
After  the  tirlt  compliments  were  paft,,he 
took  an  opportunity  to  atk  Lis  ijriihip'a 
fenfe  of  a  palfige,  adding,  that  he  himfelf 
underftood  it  fo.  The  bifhop  replied,  he 
doubled  not  his  idea  was  right;  and  aik.d 
him  to  walk  in  the  garden  ;  at  the  fame 
time  he  winked  to  the  fervant  to  keep  him 
there  a  good  while,  and  then  to  let  him  out 
at  a  backdoor,  which  was  done.—0:i  a 
controverfy  fora  raker  in  the  parifli  where 
be!iv?i  U)  Lor  i:-:i}  car-  ::  .  .  '.  warmly 
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Tranflated  for  a  fecond  Religio  medici.  By  fir  William  Browrie<J 
late  prefident,  now  father  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  fellow 
of  the  royal  fociety,  1768,410.  6.  Fragmentum  Ifaaci  Hawkins 
Browne  completum,  J  769,  410.  7.  Appendix  ad  opufcula  ;  fix 
Odes  [a],  1770,  4to.  8.  Three  more  Odes,  1771,410.  9.  A 
propofal  on  our  coin  [e]  ;  to  'remedy  all  prefent,  and  prevent  all 
future  diiorders.  To  which  are  prsefixed,  preceding  propofalg 
of  fir  John  Barnard,  and  of  William  Shirley,  efq.  ort  the  fame 
fubject.  "With  remarks.  1774,  4to.  10.  A  new  year's  gift.  A 
problem  and  deaionftration  on  the  XXXIX  Articles  [c],  1772^ 

410. 


as  to  open  taverns  for  men,  and  coffee- 
houfe  breakfafts  for  ladies,  he  exerted  him- 
felf  greatly  ;  wondering  a  man  bred  at  two 
univei  fines  fhould  be  fo  little  regarded. 
(He  had  been  expelled  one,  and  therefore 
taken  degrees  at  another. )  A  parifhioner 
anfwered,  "  he  had  a  calf  that  fucked  two 
cows,  and  a  prodigious  great  one  it  was." — 
He  ufed  to  frequent  the  annual  ball  at  the 
ladies'  boarding-  fchool,  Queen  -  fquare, 
merely  as  a  neighbour,  a  good-natur'd  man, 
and  fond  of  the  company  of  fprighfly  young 
folks.  A  dignitary  of  the  church  being  there 
one  day  to  fee  his  daughter  dance,  and 
finding  this  upright  figure  ftationed  there, 
told  him  he  believed  he  was  Hermippus 
reJivi-vus  who  lived  aJihelitu  fuellurmn. — 
When  he  lived  at  Lynn,  a  pamphlet  was 
written  again  ft  him:  he  nailed  it  up  agnir.ft 
bis  houfe-uoor.  —  At  the  age  of  80,  on  St. 
Luke's  day  1 77  1 ,  he  came  to  Batfon's  cof- 
fee-houfe  in  his  laced  coat  and  band,  and 
fringed  white  gloves,  to  fhew  himfeif  to 
Mr.  Croiby,  then  lerd  mayor.  A  gentle- 
man prefent  obfei  ving  that  he  looked  very 
well,  he  replied,  "  he  had  neither  wife  nor 
debts." 

[a]  t.  De  feneclufe.  Ad  amicum  D. 
Rogerum  Lcng,  apud  Cantabrigienfes,  auke 
cMitodcm  Pembrokiana?,  theologum,  aftro- 
nomum,  do&iffimum.  jucundifhrnum,  m~ 
imm  noiiagefimum  agentem.  fcripta:.  Ad- 
jecfa  verfione  anglica.  Ab  amico  D.  Guli- 
elmo  Browne,  annum  agente  fere  cifoge- 
firaum.  2  De  choreis,  et  feftivitate.  Ad 
Kobilifiimumducerri  Leodenfem,diemWal- 
liae  principis  n2taiem  acidulis  Tunbrigian- 
fibus  celehrantem,  fcripta.  A  theologo  ief- 
tivo,  D.  Gcorgio  Lewis.  Adje&a  Verfione 
anglica  ab  amico,  D.  Gulielmo  Browne. 
3.  De  ingenio,  et  jucundttate.  Ad  Lodoi- 
tum amicum,  faceidctem  camianum,  inge- 
xiiofiftimum,  jucundiffimum,  fcripta.  Ad~ 
jecta  verlione  anglica..  A  D.  Gulielmo 
Browne,  E.  A.  O.  M.  L.  P.  S.  R.  S.  4.  De 
Wilk'tfio,  et  libertate.  Ad  doitorem  Tho- 
mam  Wilfcn,  theologum  dodillimum,  li- 


berrimum,  tam  mutui  amici,  Wilkefify 
amicum,  quam  fuum,  fcripta.  5.  De  otio 
medentibus  debito.  Ad  Moyfasum  ami- 
cum, medicum  Bathoniae  doclifiimum,  hu- 
maniffimum,  fcripta.  6.  De  potiore  me- 
tall  is  libertate  :  et  omnia  vincente  foiti-* 
tudine.  Ad  ecrrum  utiiufque  patronum, 
Gulielmum  ilium  Pittium,  omni  et  titula 
ct  laude  majorem,  fcripta. 

[bJ  To  the  moft  revered  memory  of 
the  fighthonourtfble  A rthr."i  Onflow, fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  during  xxxiii 
years  ;  for  ability,  judgement,  eloquence,' 
integrity,  impartiality,  never  to  be  (bigot-  , 
ten,  or  excelled  :  who  fitting  in  the  gallery, 
on  a  committee  ot  the  licufe,  the  day  of 
pubtifliing  this  propofal,  and  feeing  the  au- 
thor there,  fent  to  fpeak  with  him,  by  the 
chaplain  ;  and,  after  applauding  his  per- 
formance, defired  a  frequent  correfpond- 
ence,  and  honoured  him  with  particular 
refpeft,  all  the  reft  of  his  life,  this  was, 
with  moil  profound  veneration,  inferibed. 

[c]  "  Tbisprobh  m,and  demonftratioal 
thobgh  now  firft  publifhed,  on  account  of 
the  prarfent  controvcriy  concerning  thefe 
articles,  owe  their-birth  to  my  beip.g  called" 
&pon  to  fti'nicvibc  them,  at  an  early  period 
ot  fife.  For  in  my  foph's  year,  171  1 ,  be- 
ing a  (Indent  at  Peter-houfe,  in  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Cambridge,  jnft  nineteen  year9 
ol  ace,  and  having  performed  all  my  exer- 
cifes  in  the  fthools  (and  alio,  a  ftr'ft  oppo-i 
nency  extraordinary  to  an  ingenious  pupil 
of  his,  alterwards  Dr.  Barnard,  prebendary 
of  Norwich)  on  mathematical  quseftionsy 
at  the  particular  requcft  ef  Mr.  prodtor" 
Laugh  ton,  of  Clare-hail,  who  drew  me 
into  it  by  a  promife  of  the  fenior  optime 
of  the  year),-I  was  then  firft  informed,  thai 
fubferibing  thefe  articles  was  a  neceffary 
ftep  to  taking  my  degree  of  B.  A.  as  well  as' 
all  other  degrees.  1  had  confidcrcd  long 
before  at  fchool,  and  on  my  admiffioi'i  in 
1  ~oy,  that  the  univcrfal  profeffion  of  reli- 
gion muff  much  more  concern  me  through 
life,  to  provide  for  my  Happinefs  hereafter, 

than' 
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[to.  ii.  The  pill  plot.  To  doctor  Ward,  a  quack  of  merry 
nemory,  written  at  Lynn,  Nov.  30,  1734.  1772,  4to.  12.  Cor- 
e&ions  in  verfe  [d],  from  the  father  of  the  college,  on  fon  Ca- 
talan's Gout  difiertation  :  containing  falfe  phyfic:,  falfe  logic, 
al'fc  philofophy,  1772,410.  13.  Speech  to  the  royal  fociety, 
[772,  4to.  14.  Elogy  and  addrefd,  1773,  4to.  15.  A  latin  ver- 
ion  of  Job,  unflniftied,  4to.  We  fhall  fubjoin  a  well-known 
spigram  [e],  by  fir  William  Browne*  which  the  critics  have  pro- 
lounced  to  be  a  good  one  : 

The  king  to  Oxford  fent  a  troop  of  horfe, 
For  tories  own  no  argument  but  force ; 
With  equal  fkill  to  Cambridge  books  he  fent, 
For  whigs  admit  no  force  but  argument. 


aan    the   particular  profeffion  of   pliyfic, 

zhich  I  propofed  to  piirfue,  to  provide  tor 

ly  raor;  convenient  exiftence  here  :   and 

lereloie  had  feledted  out  of  the  library  left 

y  my  father  (who  had  himfelf  been  aregu- 

Irphylician,  educated  under  the  tuition  of 

r J. Ellis,  M   D.  afterwards  mafterof  Caius 

ollege),Chilling'.vorth's  Religion  of  a  pro- 

:ftant ;  the  whole  famous  proteftant  and 

opifh     controverfy;     Commentaries    on 

ripiure  ;   and  fuch  other  books  as  fuited 

ly  purpofe.      I  particularly  pitched  upon 

lree   for   perpetual    pocket-companions; 

leau's     greek     Teftament,     Hippocratis 

phoriftica,  and  Elzevir  Harace  ;  expect- 

from  the  rirft  to  draw  divinity,  from 

le  fecond  phyfic,  and  from  th;  laft  good 

nfe  and  vivacity.    Here  I  car/not  forbear 

collecting  my  partiality  for  St   Luke,  be- 

ufe  he  was  aphyfician  ;  by  the  particular 

eafure  I  took  in  perceiving  the  fuperior 

rity  of  his  greek,  over  that  of  the  other 

/angelifts.   But  1  did  not  then  know,  what 

was  afterwards  taught  by  Dr.   Freind's 

arned   hiitory  of  phyiic,  that  this  purity 

as  owing  to  his  beinsa  phyfician,and  con- 

quently  converfant  with  our  greek  fathers 

phyiic.     Being  thus  fortified,  1  thought 

ivfelf  as  well  prepared  for  an  encounter 

ith  thefe  articles,  as  fo  young  a  perfon 

)uld  reafonably  be  expected.      I  therefore 

termined  to  read  them  over  as  carefully 

id  critically  as  I  could  :  and  upon  this, 

tet  with  To  many  difficulties,  utterly  irre- 

mcileable   by  me  to  the  divine  original, 

tat  I  almoft  delpaired  of  ever  being  able 

fubfcribe  them.     But,  not  to  be  totally 

fcouraged,  I  refolved  to  reconfider  them 

th  redoubled  diligence  :   and  then  at  laft 

id  the  pleafure  to  difcover,  in  article  vi. 

id  xx.   what  appeared  to  my  bell  private 

dgement  and  ui>derftanding  a  clear  folu- 

Dnof  all  the  difficulties,  and  an  abfolute 

Vol.  III.  ; 


defeazance  of  that  exceptionable  authority, 
which  inconfiftently  with  fcripture  they 
feem  to  affume.  I  fubfcribe  my  name  to 
whatever  I  offer  to  the  public,  that  I  may 
be  anfwerable  for  its  being  my  fincere  fen- 
timent  :  ever  open  however  to  conviction, 
by  fuperior  reafon  and  argument.' 

William  Browne.'' 
[n]   Although  the  corrections  are  jocu- 
lar, it  is  not  intended  that  they  fhould  be 
lefs,  but  more  fenfibly  felt,  for  that  very 
reafon  :  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace, 


Ridiculum  acri 


Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  fecat 
res. 

AD  FILIVM. 
Vapulans  lauda  bacu'um  paternum, 
Invidtim,  fili,  fi/ge  fufpicari, 
Cujus  j£  denum  trepidavit  aetas 

Claudere  luftrum. 

The  author  repeated  thefe  veffes  to  Dr. 
Cadogan  himfelf,  who  cenfured  their  want 
of  rhyme  :  he  anfwered,  that  "  the  gout 
had  a  lourth  caufe,  lludy,  which  was  never 
his  cafe  :  if  he  did  not  underitand  law  and 
gavelkind,  he  would  not  talk  to  him  ;  for 
there  were  two  forts  of  gout,  freehold  and 
copyhold  :  the  firft  where  it  was  hereditary, 
the  other  where  a  perfon  by  debauchery 
took  it  up." 

[e]  The  following  by  an  Oxonian, 
which  gave  rife  to  that  by  fir  William,  a 
at  lealt  as  good  : 

The  king,  obferving  with  judicious  eyes, 

The  Mate  of  both  his  univerfities, 

To  Oxford  fent  a  troop  of  horfc  ;  and  why  ? 

That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty  : 

To  Cambridge  books,  as  very  well  difcern- 

ing, 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 


-BROWNRIG, 
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BROWNRIG,  or  BROUNRIG  (Ralph),  bifhop  of  Exe- 
ter, was  fon  of  a  merchant  at  Ipfwich,  and   born  1592.     At 
fourteen  he  was  lent  to  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge-,  of  which 
he  fucceflively  became  fcholar  and  fellow.     He  was  appointed 
prevaricator  when  James  I.  vifited  the  univerfity.     He  was  lirlt 
collated  by  Dr.  Felton,  bifhop  of  Ely,  to  the  rectory  of  Barley  in 
Herefordihire ;  and,  in  1621,  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely. 
He  took  the  degree  of  D,  D.  at  Oxford  in  1628  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lich- 
field, which  he  quitted  on  being  made  archdeacon  of  Coventry 
in   163 1.     He  was  likevvife  mailer  of  Catherine-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  years  1637,  !^3^j  i<^43>  anc^  ^44,  ciifcharged 
the  office  of  vice-chancellor.     In  1641   he  was  prefented  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham,  by  Dr.  Morton,  bifhop  of 
that  fee  ;  and  the  fame  year  nominated   to  fucceed  Dr.  Hall,, 
tranflated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Norwich,  in  the  fee  of  Exeter. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  his  relation  Mr.  John 
Pym,  and  others  of  the  preibyterian  (lamp,  by  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  much  efteemed,  forfook  him,  and  fuffered  him  to' 
be  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his  fee  •,  and  about  1645,  the  par- 
liament partv,  taking  offence    at   lbme    pafiages  in   a  fermon  I 
preached  by  him  before  the  univerfity,  on"  the  king's  mauguHj 
ration,  removed  him  from  the  maflerfhip  of  Catherine-hall.  After  I 
fhis  he  fpent  feveral  years  at  the  houfe  of  Thomas  Rich,  of  Sun- 
ning, efq.  in   Berkfhire  \  and  at  London,  at  Highgate,  and  St. 
Edmundfbury.     It  is  faid,  he  had  the  courage  to  advife  Oliver1 
Cromwell  to  reltore  Charles  II.  to  his  jufc  rights.    About  a  year 
before  his  deceafe,  he  was   chofen  preacher  at,  the  Temple  in 
London.     A  violent  fit  of  the  ftone,  his  old  diftemper,  attended'' 
with  the  dropfy,  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
in  1659.   He  was  once  married,  but  never  had  a  child.  Dr.  Gau- 
den,  who  had  known  him  above  thirty  years,  declares,  that  he  | 
never  heard  of  any  thing  faid  or  done  by  him,  which  a  wife  and  ; 
good  man  would  have  v.  ifhed  unlaid  or  undone  [f]. 

BRUCE  (James),  was  born  in  Scotland  about  the  year 
1729,  of  an  ancient  and  refpeclable  family,  which  had  been  in 
pofleflion  for  feveral  centuries  of  fome  of  the  eflates  which  he 
owned  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe.  Indeed  Mr.  Bruce  more  than 
intimates  that  he  w"as  defcended  from  fome  antient  kings.  At 
an  early  period  he  was  fent  for  education  to  a  boarding-fchool 
at  or  near  Hoxton,  where  his  acquaintance  commenced  with  fe- 

[f]    Forty  of  his  fermons,  being  fuch  more,  in  1674,  fol.  in  three  volumes.  The 

ashadbeen  perufed  and  approved  of  by  Dr.  preface  to  the  firft  volume  is  a  letter  from 

Cauden,    were    publifhed    at   London    in  bifhop    Gauden    to  the    publillier,    dated 

1662,  fol.  by  William   Martyn,    M.   A.  June  12,  1 661,  wherein  he  gives  both  the 

preacher  at  the   Rolls.     Thefe  were  re-  author  and  the  fermons  a  very  great  cha« 

printed,  with  the  addition  of  twenty-five  racier. 
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K  :ral  refpectable  perfons,  and  particularly  fome  of  the  family  of 
the  Barringtons,  whofe  friendfhip  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his 
life.     Returning  to  Scotland,  he   experienced   from  his   father, 
who  had  given  him  a  ftep-mother,  a  degree  of  ill  treatment 
which  occanoned  him   to  refolve  on  quitting  his  country.     He 
accordingly  came  to  London,  and  foon  afterwards  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Allen,  a  wine-merchant,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued the  wine  trade  during  feveral  years.     An  i/difpofitioii 
of  his  wife,  which  terminated  in  her  death,  induced  him  lj  carry 
her  to  France,  and  the  lofs  of  her,  it  may  be  conjectured,  in- 
clined him  to  continue  his  travels.     At  the  latter  end  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham's  miniflry,  about   176 1,  he  returned  from  a 
tour  through  the  greateft  part   of  Europe,  particularly  through 
the  whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  about  to  retire  to  his 
fmall  patrimony,  in  order  to  embrace  a  life  of  ftudy  and  reflec- 
tion, when  chance  threw  him  into  a   very  fhort  and  defultory 
converfation  with  that  nobleman.     He  foon  afterwards  received 
an  intimation  of  a  defign  to  employ  him,  which  proved  abortive 
by  the  refignation  of  his  intended  patron.     He  then  received 
fome   encouragement    from   lord   Egremont   and  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  and  in  a  fhort  time  a  propofal  from  lord  Halifax,  to 
explore  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  to  which  he  acceded.    The  con- 
fulfhip  of  Algiers  becoming  vacant  at  this  juncture  (1763),  he 
was  appointed  to  it,  and  immediately  fet  out  for  Italy.    At 
Rome  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Naples ;  from  whence 
he  again  returned  to  Rome.     He  then  went  to  Leghorn,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Algiers. 

He  fpent  a  year  at  Algiers,  and,  having  a  facility  in  acquiring 
languages,  in  that  time  qualified  himfelf  for  appearing  on  any 
part  of  the  continent  without  an  interpreter  •,  but  at  this  inftant 
orders  arrived  from  England  for  him  to  wait  for  further  orders 
as  conful.    He  accordingly  remained  in  his  poft  until  1765. 

In  June  1764  he  follicited  leave  of  abfence  from  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  to  make  fome  drawings  of  antiquities  near 
Tunis.  He  had  before  this  been  to  Mahon  and  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  He  was  fhip-wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Tunis,  and  plun- 
dered of  all  his  property. 

In  1 768  we  find  him  at  Aleppo,  and  in  Auguft  that  year  he  was 
at  Cairo,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Abyflinia,  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  entered  either  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  or 
the  beginning  of  1 769.  His  flay  in  that  country  was  about 
four  years,  as  he  returned  to  Cairo  the  15th  of  January  1773. 
The  tranfactions  of  this  period,  which  occupied  a  fpace  of  near  fix 
years,  from  1768  to  1773,  were  publifhed  in  5  vols.  410.  17905 
and  abound  with  events  fo  extraordinary,  and  prefent  in- 
ftances  -of  perfeverance  and  intrepidity  fo  wonderful,  that,  were 
it  the  production  of  a  man  whofe  character  was  lefs  difputable, 

L  2  it 
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It  would  appear  to  be  the  fabrication  of  a  romantic  brain.  FroK 
the  difcoveries  of  Mr.  Bruce,  however,  geography  has  received 
material  improvements ;  and  that  natural  hiftory  has  acquired 
new  and  valuable  information  is  attefted  by  the  celebrated 
french  naturalift,  the  count  de  BulTon,  in  an  advertifement  pre- 
fixed to  the  3d  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  birds  [g]. 

During  Mr.  Bruce's  abfence,  his  relations  confidering  him  as 
dead,  took  fome  meafures  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  his  property, 
which  they  were  near  fucceeding  in,  when  he  returned  home. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  an  effeclual  method  of  difappointing 
any  future  hopes,  by  a  fecond  marriage  •,  the  confequence  of 
which  was  one  if  not •  more  children.  In  1784  his  lady 
died,  and  in  1790  he  publifhed  his  travels,  a  new  edition  of 
which  was  negotiating  with  a  bookfeller  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Kinnaird,  the  latter  end  of  April 
1 794,  owing  to  a  fall  down  his  ftaircafe,  in  which  he  dillocated 
his  breaft-bone  Fh]. 

BRIT- 


[cl  Mr.  Barrington's  ftatement  of  the 
degree  of  credibility  to  which  our  traveller 
was  entitled,  may  be  alfo  feen  in  vol. ix. 
p.  252,  ot  the  Europ.  Mag. 

[h]  The  following  account  of  Mr. 
Bruce  is  extracted  from  a  late  traveller, 
Mr.  Lettice,  who  vilited  him  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1792- 

**  Linlithgow,  Sept.  25,  1792. 

"  It  was  impoffible  to  be  within  two 
miles  of  Kinnaird,  and  to  quit  the  neigh- 
bourhood without  withing  to  offer  our  re- 
fpects  to  the  abyllinian  traveller,  and  re- 
queuing permiffion  to  infpeet  his  mufeum. 

"  The  latter  point  being  obtained  for- 
tunately gave  us  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
Mr.  Bruce  himfelf,  who  received  us  with 
flattering  marks  of  attention.  When  we 
had  taken  fome  refrefhment,  he  was  ob- 
liging enough  to  accompany  us  to  his  mu- 
feum, and  to  direct  his  librarian's  fearch 
for  fuch  objects  as  he  thought  likely  to  in- 
tereft  our  curioftty  :  upon  many  of  them 
he  himfelf  commentedin  a  very  agreeable 
manner,  relating  at  the  fame  time  feveral 
little  incidents  and  anecdotes  connected 
v\ith  the  occasions  of  procuring  them, 
which  enhanced  both  our  entertainment 
and  information.  This  repofitory  occupies 
a  large  room,  and  its  valuable  furniture  is 
arranged  in  a  number  of  neat  glazed  ca- 
binets, each  having  a  cupboard  below  it, 
beautifully  painted  with  the  figure  of 
fome  curious  object  of  natural  hiftory, 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  his  afriean  tour; 
masy  of  them  found  on  the  coafts  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  This  mufeum  con- 
fiiis,  as  you  will  imagine,  not  folely  of  ar- 


ticles from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
neral kingdoms,  of  curious  petrifactions, 
lufus  naturse,  &c.  but  has  many  rare  fpe- 
cimens  of  art,  diftinguifhed  by  their  Angu- 
larity, or  exquiiite  woikmanfhip;  and 
laftly,  a  collection  of  abyffinian  and  ara- 
bian  manufcripts. 

"  As,  after  a  curfory  Purvey  of  fome 
thoufand  articles,  without  an  opportunity 
of  making  notes  whilft  the  objects  are  be- 
fore the  eye,  it  is  impoffible  to  be  furs 
that  the  moil  curious  may  not  have  efcaped 
the  memory,  I  find  little  inclination  to 
fpecify  thofe  which  mine  may  have  re- 
tained. If  I  mention,  among  the  petrifac- 
tions, a  horfe's  knee  agatized,  or  fpeak  of 
ftones  more  curioufly  reticulated  than  per- 
haps moft  other  collections  can  exhibit,  it 
is  with  the  mortification  of  having  forgotten 
many  things  more  worthy  of  curiofity. 
Ores  of  every  defcription  you  will  natu- 
rally anticipate.  The  variety  and  fplcndor 
of  the  fea-fhells,  net  to  mention  the  no- 
velty of  many  of  them,  are  fcarcely  to 
be  equalled  elfewhere.  Among  the  rep- 
tile kind,  none  perhaps  more  defervedly 
claimed  our  notice  than  the  ferpent  con-' 
fulted  in  divination  ;  but  of  that,  you 
know,  Mr.  Bruce  has  particularly  treated 
in  his  book. 

"  Among  the  artificial  curiofities  which  \ 
were  fhewn  us,  was  a  drinking  cup,  or  gob- 
let, with  four  heads,  emboffed  round  the 
outride;  an  antique  fiom  Rhodes  ;  and  i\ 
model  of  it  executed  at  Glafgow.  in  a  man-' 
ner  highly  creditable  to  the  ikill  of  the 
britifh  artift.  Any  thing  relative  to  thc! 
Nile,  the  full  object  of  the  abyilinian  tra- 
veller 
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BRUCIOLI  (Anthony),  a  laborious  writer,  was  born  at 
Florence  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  xvth  century.  Having 
.meddled  in  1522  in  the  plot  formed  by  fome  fiorentine  citizens 

againft 


veller,  was  fure  to  attach  every  fpectator ; 
and  Mr.  Bruce  himfelf  feemej  not  nri- 
pleafantly  interefted  in  difplay:ng  his  in- 
vention to  meafure  the  rife  and  fall  of  that 
river  ;  a  brazen  bar  with  a  graduated  fcale 
ingcnioully  converted  *  to  that  purpofe 
from  fome  cramps  ufed  in  the  arches  of 
Egyptian  ciftcrns  :  nor  did  he,  perhaps, 
with  lefs  feeling,  oil  our  attention  to  the 
hilt  of  a  fpear  marked  by  bullets  dif- 
charged  at  himfelf,  but  fortunately  miff- 
ing aim,  in  an  encounter  with  a  defperate 
banditti  of  affaffins  and  robbers. 

"  Had  Horace  himfelf  been  at  our  el- 
bow, and,. viva  voce,  founded  in  our  ears  : 

Nil  admirari  prope   res  eft  una,  Numki, 
Sec. 

it  had  been  impoffible  not  to  have  felt  a 
paroxyfm  of  admiration  when,  next,  we 
beheld  two  cups  made  from  the  horns  of 
the  very  bullock  who  roared  through  them 
no  founds  of  welcome  to  the  bloody  ban- 
quet furnifhed  from  his  own  living  flefh  to 
the  royal  epicuies  of  Gondar  ;  two  cups 
turned  by  the  delicate  hand  of  one  of  his 
abyffmian  majefty's  daughters,  and  pre- 
ferred by  herfelf  to  Mr.  Bruce,  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  entertainment  and  reception 
at  that  polite  court. 

"  haft  of  all  we  were  favoured  with 
infpection  of  the  cabinet  of  manufcripts, 
written  upon  parchment  of  goat-fkins,  and 
manufactured  by  the  priefts  of  thofe  coun- 
tries. From  the  account  which  Mr.  Bruce 
has  given  of  the  low  ftate  of  religion  and 
fcience  in  Arabia,  it  is  but  too  probable 
that  the  priefthood,  a  channel  through 
which  all  the  literature  of  Europe  iince 
the  revival  of  letters  has  tirft  been  derived 
to  our  enlightened  quarter  of  the  globe, 
has  in  Abyffinia  contributed  little  elfe  to 
the  extenfion  of  knowledge  than  the  ma- 
terial  fubftance  of  books. 

"  Mr.  Bruce  mentioned  to  us,  that 
thirty  different  languages  were  fpoken  in 
the  camp  of  one  of  the  caravans  in  which 
lie  had  occafionally  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  and  that  it  was  hi;  devire 
to  have  procured  a  tranflation  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (from  the  arabic,  I  believe) 
j  into  them  all.    This  was  executed  for  him 

*  Under  the  diftreffins  circumftahce,  I 
furae  accident,  of  his  mathematical  npparai 


in  ten  of  them,  beautifully  written  inaethi- 
opic  characters,  and  each  in  a  different 
coloured  ink,  to  prevent  a  coniufion  of 
tongues,  which,  in  this  inffance,  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  miraculous.  To  fpare  the 
ears.of  the  unlearned,  and  perhaps,  at  fome 
moments,  his  own  recollection,  he  calls 
thefe  languages,  with  fome  humour,  the 
red,  blue,  green,  or  yellow  languages,  &.c 
according  to  the  colour  of  its  character. 
Upon  Mr.  Bruce's  (hewing  thefe  manu- 
fcripts to  a  lady  diftinguifhed  for  the  yiva- 
c*ity  of  her  remark,  and  informing  her 
that  the  word  kifs,  which  occurs  in  Solo- 
mon's long,  is  to  be  met  with,  expreiiing 
the  fame  idea,  in  fome  paffages  of  his  rain- 
bow of  languages,  ihe  plealanily  obferved 
to  him — "  1  always  told  you,  Mr.  Bruce, 
that  killing  is  the  fame  all  the  world  over." 

M  Before  we  departed,  Mr.  Bruce  oblig- 
ingly accompanied  us  to  an  inclofure  in 
his  park  to  lhew  us  his  abyffinian  fheep. 
They  are  entirely  white,  except  their 
heads,  which  are  black.  Their  tails  are 
large  ;  and,  indeed,  the  animal  is  larger 
than  our  common  fheep.  They  are  ex- 
tremely tame,  and  often  very  frolickfome. 
The  three  or  four  remaining  in  Mr. 
Bruce's  poffeffion  are  unfortunately  all 
males.  One  of  them  bred  with  a  fhe- 
goat,  but  the  offspring  died. 

"  Except  a  month  or  two  in  fummer, 
which  Mr.  Bruce  paffes  upon  an  eftate  in 
the  Highlands,  he  Ipends  the  reft  of  the 
year  chiefly  at  Kinnaird,  divided  betwixt 
his  mufeum,  his  books,  and  his  rural  im- 
provements, in  elegant  retirement  and  let- 
tered converfation-  This  latter  eftate  has 
defcended  to  him  from  anceftors  of  his 
name,  who  have  fuccefiively  poffefled  it 
upwards  of  380  years.  He  has  rebuilt  the 
family  maniion  fince  his  return  from  his 
travels.  In  what  we  faw  of  it,  good  tafte 
and  convenience  equally  prevailed.  The 
park  appears  to  be  well  wooded  and  plea- 
fant,  and  his  fituation  commands  fome  of 
the  tineft  views  of  the  Forth.  His  mufe- 
um, every  article  of  which,  by  affociation, 
of  ideas,  muft  recal  fome  incident,  fome 
fcene,  fome  object  new  or  ftrange  in  his 
travels,  cannot  but  be  to  h  m  a  fund  of  per- 
petual entertainment  and  delight,  which, 
through  the  liberality  of  his  character,  as 

think  he  faid,  of  having  been  deprived,  by 
us. 
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againft  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  afterwards  pope  under  th 
name  of  Clement  VII.  he  was  obliged  to  expatriate  himfelf,  and 
withdrew  into  France.  The  Medicis  being  driven  out  of  Flo- 
rence in  1527,  this  revolution  brought  him  back  to  his  country. 
But  the  liberty  with  which  he  chofe  to  fpeak  againft  the  monks 
and  priefts,  raifed  a  fufpicion  of  his  being  attached  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Luther.  He  was  put  into  prifon,  and  would  not  have 
escaped  an  ignominious  death  but  for  the  kind  offices  of  his 
friends ;  who  procured  a  mitigation  of  his  punifhment  to  an 
exile  of  two  years.  He  then  retired  to  Venice  with  his  brothers, 
who  were  printers  and  bookfellers,  and  employed  their  prefTes 
in  printing  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  of ,  which  the  moil 
known  and  the  moft  in  requeft  is  the  whole  bible  tranflated  into 
Italian,  with  annotations  and  remarks.  This  bible  made  much 
noife,  and  was  put  by  the  papifts  in  the  number  of  heretical 
books  of  the  fir!!  clafs  ;  but  the  proteflants  held  it  in  fuch  high 
efleem  that  it  paffed  through  feveral  editions.  The  moft  ample 
and  the  moft  fcarce  is  that  of  Venice,  1546  and  1548,  3  vols, 
folio.  Brucioli  pretends  to  have  made  his  tranflation  from  the 
hebrew  text :  but  the  truth  is,  that,  being  but  moderately  verfed 
in  that  language,  he  made  ufe  of  the  latin  vernon  of  Sant~t.es 
Pagninus:  Kis  other  works  are,  1.  Italian  tranflations  of  the 
natural  hiftory  of  Pliny,  and  feveral  pieces  of  Ariftotle  and 
Cicero.  2.  Editions  of  Petrarch  and  Bocace,  with  notes. 
3  Dialogues,  Venice,  1526,  folio.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  ftill  alive  in  1554. 

BRUEYS  (David  Augustin),  a  french  writer  of  a  fmgular 
hiftory  and  character,  was  born  at  Aix  in   1640,  and  trained  in 
calvinifm  and  controverfy.     He  wrote  againft  Bofluet's  Exposi- 
tion de  la  foi,  or  Expofition  of  the  faith  ;  but  the  prelate,  inftead 
of  anfwering,  converted  him.    Brueys,  become  catholic,  com- 
bated with  the  protectant  minifters,  with  Jurieu,  Lenfant,  and  I 
La  Roche  ;  but  his  airy  fpirit  not  rightly  accommodating  itfelf  I 
to  ferious  works,  he  quitted  theology  for  the  theatre.     He  com-! 
pofed  jointly  with  Palaprat,  his  intimate  friend,  feveral  comedies! 
full  of  wit  and  gaiety.     We  have  alfo  of  this  writer  a  profaic  pa-! 
raphrafe  of  Horace's  Art  of  poetry,  which  is  properly  nothing! 
but  a  continued  commentary  upon   it.     In  his  latter  years,  he  I 

3  man  of  learning,   and   a  citizen  of  the  lite.     The  whole  outward'man  is  fuch  as 

world,  he  freely  communicates  to  all  who  amiouEces  a  character  well  calculated  to 

csn  hr.ve  any  pretenfion  to  approach  him.  contend  with  the  difficulties  and  trying  OC' 

"  As  every  thing  is  interesting  that  re-  cations  which  fo  extraordinary  a  journey 

lates  to  extraordinary  men,  you  will  not  be  was  lure  to  throw  in  his  way.     That  his 

difpleafed  with  a  trait  or  two  of  the  abyf-  internal  character,  the  features  of  his  un- 

linian   traveller's    perfon.     His   figure  is  derftanding  and  his  heart,  correfpond  with 

above  con>mon  fize,  his  limbs  athletic,  but  thefe  outward    lineaments,  you  who  have 

well  proportioned ;    his   complexion  fan-  read  his  work  cannot  be   at  any  lofs    tc 

»uine,  his  countenance  manly  and  good-  know." 


itumoured;  and  his  manners  eafy  and  po« 


became 
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became   again  a  controverfial  writer  in  the  religious  way ;  and 
thus  may  be  faid  to  have  imitated   Bellarmiffe  and  Molier 
turns.     He   died  at  Montpelier  in  1723,  aged  835   and  all  his 
dramatic  pieces  were  collected,  1735,  in  three  vols.  i2mo. 

BRUGES  (John  de),  a  flemifh  painter,  brother  and  difciple 
of  Hubert  Eick,  is  looked  upon  as  the  firlt  inventor  of  the  art 
of  painting  in  oil.  This  artift  cultivated  chemiftry  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  followed  painting.  One  day,  trying  to  make  a 
yarnifh  of  a  particular  quality,  he  found  that  linfeed  oil  or  nut- 
oil,  mixed  with  colours,  compofed  a  iblid  and  gloffy  fubftance, 
that  required  no  varnifh.  He  made  ufe  of  tins  fecret,  which 
went  with  him  into  Italy,  and  from  thence  all  over  Europe. 
The  firft  picture  painted  in  this  method  was  prefented  to  rA- 
phonfus  I.  king  of  Naples,  who  admired  the  new  fecret. 
Jean  de  Bruges  flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  xvth  century. 

BRUHIER  d'Ablaincourt  (Jean  Jacques),  of  Beau- 
yais,  M.  D.  of  the  academy  of  Angers,  died  in  1756  ;  was  one 
of  the  raoft  fertile  writers  of  the  prefent  century.  We  have  by 
him,  1.  Caprices  d'imagination,  or  letters  on  divers  fubjects, 
[2mo.  In  this  work  the  author  appears  as  a  phyfician,  meta- 
physician, moralift,  and  critic.  2.  A  treatife  on  fevers,  1746, 
3  vols.  i2mo.  3.  Obfervations  on  the  cure  of  the  gout  and 
rheumatifm,  by  Hoffmann  and  James.  4.  DifTertations  on  the 
uncertainty  of  the  figns  of  death,  1746,  2  vols.  i2mo.;  and 
many  others. 

BRUIN  (John  de),  profeflbr  of  natural  philofophy  and  ma- 
:hematics  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  1620.  He  went 
ihrough  a  courfe  of  philofophy  at  Leyden  ;  and  then  purfued 
lis  ftudies  at  Bois-le-duc,  where  he  was  very  much  efteemed 
>y  Samuel  des  Marets,  who  taught  philofophy  and  divinity  in 
:hat  place.  He  went  from  thence  to  Utrecht,  where  he  learnt 
:he  mathematics,  and  then  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  ob> 
:ained  leave  to  teach  them.  He  was  afterwards  made  profeflbr 
it  Utrecht  \  and  becaufe  the  profeflors  had  agreed  among  them- 
selves that  every  one  might  teach  at  home  fucli  a  part  of  philo- 
bphy  as  he  fhould  think  fit,  de  Bruin,  not  contented  with  teachi- 
ng what  his  public  profefibrfhip  required,  made  alfo  difledlions, 
md  explained  Grotius's  book  De  jure  belli  et  pacis.  He  had 
incommon  fkill  in  diflefcing  animals,  and  was  a  great  lover  of 
experiments.  He  made  alfo  obfervations  in  aftronomy.  He 
jublifhed  diflertations  De  vi  altrice,  De  corporum  gravitate  et 
evitate,  De  cognitione  Dei  natural!,  De  lucis  caufa  et  origine, 
5cc.  He  had  a  difpute  with  Ifaac  Voffius,  to  whom  he  wrote  a 
etter,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1663  ;  wherein  he  cites  Vo'f- 
ius's  book  De  natura  et  proprietate  lucis,  and  ftrenuoufly  main- 
tains the  hypothefis  of  Defcartes.  He  wrote  alfo  an  apology 
or  the  cartefian  philofophy  againft  a  divine,  named  Vogdfang/ 
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In  i<55^  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Utrecht* 
fifter  to  the  wife  of  Daniel  Elzevir,  the  famous  bookfeller  of 
Amlterdam  ;  by  whom  he  had  two  children  who  lived  but  a 
few  days.  He  died  in  1675,  and  his  funeral  oration  was  pror 
nounced  by  Graevius. 

BRU  MO  Y  (Peter),  a  very  diftinguifhed  Frenchman,  was 
born  at  Rouen  in  1688,  and  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
jefuits  in  1704.  After  teaching  the  belles  lettres  in  the  country,, 
he  was  called  at  length  to  Paris,  and  charged  with  the  education 
of  the  prince  of  Talmont,  as  alfo  with  fome  articles  in  the  Jourr 
nal  de  Trevoux.  He  died  in  1742,  after  having  fignalized  him- 
felf  by  certain  literary  productions  ;  the  chief  of  which  are, 
1.  Le  Theatre  des  Grecs,  &e-  or,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
taining tranflations  of  greek  tragedies,  with  difcourfes  and 
remarks  upon  the  greek  theatre,  3.  vols.  4to.  This  is  a  very 
profound  and  well-reafoned  work  ;  the  tranflations  are  as  ele- 
gant as  faithful,  and  the  whole  is  full  of  tafle.  Some  think, 
that,  in,  his  parallels  of  antient  and  modern  pieces,  he  has  done 
too  much  juftice  to  the  former,  and  too  little  to  the  latter.  This 
may  be  true  •,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  equally  true,  that  Perrault, 
La  Motte,  Voltaire,  and  others,  who  have  thus  leaned  to  the 
iide  of  the  moderns,  had  not  fcholarfhip  enough  to  read  the  an- 
tients  in  their  original  languages,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
competent  to  a  juft  and  proper  criticifm  upon  them.  The 
above  work  has  been  publiihed  in  englifh,  in  3  vols.  4to.  2.  A 
collection  of  divers  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe,  in  4  vols.  i2mo. 
This  man  did  honour  to  his  fociety  by  his  character,  his  man? 
ners,  and  his  works. 

BRUN  (Charles  le),  an  illuftrious  french  painter,  was  of 
fcottifh  extraction,  and  born  in  1(5 19.  His  father  was  a  ftatuary 
by  profeflion.  At  three  years  of  age  it  is  reported  that  he  drew 
figures  with  charcoal ;  and  at  twelve  he  drew  the  picture  of  his 
uncle  fp  well,  that  it  Hill  paries  for  a  fine  piece.  His  father 
being  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Seguier,  and  having  brought 
his  fon  along  with  him,  the  chancellor  of  that  name  took  a 
liking  to  him,  and  placed  him  with  Simon  Vouet,  an  eminent 
painter,  who  was  greatly  furprifed  at  young  Le  Brun's  amazing 
proficiency.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  Fontainbleau,  to  take 
copies  of  fome  of  Raphael's  pieces.  The  chancellor  fent  him 
next  to  Italy,  and  fupported  him  there  for  fix  years.  Le  Brun, 
in  his  return,  met  with  the  celebrated  Ppuflin,  by  whofe  con- 
verfation  he  greatly  improved  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  contracted 
a.  friend  (hip  with  him  which  lafted  as  long  as  their  lives.  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  a  good  judge  of  painting,  took  great  notice  of 
le  Brun,  and  often  fat  by  him  while  he  was  at  work.  A  paint- 
ing of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  finifhed  in  1651,  raifed  his  reputar 
tiqn  to  the  higheft  pitch.     Soon  after  this,  the  king,  upon  the 

reprefett" 
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■cprefentation  of  M.  Colbert,  made  him  his  firfl  painter,  and 
inferred  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  His  majefty  em- 
ployed two  hours  every  day  in  looking  over  him,  whilit  he  was 
lainting  the  family  of  Darius  at  Fontainbleau.  About  1662,  he 
>egan  his  five  large  pieces  of  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet  the  actions  of  that  con~ 
meror  in  a  more  glorious  light  than  Quintus  Curtius  in  his 
riftory.  He  procured  feveral  advantages  for  the  royal  academy 
)f  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris,  and  formed  the  plan  of  an- 
other  for  the  ftudents  of  his  own  nation  at  Rome.  There  was 
"carce  any  thing  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in 
jrhich  he  was  not  confulted.  It  was  through  the  intereft  of  M. 
Colbert  that  the  king  gave  him  the  direction  of  all  ids  works, 
md  particularly  of  his  royal  manufactory  at  the  Gobelins,  where 
ae  had  a  handi'ome  houfe,  with  a  genteel  falary  afligned  to  him. 
He  was  alfo  made  director  and  chancellor  of  the  royal  academy, 
md  lhewed  the  greateft  zeal  to  encourage  the  fine  arts  in 
France.  He  was  endowed  with  a  valt  inventive  genius,  which 
extended  itfelf  to  arts  of  every  kind.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  and  manners  of  all  nations.  Befides  his  extra- 
ordinary talents,  his  behaviour  was  fo  genteel,  and  his  addrefs  fo 
pleafing,  that  he  attracted  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  whole 
pourt  of  France  :  where,  by  the  places  and  penfions  conferred 
on  him  by  the  king,  he  made  a  very  confiderable  figure.  He 
died  at  his  houfe  in  the  Gobelins  in  1690,  leaving  a  wife,  but  no 
children.  He  was  author  of  a  curious  treatife  of  Phyfiognomy  -y 
and  of  another  of  the  characters  of  the  paflions. 

The  paintings  which  gained  him  greateft  reputation  were, 
befides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  thofe  which  he  fi- 
nifhed  at  Fontainbleau,  the  great  ftair-cafe  at  Verfailles,  but 
efpecially  the  grand  gallery  there,  which  was  the  laft  of  his 
works,  and  is  laid  to  have  taken  him  up  fourteen  years.  A  more 
particular  account  of  thefe,  or  a  general  character  of  his  other 
performances,  would  take  up  too  much  room  here.  Thofe  who 
want  further  fatisfaction  on  this  fubject,  may  confult  the  writ- 
ings of  his  countrymen,  who  have  been  very  lavifli  in  his  praifes,. 
and  very  full  in  their  accounts  of  his  works. 

BRUN  (Lawrence  le),  born  at  Nantes  in  1607,  died  at 
Paris  in  1663.  He  wrote  many  pieces  of  latin  poetry.  The 
principal  are,  1.  The  Ignatiad,  in  xii  books  :  the  fubject  is  the 
pilgrimage  of  St.  Ignatius  to  Jerufalem.  This  poem  forms  a 
part  of  his  Virgilius  chrillianus  ;  in  which  he  has  imitated,  with 
more  piety  than  tafte,  the  eclogues,  the  georgics,  and  the  ameid. 
His  Ovidius  chrillianus  is  in  the  fame  ftrain  :  the  heroic  epiftles 
are  changed  into  paftoral  letters,  the  triftibus  into  holy  lamen- 
tations, and  the  metamorphofes  into  (lories  of  converted  peni- 
tents.    By  pere  le  Brun  is  alfo,  L'Eloquence  poetique,  Paris, 
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1655,  4to.  It  is  a  treatife  in  latin  on  the  precepts  of  the  art  of] 
poetry,  fupported  on  examples  drawn  from  the  bed  authors. \ 
At  the -end  is  a  treatife  on  poetical  common-places,  which  may. 
fee  of  fefvoice  to  young  -verfiiiers. 

BRUNI  (Anthony),  native  of  Cafal-Nuovo.  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  was  called  to  the  court  of  the  duke  d'Urbino,  who] 
appointed  him  counfellor  and  fecretary  of  ftate.  His  gentle- 
nefs,  good  humour,  and  friendlinefs  caufed  his  company  to  be; 
much  fought  after  by  both  the  learned  and  the  great.  He  died 
Sept.  24,  1635;.  This  poet,  full  of  imagination  and  of  obfcurity, 
left  heroic  epiftles  in  1 2mo  ;  mifcellaneous  pieces  j  lyric  verfes  ; 
tragedies  •,  and  paitorals.  *  A  facility  of  invention  is  perceived  in 
all  his  works :  but  too  great  a  fondnefs  for  pleafure  hindered 
liim  from  fufficiently  attending  to  corre£tnefs.  The  edition  or 
his  heroic  cpillles,  given  at  Venice  in  1636,  with  an  engraving 
to  each  epiftie,  is  much  in  requeft,  becaufe  thefe  figures  were 
executed  from  thedefigns  of  Dominichino  and  other'able  artifts? 

BRUNO  (Jordano),  was  born  at  Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  About  the  year  1582,  he  began  to  call  in  queftiort 
fonie  of  the  tenets  of  the  romifh  church,  which  occahoned  hisl 
retiring  to  Geneva.  After  two  years  (lay  here,  he  expreffed  his 
diflike  to  calvinifm  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was  expelled  the 
city.  He  went  firft  to  Lyons,  afterwards  to  Touloufe,  and  then 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  profeffor  extraordinary,  becaufe 
the  ordinary  profeflbrs  were  obliged  to  aflift  at  mafs.  From 
Paris  he  came  to  London,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  houfe 
of  M.  Gaftelneau  the  frcnch  ambaflador.  He  was  very  well 
received  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  politer  part  of  the  court- 
His  principal  friends  were  fir  Philip  Sidney  and  fir  Fulke  Gre- 
ville.  At  fir  Philip's  requeft,  he  ccmpofed  his  Spaccio  dells 
foeftia  triumphante  [1]  ;  which  was  printed  in  8vo  in  1584,  and 

dedicated 

[1]   u  Nothing  has  mere  furprifed  the  ®f  the  conftellations ;  for   which  purpofe 

learned  in  England,  than  die  price  which  having  fummoned  the  ftars  together,    he 

a  fmall  book,   intituled,  Spaccio  dclla  be-  complains  to  them  ©f,  the  great  decay  of^ 

ftiatriamphante,   bore   in  a  late  auction,  the  worftiip  of  the  gods,  which  he  thought 

This  book  was  fold  for  thirty  pounds.    As  fo  much  the  harder,  having  called  feveral 

it  was  written  by  one  Jordanus  Brunus,  a  ofthofe  celeftial  bodies  by  the  names  of 

profeffed  atheift,  with  a  defign  to  depreci-  the  heathen  deities,  and,  by  that  means, 

ate  religion,  every  one  was  apt  to  fancy,  made  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  a  book  of 

from  the  extravagant  price  it  bore,  that  the  pagan  theology.     Momus   tells   him, 

there  muft  be  fomething  in  it  very  formi-  that  it    is    not    to  be  wondered  at,  fince 

viable;     I  muftconTefs,  that,  happening  to  there  were  fo  many  fcandalous  ftories  or 

get  a  fight  of  one  of  them  myfelf,  I  could  the  deities  ;  upon  which  the  author  takes 

not  forbear  peiufing  it,    with   this  appre-  occafion  to  call  reflections  upon  all  other i 

Pienfion;  but  found  there  was  fo  very  little  religions,  concluding  that  Jupiter,  after  a- 

«langer  in  it,  that  I  iliall  venture  to  give  full   hearing,  difcarded  the  deities  out  of>< 

nay  readers   a   fair  account  of  the  whole  heaven,  and  called  the  ftars  by  the  names; 

plan  upon  which  this   wonderful  treatife  of  moral  virtues.    This  fhort fable,  whicfij 

is  built.   The  author  pretends,  that  Jupiter  has  no  pretence  in  it  to  reafon   or  argu- 

c?Dce  upon  a  time  rcfolved  on  a  reformation  ruenc,  and  but  a  very  fmall  Glare  of  wit* 
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Idicated  to  that  gentleman.  From  England  he  removed,  in 
)out  two  years,  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  profefibr  for 
te  fpace  of  two  years  more.  He  next  went  to  Prague,  and 
minted  in  that  city  fome  tracts,  in  which' he  openly  discovered 
leiflical  principles.  After  vifiting  fome  other  towns  of 
Icrmany,  he  made  a  tour  to  Venice,  where  he  was  apprehend- 
1  by  order  of  the  inquifition,  tried,  and  convicted  of  his  errors, 
orty  days  being  allowed  him  to  deliberate,  he  promifed  to  re- 
act, them.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  dill  maintained 
is  errors,  and  obtained  a  further  refpite  for  forty  days.    At  lait, 

appearing  that  he  impofed  upon  the  pope  in  order  to  prolong 
is  life,  fentence  was  finally  pafied  upon  him  on  the  9th  of  Fe- 
ruary  j6oo.  He  made  no  offer  to  retract  during  the  week  that 
as  allowed  him  afterwards  for  that  purpofe,  but  underwent 
s  punifhment  on  the  17th,  by  being  burnt  at  a  flake.  Though 
1  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  he  believed  the  effects  of  magic 
id  forccry. 

BRUSCHIUS  (Caspar),  a  latin  hiftorian  and  poet,  was 
>rn  at  Egra  in  Bohemia,  15 18.  He  was  devoted  to  books  from 
:s  childhood,  and  efpecially  to  poetry ;  in  which  he  fo  happily 
cceeded,  that  he  could  make  a  great  number  of  verfes,  and 
•ofe  not  bad  ones,  extempore.  He  began  early  to  publifh  fome 
:  them  on  feveral  fubjects  ;  and  he  got  fo  much  reputation  by 
iem,  that  he  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to  the  dignity  of 
)et  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  received  that  honour  at 
ienna  from  Ferdinand  of  Auftria,  king  of  the  Romans,  in 
,52.  His  bufinefs  thither  was  to  prefent  a  work  to  Maximilian, 
ng  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  him.  It  was  the 
hit  century  of  the  german  monaiteries.  In  his  return  from 
ienna,  he  flopped  at  Pafiau;  where,  finding  a  patron  in  Wolf- 
ing bifhop  of  Salms,  he  refolved  to  fettle,  and  to  remove  his 
arary  and  family.  He  hoped  that  he  could  better  go  on  there 
ith  a  great  work  he  had  undertaken,  which  was,  The  hiftory 
I  all  the  biihoprics  and  bifhops  of  Germany.  He  had  travelled 
luch,  and  looked  into  feveral  records  and  libraries,  to  gather 
laterials  for  his  purpofe.  How  long  he  ftaid  there  does  not  ap- 
;ar  ;  but  he  was  at  BaGl  in  June  1553,  anc*  hved  hi  the  citadel 
I  Oporin,  Arx  Oporina :  fo  they  called  that  famous  printer's 
Dufe,  which  flood  on  a  rifing  ground.  Here  he  publifhed 
ritings  he  had  finiihed  at  PafTau,  fome  in  profe,  and  others  in 
;rfe.  Brufchius  was  married,  but  had  no  children.  He  was  far 
om  being  rich ;  fo  far  that,  if  his  poetical  patrons  had  not 
(Tifted  him,  he  would  have  had  much  ado  to  have  maintained 
imfelf.    Ke  received  prefents  alfo  from  the  abbots  and  abbelTes, 

is  however  recommended  itfelf  wholly  by  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  the  Angularity  of 
i  impiety  to  thofe  weak  men,  who  would    their  opinions. "    Spectator,  No.  3S9. 

whofe 
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whofe  monatteries  he  defcribed.  He  was  very  well  received  by 
■the  abbefs  of  the  convent  of  Caczi :  he  fupped  and  danced  with 
iher,  and  obtained  fome  prefents  from  her,  This,  Melchior  Adanij 
fays,  was  owing  to  his  having  defcribed  the  antiquities  of  that 
convent.  The  liberalities  of  fome  abbots,  while  he  was  with  Opo- 
rin  at  Bafil,  enabled  him  to  buy  a  new  fuit  of  clothes  •,  but  when 
he  found  that  appearing  well  dreffed  in  the  ftreets  procured  him 
many  marks  of  refpect  from  the  vulgar,  he  tore  his  new  finery  t<» 
pieces,  "  as  Haves  (fays  the  fame  author)  that  had  ufurped  their 
matter's  honours."  Brufchius  feems  to  have  been  too  great  a; 
philofopher  for  the  agejie  lived  in,  or  indeed  for  any  age  ;  fori 
what  is  it  that  procures  a  man  refpecl  and  deference  from  the 
vulgar,  the  great  vulgar  and  the  fmall?  nothing  a  jot  fuperior  to 
fine  clothes.  We  think  that  Brufchius  had  better  have  preferved. 
Lis  clothes,  for  the  veneration  they  procured  him  could  do  him 
no  harm,  it  might  do  him  good  •,  and  then  it  would  be  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  veneration  of  judges  and  critics,  when  it  fufferSi 
a  learned  and  deferving  man,  as  it  does  but  too  often,  to  want; 
almott  the  common  neceffaries  of  life.  This  unhappy  man  wasr 
■murdered  in  the  foreft  of  Scalingenbach,  between  Rottemberg. 
on  the  Tauber  and  Winfheim  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  thisf 
ana  lunation  was  concerted  and  carried  into  execution  by  fomei 
gentlemen  againft  whom  Brufchius  was  about  to  write  fome-»j 
thing.  His  writings  are  numerous.  There  is  a  catalogue  of  thenv 
So  be  feen  in  the  epitome  of  Gefner's  Bibliotheque.  His  eccle-?; 
Radical  hiftory  of  Germany  is  faid  to  favour  of  lutheranifm, ; 
with  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  (Irongly  tainted,  from  his 
taking  every  flight  occafion  to  fpeak  ill  of  Rome  and  of  the 
popes. 

BRUTUS   (John-Michael?,  a  very  learned  Venetian,  was 
born  about  15/8,  and  ftudied  at  Padua.     It  appears  from  his 
letters,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country  in  fuch  a  man-» 
sier,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  exile :  but  he  does  not  fay 
upon  what  account,  only  that  it  was  without  any  blemifh  to  his 
honour.     He  travelled  much,  paffing  part  of  his  life  in  Spain, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Tranfylvania,  and  Poland.  Notwith- 
itanding  this  itinerant  kind  of  life,  he  made  himfelf  very  learned, 
as  appears  from  his  notes  on  Horace,  Crefar,  Cicero,  &c.  He  was  - 
in  Tranfylvania  in  1574  ;  having  been  invited  thither  by  prince 
Stephen,  in  order  to  compofe  a  hiftory  of  that  country.      One  of  \ 
his  letters,  dated  from  Cracow,  Nov.  23,  1577,  informs  us,  that 
he  had  followed  that  prince,  then  king  of  Poland,  in  the  expe- 
dition  into  Pruflia,  He  had  a  convenient  apartment  afligned  him  ) 
jin  the  cattle  of  Cracow,  that  he  might  apply  himfelf  the  better  to| 
his  function  of  hiftoriographer.     He  left  Poland  after  the  death  ; 
<of  that  monarch  ;  and  lived  with  William  of  St.  Clement,  ami 
feafiador  from  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  imperial  court.     He  was. 

honoured 
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n'otircd  with  the  title  of  his  imperial  majefty's  hiftoriographer, 
:  was  at  Prague  Jan.  1590;  but  what  became  of  him  after- 
irds,  and  when  and  where  he  died,  Mr.  Bayle  was  not  able  to 
lied. 

His  writings,  become  very  fcarce,  were  fo  earneftly  fought! 
:er  by  the  belt  judges,  that  there  was  great  joy  in  the  republic- 
letters,  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Cromer  had  undertaken  to  pub- 
1  a  new  edition  of  them.  The  fir  ft  part  of  that  defign  was 
:omplifhed  in  1698,  Berlin,  in  8vo.  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty- 
e  pages.  The  Cracow  edition  was  in  1582.  Brutus  promifes, 
one  of  his  letters,  to  add  another  to  them,  wherein  he  de- 
ned  to  treat  of  an  ill  cuftom  of  giving  the  fame  lefty  titles 
perfons  whom  we  write  to  in  latin,  as  are  given  in  common 
iguages.  There  are  but  few  countries  in  which  they  are 
are  nice  in  this  point  than  in  Poland  ;  and  yet  our  Brutus 
)uld  not  conform  to  the  new  ftyle,  not  even  in  writing  to  fome 
'lifh  lords,  but  difpenfed  with  all  ceremonies  that  might  make 
m  deviate  from  the  purity  of  the  ancient  language  of  Rome, 
lis  was  his  only  motive  •,  nor  had  pride  any  thing  to  do  with 
Hear  the  honeft  plain-fpoke>i  man,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
\u\  Poniatowfki :  "  This  is  my  firft  letter  to  you,  which  I 
rite  in  the  roman  manner,  as  I  ufe  to  do  even  to  the  king.  I 
n  bring  myfelf  to  every  thing  elfe,  can  love  you,  obey  you,  and 
ways  regard  you  ;  which  I  fhall  do  very  willingly,  as  you 
ghly  deferve.  But  when  I  have  any  thing  to  write  to  you  in 
tin,  fuffer  me,  without  offence,  to  write  according  to  the  ufe 
the  latin  tongue ;  for  I  cannot  underftand  that  I  am  writing 
your  greatneiTes,  your  magnificences,  &c.  which  exift  no 
here  on  this  fide  the  moon  :  I  am  writing  to  you."  Brutus 
as  right :  fuch  pompous  titles  were  the  introductions  only  of 
irbarous  ages  •,  and  it  is  certain,  that  ancient  Rome  had  no 
:ch  ufage  in  the  time  of  its  greateft  glory,  and  of  its  moft  ac- 
nnplifhed  politenefs. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  hiftory  of  Florence,  compofed  by  our 
rutus,  and  printed  at  Lyons  in  x>62,  is  not  favourable  to  the 
Dufe  of  Medicis  ;  and  that  it  greatly  difpleafed  the  duke  of  Flo- 
:nce. 

BRUYERE'(John  de  la),  a  celebrated  french  author,  was 
orn  at  Dourdan  about  1644.  He  wrote  Characters,  or  de- 
:ribed  the  manners  of  his  age,  in  imitation  of  Theophraftus  ; 
rhich  characters  were  not  always  imaginary,  but  defcriptive  o£ 
ial  perfons.  In  1693  he  was,  by  an  order  of  the  king,  chofen 
member  of  the  french  academy,  and  died  1696.  Father  Bou- 
ours,  Menage,  and  other  french  critics,  have  faid  great  things 
f  his  Characters  i  and  l'abbe  Fleuri,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the 
cademy,  and  according  to  cuftom  made  his  elogy,  calls  his  book 
a  work  very  lingular  in  its  kind,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  fome 

judges. 
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judges,  even  fuperior  to  that  great  original  Theophraftus,  whoil 
the  author  himfelf  at  firft  did  only  propofe  to  imitate."  A  car 
thufian  friar  of  Rouen,  under  the  name  of  de  Vigneul  Marville 
but  whofe  true  name  was  Bonaventura  Dargogne,  a  Spaniard 
wrote  a  critical  piece  againft  the  perfon  and  writings  of  M.  Bruy 
ere ;  but  M.  Colle,  by  an  ingenious  anfwer,  effectually  expofe< 
the  carthufian,  and,  as  the  author  of  the  Ncuvelles  de  la  repub 
lique  des  lettres  obferved,  <c  there  was  not  much  Fikelihooc 
that  M.  de  Vigneul  Marville  would  difpofiefs  the  public  of  th( 
efteem  they  had  conceived  for  the  Characters  of  Bruyere."  It  ha 
happened  accordingly,  for  they  have  kept  their  credit,  and  main 
tained  an  high  reputation  ever  fince.  "  The  Characters  of  Bruy 
ere  (fays  Voltaire)  may  jufllybe  ranked  among  the  extraordinary 
productions  of  this  age.  Antiquity  furnifhes  no  examples  o: 
iuch  a  work.  A  flyle  rapid,  concife,  and  nervous ;  expremom 
animated  and  picturefque  :  an  ufe  of  language  altogether  new 
without  offending  againft  its  eftablifhed  rules,  ftruck  the  public 
at  firfl  •,  and  the  allnfions,  which  are  crowded  in  almoft  everj 
page,  completed  its  fuccefs.  When  la  Bruyere  fhewed  his  worlj 
in  manufcript  to  Malefieux,  this  laft  told  him,  that  the  booi 
would  have  many  readers,  and  its  author  many  enemies.  If 
fomewhat  funk  in  the  opinion  of  men,  when  that  entire  gene- 
ration, whole  follies  it  attacked,  was  palled  away  j  yet,  as  it  con 
tains  many  things  applicable  to  all  times  and  places,  it  is  mors 
than  probable  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten." 

BRUYN  (Cornelius),  painter,  and  a  famous  traveller,  borr 
at  the  Hague,  began  his  travels  through  Ruffia,  Perfia,  and  th(< 
Eaft  Indies  in  1674,  and  did  not  end  them  till  1708  ;  they  wer< 
printed  at  Amfterdam  :  the  voyage  to  the  Levant  in  17 14,  fol 
and  thofe  of  Ruffia,  Perfia,  &c.  in  1 7 18,  2  vols,  folio.  Thi 
edition  is  greatly  efteemed  on  account  of  the  plates  -,  but  th 
edition  of  Rouen,  of  1725,  of  5  vols.  4to,is  more  ufeful,  as  th 
abbe  Bannier  has  improved  the  fcyle,  enriched  it  with  many  ex 
cellent  notes,  and  has  added  to  it  the  voyage  of  Defmoufleaux 
&c.  Bruyn  is  an  inquifitive  and  inftructive  traveller  ;  but  he  i 
not  always  accurate,  and  his  diction  is  far  from  being  elegant. 

BRUYS  (Francis),  born  at  Serrieres  in  the'  Maconnois  ii 
1708,  quitted  his  country  in  order  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  Ge 
neva,  from  whence  he  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  had  fom 
relations  ;  and  there  he  became  calvinift .  A  difpute  with  fom 
divines  obliging  him  to  leave  Holland,  he  retired  into  Germany 
from  whence  he  returned  to  France.  He  there  recanted,  am 
died  fome  time  after  at  Dijon  in  1738,  being  only  30  years  old 
He  publifhed,  1.  Critique  defmtereflce  des  journaux  litteraire 
3  vols.  121110.  2.  Hiftory  of  the  popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  Be 
nedict  XIII.  inclufive,  5  vols.  4to.  1732.  3.  Me  moires  hifto 
riques,  critiques,  et  litteraires,  2  vols.  i2mo.  in  which  are  man 
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nccdotes  of  the  characters  and  works  of  the  learned  men  he  had. 
een  acquainted  with  in  the  different  countries  he  had  vifited. 

BRUZEN  de  laMartiniere  (Anthony  Augustine),  ne- 
hew  of  the  famous  Richard  Simon,  born  at  Dieppe,  and  was 
ducated  at  Paris  under  the  care  of  his  uncle.  In  1709  he  went 
>  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg^  who  had  invited  him. 
ilther  in  order  to  employ  him  in  making  fome  refearches  into 
ie  hiftory  of  that  dukedom.  This  prince  dying,  he  attached 
imfelf  to  the  duke  of  Parma',  and  afterwards  to  the  king  of  the 
'wo  Sicilies,  who  made  him  his  fecretary,  with  an  annual  falary 
f  1200  crowns.  He  had  for  a  long  time  conceived  the  project; 
)r  a  new  geographical  dictionary  ;  which  he  executed  at  the 
[ague,  whither  he  had  retired.  La  Martiniere  died  at  the  Hague 
t  1749,  aged  83.  He  wrote,  Le  grand  dictionnaire  hifto- 
que,  geographique,  et  critique ;  Hague,  1726 — 1730,  10  vols. 
)lio  ;  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  6  vols.  1768,  with  corrections, 
iterations,  and  additions.  It  certainly  is  not  a  firft-rate  per- 
>rmance,  though  one  of  the  belt  of  the  kind.  He  is  likewife 
ie  author  of  feveral  other  works. 

BUC  (George),  a  learned  antiquary,  was  defcended  of  ars 
icient  family,  and  born  in  Lincolnfhire.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
1  wns  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  majefty's  privy 
ramber,  and  knighted  :  he  was  alfo  appointed  mailer  of  the 
wels.  His  writings  are,  1.  The  life  and  reign  of  Richard  III. 
i  five  books  [k].  This  is  properly  a  defence  of  that  king,  whom 
e  would  not  allow  to  have  had  any  deformity  in  body  or  mind. 
.  The  third  univerfity  of  England ;  or,  a  treatife  of  the  foun- 
ations  of  all  the  colleges,  ancient  fchools  of  privilege,  and  of 
Dufes  of  learning  and  liberal  arts  within  and  about  the  mofh 
imous  city  of  London.  With  a  brief  report  of  the  fciences, 
"ts,  and  faculties,  therein  profened,  lludied,  and  praclifed  [l ]» 
[e  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  of  the  art  of  revels. 

BUCER  (Martin),  was  born  in  1491,  at  Scheleftadt,  a 
iwn  of  Alface.  At  the  age  of  feven  he  took  the  religious  habit 
1  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  with  the  leave  of  the  prior  of 
is  convent  went  to  Heidelberg  to  learn  logic  and  philofophy. 
laving  applied  himfelf  afterwards  to  divinity,  he  made  it  his. 
ideavour  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  greek  and 
ebrew.  About  this  time  fome  of  Erafmus's  pieces  came  abroad, 
hich  he  read  greedily.  Meeting  afterwards  with  certain  tracts 
F  Luther,  and  comparing  the  doctrine  there  delivered  with  the 
cred  fcriptures,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  fe- 
:ral  things  in  the  popifn  religion.    Kis  uncommon  learning  and 

[k]  Printed  in  Kearet";  complete  hif,  [1.]  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  folio 
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his  eloquence,  which  was  affvfted  by  a  ftrong  and  mufical  voiced 
and  his  free  cenfure  of  the  vices  of  the  times,  recommended  hira 
to  Frederick  elector  palatine,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains. After  fome  conferences  with  Luther  at  Heidelberg  irt 
1 52  i,  he  adopted  mod  of  his  religious  notions,  particularly  thofe 
with  regard  to  jultiflcation.  However,  in  1532  he  gave  the 
preference  to  the  fentiments  of  Zuinglius  concerning  religion  $■ 
hut  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  reunite  the  two  parties,  who' 
both  oppofed  the  romifh  religion.  He  is  looked  upon  as  one  of* 
the  firft  authors  of  the  reformation  at  Strafburg,  where  he  ,taught 
divinity  for  twenty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  m milters  of  the" 
town.  He  affilted  at  many  conferences  concerning  religion  y 
and,  in  1548,  was  fent  for  to  Auglburg  to  fign  that  agreement 
betwixt  the  proteftants  and  papifts,  which  was  called  the  interim. 
His  warm  oppofition  to  this  project  expofed  him  to  many  diffi- 
culties and  hardfhips  5  the  news  of  which  reaching  England,' 
where  his  fame  had  already  arrived,  Cranmer,  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  come  over,  which  he  rea- 
dily accepted.  In  1549,  an  handfome  apartment  was  affigned 
him  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  falary  to  teach  theo- 
logy. King  Edward  VI.  had  the  greatell  regard  for  him :  being 
told  that  he  was  very  fenfible  of  the  cold  of  this  climate,  and! 
fuffered  much  for  want  of  a  german  ftove,  he  fent  him  an  hun- 
dred crowns  to  purchafe  one.  He  died  of  a  complication  of  dif- 
orders  in  1551,  and  was  buried  at  Cambridge  with  great  funeral 
pomp.  Five  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  his  body 
was  dug  up  and  publicly  burnt,  and  his  tomb  demolished  ;  but  it- 
was  afterwards  fet  up  again  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He 
married  a  nun,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  This  woman 
dying  of  the  plague,  he  married  another;  and,  according  to- 
fome,  upon  her  death  he  took  a  third  wife.  His  character  is 
thus  given  by  Burnet :  "  Martin  Bucer  was  a  very  learnedy 
judicious,  pious,  and  moderate  perfon.  Perhaps  he  was  in-; 
ierior  to  none  of  all  the  reformers  for  learning  :  but  for  zeal,  for 
true  piety,  and  a  mod  tender  care  of  preferving  unity  among  the 
foreign  churches,  Melan&hon  and  he,  without  any  injury  done 
to  the  reft,  may  be  ranked  apart  by  themfelves.  He  was  much 
oppofed  by  the  popifh  party  at  Cambridge  ;  who,  though  they 
complied  with  the  law,  and  fo  kept  their  places,  yet,  either  inv 
the  way  of  argument,  as  if  it  had  been  for  difpute's  fake,  or  in- 
fuch  points  as  were  not  determined,  fet  themfelves  much  to 
leflen  his  efteem.  Nor  was  he  furnifhed  naturally  with  that 
quicknefs  that  is  necefTary  for  a  difputant,  from  which  they  ftu-* 
died  to  draw  advantages  ;  and  therefore  Peter  Martyr  wrote  to 
him  to  avoid  all  public  difputes."  His  writings  were  in  latin 
and  in  german,  and  exceedingly  numerous. 
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BUCHAN  (Elspeth),  was  the  daughter  of  John  Simpfon* 
the  keeper  of  an  inn  at  Fitmy-Can,  which  is  the  half-way  houfe 
between  Banff" and  Portfoy,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  where  he 
was  ftill  living;  in  1784,  being  then  ninety  years  of  age,  and  mar- 
ried to  his  fourth  wife.     His  daughter  Elfpeth  or  Elizabeth,  the 
[abject  of  this  article,  was  born  in  1738  ;  and,  when  (lie  had 
completed  her  one-and-twentieth  year,  was  lent  to  Glaigow  to 
get  herfelf  a  place.   It  was  not  long  before  a  very  acceptable  one 
offered  j  and  (he  accordingly  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Mr.  Mer- 
lin, one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  delft-work  there.    In 
:his  (ituation  (he  had  remained  but  a  (hort  time,  when  (he  ac- 
;epted  propofals  of  marriage  from  Robert  Buchan,  one  of  the 
workmen  in  the  fervice  of  the  fame  Mr.  Martin.    For  any  thing 
hat  is  known  to  the  contrary,  Robert  and  Elfpeth  Buchan  lived 
lappily  together,  having  many  children,  whom  they  educated, 
n  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  (ration  in  life.     At  the  time  of  her 
narriage,  Mrs.  Buchan  was  of  the  epifcopal  perfuafion  ;  but  her 
tufhand  being  a  burgher-feceder,  (lie  adopted  his  principles,  and 
:ntcred  into  communion  with  that  feci.     She  had  always  been  a 
ronftant  reader  of  the  fciipturcs  ;  and  taking  a  number  of  par- 
ages in  a  (trictly  literal  fenfe,  a  practice  which  has  given  birth 
o  numberlefs  corruptions  of  chriflianity  long  before  Mrs.  Bu- 
:han  arofe,  (he  changed  her  opinions  greatly  about  the  year  1779, 
>ecame  the  promulgator  of  many  fingular  doctrines,  and  foon 
trought  over  to  her  notions  Mr.  Hugh  Whyte,  who  was  the 
ettled  relief-miniller  at  Irvine,  and  connected  with  Mr.  Bell  in 
jlafgow,  and   Mr.  Bain  in  Edinburgh  j  and  whoj   upon  Mr. 
kbyte's  abdication  of  his  charge,  fettled  Mr.  Robertfon  in  his 
ilace  at  Irvine.     In  lhort,  (lie  was  continually  making  new  con- 
erts  till  April  1790,  at  which  time  the  populace  in  Irvine  rofe, 
iflembled  round  Mr.  Whyte's  houfe,  and  broke  all  the  windows; 
vhen  Mrs.  Buchan  and  the  whole  of  her  converts,  of  whom  the 
bove-mentioned  were  a  part,  to  the  number  of  forty- fix  perfons, 
sft    Irvine.     The  Buchanites  (for  fo   they  were  immediately 
ailed)  went  through  Mauchlin,  Cumnock  old  and  new,  halted 
liree  days  at  Kirconnel,  palled  through  Sanquhar  and  Thornhill, 
nd  then  fettled  at  a  farm-houfe,  the  out-houies  of  which  they 
iad  all  along  poffefied.  paying  for  them,  as  well  as  for  whatever 
hey  wanted.    This  farm-houfe  (lands  two  miles  fouth  of  Thorn- 
ill,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from  Dumfries. 

The  gentleman  from  whom  this  narrative  was  received,  being 
merchant  in  Glafgcw,  and  having  occasion  to  go  to  that  coun- 
ty, fpent  a  great  part  of  two  days  in  their  company  in  Auguft 
784,  convening  with  mod  of  them ;  and  from  him  we  (hall 
ive  what  he  was  able  to  pick  up  of  their  particular  notions  : 

"  The  Buchanites  pay  great  attention  to  the  bible  ;  being  al- 
ways reading  it,  or  having  it  in  their  pocket,  or  under  their  arm, 
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proclaiming  it  the  belt  book  in  the  world.  They  read,  fing 
hymns,  preach,  and  converfe  much  about  religion-,  declaring  the 
laft  day  to  be  at  hand,  and  that  no  one  of  all  their  company  lhall 
ever  die,  or  be  buried  in  the  earth ;  but  foon  (hall  hear  the  voice 
of  the  lalt  trumpet,  when  all  the  wicked  (hall  be  {truck  dead, 
and  remain  fo  for  one  thoufand  years  :  at  the  fame  moment  they, 
the  Buchanites,  (hall  undergo  an  agreeable  change,  fhall  be 
caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  from  whence  they  mail 
return  to  this  earth,  in  company  with  the  Lord  Jefus,  with  whom 
as  their  king  they  {hall  poilefs  this  earth  one  thoufand  years,  the 
devil  being  bound  with  a  chain  in  the  interim.  At  the  end  of 
one  thoufand  years,  the  xlevil  mail  be  loofed,  the  wicked  quick- 
ened, both  mall  aflail  their  camp,  but  be  repulfed,  with  the  devil 
at  their  head,  while  they  fight  valiantly  under  the  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift  as  their  captain -general. 

"  Since  the  Buchanitcs  adopted  their  principles,  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  nor  confiderthemfelves  bound 
to  anv  conjugal  duties,  or  mind  to  indulge  themfelves  in  any 
carnal  enjoyments  ;  but  having  one  common  purfe  for  their  cafh, 
they  are  all  tillers  and  brothers,  living  a  holy  life  as  the  angels  of 
God  ;  and,  beginning  and  continuing  in  the  fame  holy  life,  they 
lhall  live  under  the  Lord  jefus  Chrift,  their  king,  after  his  fecond 
coming.  The  Buchanites  follow  no  indultry,  being  commanded 
to  take  no  thought  of  to-morrow;  but,  obferving  how  the  young 
ravens  are  fed,  and  how  the  lilies  grow,  they  allure  themfelves 
God  will  much  more  feed  and  clothe  them.  They,  indeed, 
fometimes  work  at  mafon-wright  and  hufbandry  work  to  people 
in  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  then  they  refufe  all  wages,  or  any 
confederation  whatever,  but  declare  their  whole  object:  in  work- 
ing at  all  is  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  inculcate  thofe  important 
truths  of  which  they  themfelves  are  fo  much  perfuaded. 

"  Some  people  call  Mrs.  Buchan  a  witch  -,  which  fhe  treats 
with  contempt.  Others  declare  fhe  calls  herfelf  the  virgin  Mary, 
which  title  fhe  alfo  refufes  ;  declaring  (lie  lias  more  to  boaft  of, 
viz.  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  only  Chrift's  mother  after  the 
flefh,  whereas  fhe  allures  herfelf  to  be  Chrift's  daughter  after  the 
fpirit. 

"  Her  hufband  is  flill  in  the  burgher-feceflion  communion  : 
and  when  I  a!ked  Mrs.  Buchan,  and  others  of  the  Buchanites 
who  knew  me,  if  they  had  any  word  to  any  of  their  acquaint- 
ances in  Glafgow  ?  they  all  declared  they  minded  not  former 
things  and  former  connections-,  but  that  the  whole  of  their  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  their  fellow-faints,  the  living  a  holy  life,  and 
thereby  haftening  the  fecond  coming  of  their  Lord  jefus  Chrift.' 
Mrs-  Buchan  died  about  the  beginning  of  May  .1791  ;  and  as 
her  followers  were  before  greatly  reduced  in  number,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  nothing  more  will  be  heard  of  them. 
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BUCHANAN  (George),  an  flluftrious  perfon,  was  born 
near  Kellerne,  in  the  (hire  of  Lenox  in  Scotland,  [506.  His 
Familv,  never  very  rich,  was  ibon  after  his  birth  reduced  to  great 
ilraits,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  death  of 
lis  father,  who  left  a  widow  with  rive  fons  and  three  daughters  ; 
whom,  neverthelefs,  fhe  brought  up  by  her  prudent  manage- 
ment. Her  brother  Mr.  James  Heriot,  obferving  a  promifing 
genius  in  George  when  at  fchool,  fent  him  to  Paris  for  his  edu- 
cation ;  but  in  two  years  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  own  bad 
[late  of  health  and  want  cf  money,  forced  him  to  return.  About 
i  year  after  he  made  a  campaign  with  the  french  auxiliaries, 
In  which  he  fuffered  fo  many  hardfhips  that  he  was  confined  to 
liis  bed  by  ficknefs  all  the  enfuing  winter.  Earlv  in  the  fpring 
he  went  to  St.  Andrew's  to  learn  logic  under  Mr.  John  Mair, 
whom  he  followed  in  fummer  to  Paris.  Here  he  embraced  the 
.utheran  tenets,  which  at  that  time  began  to  fpread  ;  and,  after 
itruggling  near  two  years  with  ill  fortune,  he  went  in  1526  to 
reach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  which  he  did  for 
wo  years  and  a  half.  The  young  earl  of  Caffilis  meeting  with 
iim,  took  a  liking  to  his  converfation  ;  and  valuing  his  parts, 
kept  him  with  him  for  five  years,  and  carried  him  into  Scotland. 
Upon  the  earl's  death,  about  two  vears  after,  Buchanan  was  pre- 
saring  to  return  to  France  to  refume  his  ftudies ;  but  James  V. 
letained  him  to  be  preceptor  to  his  natural  fon  James,  after- 
wards the  famous  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  Scotland.  Some  far- 
:afms  thrown  out  againll  the  francifcan  friars,  in  a  poem  inti- 
:uled  Somnium,  which  Buchanan  had  written  to  pafs  an  idle 
lour,  lb  highly  exafperated  them,  that  they  reprefented  him  as 
in  atheift.  This  ferved  only  to  increafe  that  diflike,  which  he 
lad  already  conceived  againfl  them,  on  account  of  their  irregu- 
larities. Some  time  after,  the  king  having  difcovered  a  conipi- 
racy  againfl  his  perfon,  in  which  he  was  perfuaded  fome  of  the 
Francifcans  were  concerned,  commanded  Buchanan  to  write  a 
poem  againft  them.  Our  poet,  unwilling  to  difoblige  either  the 
king  or  the  friars,  wrote  a  fewverfes  fufceptible  of  a  double  in- 
terpretation. But  the  king  was  difpleafed,  becaufe  they  were 
not  fevere  enough  ;  and  the  others  held  it  a  capital  offence  lb 
much  as  to  mention  them  but  to  their  honour.  The  king  or- 
dered him  to  write  others  more  poignant,  which  gave  occafion 
to  the  piece  intituled  Francifcanus.  Soon  after,  being  informed 
by  his  friends  at  court  that  the  monks  fought  his  life,  and  that 
cardinal  Beaton  had  given  the  king  a  fum  of  money  to  have  him 
executed,  he  fled  to  England.  But  things  being  there  in  fuch  an 
uncertain  ftate,  that  lutherans  and  papifts  were  burnt  in  the  fame 
fire  on  the  fame  day,  whilft  Henry  VIII.  ftudied  more  his  own 
intereft  than  the  purity  of  religion,  he  went  over  to  France.  On 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  found  his  inveterate  enemy  cardinal  Bea- 
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ton  at  that  court,  with  the  character  of  ambaffador  :  wherefore 
he  retired  privately  to  Bourdeaux,  at  the  invitation  of  Andrew 
Govianus,  a  learned  Portuguefe.  He  taught  in  the  public  fchool 
lately  erected  there  three  years  \  in  which  time  he  wrote  four 
tragedies,  which  were  afterwards  occafionally  publifhed.  The 
Baptifta  was  the  fir  ft  written  though  it  was  the  laft  publifhed, 
and  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  He  wrote  them  to  comply  with 
the  rules  of  the  fchool,  which  every  year  demanded  a  new  fable  ; 
and  his  view  in  choofing  theie  fubjects  was,  to  draw  off  the  youth 
of  France  as  much  as  poffible  from  the  allegories,  which  were 
then  greatly  in  vogue,  to  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,  in  which 
he  fucceeded  beyond  his  hopes.  Mean  while  cardinal  Beaton 
feat  letters  to  the  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  to  caufe  him  to  be 
apprehended  ;  but  thefe  luckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  fome  of 
Buchanan's  friends,  who  prevented  their  effect.  Not  long  after 
lie  went  into  Portugal  with  Andreas  Govianus,  who  had  received 
orders  from  the  king  his  mafter  to  bring  him  a  certain  numbed 
of  men  able  to  teach  philofophy  and  claffical  learning,  in  ths 
tmiverfity  he  had  lately  eftablifhed  at  Coimbra.  Every  thing 
went  well  whilft  Govianus  lived  •,  but  after  his  death,  which 
happened  the  year  following,  the  learned  men  who  followed  him, 
and  particularly  Buchanan,  who  was  a  foreigner  and  had  lew 
friends,  fuffered  every  kind  of  ill  ufage.  His  poem  againft  the 
francifcans  was  objected  to  him  by  his  enemies,  though  they 
knew  nothing  of  its  contents  •,  the  eating  of  flefh  in  lent,  which 
was  the  common  ci^ftom  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  charged 
upon  him  as  a  crime  \  fome  things  which  he  had  laid  glancing, 
at  the  monks,  but  at  which  none  but  a  monk  would  have  been 
offended,  were  alfo  objected  to  him.  It  was  reckoned  a  heinous 
offence  in  him  to  have  faid,  in  a  private  converfation  with  fome 
portuguefe  vouths,  that  he  thought  St.  Auftin  favoured  rather 
the  proteftant,  than  the  popifli  doctrine  of  the  euchariit ;  and. 
two  men  were  brought  to  teftify  that  he  was  averfe  to-  the  romifh 
religion.  After  cavilling  with  them  a  year  and  a  half,  his  ene- 
mies, that  they  might  not  be  accufed  of  groundlefsly  harafung  a 
man  of  reputation,  fent  him  to  a  monaftery  for  fome  months,  to 
be  better  inftructed  by  the  monks ;  who  indeed  were  not  bad  meni 
Buchanan  tells  us,  but  knew  nothing  of  religion.  It  was  chiefly 
at  this  time  that  he  tranflated  the  Pfalms  of  David  into  latin, 
verfe.  Upon  obtaining  his  liberty  in  1551,  he  applied  to  the 
king  for  a  paffport,  to  return  to  France  ;  but  his  majeffy  aiked 
him  to  flay,  and  fupplied  him  with  money  for  his  current  ex* 
pences,  till  he  could  give  him  a  place.  Tired  out  with  delays,. 
Buchanan  went  aboard  a  fhip,  which  brought  him  to  England  > 
where  things  were  in  fuch  confufion  during  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  that  he  refufed  fome  very  advantageous  offers  to  ftay 
here  ;  and  went  to  Francs  in  the  beginning  of  1552.     In  July 
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554,  he  publifhed  his  tragedy  of  Jephtha,  with  a  dedication  to 
Sharks  cle  Cofli,  marflaal  of  France  •,  with  which  the  marfhal 
ito  fo  much  pleafed,  that  the  year  following  he  fent  for  Bucha- 
lan  into  Piedmont,  and  made  him  preceptor  to  his  'fon.  He 
pent  five  years  in  France  with  this  youth,  employing  his  leifure 
tours  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fcfiptures,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
ble  to  judge  of  the  controvedRes  which  at  that  time  divided  the 
hrifrian  world.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  I563,  and  joined 
he  reformed  church  in  that  kingdom.  In  1  565,  he  went  again 
0  France  •,  whence  he  was  recalled  the  year  following  by  Mary 
been  of  Scots,  who  had  fixed  upon  him  to  be  preceptor  to  her 
an,  when  that  prince  mould  be  of  a  proper  age  to  be  put  under 
lis  care.  In  the  mean  time  fhe  made  him  principal  of  St.  Leo- 
tard's college  in  the  univerfity  oi  St.  Andrews,  where  he  refided 
our  years;  but,  upon  the  misfortunes  of  that  queen,  he  joined 
lie  partv  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  by  whofe  order  he  wrote  his 
detection,  reflecting  on  the  queen's  character  and  conduct.  He 
fas  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
bung  king  lames  VI.  He  employed  the  laft  twelve  or  thirteen 
ears  of  his  life  in  writing  the  hiltory  of  his  country,  in  which 
ie  happily  united  the  force  and  brevity  of  Salluit  with  the  per- 
picuity  and  elegance  of  Livy.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28, 
5S2.  The  popii'h  writers,  angry  at  the  part  he  acted  with  re- 
ard  to  queen  Mary,  reprefent  him  in  the  mod  odious  colours  ; 
nit  fir  James  Melvil,  who  was  of  the  oppofite  party  to  him,  and 
herefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  partial  in  his  favour,  tells  us, 
hat  Buchanan  "  was  a  ftoic  philofopher,  who  looked  not  far 
efore  him  ;  a  man  of  notable  endowments  for  his  learning  and 
nowledge  in  latin  poefy,  much  honoured  in  other  countries, 
deafaftt  in  converfation,  rehearfing  on  all  occafions  moralities 
liort  and  initruttivc,  whereof  he  had  abundance,  inventing 
vhere  he  wanted.  He  was  alfo religious, but  was  eafily  ab'ufed; 
nd  fo  facile  that  he  was  led  by  every  company  that  he  haunted, 
Much  made  him  factious  in  his  old  days,  for  he  ipoke  and  wrote 
s  thofe  who  were  about  him  informed  him  ;  having  become 
:are!efs,  following  in  many  things  the  vulgar  opinion,  as  he  was 
laturally  popular,  and  extremely  revengeful  againft  any  man  who 
lad  offended  him  ;  which  was  his  greateft  fault." 

Dr.  Burner,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  reformation,  fays  of  him, 
'  That  though  he  had  been  obliged  to  teacli  fchool  in  exile  for 
ilmoft  twenty  years,  yet  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind  was  not  de- 
nrefTed  by  that  mean  employment.  In  his  writings  there  appear 
lot  only  all  the  beauty  and  graces  of  the  latin  tongue,  but  a  vi- 
gour ot  mind  and  a  quicknefs  of  thought,  far  beyond  Bembo,  or 
he  other  Italians,  who  at  that  time  affected  to  revive  the  purity 
if  the  roman  flyle.  It  was  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  Tolly  ill 
ihfcin;  but  his  ftyle  is  fo  natural  and  nervous,  and  his  reflections 
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on  things  are  fo  folid  (befides  his  immortal  poems,  in  which  he 
fhews  how  well  he  could  imitate  all  the  roman  poets  in  their 
feveral  ways  of  writing,  that  he  who  compares  them,  will  be 
often  tempted  to  prefer  the  copy  to  the  original),  that  he  is  juftly 
reckoned  the  greateft  and  belt  of  our  modern  writers." 

BltCKARiDGE  (John),  fon  of  William  Buckaridge,  by 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Keblewhite  o£-  Bafieden, 
was  born  at  Draycott  near  Marlborough  in  Wjkfhire.  His  cha- 
racter for  an  eminent  preacher  made  him  pitched  upon  by  king 
James  to  preach  before  his  majetty  at  Hampton-court,  to  bring 
the  two  Melvins,  and  fome  other  prefbyterian  Scots,  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  church  of  England.  Ele  took  his  text  out 
of  Romans  xiii.  I  •,  and  managed  the  difcourfe  (as  archbifhop 
Spotfwood,  who  was  prefent,  relates)  both  foundly  and  learn- 
edly, to  the  fatisfaction  of  all  the  hearers  ;  only  it  grieved  the 
fcotch  minifters  to  hear  the  pope  and  prefbytery  fo  often 
equalled  in  their  oppofition  to  fovereign  princes,  &c.  Dr.  Buck- 
aridge was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Rochefter  in  161 1  \  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Nicholas  Felton,  bifhop  of  Ely,  he  was  tranflated 
to  that  fee  in  1628.  He  was  a  per  fon  of  great  worth  and  learn* 
ing,  and  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  fupport  the  church  of  England 
both  againft  the  roman  catholic  and  puritanical  party.  He  died 
in  163 1.  His  works  are,  De  poteftate  papx  in  rebus  tempora- 
libus,  five  in  regibus  deponeudis  ufurpata,  adverfus  Robertum 
cardinalem  Bellarminuin,  lib.  ii.  in  quibus  refpondetur  autho- 
ribus,  fcripturis,  rationibus,  exemplis,  contra  Gul.  Barclayum 
allatis  :  this  book  is  counted  a  mailer-piece  in  its  kind.  A  dif- 
courfe concerning  kneeling  at  the  communion  ;  printed  with  a 
fermon  upon  that  fubject.  To  thefe  we  may  add  fome  othei 
fermons. 

BUDtEUS  (William),  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  anc 
illuftrious  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1467.  Ele  was  placet 
young  under  mailers ;  but  barbarifm  prevailed  fo  much  in  thj 
fchools  of  Paris,  that  he  took  an  utter  diflike  to  them.  He  wa: 
then  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Orleans  to  ftudy  law,  where  h( 
palled  three  years  without  adding  to  his  knowledge  ;  for  his  pa 
rents,  fending  for  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his  ignorance  no  lef 
than  before,  and  his  reluctance  to  ftudy,  and  love  of  gaming  anc 
Other  pleafm-es,  much  greater.  They  talked  no  more  to  him  o 
learning  of  any  kind  ;  and  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  lef 
him  to  follow  his  inclinations.  He  was  paffionately  fond  of  hunt 
ing,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  horfes,  dogs,  and  hawks.  Th< 
fire  of  youth  beginning  to  cool,  and  his  ufual  pleafures  to  pal 
upon  his  fenfes,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  irrefiftible  paf 
lion  for  ftudy.  He  immediately  difpofed  of  all  his  hunting  equi' 
page,  and  even  abftradted  himfelf  from  all  bufmefs,  to  appl] 
fiimfeif  wholly  to  letters  ;  in  which  he  made,  without  any  affift 
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;ncc,  a  very  rapid  and  amazing  progrefs,  particularly  in  the  latin 
.nd  greek  languages.  The  work  which  gained  him  greateft  re- 
lutation  was  his  treatife  De  affe.  His  erudition  and  high  birth 
vere  not  his  only  advantages  :  he  had  an  uncommon  {hare  of 
liety,  modelty,  gentlenefs,  an<l  good  breeding.  He  took  a  fin- 
fular  pleafure  in  ferving  his  friends,  and  procuring  eftablim- 
nents  for  men  of  letters.  Francis  I.  oltcn  lent  for  him  ;  and, 
t  his  perfuafion  and  that  of  du  liellay,  founded  the  royal  college 
if  France,  for  teaching  the  languages  and  iciences.  The  king 
ent  him  tc-  Rome  with  the  character  of  his  ambafiador  to  Leo  X. 
nd  in  1522  made  him  mailer  of  requeils.  The  fame  year  he 
pas  chofen  provoft  of  the  merchants.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1540. 
ie  had  by  his  wife  four  fons  and  two  daughters.  His  works, 
irinted  at  Balil  in  1557,  make  four  volumes  in  folio. 

Erafmus  called  him  portentum  GallLv,  the  prodigy  of  France. 
Tiere  was  a  clofe  connection  between  fckefe  two  great  men. 
:  Their  letters,"  fays  the  late  Dr.  Jprtin,  "  though  full  of  com- 
pliments and  civilities,  are  alfo  full  of  little  bickerings  and  con- 
sits:  which  {hew,  that  their  friendship  was  not  entirely  free  from 
3me  fmall  degree  of  jealoufy  and  envy  ;  efpecially  on  the  fide 
f  Budseus,  who  yet  in  other  refpects  was  an  excellent  perfon." 
t  is  not  eafy  to  determine  on  which  lide  the  jealoufy  lay 3 
erhaps  it  was  on  both.  Bud&us  might  envy  Erafmus  for  his 
Iperior  taite  and  wit,  as  well  as  his  more  extenfive  learning  ;  as 
offibly  Erafmus  might  envy  Budseus  for  a  fuperior  knowledge 
f  the  greek  tongue,  which  was  generally  afcribed  to  him. 

Let'  us  cloie  this  ihort  account  with  a  couple  of  diftichs  made 
pen  him  :  the  firft  by  Beza,  tire  fecond  by  fiuchanan  : 


'    Quod  fibi  vix  inuiro  mufti  peperere  labore, 
Uno  Eutiteus  comparat  AJfe  fibi. 

II. 
Gallia  quod  Graca  eft,  quod  Gracia  barbaia  non  eft, 
Utiaque  Budao  debet  utrumque  iuo. 

BUDDiEUS  (John  Francis),  born  at  Anclan  in  Pome- 
inia  1667,  was  profeffor  of  greek  and  latin  at  Cobourg,  of  mo- 
dify and  civil  law  at  Halle,  and  of  theology  at  Jena,  where  he 
ied  in  1 729,  at  the  age  of  62.  His  audience  was  always  very  nu- 
lerous.  Fie  was  clear,. methodical,  and  an  enemy  to  the  jargon 
fthe  fchools.  Notwithftanding  the  bufmefs  of  his  profelibr- 
lip,  he  fo  well  ceconomifed  his  time,  that  he  found  leifure  to 
eep  up  a  very  extenfive  correfpondence,  to  preach  once  a  fort- 
ight,  and  to  compofe  a  variety  of  works.  He  wrote,  1.  Elementa 
Rofophiae  practice  inflrumentalis  et  theoretics,  3  vols.  8vo.  in 
igh  repute  utthe  german  univerfities,  2.  A  fyttem  of  theology,not 
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lefs  efteemed,  2  vols.  4 to,  3.  The  grand  german  hiftorical  dic- 
tionary, printed  feveral  times  atLeipfic  and  Bail?,  in  2  vols,  folio. 
4.  A  treatife  on  atheifm  and  fuperltition,  1717,  8vo.  5.  Several 
other  works  on  the  fcriptures. 

BUDGELL  (Eustace),  efq.  a  very  ingenious  writer,  was 
born  at  St.  Thomas  near  Exeter,  about  168  ">,  and  educated  at 
Chrift-churoh,  Oxford.  His  father  was  Gilbert  Budgell,  D.  D. 
defcended  of  an  antient  family  in  Devonshire  ;  his  mother 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Gulfton,  biihop  of  Briitol, 
whole  tiilcr  Jane  married  dean  Addifon,  and  was  mother  to 
the  famous  Addifon.  After  fome  years  ftay  in  the  univerfity, 
Mr.  Budgell  went  to  London,  and  was  entered  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  in  order  to  be  bred  to  the  bar,  for  which  his  father 
always  intended  him  •,  but,  inftead  of  the  law,  he  followed  his 
own  inclinations,  which  carried  him  to  the  lludy  of  polite  lite- 
rature, and  to  the  company  of  the  gentecleft  perfons  in  town. 
During  his  Hay  at  the  Temple,  he  contracted  a  ftrict  intimacy  I 
and  friendihip  with  Addifon,  who  was  firft  coufin  to  his  mother  ; 
and  when  Addifon  was  appointed  fecretary  to  lord  Wharton,  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  made  an  offer  to  his  friend  Eultace 
of  going  with  him,  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  office ;  which 
Mr.  Budgell  readily  accepted.  This  was  in  April  17 10,  when 
he  was  about  25  years  of  age.  He  had  by  this  time  read  the 
daffies,  the  molt  reputed  lnltorians,  and  the  beft  french,  eng- 
lifh,  and  Italian  writers.  It  was  now  that  Mr.  Budgell  com- 
menced author,  and  became  concerned  with  Steele  and  Addifon 
in  writing  the  Tatler.  The  Spectator  being  fet  on  foot  in  171 1, 
Mr.  Budgell  had  likewife  a  ihare  in  that  publication.  All  the 
papers  marked  with  an  X  being  written  by  him  ;  as  was  indeed 
the  whole  eighth  volume  by  Addifon  and  himfelf,  without  the> 
affiftance  of  Steele.  Several  little  epigrams  and  fongs, 
which  have  a  good  deal  of  wit  in  them,  together  with  the  epi- 
logue to  the  Diftrefied  Mother,  which  had  a  greater  run  than 
any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  were  alfo  written  by  Mr.  Budgell 
near  this  time  ;  all  which,  together  with  the  known  affection 
of  Addifon  for  him,  raifed  his  character  fo  much,  as  to  make 
him  very  generally  known  and  talked  of.  Upon  the  laying  down 
of  the  Spectator,  the  Guardian  was  fet  up  ;  and  in  this  work; 
our  author  had  a  hand  along  with  Addifon  and  Steele.  In  the 
preface  it  is  faid,  that  thofe  papers  marked  with  an  alterilk 
were  written  by  Mr.  Budgell. 

Having  regularly  made  his  progrefs  in  the  fecretary  of  Hate's; 
pffice  in  Ireland;  upon  the  arrival  of  George  I.  in  England,  he 
was  appointed  under-fecretary  to  Addifon,  and  chief  fecretary 
to  the  lords  juftiees  of  Ireland.  He  was  made  likewife  deputy 
clerk  of  the  council  in  that  kingdom:  and  foon  after  chofen 
member  of  the  irifh  parliament,  where  he  became  a  very  good 
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kealcer.  He  acquitted  himfelf  in  all  thefe  pods  with  great  exact- 
lefs  and  ability,  and  with  very  lingular  difinfereftednefs.  In 
[717,  when  Addifon  became  principal  fecretary  or  ftate  in  Eng- 
land, lie  procured  for  Mr.  Budged  the  place  of  accomptant  and 
:omptroller-general  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  and  might  have 
lad  him  for  his  under  fecretary  ;  but  it  was  thought  more  ex- 
pedient for  his  majefty's  fervice  that  he  mould  continue  where 
le  was.  He  held  thefe  feveral  places  till  1718,  at  which  time 
he  duke  of  Bolton  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant.  His  grace 
tirried  over  with  him  one  Mr.  Edward  Webfter,  whom  he 
Bade  a  privy  counfellor  and  his  fecretarv.  A  mifunderftanding 
Brifing  on  fome  account  or  other,  between  this  gentleman  and 
Sir  Budgell,  the  latter  treated  Mr.  Vv'ebfter  himfelf,  his  edu- 
ction, his  abilities,  and  his  family,  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 
VIr.  Budgell  was  indifcreet  enough  (for  he  was  naturally  proud 
:nd  full  of  refentment)  to  write  a  lampoon,  prior  to  this,  in 
vhich  the  lord  lieutenant  was  not  fpared  ;  and  which  he  pub- 
iflied  in  fpite  of  ail  Addifon  could  fay  againlt  it.  Hence  many 
iifcontents  arofe  between  them,  till  at  length  the  lord  lieutenant, 
n  funport  of  his  fecretary,  fuperfeded  Mr.  Budgell,  and  verv 
bon  after  got  him  removed  from  the  place  of  accomptant- 
jeneral.  Mr.  Budgell,  not  thinking  it  fate  to  continue  longer 
n  Ireland,  fet  out  for  England,  and  loon  after  his  arrival  pub- 
ifhed  a  pamphlet,  reprefenting  his  cafe,  intitled,  A  Letter  to 
he  lord  ***,  from  Euftace  Budgell,  efq.  accomptant-general  of 
Ireland,  and  late  fecretary  to  their  excellencies  the  lords  juftices 
)f  that  kingdom  :  eleven  hundred  copies  of  which  were  fold  ofF 
n  one  day,  fo  great  was  the  curicfity  of  the  public  in  that  parti- 
:ular.  Afterwards,  in  the  Poftboy  of  Jan.  17,  1719,  he  pub- 
ifhed  an  advertifement  to  juftify  his  character  againft  reports 
vhich  had  been  fpread  to  his  diiadvantage  ;  and  he  did  not 
cruple  to  declare  in  all  companies,  that  his  life  was  attempted 
>y  his  enemies,  which  deterred  him  from  attending  his  feat  in 
tarliament.  His  behaviour  about  this  time  made  many  of  his 
riends  conclude  him  delirious  ;  his  paffions  were  certainly  verv 
psng,  nor  were  his  vanity  and  jealoufy  lefs  fo.  Addifon,  who 
lad  refigned  the  feals,  and  was  retired  into  the  country  for  the 
ake  of  his  health,  found  it  impoffible  to  Item  the  tide  of  oppo- 
ition,  which  was  every  where  running  againft  his  kinfman, 
hrough  the  influence  and  power  of  the  duke  of  Bolton;  and 
herefore  diffuaded  him  in  the  ftrongelt  terms  from  publifhing 
lis  cafe,  but  to  no  manner  of  purpofe  ;  which  made  him  tell  a 
riend  in  great  anxiety,  that  "  Mr.  Budgell  was  wifer  than  any 
nan  he  ever  knew,  and  yet  he  fuppofed  the  world  would  hardly 
)elieve   that  he  acted  contrary  to  his  advice." 

Mr.  Budgell's  great  and  noble  friend  lord  Halifax,  to  whom 
n  1- 13   he  had  dedicated  a  tranlhiion  of  Theophraftus's  Cha- 
racters, 
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rafters,  Mras  dead;  and  lord  Orrery,  who  held  him  in  the  hig 
eiteem,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  ferve  him.  Addifon  had  indeed 
got  a  promife  from  lord  Sunderland,  that,  as  loon  as  the  prefer! 
clamour  was  a  little  abated,  he  would  do  fomething  for  him  ; 
but  that  gentleman's  death,  happening  in  1719,  put  an  end  to 
all  hopes  of  fucceeding  at  court  5  where  he  continued  neverT 
thelefs  to  make  feveral  attempts,  but  was  conilantly  kept  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  duke  of  Bolton,  in  1720,  the  fatal  year 
of  the  South  Sea,  he  was  almoit  ruined,  for  he  loft  above 
20,oool.  in  it.  He  tried  afterwards  to  get  into  parliament,  at; 
ieveral  places,  and  fpent  5000I.  more  in  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
which  completed  his  ruin.  And  from  this  peric.l,  he  began 
to  behave  and  live  in  a  different  manner  from  what  he  had  done 
before ;  wrote  libellous  pamphlets  againft  fir  Robert  Walpoli 
and  the  miniftry,  and  did  many  unjult  things  in  regard  to  his 
relations,  being  diftrat~ied  in  his  own  private  fortune,  as  indeed 
he  was  judged  to  be-  in  his  fenfes.  In  1727,  he  had  1000I.  given  ; 
him  by  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  to  whofe  huiband,  the 
famous  duke,  he  was  related  by  his  mother's,  fide,  with  a  view 
to  his  getting  into  parliament.  She  knew  that  he  had  a  talent 
for  fpeaking  in  public,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  bufinefs, 
and  would  probably  run  any  lengths  againft  the  miniftry.  But 
this  fcheme  failed,  for  he  could  never  get  chofen.  In  1730  he 
clofed  in  with  the  writers  againft  the  admin  iftration,  and  pub-r 
li flied  many  papers  in  the  Craftfman.  He  publifhed  alfo  about 
the  fame  time  many  other  pieces  of  a  political  nature.  In  1733,: 
he  began  a  weekly  pamphlet  called  The  Bee,  which  he  con-. 
tinned  for  about  a  .hundred  numbers,  that  bound  into  eight 
volumes,  8vo.  During  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  Dr.  Tindal 
died,  by  whofe  will  Mr.  Budgell  had  2000I.  left  him  •,  and  the 
world  being  furprifed  at  fuch  a  gift  from  a  man  entirely  unre- 
lated to  him,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  next  heir,  a  nephew, 
and  the  continuator  of  Rapin's  Hiitory  of  England,  imme- 
diately imputed  it  to  his  making  the  will  himfelf.  Thus  the 
fatirift  : 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-ftreet  on  my  quill, 

And  write  whate'er  he  pleaie — except  my  will.  Pope. 

It  was  thought  he  had  fome  hand  in  publifhing  Dr.  Tindal's 
Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  5  for  he  often  talked  of  ano-> 
ther  additional  volume  on  the  fame  fubjecl:,  but  never  pub- 
lifhed it.  However,  he  ufed  to  enquire  very  frequently  after 
Dr.  Conybeare's  health,  who  had  been  employed  by  queen  Anne 
to  anfwer  the  fir  ft  volume,  and  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of 
Chrift-church  for  his  pains ;  faying,  "  he  hoped  Mr.  Dean 
would  live  a  little  longer,  that  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of 
making  him  a  bifhop ;  for  he  intended*  very  foon.  to  publifh, 
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he  other  volume  of  Tindal,  which  would  certainly  do  the  bu- 
inefs." 

After  the  ceflation  of  the  Bee,  he  became  fo  involved  in  law- 
uits,  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  fituation.  He 
low  returned  to  his  original  deflination  of  the  bar,  and  at- 
ended  for  fome  time  in  the  courts  of  law •,  but  finding;  himfelf 
ncapable  of  making  any  progrefs,  and  being  diilrefied  to  the 
itmoft,  he  determined  at  length  on  fuicide.  Accordingly,  in 
736,  he  took  a  boat  at  Someriet  (lairs,  after  filling  his  pockets 
vith  Hones,  and  ordered  the  waterman  to  (hoot  the  bridge  ; 
nd,  while  the  boat  was  going  under,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
iver,  where  he  perifhed  immediately.  Several  days  before, 
le  had  been  vifibly  diftracled  in  his  mind,  and  almovt  mad  ; 
vhich  makes  fuch  an  action  the  lets  wonderful.  He  was  never 
narried,  but  left  one  natural  daughter  behind  him,  who  after- 
vards  took  his  name,  and  was  fome  time  an  aclrefs  at  Drury- 
ane.  The  morning  before  he  committed  this  act,  upon  him- 
elf,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  this  lady  to  accompany  him, 
'.Inch  ihe  however  very  wifely  refufed.  Upon  his  bureau  was 
bund  a  ilip  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  thefe  words : 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approv'd, 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Budgell  as  a  writer  is  very  agreealle ;  not  argumentative 
>r  deep,  but  ingenious  and  entertaining  ;  and  his  ityle  is  fo 
peculiarly  elegant,  that  it  may  in  that  refpedt  be  almolr.  ranked 
pith  Addifon's,  and  i;-  certainly  fuperior  to  that  of  mod  engliih 
Writers.  A  concife  epitaph,  which  he  wrote  in  memory  of  a 
fery  line  young  lady,  is  worth  preferving : 

She  was,  ihe  is   (what  can  there  more  be  faid  ?) 
On  earth  the  rirft,  in  heaven  the  fecond  maid. 

BUFALMACO  (Bonamico),  an  eminent  italian  painter, 
A'ho  was  as  pleafant  in  his  converfation,  as  he  was  ingenious 
n  his  compofitions.  A  friend,  whofe  name  was  Bruno,  con- 
"ulting  him  one  day  how  he  might  give  more  expreffion  to  his 
"ubject ,  Bufalmaco  anfwered,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
:o  make  the  words  come  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  figures  by 
abels,  on  which  they  might  be  written.  Bruno,  thinking  him 
n  earned,  did  fo,  as  feveral  foolilh  painters  did  after  him ; 
who,  improving  upon  Bruno,  added  anfwers  to  queftions, 
ind  made  their  figures  enter  into  a  kind  of  converfation.  Bufal- 
maco died  in  1 340. 

BUFFI  EH  1  Claude),  a  french  writer,  and  of  french  parents, 
was  born  in  Poland,  1661  :  he  became  a  jefuit  in  1679,  and 
Jied  at  Paris  in  1737.  There  are  many  works  of  this  author, 
Jfhich  fnew  deep  penetration   and  accurate  judgement :.  the 
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principal  of  which  is  Un  cours  des  faiences,  &c.  that  is,  A 
courie  of  fciences  upon  principles  new  and  fimple,  in  order  to 
form  language,  the  understanding,  and  the  heart,  17^2,  in  folio. 
This  collection  includes  an  excellent  french  grammar  upon  I 
new  plan :  a  philofophic  and  practical  treatife  upon  eloquence  ; 
an  art  of  poetry,  which  however  is  not  reckoned  the  beft  pari 
of  this  mifcellany ;  elements  of  metaphyfics;  an  examination 
into  vulgar  prejudices  ;  a  treatife  of  civil  fociety  •,  and  an  expo- 
sition of  the  proofs  of  religion  :  all  full  of  reflections,  juft  as 
weil  as  new.  He  was  the  author  of  other  works,  in  verie  and 
profe,  of  which  no  great  account  is  had  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  his  ftyle  in  both  is  leather  eafy,  than  accurate  and  correct, 
notwithstanding  the  precepts  in  his  grammar,  which  is  really 
philofophic. 

hUFFON  (George  Louis  le  Clerc,  count  de),  was  born 
at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  the  7th  of  September  1707  :  his 
father  was  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  the  fon 
was  deftined  to  the  fame  office,  if  fcience  had  not  drawn  him 
away  from  the  law.  He  Studied  at  Dijon  ;  and  his  eager  activity, 
his  acutenefs,  penetration,  and  robuSt  constitution,  fitted  him 
ro  purfue  bufrnefs  and  pieafm-e  with  equal  ardour.  His  early 
pa  (lion  was  for  autonomy  ;  and  the  young  le  Clerc  was  never1 
without  Euclid  in  his  pocket.  At  the  age  of  20  he  went  with 
an  englifh  nobleman 'and  his  governor  to  Italy  ;  but  he.  over-! 
looked  the  choicefc  remains  of  art ;  and  amidft  the  ruins  of  an  ; 
-elegant  and  luxurious  people,  he  iirft  felt  the  charms  of  natural 
hiltorv,  whole  zealous  and  fuccefsful  admirer  he  afterwards 
proved.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  fought,  on  fome  occasional 
quarrel,  with  an  Englishman,  whom  lie  wounded,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Paris.  He  there  tranflated  Newton's  Fluxions 
from  the  latin,  and  Hales's  Statics  from  the  englifh,  into  the 
french  language.  He  afterwards  came  to  England  at  the  age 
of  twenty- five  ;  and  tins  journey  concluded  his  travels  :  he  ftaid 
here  about  three  months.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  Suc- 
ceeded to  the  eilate  of  his  mother,  which  was  valued  at  about 
300,000  livres  (above  12, coo  pounds  fterling) ;  and  he  was  one' 
of  thofe  whofe  eafy  or  affluent  circumflances  urge  on  literary 
purfuits,  and  clear  the  path  of  fome  of  its  thorns.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  period  of  his  retirement  to  Montbard,  where  he 
fpent  much  time,  and  where  his  leifure  was  little  interrupted  : 
while  in  the  capital,  his  office  of  intendant  of  the  king's  garden 
and  cabinet,  engaged  much  of  histime.  He  loved  company, 
and  was  partial  to  the  fair  ;  but  he  loved  glory  more.  He  fpent 
fourteen  hours  every  day  in  Study  •,  and,  when  we  examine  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  number  of  his  works,  we 
wander  at  his  having  executed  fo  much,  even  in  this  time.  At 
five  in  the  morning  he  retired  to  a  paviliion  in  his  vaft  gardens,  I 
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md  he  was  then  inaccefTiblc.  This  was,  as  prince  Henry  of  Pmffia 
;alled  it,  the  cradle  of  natural  hiflory  ;  but  he  was  indifferently 
vecommodated.  The  walls  were  naked-,  an  old  writing  table, 
vith  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  an  antient  elbow  chair  oi  black 
pather  were  the  only  furniture  of  his  ftudy.  His  manufcripts 
.vcre  in  a  cabinet  in  another  building,  and  he  went  occafionally 
rom  one  to  the  other.  The  reras  of  Buflbn's  works  ar?  pretty 
well  known.  When  each  was  hnifhed,  it  was  put  afide,  in 
)rder  that  he  might  forget  it ;  and  he  then  returned  to  it  with 
he  feverity  of  a  critic.  He  was  anxious  to  have  it  perfpicuou  j ; 
md  if  thofe  to  whom  he  read  his  works  hefitated  a  moment, 
ie  changed  the  railage.  The  works  of  others  he  at  lad  read 
ike  jNIagiiabechi,  the  titles,  the  contents,  and  the  melt  in- 
Irelting  parts;  but  he  read  M.  Nceker's  Compte  Rendu,  and 
he  Administration  of  the  finances,  at  length  :  he  fpoke  of  them 
ilfo  with  no  little  enthuhafm.  His  favourite  authors  were 
|enelon,  Montefquieu,  and  Richardfon. 

M.  de  Buffon's  converfation  was  unadorned,  rarely  animated, 
>ut  fometimes  very  cheerful.  He  was  exact  in  his  drefs,  parti- 
|alarly  in  dreilmg  his  hair.  He  fat  long  at  table,  and  then 
eemed  at  his  eafe.  His  converfation  was,  at  this  time,  un- 
:mbarrafted,  and  his  guelts  had  frequently  occailon  to  notice 
bme  happy  turn  of  phrafe,  or  iome  deep  reflection.  His  com- 
>laiiance  was  very  confiderable:  he  loved  praife,  and  even  praifed 
limfelt ;  but  it  was  with  fo  much  franknefs,  with  fuch  good 
mmour,  and  with  fo  little  contempt  of  others,  that  it  was 
lever  difagreeable.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  extent  of 
lis  reputation,  the  credit  of  his  works,  and  the  attention  with 
vhieh  they  were  always  received,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
ffas  fenfible  of  his  own  value.  It  would  perhaps  have  difplayed 
l  ftronger  mind  to  have  concealed  it.  His  father  lived  to  93, 
md  almoll  adored  his  fon  ;  his  grandfather  to  87,  and  the  fub- 
ecf  of  our  prcfent  obfervations  exceeded  only  80.  Fifty-lix 
tones  were  found  in  his  bladder ;  but  if  he  had  confented  to 
he  operation,  he  might  probably  have  lived  longer.  One  fon 
emains.  Near  a  high  tower,  in  the  gardens  of  Montbard,  he 
us  placed  a  low  column,  with  the  following  infeription  ; 

Excelfe  Turn 

Hurrahs  Columna, 

Parenti  fuo 

Fil.  BufFon. 

He  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illncfs,  on  the  16th  of 
i\pril  1788.  Notwithstanding  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
nvorks,  his  application  was  indefatigable,  and  his  life,  even  to 
1  few  months  before  his  death,  conftantly  devoted  to  the  fciences. 
His  body,  embalmed,  was  preuuted  on  the  18th  at  St.  Medard's 
3  church,. 
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church,  and  conveyed  afterwards  to  Montbard  in  Burgundy, 
wherethisilluftrious  writer  had  requeftedin  his  will  to  be  interred* 
in  the  fame  vault  with  his  wife.  His  funeral  was  attended  with  a 
pomp  rarely  bellowed  on  dignity,  opulence  or  power.  A  nu- 
merous concouffe  of  academicians,  and  perfons  diftinguiihed  by 
rank  and  polite  literature,  met  in  order  to  pay  the  fmcere  ho- 
mage defcrvedly  due  to  fo  great  a  philofopher.  Full  20,006 
fpectators  crowded  the  dreets  through  which  the  hearfe  was  to 
pafs,  and  exprefTed  the  fame  curiolity  as  if  the  ceremony  had 
been  for  a  monarch.  Such  is  the  reverence  we  feel  tor  the 
learned  in  general ;  and  we  cannot  help  relating  a  fhort  anec- 
dote that  fully  evinces  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  During  the 
hill  war,  the  captains  of  englifh  privateers,  whenever  they 
found  in  their  prizes  any  boxes  addrefied  to  count  de  BufFon 
(and  many  were  addrelled  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  world), 
immediate] v  forwarded  them  to  Paris,  without  opening  them, 
whereas  thofe  directed  to  the  king  of  Spain  were  generally 
feized. — Count  de  Buflbn  was  in  his  perfect  fenfes  till  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  diilblution.  The  very  morning  of  the  15th* 
he  ordered  fome  work  to  be  done  in  the  botanic  garden,  and 
remitted  the  fum  of  18,000  livres  (75'oL)  to  M.  Thouin  the 
gardener,  who  has  contributed  very  much  to  embellifh  that  de-* 
lightful  fpot  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  At  the  opening  of  the, 
corpfe,  57  ftones  were  found  in  his  bladder,  fome  as  large  as  a 
fmall  bean  •,  30  of  them  were  crydallized  in  a  triangular  form, 
and  weighed  all  together  two  ounces  and  fix  drams.  All  his 
other  parts  were  perfectly  found.  The  brain  was  found  of  a 
fize  rather  greater  than  ordinary.  The  gentlemen  of  the  fa- 
culty who  were  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the  body,  unanimoufly 
agreed  that  he  might  have  been  eafily  cut,  and  without  the  lead 
danger  ;  but  M.  de  Euffon's  condant  doubts  of  the  exidence  of 
fuch  an  obdruction,  and  his  dreadful  apprehenfions  for  the 
i'uecefs  of  the  operations,  made  him  perfitl  in  letting  nature  per- 
form her  functions  undilturbed;  and  lie  repeatedly  laid  he  would 
trud  to  her.  And  indeed  none  could  fo  well  rely  on  the  effects* 
of  bounteous  nature  as  the  count,  for  none  had  been  fo  liberally 
gratified.  On  his  manly  and  noble  figure  fhe  had  ftamped  ths- 
outward  hVns  of  uncommon  ii!telli2ence. 

Le  comte  de  la  Cepede,  in  his  defcription  of  the  four  lamps 
fufpended  in  the  temple  of  Genius,  erected  in  the  bofom  of 
France,  has  given  a  pompous  eulogy  of  Montefquieu,  Voltaire, 
Roufieau,  and  Buffon.  We  fhall  conclude  this  fubject  by  tranf- 
lating  the  lad. — "It  was  no  longer  night:  a  dar,  created  by 
nature  to  illuminate  the  univerfe,  fiione  with  majelty.  .  His 
courfe  was  marked  by  dignity  ;  his  motion  by  harmony,  and  his 
repofe  by  ferenity  :  every  eye,  even  the  weaked,  was  eager  to 
contemplate  it.     From  his  car  refplendent  over  the  univerfe,  he 
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fpread  his  magnificence.  As  God  inclofed  in  the  ark  all  the 
works  of  creation,  lie  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  the 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  difperfed  in  the  four  quartern 
of  the  globe.  Every  form,  every  colour,  all  the  riches  and  in- 
ftincts  of  the  world  were  offered  to  our  eyes,  and  to  our  under- 
ftandings.  Every  thing  was  revealed  ;  every  thing  ennobled  ; 
every  thing  rendered  interefring,  brilliant,  or  graceful.  But  a 
funeral  groan  was  heard— nature  grieved  in  filence  : — with 
BufFon  the  lall  lamp  was  extinguifheti." 

His  natural  hiftory however  has  not  efcaped  fome  (harp  a.nimad- 
verfions  from  the  pen  of  an  ingenious  writer  :  "  Button,  fays  he, 
divides  the  whole  animal  world  into  fix  clafles,  viz.  quadrupeds, 
birds,  amphibious  animals,  fiih,  infects,  and  worms.     Now  this 
firft   divifion  is  evidently  incomplete  •,  for  it  conveys  no  idea  of 
certain  genera  which  are   neverthelefs  confiderably  extenfive  ; 
Such  are  cruttaceous  animals,  (hells,  and   ferpents,  which,  at 
jirft  fight,  appear  to  be  totally  forgot.     For  how  can   it  occur 
to  us,  that  ferpents   are   amphibious,  that  cruftaceous  animals 
are  infecls,   or  that  fhe!l-fifh  are  worms  ?     Had  he  extended  his 
clafies  to  twelve  or  more  inftead  of  fix,  he  would  have  been  more* 
clear,  and  his  divifion  lefs  arbitrary  -,   for  in  treating  of  natural 
productions,  the  move  we  enlarge  the  number  of  our  divifions, 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  truth  ;  for  nature  produces  only  in- 
dividuals-, ail   the   connections  of  orders,  clafles,  genera,  and 
the  like  exiil  only  in  our  imagination.     We   fhail   find,  if  we 
examine  the  generical  charafteriftics  only,  which  he  ufes,  yet 
greater  defects :  Thus,  for   inftance,  any  particular,  as  that  of 
teats,  ufed  for  the  diltinction  of  quadrupeds,  ought  to  belong 
to  all  animals-,  whereas,  from  the  time  of  Ariftotle  it  has  been 
well  known  that  the  horfe  has  no  teats.  The  clafs  of  quadrupeds 
he  fubdivides  into  five  orders,  viz.  t.  Anthropomorphic.  2.  Ferce. 
3.  Glires.  4.  Jumenta.  5.  Pecora.  From  the  enumeration  of  thefe 
orders  it  mull  be  apparent,  that  the  divifion  is  not  only  arbitrary, 
but  ill  imagined  :  for  he  places  in  the   firft,  the  man,  the  ape, 
the  (loth,  and  the  armadillo.     The  fvltematic  phrenfy  mult  run 
fcigh  indeed  to  rank  beings  together  fo  different  as  a  man,  and 
an  armadillo  !     The  fecond  order  he  begins  with   the   lion  and 
tyger,  but  then  he  goes  to  the  cat,  the  otter,  the  wcafel,   the 
fea-calf,    the  dog,    the   bear,  the  badger — and  at  lait  come> 
the  hedge-hog,  the   mole  and  the  bat !     Could  any  one  have 
thought  the  three  laft  deferve  the  name  of  Ferx  or  wild  beafts — 
or  fuch  domeftic  animals  as  a  dog  or  a   cat  ?     Glires,  or   dor- 
mice, are  his  third  order  ;  he  arranges  under  this  head,  not  onlv 
all  the  moufe  kind   (of  which  I  know  but  one,  the  dormoufe  ), 
but  the  porcupine,  the  horfe,  the  fquirrel,  and  the  beaver.  The 
fourth  is  the  Jumenta,  or  animals  of  burthen :   thefe  are  the 
elephant,  the  fea-horfe,  the  fhrew  moufe,  the  hone,  and  the 
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hog — fo  incongruous  and  whimfical  an  affemblage,  as  to  make* 
us  think  it  mutt  have  coft  the  author  no  flight  pains  to  render  it 
ridiculous.  Laftly  the  Pecora,  or  cattle,  confift  of  the  camel, 
the  ftag,  the  goat,  the  fheep,  and  the  ox  :  but  what  a  difference 
is  there  between  the  camel  and  the  fheep — the  ftag  and  the1 
goat !  For  what  reafon  fhould  fucli  creatures  be  ranked  in  the 
fame  order,  except  from  a  determination  that  the  animal  king- 
dom ihould  be  reduced  into  fo  few  orders  ?  Then  if  his  fub- 
divifions  be  further  examined,  the  lynx  will  be  found  to  be  a  kind 
of  cat — the  fox  and  wolf,  a  fort  of  dog — the  civet  a  kind  of  badgef 
— the  guinea-pig  a  kind  of  a  hare — the  rhinoceros,  an  elephant — 
arid  the  afs,  an  horfe  !  \And  this  incongruity,  merely  becaufe 
there  is  fome  uniformity  in  the  number  of  their  teats — or  the 
£gure  of  their  horns.  From  this  fyftem  of  quadrupeds  we  may 
judge  of  the  reft.  With  him  ferpents  are  amphibious  animals— 
the  crab,  and  lobfter,are  not  onlyinfecls,  butof  the  fame  clais  with 
lice  and  fleas  !  The  (hell,  cruftaceous  and  gelatinous  fifh,  oy Iters, 
mufcles,  liar,  and  cuttle  fifh,  are  indiscriminately — worms  !" 

He  is  however  juftly  celebrated  for  his  vaft  knowledge  of 
natural  hiltory  over  the  whole  world.  His  works  are  truly 
philofophical,  and  difplay  an  erudition  which  does  honour  to  i 
himfelf  and  his  country.  1.  Traitc  des  fluxions,  traduit  de 
Newton,  4to.  1740.  2.  La  Itatique  des  vegetaux,  traduite  de 
1'anglois  de  Hales,  4to.  1745.  3.  Hiltoire  Naturelle,  13  vols.  ' 
4to.    1749,   1765. 

BULL  (John),  a  celebrated  mufician,  was  born  in  So-- 
merfetfhire  about  1563,  and  educated  under  Blitheman,  organift 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  chapel.  In  1586  he  was  admitted  ba- 
chelor of  muiic  at  Oxford,  having  been  a  practitioner  fourteen 
vears.  In  1591,  he  was  appointed  organift  of  the  queen's 
chapel;  and  the  year  after,  was  created  doctor  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge.  He  was  greatly  admired  for  his  fine  hand  upon 
the  organ,  as  well  as  for  his  compofitions.  Upon  the  elta* 
blifhment  of  Grefham  college,  he  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr 
of  mufic  there  ;  and,  not  being  able  to  fpeak  latin,  was  per- 
mitted to  deliver  his  lectures  in  englifh  ;  this  was  through  the 
management  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  herfelf  recommend- 
ed him.  In  1601  he  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  and  travelled  into  France  and  Germany,  where  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  his  art,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  fo- 
reigners. Ward  relates,  that,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Elizabeth, 
he  became  chief  organift  to  king  James  :  he  was  certainly  in  the 
fervice  of  prince  Flenrv,  his  name  Handing  firft  in  the  lift  of  that 
prince's  muficians  in  1611,  with  a  falary  of  40I.  per  ann.  In  1613 
he  quitted  England,  perhaps  becaufe  his  art  grew  out  of  fafhion  ; 
and  went  to  refide  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  admitted 
into  the  fervice  of  the  archduke.      Wood   fays,    he  died  at 
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ramburg ;  others,  at  Lubec.  There  is  a  picture  of  him  yet 
imaining  in  the  mufic-fchool  at  Oxford.  Ward  has  given  a 
mg  lift  of  his  compofitions  in  manufcript  j  but  the  only  works 
1  print  are, his  leffons  in  the  collection,  intituled  Parchenie  :  or 
le  maidenhead  of  the  firit  mufic  that  ever  was  printed  for  the 
irginals.  He  appears  from  ibme  leffons  in  this  work,  to  have 
offeffed  a  power  of  execution  on  the  harpfichord,  far  beyond 
'hat  is  generally  conceived  of  the  maflers  of  that  time. 

BULL  (George),  bilhop  of  St.  David's,  defcended  from 
n  antient  family  in  Somerfetlhire,  and  born  at  Wells  in  that 
ounty,  March  25,  1634.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  but 
Dur  years  old,  he  was  left,  with  an  eftate  of  2ocl.  a  year,  to 
le  care  of  guardians,  by  whom  he  was  firft  placed  at  a  gram- 
lar-fchool  in  Wells,  and  afterwards  at  the  free-fchool  of  Ti- 
srton  in  Devonlhire.  He  was  entered  a  commoner  in  Exeter 
allege,  Oxford,  July  ic,  1648.  Being  now  tranfplanted  from 
le  ftrictelt  difcipline  to  more  manly  liberty,  he  neglected  his 
;udies  to  purfue  plcafure  ;  but  ftill  his  genius  difcovered  itfelf. 
is  he  had  naturally  a  clofe  ftrong  way  of  reafoning,  he  foon 
lade  himfelf  mafter  of  logic,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
nart  difputant.  Refufing  to  take  the  oath  to  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  he  retired  in  January  1649,  with  his  tutor 
Ir.  Ackland,  to  North-Cadbury  in  Somerfetlhire.  In  this  re- 
■eat,  which  lafted  till  he  was  19  years  of  age,  he  had  frequent 
onverfation  with  one  of  his  filters,  whofe  good  fenfe  and  in- 
amparable  parts  were  directed  by  the  moft  folid  piety.  By 
er  affectionate  recommendation  to  her  brother  of  that  religion 
er  own  conduct  fo  much  adorned,  fhe  won  him  from  every 
ncture  of  lightnefs  and  vanity,  and  influenced  him  to  a  ferious 
rofecution  of  his  ftudies.  He  now  put  himfelf,  by  the  advice 
f  his  guardians,  under  the  care,  and  boarded  in  the  houfe,  of 
lr.  William  Thomas  [m],  rector  of  Ubley  in  Somerfetlhire, 
rom  whom  he  received  little  or  no  real  improvement  j  but  the 
cquaintance  he  made  with  his  tutor's  fon,  Mr.  Samuel  Thomas, 
lade  fome  amends.  This  gentleman  perfuaded  him  to  read 
looker,  Hammond,  Tavlor,  and  Epifcopius,  with  which  he 
applied,  him,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  father's  difpleafure  ; 
mo  never  found  any  of  thofe  books  in  his  ftudy  without  dif- 
overing  vifible  marks  of  his  difpleafure  •,  and  eafily  gueffing 
'om  what  quarter  they  came,  would  often  fay,  "  My  fon  will 
orrupt  Mr.  Bull."     About  two  years  after  he  had  quitted  Mr. 

[m]  This  gentleman  then  was  in  great  and  was  appointed  an  affillant  to  the  com- 
mutation for  his  piety,  and  efteemed  miffioners  tor  ejecting  fuch  whom  they 
le  of  the  chief  minirters  of  his  time  in  called  fcandaious,  ignorant,  and  infutfi- 
le  neighbourhood  where  Le  lived  ;  he  cient  muiilteis  and  fchoolmailers.  He 
as  always  reckoned  a  puritan,  and  clofed  lived  to  be  ejected  himfelf  for  noncont;;- 
;th  the  prefbyterian   meafures   in  1642,  mity,  and  died  jr.  166".     Nelfon.  , 
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Thomas,  he  was,  by  Dr.  Skinner  the  ejected  bilhop  of  Oxford, 
ordained  deacon  and  pried  in  one  day,  being  at  that  time  21 
years  of  age  ;  after  which  he  accepted  the  benefice  of  St. 
George's  near  Briftol,  worth  about  3 ol.  a  year.  A  little  oc- 
currence, foon  alter  his  coming  to  this  living,  contributed 
greatly  to  eftablifh  his  reputation  as  a  preacher.  One  Sunday, 
when  he  had  begun  his  fermon,  as  he  was  turning  over  his 
bible  to  explain  fome  texts  of  fcripture  which  he  had  quoted, 
his  notes,  which  were  wrote  on  feveral  fmall  pieces  of  paper, 
ilew  out  of  his  bible  into  the  middle  of  the  church  :  many  ol 
the  congregation  fell  into  laughter,  concluding  that  their  young 
preacher  would  be  nonpluffed  for  want  of  materials  •,  but  fome 
of  the  more  fober  and  better-natured  fort  gathered  up  the  fcat- 
tered  notes,  and  carried  them  to  him  in  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Bull 
took  them  •,  and  perceiving  that  moft  of  the  audience,  confuting 
chiefly  of  fea-faring  perfons,  were  rather  inclined  to  triumph 
over  him  under  that  lurprize,  he  clapped  them  into  his  book 
again,  and  fhut  it,  and  then,  without  referring  any  more  tc 
them,  went  on  with  the  fubject  he  had  begun.  Another  time 
while  he  was  preaching,  a  quaker  came  into  the  church,  and  ir. 
the  middle  of  the  fermon,  cried  out,  "  George,  come  down 
thou  art  a  falfe  prophet  and  an  hireling  ;"  whereupon  the  pa- 
rifhioners,  who  loved  their  minifter  exceedingly,  fell  upon  the 
poor  quaker  with  fuch  fury,  as  obliged  Mr.  Bull  to  come  down 
out  of  the  pulpit  to  quiet  them,  and  to  fave  him  from  th« 
effects  of  their  refentment :  after  which,  he  went  up  again  anc 
finifhed  his  fermon.  The  prevailing  fpirit  of  thofe  times  would  no- 
admit  of  the  public  and  regular  ufe  of  the  book  of  common  prayer 
but  Mr.  Biili  formed  all  his  public  devotions  out  of  the  boo!; 
of  common  prayer,  -and  was  commended  as  a  perfon  who  prayec 
bv  the  fpirit,  bv  many  who  condemned  the  dommor. prayer  a; 
a  begearlv  element  and  carnal  performance.  A  particular  in 
ftance  of  this  happened  to  him,  upon  his  being  fent  for  to  bag 
tize  the  child  of  a  diiTenter  in  his  parifli.  Upon  this  occafion 
he  made  ufe  of  the  office  of  baptifm  as  prefcribed  by  the  churcl 
of  England,  which  he  had  got  entirely  by  heart,  and  which  h< 
went  through  with  fo  much  readinefs,  gravity,  and  devotion 
that  the  whole  company  were  extremely  affected.  After  th< 
ceremony,  the  father  of  the  child  returned  him  a  great  man; 
thanks,  intimating  at  the  fame  time,  vvith  how  much  greate 
edification  thofe  prayed,  who  entirely  depended  upon  the  fpiri 
of  God  for  his  alii  fiance  in  their  extempore  effufions,  than  the; 
did  who  tied  themfelves  up  to  premeditated  forms  ;  and  that,  i, 
he  had  not  made  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  the  badge  of  popery  as  In 
called  it,  nobody  could  have  formed  the  leair.  objection  to  hi 
excellent  prayers.  Upon  which  Mr.  Bull  fhewed  him  the  offic< 
of  baptifm  in  the  liturgy,  wherein  was  contained  every  praye 
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ie  had  ufed  on  that  occafion ;  which,  with  other  arguments 
)ffered  by  Mr.  Ball  in  favour  of  the  common  prayer,  wrought 
b  effectually  upon  the  good  old  man,  and  his  whole  family, 
hat  from  that  time  they  became  conftant  attendants  on  the 
mblic  fervice  of  the  church. 

Jn  :-6-S,  Mr.  Bull  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gre- 
ory,  minifter  of  Cirencefter,  and  the  fame  year  was  prefented 
»y  the  lady  Pool  to  the  rectory  of  Suddington  St.  Mary  near 
Cirencefter.  In  1659,  being  privy  to  the  defigns  in  favour  of 
:ing  Charles,  his  houfe  was  chofe  for  one  of  the  places  of 
neeting.  After  the  reftoratiOn  in  1662,  he  was  prefented  by- 
he  lord  chancellor  to  the  vicarage  of  Suddington  St.  Peter's,  at 
he  requeft  of  his  diocefan,  Dr.  Nicolfon  bifhop  of  Gloucefter. 
)uring  the  27  years  iMr.  Bull  was  rector  of  Suddington,  he 
ompofed  rnoft  of  his  works,  feveral  tracts  of  which  are  en- 
irely  loft  through  his  own  neglect  in  preferving  them.  In  1669 
e  publifhed  his  Harmonia  Apoftolica.  In  1675,  came  abroad 
is  Examen  Cenfurre,  Sec.  and  Apologia  pro  Harmonia  ;  in 
nfwer  to  two  authors  who  had  written  againft  his  apoftolica! 
armony.  About  three  years  after,  he  was  promoted  by  the 
arl  of  Nottingham  then  lord  chancellor,  to  a  prebend  in  the 
hurch  of  Gloucefter.  In  1685  he  publifhed  his  Defenfio 
dei  Nicenae.  Five  years  after  the  publication  of  th'13  book, 
!r.  Bull  was  prefented  by  Philip  Sheppard,  efq,  to  the  living 
f  Avening  in  Gloucefterfhire,  worth  200I.  a  year. 

June  the  roth,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  great  fer- 
ices  he  had  done  the  whole  church,  by  his  excellent  defence 
f  the  nicene  faith,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. ;  and 
ie  20th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  inftalled  into  the  arch- 
eaconry  of  Llandaff",  to  which  he  was  preferred  by  archbifhop 
ancroft.  He  preached  very  warmly  againft  popery  in  king 
ames  the  lid's  reign,  and  after  the  revolution  was  put  into 
ie  commiffion  of  the  peace.  In  1694,  while  rector  of  Avening, 
e   publifhed  his  Judicium  ecclefise   catholicse  [n].      His  laft 

work 

[n]   Mr.  Nclfon,  foon  after  the  pub-  of  MeauX  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  follow- 

:ation  of  this  work,  fent  it  as  a  prefent  ing  terms  :   "  Dr.  Bull's  performance  is 

Mr.  Boffuet,  bilhop  of  Meaux.      That  admirable,  the  matter  he  treats  of  could 

elate  communicated  it  to   feveral  other  not  be  explained  with  greater  learning  and 

ench  bilhops,  the  refult  of  which  was,  judgment;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  wonder 

at  Mr.  Nelfon  was  defired,  in   a   letter  at,  which  is,  that  fo  great  a  man,  who 

sm  the  bifhop  of  Meaux,    not  only  to  fpeaks  fo  advantageoufly  of  the  church,  of 

turn  Dr.  Bull  his  humble  thanks,  but  falvation  which  is  obtained  only  in  unity 

e  unfeigned  congratulations  alfo  of  the  with  her,  and  of  the  infallible  ailiftance 

hole  clergy  of  France,  then  affembled  at  of  the  holy  ghoft   in  the  council  of  Nice, 

.  Germains,  for  the  great  fervice  he  had  which   infers  the  fame  afuiiance    for    all 

ne  to  the  catholic   church,    in  lb  well  others  affembled  in  the  fame  church,  can 

fending  her  determination,  concerning  continue  a  moment  without  acknowledging 

e  neceffity  of  believing  the  divinity  of  her.     Or,  let  him  tell  me,  fir,  what  he 

:  foa  of  God.     In  that  lcttsr  the  bifhop  means  by  the  term  catholic  church  r     Is 
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work  was  Primitiva  apoftolica  traditio  dogmarls  in  ecclefia  ca- 
tholica  recepti  de  J.  C.  falvatoris  noftri  divinatione  ;  which  with 
his  other  latin  works  was  printed  in  1703  [oj.  April  29,  1705, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  St.  David's.  A  few  months  after 
his  confecration  he  went  down  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  con- 
ftantly  after  refided  till  he  left  the  world,  February  17,  1709. 
Of  eleven  children  only  two  furvived  him.  All  his  works  have 
been  publifhed  fince  his  death  by  Mr.  Nclfon,  who  gives  him 
the  following  character.  "  He  was  tall  of  itature,  and  in 
his  younger  years  thin  and  pale,  but  fuller  and  more  fanguine  it 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  his  age  ;  his  fight  quick  and  ftrong, 
and  his  conftitution  firm  and  vigorous,  till  indefatigable  reading 
and  nocturnal  ftudies  had  impaired,  and  at  length  quite  extin- 
guifhed  the  one,  and  fubjected  the  other  to  many  infirmities : 
for  his  fight  failed  him  entirely,  and  his  ftrength.  to  a  great 
degree,  fome  years  before  he  died.  But  whatever  bodily  difpo- 
fitions  he  contracted,  his  head  was  always  free,  and  remainec 
unaffected  to  the.  lait.  In  the  temperature  and  complexion  al 
his  body,  that  of  melancholy  feemed  to  prevail,  but  never  fc 
far  as  to  indifpofe  him  for  ftudy  and  eonverfation.  The  vivacity 
of  his  natural  temper  expofed  him  to  fharp  and  fudden  fits  o; 
anger,  which  were  of  but  fhort  continuance,  and  fufheienth 
1  toned  for  by  the  goodnefs  and  tendernefs  of  his  nature  toward; 
all  his  domeitics.  He  had  a  firmnefs  and  conftancy  of  mind 
which  made  him  not  eafily  moved,  wheu  he  had  once  fixed  hi 
purpofes  and  refolutions.  He  had  early  a  true  fenfe  of  religion 
and  though  he  made  a  fhort  excurfion  into  the  paths  of  vanity 
yet  he  was  entirely  recovered  a  confiderable  time  before  he  en 
tered  into  orders.  His  great  learning  was  tempered  with  tha 
model!  and  humble  opinion  of  it,  that  made  it  fhine  with  greate 
luftre.  His  actions  were  no  lefs  inftruclive  than  his  converfa 
tion  ;  for  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  th 
writings  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  had  fuch  an  in 
fluence  upon  his  practice,  that  it  was  indeed  an  entire  and  beau 
tiful  image  of  the  prudence  and  probity,  fimplicity  and  benig 

it  the  church  of  Rome,  and  thofe  that  ad-  a  fecond  eui.ti.on  printed  at  London,  r~c 

here  to  her  ?  Is  it  the  church  of  England  ?  in  izmo,  under  the  following  title  :.  "'Fl 

Is  it  a  confuted  heap  offocieties,  feparated  corruptions  oi  the  church  of  Rome,  in.rt 

the  one  from  the  other  ;   And  how  can  they  lation   to  eccLefiaftical   government,     tl 

be   that   kingdom    of  Chrift;   not  divided  rule  ol  fa  zh,  and  form  of  divine  worfhif 

asjainft  itfelt,   and   which  {lull   never    pe-  In  ant wer  to  the  biihop  of  Meaux's  (jut 

rilh  ?   It  would  be  a  great  fatisfaftipn   to  lies.'' 

jne  to  receive  fome  anfwer  upon  this  fub-  [o]  In  one  volume  in  folio,   under  tl 

iecl,    that  might  explain   the   opinion  of  care  and  infpcdlion  of    Dr.  John  Erne 

fo  weighty  and  folid  an  author.       Dr.  Bull  Grabe,    the   author's  age  and   infinniti 

anfwered  the  queries  propoled  in  this  let-  di--„u:.r;  him  from  undertaking  this  ed 

ter;   but  juft  as  his  anfwer  came  to  Mr.  tion.     The    ingenious  editor  added  mat 

Neifon's  hands,  the  biihop  died.      How-  learned  annotations,  and  an  excellent  pr 

ever.  Dr.  Bull's  anfwer  was  publifhed,  and  iace. 
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itv,  humility  and  charity,  purity  and  piety,  of  the  primitive 
iriftians.  During  his  laft  ficknefs,  his  admirable  patience 
nder  exquilite  pains,  and  his  continual  prayers,  made  it  evident 
lat  his  mind  was  much  fuller  of  God  than  of  his  illnefs  ;  and 
s  entertained  thofe  that  attended  him  with  fuch  lively  defcrip- 
ons  of  religion,  and  another  world,  as  if  he  had  a  much  clearer 
ew  than  ordinary  of  what  he  believed." 

BULLI ALDUS  (Ismael),  a  very  celebrated  aftronomer, 
as  born  at  Laon  in  the  ifle  of  France,  1605.  He  travelled 
1  his  youth  for  the  fake  of  improving  himfelf  in  natural  know* 
dge ;  and  afterwards  publifhed  feveral  works.  1.  De  natura 
icis,  at  Paris,  in  1638.  2.  Philolaus :  divided  into  four 
)oks  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  eftablifh  the  philolaic  fyltem 
:the  world,  which  Copernicus  had  revived  :  Amfterdam,  1639. 
.  Aftronomia  philolaica  ;  opus  novum,  in  quo  motus  plane- 
rum  per  novamveram  hypothefin  demonitrantur,  &c.  Additur 
3va  methodus  computandi  eclipfes  folares,  &c.  Paris,  1645. 
t  the  prolegomena  to  this  work,  he  defcribes  curforily  the  rife 
id  progrefs  of  aflronomy.  He  takes  particular  notice  of 
epler,  whofe  fagacity  in  eftablifhing  the  fyltem  of  the  world 
J  greatly  admires  ;  yet  complains  of  him,  and  juftly,  for  fome- 
mes  deferting  geometrical,  and  having  recourfe  to  phyfical  fo- 
tions.  Ricciolus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Almageft,  tells  us, 
iat  Bullialdus  had  fcarcely  publifhed  his  new  method  of  calcu- 
ting  eclipfes,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  obferve  an 
lipfe  of  the  fun  deviating  coniiderably  from  his  own  calcu- 
tions.  This  eclipfe  happened  upon  the  2 (ft  of  Auguft,  in 
545.     4.  Aftronomise  Philolaicse  fundamenta  clarius  explicata 

aflerta  adverfus  Sethi  Wardi  impugnationem.  Paris,  165". 
l  the  beginning  of  this  work,  he  fhewed  from  four  eilabliflied 
ifervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  that  Ward's  hypothefis  could  not 
I  brought  to  agree  with  the  phenomena  of  Mars.  This  was 
:th  Ward,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  of  Salifbury. 
ullialdus  pubiiihed  alfo  another  piece  or  two  upon  geometry 
id  arithmetic.  In  166 1  he  paid  Hevelius  a  vifu  at  Dantzic, 
r  the  fake  of  feeing  his  optical  and  aftronomical  apparatus, 
fterwards  he  became  a  prefbyter  at  Paris,  and  died   there   in 
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-BULLET  (John  Baptist),  died  at  Befancon,  Sept.  6, 
775>  aged  76,  was  dean  of  the  univerlky  of  that  city.  He 
id  a  furprifing  memory,  and  although  devoted  to  irkfome 
jdies  he  was  of  a  mild  and  affable  difpofition.  His  works  are 
two  kinds  ;  fome  turning  on  religious  matters,  and  others 
l  literary  inquiry.  They  are  acqurate  and  foiid  ;  but  we  are 
)t  to  look  in  them  for  elegance  of  Ityle.  The  principal  of 
em  are,  t.  Hiitory  of  the  eftablifhment  of  chfrftianity  taken 
3jn  jewifh  and  pagan  authors  alone.     17^,  -ito~      2.  Tiie 
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exiftence  of  God  demonftrated  by  nature,  2  vols.  8vo.  3.  An- 
fwer  to  fome  objections  of  unbelievers  to  the  bible,  3  vols.  i2mo. 
Thefe  three  works  are  much  efteemed.  4.  De  apoftolica  eccle- 
fise  Gallicanse  origine.  1752,  i2mo.  5,  Memoirs  on  the  Celtic 
tongue,  1754-59,  3  vols.  fol.  This  work  contributed  molt  to 
his  reputation.  6.  Refearches  into  the  hiilory  of  Cards.  1757, 
8vo.      7-  A  difiertation  on  the  hiilory  of  France,   1 757,  8vo. 

BULLEYN  (William),  a  learned  phyfician  and  botanift, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  iile  of 
Ely,  about  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Vlllth's  reign.  He 
was  bred  up  at  Cambridge  as  fome  fav,  at  Oxford  according 
to  others ;  but  the  truth  feems  tp  be,  that  both  thofe  nurferies 
of  learning  had  a  (hare  in  his  education.  We  know  but  little 
of  this  perfon,  though  he  was  famous  in  his  profeflion,  and  a 
member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London,  except  what 
we  are  able  to  collect' from  his  works.  Tanner  fays,  that  he. 
was  a  divine  as  well  as  a  phyfician  ;  that  he  wrote  a  book  againft 
tranfubitantiation  ;  and  that  in  June  1550,  he  was  inducted 
into  the  rectory  of  Blaxhall  in  Suffolk,  which  he  refigned  in 
November  1554.  From  his  uorks  we  learn,  that  he  had  been 
a  traveller  over  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  efpe- 
cially  England  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  made  it  his  bufinefs,  to 
acquaint  himfelf  with  the  natural  hiitory  of  each  place,  with 
the  products  of  its  foil,  efpecially  vegetables.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  more  permanently  fettled  at  Durham,  where 
he  practifed  phyfic  with  great  reputation  ;  and,  among  others 
of  the  moft  eminent  inhabitants,  was  in  great  favour  with  fir 
Thomas  Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
a  book  in  ihe  laft  year  of  queen  Mary's  reign.  In  1560,  he 
went  to  London  ;  where,  to  his  infinite  furprife,  he  found  him- 
felf accufed,  by  Mr.  William  Hilton  of  Biddick,  of  having  mur- 
dered his  brother,  the  baron  aforefaid  j  who  really  died  among 
his  own  friends  of  a  malignant  fever.  The  innocent  doctor 
was  eafily  cleared  ;  yet  did  not  his  enemy  ceafe  to  thirft  after 
his  blood,  but  hired  fome  ruffian?  to  aflaflinate  him.  But  this 
alfo  proving  ineffectual,  the  faid  William  Hilton  arretted  Dr. 
Bulleyn  in  an  action,  and  confined  him  in  prifon  a  long  time ; 
where  he  wrote  fome  of  thofe  medical  treatifes,  which  fhail  be 
mentioned  jult  now.  He  was  a  very  learned,  experienced, 
and  able  phyfician.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the  works  of 
the  ancient  phyficians  and  naturalifls,  both  greek,  roraan,  and 
arabian.  He  was  alfo  a  man  of  probity  and  piety  j  and,  though 
he  lived  in  the  times  of  popery,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fainted  with  its  principles.  He  died  in  157b,  and  was  buried  ii: 
the  fame  grave  with  his  brother  Richard  Bulleyn,  a  divine,  whc 
^d  1 3  years  before,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 
There  is  an  infcription  on  their  tomb,  with  fome  latin  verfes  ir. 
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praife  of  them,  wherein  they  are  faid  to  be  men  famous  for  their 
learning  and  piety.  Or  Dr.  Bulleyn  particularly  it  is  laid,  that 
he  was  always  ready  to  accommodate  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  with  medicines  for  the  reiief  of  their  diltempers. 

He  wrote,  1.  The  government  of  health,  1 55  8,  bvo.  2.  Re- 
gimen againft  the  pleurify,  1562,  8vo.  3.  Bulwark  of  defence 
againfl  ail  ficknefs,  forenefs,  and  wounds,  that  daily  aiTault 
mankind,  &c.  1962,  folio.  This  work  confiils  of,  fir  It,  The 
book  of  compounds,  with  a  table  of  their  names,  and  the  apo- 
thecaries rules  or  terms  ;  fecondly,  The  book  of  the  ufe  of  lick 
men  and  medicines,  before  which  is  prefixed,  a  wooden  print 
o£  an  old  man,  in  a  fui?  gown,  and  a  flat  bonnet,  his  purfe  or 
fcrip  by  his  fide,  fupporting  himfelf  on  a  (tail,  and  a  death's 
bead  at  his  icct.  Thefe  are  both  compafed  in  dialogues  between 
Sicknefs  and  Health.  Then  follows,  thirdly,  The  book  of 
fimples,  being  an  Herbal  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue;  at  the  end 
of  which  are  the  wooden  cuts  of  fome  plants,  and  of  fome  lim- 
becks or  (tills;  and,  fourthly,  A  dialogue  between  Sorenefs 
and  Chirurgery,  concerning  impoftumations  and  wounds,  and 
:heir  caufes  and  cures.  This  tract  has  three  wooden  cuts  in  it ; 
Due  reprefenting  a  man's  body  on  the  forepart  full  of  fores  and 
fwellings ;  the  other,  in  like  maimer,  behind  ;  the  third  is  alio 
1  human  figure,  in  which  the  veins  are  feen  directed  to,  and 
named,  which  are  to  be  opened  in  phlebotomy.  4.  A  dialogue 
Doth  pleafant  and  pitiful,  wherein  is  fhewed  a  godly  regimen 
igainlt  the  plague,  with  confolations  and  comfort  againft  death, 
1564,  8vo.  Some  other  pieces  of  a  ("mailer  nature  are  afcribed  to 
Dr.  Bulleyn  ;  but  as  they  are  of  very  little  confequence,  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  be  minute  in  our  enquiries  about  them. 

BULLINGER  (Henry),  was  born  at  Bengarten,  a  village 
near  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  July  18,  I5O4.  At  the  age  of 
12,  he  was  fent  by  his  father  to  Embrick,  to  be  initructed  in 
Trammar-learning.  After  continuing  here  three  years,  he  went 
:o  Cologn.  At  this  time  his  father,  to  make  him  leel  for  the 
liftrefies  of  others,  and  be  more  frugal  and  modeft  in  his  drefs, 
md  temperate  in  his  diet,  withdrew  that  money  with  which  he 
Bias  wont  to  fupply  him  ;  fo  that  Bullinger  was  forced,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuitom  of  thole  times,  to  fubuft  on  the  alms  he 
*ot  by  (inging  from  door  to  door.  At  Cologn  he  (tudied  logic, 
md  commenced  B.  A.  at  16  years  old.  He  afterwards  betook 
dmfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  and  canon  law,  and  to  the  reading 
)f  the  fathers.  He  had  early  formed  the  defign  of  turning  Car- 
huiian,  but  the  writings  of  MelancYhon  and  other  reformers 
nade  him  change  his  refolution,  and  gave  him  a  diflike  to  the 
loetrines  of  die  church  of  Rome,  from  which,  however,  he 
lid  not  immediately  feparate.  In  1522,  he  commenced  M.  A. 
md  returning  home,  he  fpent'a  year  in  his  father's  houfe, 
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wholly  employing  himfelf  in  his  ftudies.  The  year  after,  h. 
was  called  by  Jonar  abbot  of  Kapella  near  Zurich,  to  teach  in 
his  convent,  which  he  did  with  great  reputation  for  four  years. 
He  was  vervinftrumental  in  caufing  the  reformation  of  Zuevius 
to  be  received,  1526,  in  the  abbey  of  Kapella.  In  1527,  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Zuinglius  at  Zurich,  during  five  months. 
He  was  with  Zuinglius  at  the  famous  difputation  held  at  Bern 
in  1528.  The  year  following,  he  was  called  to  be  minifter  of 
the  proteftant  church,  in  his  native  place  at  Bengarten,  and 
married  a  wife,  who  brought  him  fix  fons  and  five  daughters, 
and  died  in  1^64.  He  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  pa- 
pifls  and  anabaptifts  in  his  parifh.  The  viclory  gained  by  the 
romifh  cantons  over  the  proteftants  in  a  battle  fought  15 21, 
forced  him,  together  with  his  father,  brother,  and  colleague, 
to  fly  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  chofen  paftor  in  the  room  of: 
Zuinglius,  flain  in  the  late  battle.  He  died  September  17,  it; 75. 
Belides  printed  works,  which  fill  ten  volumes,  he  left  many  in 
manufcript.  He  greatly  amfted  the  englifh  divines  who  fled 
into  Switzerland  from  the  perfecution  raifed  in  England  by 
queen  Mary.  His  confutation  of  the  pope's  bull  excommuni- 
cating queen  Elizabeth,  has  been  tranflated  into  englifh.  The 
magiltrates  of  Zurich,  by  his  perfuafion,  erected  a  new  college 
in  1  ^38-  He  alio  prevailed  with  them  to  ere£t,  in  a  place 
that  had  formerly  been  a  nunnery,  a  new  fchool,  in  which 
fifteen  youths  were  trained  up  under  an  able  mailer,  and  fup- 
plied  with  food,  raiment,  and  other  neceffaries.  In  1549)  he 
by  his  influence  hindered  the  Swifs  from  renewing  their  league 
with  Henry  II.  of  France  ;  reprefenting  to  them,  that  it  was 
neither  juft  nor  lawful  for  a  man  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  hired 
to  fhed  another  man's  blood,  who  generally  was  innocent,  and 
from  whom  himfelf  had  never  received  any  injury, 

B'ULWER  (John),  was  author  of  feveral  books  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hand,  of  phyfiognomy,  and  of  inftruitions  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  intended  as  he  expreffes  it,  "  to  bring  thofe 
who  are  fo  born  to  hear  the  found  of  words  with  their  eyes  [p], 
and  thence  to  learn  to  fpeak  with  their  tongues."  He  Mas 
alfo  author  of  Pathomyotomia,  or  a  diffection  of  the  fignifi- 
cative  mufcles  of  the  affections  of  the  mind,  1649,  i2mo.  The 
moft  curious  of  his  w"ork's  is  his  Anthropo-metamorpholis ; 
]Man  transformed,  or  the  artificial  changeling  ;  in  which,  he' 
fhews  what  a  ftrange  variety  of  fhapes  and  dreffes  mankind  have 
appeared  in,  in  the  different  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  At 
the  end  of  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  in  i2mo,  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  author's  works  in  print  and  MS. 

BUNEL  (Peter),    was  born  at  Touloufe  in   1499.      He 
ftudied  in  the  college  of  Coqueret  at  Paris,  where  he  was  diitin- 
[p]  By  the  motion  of  the  lips. 
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(bed  by  his  fine  genius.  On  his  return  to  Touloufe,  finding 
his  family  unable  to  maintain  him,  he  went  to  Padua,  where 
llie  was  fupported  by  Emilius  Perrot.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
(into  the  family  of  Lazarus  de  Baif,  the  french  ambaffador  at 
Venice,  by  whofe  generofity  he  was  not  only  fubfifted,  but  ena- 
bled to  ftudy  the  greek  tongue.  Afterwards  he  ftudied  hebrew. 
George  de  Selve,  bifliop  of  Lavaur,  who  fucceeded  de  Baif  as 
ambailador,  retained  Bunel  in  hisfervice,  and  when  his  embaffy 
was  finifhed,  carried  him  with  him  to  Levaur.  Upon  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  which  happened  in  1541,  Bunel  returned  to 
Touloufe,  where  he  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  greatell 
'indigence,  had  not  Meffieurs  de  Faur,  the  patrons  of  virtue  and 
fcience,  extended  their  liberality  to  him  unafked.  One  of  thefe 
gentlemen  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  fons ;  but  whilft  he  was 
making  the  tour  of  Italy  with  them,  he  was  cut  off  at  Turin  by 
a  fever,  in  1546.  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
politeft  writers  of  the  latin  tongue  in  the  xvith  century  j  but 
though  he  was  advantageoufiy  diftinguifhed  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  Ciceronian  ftyle,  he  was  ftill  more  fo  by  the  ftrittnefs  of  his 
morals.  The  magiflrates  of  his  native  town  of  Touloufe  fet  up 
a  marble  ftatue  to  his  memory  in  their  covvn-houfe.  He  left 
iome  latin  epiftles  written  with  the  utmoft  purity,  which  were 
firft  publiflied  by  Charles  Stevens  in  1521,  and  afterwards  by 
Henry  Stevens  in  158 1.  Another,  but  a  more  incorrect  edition, 
was  printed  at  Touloufe  in  1687,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Graven}, 
advocate  of  Nimes. 

BUNYAN  (John),  author  of  the  juftly  admired  allegory 
of  the  Pilgrim's  progrefs,  was  born  at  Elftow,  near  Bedford, 
1628.  His  parents,  though  very  mean,  took  care  to  give  him 
that  learning  which  was  fuitable  to  their  condition,  bringing 
Jiim  up  to  read -and  write  :  he  quickly  forgot  both,  abandoning 
himfelf  to  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  but  not  without  frequent 
checks  of  confidence.  One  day  being  at  play  with  his  compa- 
nions (the  writer  of  his  life  tells  us),  a  voice  fuddenly  darted  from 
heaven  into  his  foul,  faying,  "  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  fins  and  go 
to  heaven,  or  have  thy  fins  and  go  to  hell !"  This  put  him 
into  fuch  a  confternation,  that  he  immediately  left  his  fport ; 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  thought  he  law  the  lord  Jefus  looking 
down  upon  him,  as  one  highly  difpleafed  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ing him  with  fome  grievous  puniihment  for  his  ungodly  prac- 
tices. At  another  time,  whilft  he  was  belching  out  oaths,  he 
was  feverely  reproved  by  a  woman,  who  was  herfelf  a  notorious 
finner  :  fhe  told  him  he  was  the  uglieft  fellow  for  (Wearing  that 
ever  fhe  heard  in  all  her  life,  that  he  was  able  to  fpoil  all  the 
youth  of  the  town,  if  they  came  but  into  his  company.  This 
reproof  coming  from  a  woman,  whom  he  knew  to  be  very 
wicked,  filled  him  with  ferret  fljamej  and  made  him,  from  that 
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time,  very  much  refrain  from  it.  His  father  brought  him  up 
to  his  own  bufinefs,  which  was  that  of  a  tinker.  Being  a  foldier 
in  the  parliament  army,  at  the  fiege  of  Leiceiter,  in  1645,  he 
was  drawn  out  to  ftand  fentinel  •,  but  another  foldier  of  his 
company  deiired  to  take  his  place,  to  which  he  agreed,  and 
thereby  efcaped  being  fhot  by  a  mufketball,  which  took  off  his 
comrade.  About  1655  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a  baptilt 
congregation  at  Bedford,  and  foon  after  chofen  their  preacher. 
In  1660,  being  convicted  at  the  felhons  of  holding  unlawful 
affemblies  and  conventicles,  he  was  fentenced  to  perpetual  ba- 
nifhment,  and  in  the  mean  time'committed  to  gaol,  from  which 
he  was  difcharged,  after«a  confinement  of  twelve  years  and  an 
half,  by  the  companionate  interpofition  of  Dr.  Barlow,  bifhop 
of  Lincoln.  During  his  imprifonrnent,  his  own  hand  miniltered 
to  his  neceffities,  making  many  an  hundred  grofs  of  long-tagged, 
thread  laces,  which  he  had  learned  to  do  fince  his  confinement. 
At  this  time  he  alfo  wrote  many  of  his  tracts.  Afterwards, 
being  at  liberty,  he  travelled  into  ieveral  parts  of  England,  to* 
vifit  and  confirm  the  brethren,  which  procured  him  the  epithet, 
of  bifhop  Bunyan.  When  the  declaration  of  James  II.  for; 
liberty  of  confcience  was  publifhed,  he,  by  the  contributions  of 
his  followers,  built  a  meeting-houfe  in  Bedford,  and  preached 
conftantly  to  a  numerous  audience.  He  died  in  London  of  a: 
fever,  1688,  aged  60.  He  had  by  his  wife  four  children,  one; 
of  whom,  named  Mary,  was  blind.  '1  his  daughter,  he  fald, 
lay  nearer  his  heart  whilft  he  was  in  prifon,  than  all  the  reft ; 
and  that  the  thought  of  her  enduring  hardfhip  would  be  fome- 
times  almoft  ready  to  break  his  heart,  but  that  God  greatly  fup- 
ported  him  by  thefe  two  texts  of  fcripture,  "  Leave  the  father- 
lefs  children,  I  will  preferve  them  alive;  and  let  the  widows 
truft  in  me.  The  Lord  faid,  Verily  it  fhall  be  well  with  thy 
remnant ;  verily  I  will  caufe  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well 
in  the  time  of  evil."  Jer.  xlix.  1 1.  and  chap.  xv.  1 1.  His  works 
are  collected  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  printed  at  London  in 
1736-7.  The  continuator  of  his  life,  in  the  fecond  of  thofe 
volumes,  tells  us,  that  "  he  appeared  in  countenance  to  be  of 
a  ftern  and  rough  temper,  but  in  his  converfation  mild  and 
affable  ;  not  given  to  loquacity,  or  much  difcourfe  in  company, 
unlefs  fome  urgent  occafion  required  it;  obferving  never  to  boaft 
of  himfelf  or  his  parts,  but  rather  feem  low  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  others  ;  abhorring  lying 
and  fwearing ;  being  juft  in  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  his 
word;  not  feeking  to  revenge  injuries,  loving  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences, and  making  friendfhip  with  all.  He  had  a  fharp  quick 
eye;  accompanied  with  an  excellent  difcerning  of  perfons, 
being  of  good  judgment  and  quick  wit.  As  for  his  perfon,  he 
was  tall  of  itature,  ltrong  boned,  though. not  corpulent :  fome- 

what 
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what  of  a  ruddy  face,  with  fparkling  eyes,  wearing  his  hair  on 
his  upper  lip,  after  the  old  britiih  faihion ;  his  hair  reddiih, 
but  in  his  latter  days  time  had  fpvinkled  it  with  grey  ;  his  nofe 
well-fet,  but  not  declining  or  bending,  and  his  mouth  moderately 
large  ;  his  forehead  fo  me  thing  high,  and  his  habit  always  plain 
and  mode  ft." 

BUONACORSI,  or  Pf.rrin  del  Vaga,  was  born  in  Tuf- 
cany,  of  a  poor  family.  He  was  fuckled  by  a  (lie-goat.  His 
happy  difpofitions  for  painting  were  unfolded  and  improved  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  which  he  quitted,  to  return 
to  the  former.  Julio  Romano  and  le  Fattore  employed  him  in  the 
great  works  of  which  thcyhad  the  direction  after  the  death  of  Ra- 
phael, liuonacorfi  imitated  fuccefsfuiiv  this  laft-mentionedpainter 
in  feyeral  particulars,  but  never  equalled  him  either  in  invention 
or  execution.  He  fucceeded  in  frifes,  in  grotefques,  in  orna- 
ments of  ttucco,  and  in  all  the  works  of  decoration.  He  is 
perhaps  in  this  way  fuperior  to  the  antients.  His  defigns  are 
light  and  fpirited.  This  great  mailer  began  by  painting  church- 
candles  under  a  wretched  dauber.  He  was  working  at  the 
cieling  of  the  hall  of  the  kings  at  the  Vatican,  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  fudden  death  at  the  age  of  47,  in  1547. 

BUONAMICI  (Castrucio),  born  at  Lucca  in  1710,  of  a 
worthy  family,  firft  embraced  the  ecclefiailical  ftate.  His  ftudies 
being  finifhed,  he  went  to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  pufhing  his 
fortune.  During  a  ilay  of  fome  yeaas  in  that  city,  he  had  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  who  was  defirous 
of  gaining  his  attachment,  but  whom  he  refufed  to  accompany 
into  France.  Not  meeting  in  the  church  with  the  advantages 
he  had  promifed  himfelf,  he  gave  it  up,  in  order  to  bear  arms 
in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  This  change  of 
condition  did  not  prevent  his  devoting  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of 
the  belles-lettres.  He  wrote  in  latin  the  hiilory  of  the  war  of 
Velietri  in  1745,  between  the  Auflrians  and  Neapolitans,  in 
which  he  was  employed  ;  this  work,  printed  in  1746,  4to.  under 
the  title  of  De  rebus  ad  Velitras  geitis  commentarius,  obtained 
him  a  pennon  from  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  rank  of  com- 
mifiary  general  of  artillery.  But  his  mod  coniiderable  work  is 
the  hiilory  of  the  lail  war  in  Italy,  which  appeared  in  1750 
and  175 1,  under  this  title,  De  bello  italico  commentarii,  4to. 
in  three  books,  for  which  he  got  the  title  of  count  to  himfelf 
and  his  defcendants.  Thefe  two  hiilories  are  much  efteemed 
for  the  exactitude  of  the  narration  and  the  purity  of  the  latinity, 
and  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  The  count  de  Buona- 
mici  alfo  compofed  a  treatife  De  fcientia  militari,  but  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  published.  He  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of 
50,  at  Lucca,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  whither  he  was  come 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

BUON- 
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BUONFIGLIO  (Joseph  Constant),  a  neapolitan  author,  is 
diftinguifhed  among  the  hiftorians  of  Italy  for  two  good  books 
in  that  language.  One  is  the  ancient  and  modern  hiitory  of 
Sicily,  Venice  1604,  2  vols.  4to;  the  other  that  of  MeiTma,  printed 
alfo  at  Venice  in  1606,  4to. 

BURCHIELLO,  an  italian  poet,  better  known  under  this 
name  than  by  that  of  Dominico,  which  was  his  true  one.  Au- 
thors differ  concerning  his  country  and  the  time  of  his  birth. 
The  opinion  molt  followed  is  that  he  was  born  at  Florence 
about  1 3 Ho.  As  to  the  epocha  of  his  death  it  feems  more  cer- 
tain :  he  died  at  Rome  in  1448.  This  poet  was  a  barber  at  Flo- 
rence, and  his  fhop  the  common  rendezvous  of  all  the  literati 
of  that  town.  His  poems,  which  moftly  confift  of  fonnets,  and 
often  very  freely  written,  are  of  the  comic  and  burlefque  fpecies  ; 
but  fo  truly  original,  that  forne  poets  who  came  after  him  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  him  by  compofing  verfes  alia  Buvchiel- 
leiea.  They  are  moreover  full  of  obfeurities  and  asnigmas.  Some 
writers  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  comments  on  them,  and, 
among  others,  le  Doni  j  but  the  commentary  is  fcarcely  lefs  ob- 
fcure  than  the  text.  Burchiello  neverthelefs  holds  a  diftinguifh- 
ed place  among  the  italian  poets.  He  may  be  cenfurable  for  not 
having  had  fuflicient  refpe£f.  for  good  manners  ;  but  the  licence 
of  this  poetical  barber  was  much  in  the  general  tafte  of  the 
times.  The  beft  editions  of  his  poems  are  thofe  of  Florence 
1552  and  1568,  8vo.  His  fonnets  were  printed  for  the  firit 
time  at  Venice,  4to.  1477. 

BURE  (Guillaume  Francois  de),  bookfellor  of  Paris,  died 
July  15,  1782,  had  a  great  reputation  among  the  book-col  lectors 
of  that  capital  for  his  knowledge  in  fcarce  books.  His  Biblio- 
graphic inltructive,  or  treatife  of  fcarce  and  extraordinary  books, 
1763  &  fqq.  7  vols.  8vo;  his  Mufieum  Typographicum,  1775, 
i2mo.  are  great  helps  in  the  choice  of  books. 

BURGH  (Ui.icK  du)[qJ,  marquis  of  Clanriccarde  and  earl 
of  St.  Albans,  was  not  a  man  of  fhining  abilities,  but  of  great  hu- 
manity, courtefy,  and  generofity,  ftrongly  attached  to  his  friends, 
a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  above  all  fordid  views  or  mo- 
tives of  private  intereft.  He  adhered  to  the  crown  from  prin- 
ciple, and  had  a  particular  affection  for  the  king's  perfon.  He 
for  fome  years  attended  the  court,  and  indeed  few  courtiers  have 
been  more  generally  eiteemed.  The  great  part  which  he  acted 
for  the  king  in  Ireland  is  well  known.  He  appears  to  have  been 
juftly  cenfured  for  the  precipitate  peace  which  he  made  with  the 
rebels,  to  whom  he  yielded  too  large  concellions.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Irifh  rebellion,  8vo.  1722,  and 
fol.  with  the  addition  of  many  letters,  in  1757.    Judge  L'mdiey 

['}J  Sometimes  written  Jourk. 

has 
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has  given  us  a  mafterly  character  of  him  before  this  book[R\ 
As  the  period  of  time  in  which  it  was  written  abounded  with 
great  events,  in  fome  of  which  the  marquis  had  a  deep  fhare, 
there  are  ancedotes  in  it  which  are  interesting  and  curious.  He 
died  1657  [>]. 

BURGH  (James)  [t],  a  worthy  and  ingenious  moral  and 
political  writer,  was  born  at  Madderty,  in  Perthfhire,  North 
Britain,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1714  [u].  After  a  fchool 
education  at  Maddertv,  where  he  difcovered  great  quicknefs  and 
facility,  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's,  with 
a  view  of  becoming  a  clergyman  in  the  church  of  Scotland  5  but 
did  not  continue  long  at  the  college,  being  obliged  to  leave  it 
on  account  of  bad  health.  This  circumitance  inducing  him  to 
lay  afide  the  thoughts  of  the  clerical  profethon,  he  entered  into 
trade  in  the  linen  way ;  which  not  proving  fuccefsful  [x],  he 
came  to  England,  where  his  firft.  employment  was  to  correct 
the  prefs  for  an  eminent  printer  ;  and  at  his  leifure  hours  he 
made  indexes.  After  being  engaged  about  a  year  in  this  way, 
he  removed  to  Great  Marlow  as  an  amftant  at  the  free  grammar- 
fchool  of  that  town ;  where  he  firft  commenced  author,  by 
writing  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  Britain's  Remembrancer,  1746; 
which  went  through  five  large  editions  in  two  years,  was  re- 
printed in  England,  Ireland,  and  America  ;  was  aicribed  to  fe- 
deral bifhops  j  and  was  quoted  by  churchmen  and  diflenters  in 
their  pulpits. 

When  Mr.  Burgh  quitted  Marlow,  he  engaged  himfelf  as  an 
aftiftant  to  Mr.  Kenrofs  at  Enfield  -,  who,  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
very  generoufly  told  him,  "  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  lofe  his 
time,  bv  continuing  in  the  capacity  of  an  afliftant ;  that  it  would 
be  adviieable  for  him  to  open  a  boarding-fchool  for  himfelf;  and 
that,  if  he  ftood  in  need  of  it,  he  would  afliit  him  with  money 
for  that  purpofe."  Accordingly,  in  1747,  Mr.  Burgh  commenced 
mailer  of  an  academy,  at  Stoke  Newington,  in  Middlefex  ;  and 
in  that  year  he  wrote  Thoughts  on  Education.  The  next  pro- 
du.'tion  of  his  pen  was  a  Hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  world  ;  to 
which  was  added,  in  profe,  an  Idea  of  the  Creator,  from  his 
works.  A  fecond  edition,  in  octavo,  was  printed  in  1750.  After 
Mr.  Burgh  had  continued  at  Stoke  Nev.-mgton  three  years,  his 
houfe  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  number  of  fcholars 
that  were  offered  to  him,  he  removed  to  a  more  commodious 

[r]  This  character  is  contrailed  with  parifh,   and  his  mother  was   aunt  to  the 

tkjt  of  t!-e  marquis  of  Ormond.  celebrated  1  ::to.   in  Dr.  Ruberubn. 

[s]    Granger's    Biogr.    hift.    vol.    ii.  [x]   In  tie  preface  to  Youth '?  friendly 

p.  149.  Monitor,  he  fays,  "  that  a  feries  oi  mif- 

[t]  This  article  is  compiled  from  the  fortunes  in  the  early  part  of  iife  had  de- 

,  Biographia  iiritannica,  vol.  lii.   compared  termined  him  to  bring  his  mind  to  rei::t- 

w;th  the  Life  of  Boivyer  by  Nichols  meat  and  a  very  moderate  income." 

£t'J  His  father  was  minifter  of  that 

one 
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one  at  Newington-green.  Here,  for  nineteen  years,  he  carried 
on  his  fchool  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs,  many  young  per- 
fons  having  been  trained  up  by  him  to  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Few  mafters  have  been  animated  with  a  more  ardent  folicitude 
for  forming  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  underilandings  of  their 
fcholars  In  175  1,  Mr.  Burgh  married  Mrs.  Harding,  a  widow 
lady,  who  zealoufly  concurred  in  promoting  his  laudable  and 
ufeful  undertakings  [y]. 

Mr.  Burgh  having  for  many  years  led  a  very  laborious  life, 
and  having  acquired  a  competent  though  not  a  large  fortune, 
he  determined  to  retire  from  bufmefs.  In  embracing  this  refo- 
lution,  his  more  immediate  object  was,  to  complete  his  Political 
Difquifitions,  for  which  he  had,  during  ten  years,  been  collect- 
ing fuitable  materials.  Upon  quitting  his  fchool  in  177',  he 
fettled  in  Colebrooke-row,  Itlington,  where  he  continued  till  his 
deceafe.  He  had  not  been  long  in  his  new  fituation,  before  he 
became  convinced  (of  what  was  only  fufpected  before)  that  he 
had  a  ftone  in  his  bladder.  With  this  dreadful  malady  he  was 
deeply  afflicted  for  the  four  latter  years  of  his  life  •,  and  for  the 
two  laft  of  thefe  years,  his  pain  was  exquifite.  Neverthelefs,  to 
the  aftonifhment  of  all  who  were  wituefies  of  the  mifery  he  en- 


[_?"]  In  the  fame  year,  at  the  requeft 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  and  Dr.  Hayter, 
bifhop  of  Norwich,  he  publifhed  a  fmall 
piece,  Ln  i2mo,  intituled,  A  Warning  to 
Dram.  Drinkers.  Our  author's  next  pub- 
Blication  was  his  great  work,  intituled, 
The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  or  a  brief 
account  of  the  certain  and  eftabliilied 
means  for  attaining  the  true  end  of  our 
cxilftnce.  This  treatife  appeared  in  i  -  4., 
In  one  volume  quarto,  and  was  reprinted 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  1767.  In  ?7;6, 
Youth's  friendly  Monitor,  of  which  a  fur- 
rtptitious  copy  had  been  printed  under  a 
diiguifed  title,  was  publifhed  by  himfclf, 
in.  umo.  In  1  758,  he  printed  a  pamphlet 
under  the  title  of  Political  Speculations  ; 
and  the  fame  year  the  Rationale  of  chrif- 
tianity,  though  he  did  not  publifh  this  laft 
till  1 760  ;  when  he  printed  a  kind  of  Uto- 
pian romance,  intituled,  an  account  o'f 
the  firft  Settlement,  Laws,  Form  of  Go- 
vernment and  Police  of  the  CefTares,  a 
people  of  South  America:  in  nine  letters, 
from  Mr.  Vander  Neck,  one  of  the  fena- 
tors  of  the  nation,  to  his  friend  in  Holland, 
•with  notes  by  the  editor,  8V0.  In  1762, 
Mr.  Burgh  publifhed,  in  Svo.  The  Art  of 
Speaking ;  of  which  a  fifth  edition  was 
printed  in  17S2.  The  late  fir  Francis 
Blake  Dc'aval,  who  had  ftudied  the  fubjedt 
of  elocution,  and  who  had  diftinguifhed 
hiaifelf  in  the  private  ailing  of  faveral 


plays,  in  conjunction  with  Tome  other  per- 
fons  of  fafhion,  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  Burgh's  performance,  that  he  foli- 
citedt  on  that  account,  an  interview  with 
him.  Our  author's  next  appearance  in  the 
literary  world  was  in  1766,  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  firft  volume,  in  t2mo,  of 
Crito,  or  effayson  various  fubjecfs.  To  this 
volume  is  prefixed  a  dedication,  not  defti- 
tuie  of  humour,  To  the  right  rev.  father  (of 
three  years  old)  his  royal  highnels  Frederic 
bifhop  o(  Ofnaburgh.  The  effays  are  three 
in  number:  the  firft  is  of  a  political  na- 
ture ;  the  fecopd  is  on  the  difficulty  and 
importance  of  education,  and  the  third 
upon  the  origin  of  evil.  In  the  fame  year 
Mr.  Burgh  wrote  propofals  (humbly  of- 
fered to  the  public)  for  an  affociationagninft 
the  iniquitous  practices  of  engrolTers,  fore- 
ftallers,  jobbers,  &c.  and  for  reducing  the 
price  of  provifions,  efpecially  butchers 
meat,  3vo.  In  1767  came  out  the  fecond 
volume  of  Crito,  with  a  long  dedication 
(which  is  replete  with  fhrewd  andfatirical 
obfervations,  chiefly  of  a  political  kind}- 
To  the  good  people  of  Britain  of  the  xxth' 
century.  The  reft  of  the  volume  contains' 
another  effay  on  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
rationale  of  chriftianity  ;  and  a  poftfeript, 
confifting  of  further  explanations  of  the 
fubjefts  before  confidered,  and  of  detached 
remarks  on  various  matters. 

duredy 
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dured,  he  went  on  with  his  Political  Difquifitions.     The  two 
firft  volumes  were  publimed  in  1774,  and  the  third  volume  in 

It  was  Mr.  Burgh's  intention  to  have  extended  his  Difquifi- 
tions to  fome  other  objects,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  die 
violence  of  his  difeafe,  the  tortures  of  which  he  bore  with  un- 
common patience  and  refignation,  and  fiom  which  he  was  hap- 
pily releafed,  Aug.  26,  1775,  in  the  61ft  year  of  his  age. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Burgh's  character,  the  compiler  of  this 
article  can  confirm  the  account  of  Dr.  Kippis,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  piety,  integrity,  and  benevolence  ;  and  that  his 
temper  was  communicative  and  cheerful. 

BURGOYNE  (John)  [a],  a  colonel  in  the  army,  M.  P.  for 
Prefton,  and  privy-counfellor  of  Ireland)  was  the  author  of  four 
dramatic  pieces,  acted  with  great  applaufe  at  both  theatres :  the 
moll  famous  01  which  is  the  Heirefs;  befides  a  number  of  pro- 
logues and  epilogues.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  natural  fon  of 
lord  Bingley.     He  died  the  4th  of  Auguft  1 792  »  and  on  the 

.  ]  Their  title  is,  Political  Difquifi- 
tions :  or,  an  enquiry  into  public  errors, 
defects,  and  abufes.  Illuftrated  by,  asd 
eftablifhed  upon,  facts  and  remarks  ex- 
tracted Gcni  a  variety  of  authors  ancient 
and  modern.  Calculated  to  draw  the  timely 
attention  of  government  and  people  to  a 
due  confederation  of  the  r.ece.Tity,  and  the 
means,  of  reforming  thofe  enors,  defects, 
and  abufes  ;  of  restoring  the  constitution, 
and  faving  the  ltate."  The  firlt  volume 
relates  to  government  in  general,  and  to 
parliament  in  particular;  the  fecond  treats 
oi  places  and  petitions,  the  taxation  of  the 

i,   and  the  army:    and   the  third 

lers  manners.    What  were  his  fenti- 

mer.ts  in  relation  to  the  colonies,  may  be 

judged    from    the    following    infeription, 

he  wrote  in  1774,  to  accompany  a 
poi  trait  of  Dr.  Franklin  : 


II  a  ravi  le  feu  des  cieux, 
11  fait  fleurir  les  arts  en  des  climes  fau- 

vages. 
L'Amerique  le  place  i  la  tete  des  f-ge;, 
La  Grece  Pauroit  mis  au  nombre  de  fes 
dieux. 

Be.vj.   Franklin,  Efq.  I.L.    D.   and 
F.  R.  S. 

The  brave  Defender  of 
His  Country 
Againft  the  Opprelfion  of 
Taxation  without  Reprefentation  ; 
Author  of  the  greateft  Difcovery  in  Na- 
tural Philofophy 
Since  thofe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ; 
Til. 


That  Lightning  is  the  fame 
With  the  Electric  Fire. 

Befides  the  publications  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  variety  of  manufcripts  which 
he  left  behind  him,  lie  wrote,  in  17:3  and 
.  fome  letters  in  the  General  Even- 
ing Poft,  called  The  Free  Enquirer;  and 
in  177c,  a  number  of  papers,  intituled, 
The  Conftitutionaliit,  in  the  Gazetteer  ; 
which  were  intended  to  recommend  An- 
nual Parliaments,  Adequate  Reprefenta- 
tion,  and  a  P. ace  Bill.  About  the  fame, 
time,  he  alfo  publilhed  another  periodical 
paper  in  the  Gazetteer,  under  the  title  of 
the  Colonift's  Advocate  ;  which  was  written 
againft  the  meafures  of  Government  with 
refpeet  to  the  colonies.  He  printed,  like- 
wife,  for  the  fjlc  ufe  of  his  pupils,  Direc- 
tions, prudential,  moral,  religious,  and  1'ci- 
entific ;  which  were  pirated  by  a  book- 
fellor,  and  afterwards  publilhed  by  him- 
felf,  under  the  title  of  Youth's  friendly 
Monitor.  A  thouland  copies  had  been 
printed  about  the  year  1753,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  distributing  them  among  his  pu- 
pils ;  and  fome  of  them,  by  the  defire  of 
Dr.  Hales,  were  prefented  to  Dr.  Hayter, 
then  bilnop  of  Norwich,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
younger  part  of  the  children  of  the  prki- 
cefs  dowager  of  Wales ;  which,  fays  Mr. 
Burgh,  "  was  what  gave  occafion  tirft  to 
my  being  taken  notice  of  by  that  moft 
amiable  and  illuftrious  princefs,  in  a  man- 
ner far  enough  above  what  I  could  have 
thought  of  or  expected."    See  note  c. 

I  a]  Europ.  Mag.  vol.  xxii.  for  1772. 
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13th  was  interred  In  the  cloifters  in  Weftminfter-abbey  in  .1 
private  manner. 

BURIDAN  (John),  a  Frenchman,  born  at  Bethune  in  Artois,- 
a  renowned  philofopher  of  the  xivth  century.  He  difcharged  a 
profeffor's  place  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  with  great  reputation  ;  j; 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Ariftotle's  logic,  ethics,  and  meta- 
phyfics,  which  were  much  efteemed.  Some  fay,  that  he  was 
rector  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris  in  1320.  Aventinus  relates  [b], 
that  he  was  a  difciple  of  Ockam  ;  and  that,  being  expelled  Paris 
by  the  power  of  the  real  ills,  which  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
nominalifts,  he  went  into  Germany,  where  he  founded  the  uni- 
verfity of  Vienna.  "  Buridan's  Afs,"  has  been  a  kind  of  proverb 
a  long  time  in  the  fchools  ;  though  nobody  has  ever  pretended 
to  explain  ic,  or  to  determine  with  certainty  what  it  meant.  Pie' 
fuppofed  an  afs,  very  hungry,  franding  betwixt  two  bufhels  of 
oats  perfectly  equal  ;  or  an  afs,  equally  hungry  and  thirfty,  placed 
betwixt  a  bufhel  of  oats  and  a  tub  of  water,  both  making  an  equal 
impreffion  on  his  organs.  After  this  fuppofition,  he  ufed  to  afk, 
What  will  this  afs  do  ?  If  it  was  anfwered,  He  will  remain 
there  as  he  ftands  :  Then,  concluded  he,  he  will  die  of  hunger 
betwixt  two  bufhels  of  oats;  he  will  die  of  hunger  and  thirfl 
with  plenty  of  food  and  drink  before  him.  This  feemed  abfurd^ 
and  the  laugh  was  wholly  on  his  fide  :  but,  if  it  was  anfwered, 
This  afs  will  not  be  fo  ftupid  as  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirft  with 
fuchgood  provifion  on  each  fide  of  it :  Then,  concluded  he,  this 
afs  has  free  will,  cr  of  two  weights  in  equilibre  one  may  ftir  the 
other.  Leibnitz,  in  his  Theodicea,  confutes  this  fable  ;  he  fup- 
pofes  the  afs  to  be  between  two  meadows,  and  equally  inclining 
to  both  :  concerning  this  he  fays,  it  is  a  fiction  which,  in  the 
prefent  courfe  of  nature,  cannot  fubfilt.  Indeed,  were  the  cafe 
poffible,  we  mull  fay,  that  the  creature  wrould  fuffer  itfelf  to  die  , 
of  hunger.  But  the  queftion  turns  on  an  impoflibility,  unlefs 
God  fhould  purpofely  interfere  to  produce  fuch  a  thing ;  for  the 
univerfe  cannot  be  fo  divided,  by  a  plane  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  afs,  cut  vertically  in  its  length,  fo  that  every  thing 
on  each  fide  fhall  be  alike  and  fimilar ;  for  neither  the  parts  of 
the  univerfe,  nor  the  animal's  vifcera,  are  fimilar,  nor  in  an  equal 
fituation  on  both  fides  of  this  vertical  plane.  Therefore  will 
there  always  be  many  things,  within  and  without  the  afs,  which, 
though  imperceptible  to  Ub,  will  determine  it  to  take  to  one  fide 
more  than  other. 

BURIGNY  (Levesque  de),  born  at  Rheims,  was  member 
of  the  academy  of  belles-lettres  at  Paris.  He  died  in  that  city 
OdP.  8,  1785,  at  the  age  of  04.  His  great  tranquillity  of  mind, 
and  'he  gentlenefs  of  his  difpofition,  procured  him  the  enjoy- 

[b]  Lib.viii.  fol.  659.  apud  Jacoburn  Thomafium,  Otfat.  xii.  p.  274. 
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ent  of  a  long  and  pleafant  old  age.  At  92  his  health,  was 
bufl,  his  memory  extenfive,  and  he  compofed  and  wrote 
ith  facility.     His  works  are:   I.  A  treatife  on  the  authority 

the  popes,  1720,  4  vols.  i2mo.  2.  Hiflory  of  the  pagan 
lilofophy,  1724,  i2mo.  a  learned  performance,  publifhed  in 
f54,  under  the  title  of  Theologie  paienne.  3.  General  hiftory 
.Sicily,  1745,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  Porphyry  on  abftinence  from 
eats,  1747,  i2mo.  5.  Hiflory  of  the  revolutions  of  Conftan- 
lople,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1750.  6.  Life  of  Grotius,  1754,  2  vols. 
:mo.  7.  Life  of  Lrafmus,  1757,  2  vols.  i2mo.  8.  Life  of 
)fiuet,  1761, i2mo.  9.  Life  of  cardinal  du  Perron,  1768,  nmo. 
he  hiftorical  works  of  M.  de  Burigni  are  efteemed  for  the  ac- 
iracy  and  abundance  of  the  facts  they  contain.  But  he  is  a 
Id  narrator  ;  has  but  little  force  and  exprefhon  in  his  portraits, 
id  is  fometimes  rather  prolix  in  his  details. 
BURKITT  (William),  a  celebrated  commentator  on  the 
:w  teftament,  was  born  at  Hitcham  in  Northamptonshire, 
ily  25,  1650.  He  was  fent  firft  to  a  fchool  at  Stow-market, 
d  from  thence  to  another  at  Cambridge.  After  his  recovery 
3m  the  frriall-pox,  which  he  catched  there,  he  was  admitted 

Pembroke-hall,  at  the  age  of  no  more  than  fourteen  years ; 
d  upon  his  removal  from  the  univerfity,  when  he  had  taken 
s  degree,  he  became  a  chaplain  in  a  private  gentleman's  family, 
here  he  continued  fome  years.  He  entered  young  upon  the 
iniftry,  being  ordained  by  bifhop  Reynolds:  and  the  firft  em- 
oyment  which  he  had  was  at  Milden  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
ntinued  21  years  a  conftant  preacher  (in  a  plain,  practical, 
d  affectionate  manner),  firft  as  curate,  and  afterwards  as  rector 
that  church.  In  1692  he  had  a  call  to  the  vicarage  of  Ded- 
itn  in  Effex,  where  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  deaths 
hich  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  October  1703.  He  was  a 
ous  and  charitable  man.  He  made  great  collections  for  the 
snch  proteftants  in  the  years  1687,  &c.  and  by  his  great  care, 
tins,  and  charges,  procured  a  worthy  minifler  to  go  and  fettle 
Carolina.  Among  other  charities,  he  bequeathed  by  his  laft 
ill  and  teftament  the  houfe  wherein  he  lived,  with  the  lands 
ereunto  belonging,  to  be  an  habitation  for  the  lecturer  that 
ould  be  chofen  from  time  to  time  to  preach  the  lecture  at 
edham.  He  wrote  fome  books,  and  among  the  reit  a  com- 
entary  upon  the  new  teftament,  in  the  fame  plain,  practical, 
id  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  preached. 
BURLAMAQUI  (John  James),  an  illuftrious  civilian,  was 
>rn  at  Geneva  in  1694;  and  became  afterwards  profefibr  of 
Iril  law  there.  Prince  Frederick  of  HefTe-Caffel,  who  was  his 
lpil,  took  him  home  with  him  in  1734,  and  kept  him  fome 
:ars.     Upon  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  was  named  counfellor 

ftate,  and  died  there   in  1748.     His  Principles  of  natural 
Vol.  III.  O  law, 
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law,  written  in  freneh,  have  made  him  known  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  republic  of  letters.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  incorporated 
into  this  work  all  the  beft  things  from  Grotius,  PufTendorf,  and 
their  commentator  Barbeyrae.  It  is  a  fyftem,  or  chain,  of  juft 
and  interefting  ideas  ;  clearly  developed,  happily  connected,  and 
expreffed  with  accuracy  and  precifion.  He  publifhed,  fome  time 
after,  the  Principles  of  political  law  ;  which  was  written  in  the 
fame  language,  and  equally  well  received. 

BURLEY  (Walter),  an  englifh  prieft,  who  lived  in  1337. 
left  commentaries  on  Ariftotle,  printed  in  the  xvth  century  ;  anc 
a  book  De  vita  &  moribus  philofophorum.  Cologne  1 47 2,  ; 
icarce  edition. 

BURMAN  (Peter),  profeffor  of  hiftory  and  eloquence  ir 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  is  a  perfon  of  whom  we  know  venj 
little;  which  ignorance  of  ours  is  owing  entirely  to  his  owi  i 
mifconduct.    It  was  in  the  nature  of  Burman  to  be  quarrelfome 
and  ready  to  rail  at  every  body.    This  propenfitv,  joined  to  ba< 
qualities  of  the  heart,  and  an  immoral  life,  made  him  fo  uni  j 
verfally  difliked,  that  at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1740,  no  j 
body  was  found  who  would  write  his  eloge,  or  fay  any  thin; 
about  him.     Pie  was  in  his  turn  rector  magnificus  of  the  uni 
verfity  of  Leyden  ;   and,  as  is  cuftomary  in  foreign  univerfitit: 
made  an  oration  when  he  quitted  the  reclorfhip  on  the  8th  o.j 
February  1720.     Kis  oration  was  publifhed,  and  is  remarkable 
It  is  "  againft  the  ftudies  of  humanity,  mewing,  that  the  learne  1 
languages,  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  criticifm,  are  not  only  ufelef 
but  alio  dangerous  to  the  fiudics  of  law,  phyfic,  philofophy,  an 
above  all,  of  divinity  •,  to  which  Iaft,  poetry  is  a  fpecial  help,  1 
The  profeffor,  obferving  the  great  decay  of  the  politer  ftudie   | 
ar*d  the   contempt  with  which  the  men  of  fcience  afFected  I 
treat  them,  endeavoured  to  expofe  their  objections  while  1 
feemed  to  juftify  them.     He  ridicules  the  barbarous  ftyle  : 
which  mod  lawyers,  phyficians,   and  philosophers  write;   bi 
efpecially  the  jargon  of  divines,  who,  as  he  intimates,  fham 
fully  neglected  the  fiudy  of  the  original  languages,  and  inveigh* 
frequently  againft  the  abufe  of  hiftory  and  criticifm  in  fuclijj 
manner  as  would  in  effect  deftroy  the  ufe  of  them.     The  eel 
bratcd  Dr.  Bentley,  who  both  fpoke  and  thought  highly  of  Bu 
«nan,  has  pronounced  this  oration  "  a  very  fine  one  in  its  wa 
all  writ  in  Lucian's  manner,  a  thorough  irony  and  jeer."   The 
expi-eflions  are  to  be  found  in  the  36th  page  of  his  Anfwer 
the  Remarks  made  upon  his  propcfals  of  printing  a  new  editi 
of  the  greek  teftament.    Dr.  Middleton,  however,  the  auchotfjj 
thofe  Remarks,  and  who  wrote  Further  remarks  on  the  pijn 
pofals,  replies  to  this  encomium  of  Bentley  upon  Bur  mam,  J 
---this  manner  :  "  It  is  indeed  as  thorough  a  jeer  as  ever  yet  .all 
peared,  and  as  dull  a  one  too,  upon  the  church,  the  clergy,  a;L 
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ry  thing  fei'ious  and  facred  in  the  practice  and  principles  of 
h.  It  is  juft,  as  he  tells  us,  to  let  his  audience  know,  that  to 
ke  a  profound  theologue,  there  is  no  need  of  any  null  at  all, 
ier  in  languages,  or  hiftory,  or  eloquence,  or  criticifm  [c]." 
Vmong  the  many  quarrels  and  altercations  which  Burman 
t  one  was  with  the  excellent  Le  Clerc  ;  of  which  we  will 
z  fome  account,  for  the  fake  of  illuflrating  the  temper  and 
racier  of  our  profeffor.  In  1 703,  Le  Clerc,  under  the  aifumed 
ne  of  Theodorus  Gorallus,  publifhed  an  edition  of  the  re- 
ins of  Pcedo  Albinovanus  and  Cornelius  Severus ;  and  pre- 
:d  a  difcourfe  upon  the  right  method  of  interpreting  the  an- 
lt  authors.  Now  whether  Le  Clerc  here  let  drop  any  thing 
ich  might  feem  to  difcrcdit  verbal  criticifm,  and  fo  increafed 

difgult  he  had  already  given  to  that  fort  of  men  in  his 
rhafiana  ;  or  whether  he  was  thought  to  have  gone  out  of 
province,  and  to  have  undertaken  what  he  was  not  qualified 
jerform,  we  know  not  :  but  offence  was  taken  by  Burman^ 
.  the  fame  year  was  publifhed  a  fatirical  piece,  intituled,  A 
ogue  between  Spudxus  and  Gorallus;  which,  as  Clerc  tells 
d],  every  body  agreed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  Le 
re  replied  in  a  ihort  and  general  way  to  it,  in  the  preface  to 

fecond  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  choifie  •,  but  without 
ruioning  either  the  work  or  the  fuppofed  author.  He  was 
ce,  he  tell  us,  in  Burman's  company  afterwards,  at  the  houfes 
common  friends,  but  did  not  take  the  leafl  notice.  In  1 709 
rman  publiihed  Petronius,  and  in  the  preface  made  an  open 
I  virulent  attack  upon  Le  Clerc,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had 
I  fomething  againfl  Graevius.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  replied  in  form  to 
»  preface,  and  vindicates  his  perfon  and  his  writings  from  the 
roachful  imputations  call  upon  both.  Before  he  enters  upon 
i,  he  rallies  Burman  pretty  fmartly  for  defending  Petronius 
I  his  obfeenities  fo  zealoufly  as  he  does.     One  may  fee,  fays 

Clerc,  that  Mr.  Burman  has  profited  exceedingly  from  the 
dy  of  Petronius  ;  and  that  he  is  perfectly  free  from  that 
jocrify  which  he  imputes  to  the  monks.     His  delicacy,  adds 

is  further  obfervable  in  the  promife  he  has  made  the  public, 
the  fame  preface ;  where  he  fays,  that  "  he  has  a  defign,  if 
d  fhall  grant  life  and  ftrength,  not  only  to  publifh  another 
ume  of  the  verfes  afcribed  to  Petronius,  but  alfo  to  enrich  it 
:h  the  Catalecfa  Scaligeri,  &c."  that  is*  fays  Le  Clerc,  Mr. 
rman  intends,  with  God's  bleffmg,  not  only  to  publifh  a  coi- 
tion of  moft  bawdy  poems  •,  but  alfo  to  enrich  them  with  a 
nmentary  of  his  own.  Thefe  things,  fays  he,  are  very  unbe- 
ning  a  profeffor  of  a  chriftian  univerfity,  who  ought  to  pre- 
ve  the  youth  ubouthim  from  corruption,  inftead  of  throwing 
itements  in  their  way ;  "  not  to  mention  his  imprudence  in 
cj  Middleton's  works,  vsl,  ii.  p.  421.  [d]  Bibl  choif.  torn,  xix.  p.  369. 
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talking  after  this  manner,  at  a  time  when  an  action  was  com- 
menced againft  him  by'  a  young  girl  for  having  debauched 
her." 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  in  1 7  34  was  publifhed 
at  Florence  a  latin  performance,  intituled,  "  Chreftomathia  Fe- 
tronio-Burmanniana  :  five,  Cornucopia  obfervationum  eruditif- 
fimarum  &  ante  plane  inauditarum,  quas  vir  illuminatiffimus, 
rerum  omnium  &  multorum  prseterea  aliorum  peritiffimus,  Pe- 
trus  Burmannus,  congeffit  in  Petronium  Avbitrum,  fan&iflimum 
fcriptorem.  Acceffit  fpecimen  latinitatis  novse,  Romanis  incog- 
nita, e  notis  Petri  Burmanni  ad  Petronium."  Burman  after- 
wards abufed  Le  Clerc,  in  a  piece  called,  The  lying  Gazetteer! 
&c.  To  which  Le  Clerc  made  no  reply,  than  by  inferting  in  tht 
fecond  part  of  the  20th  tome  of  his  Bibliotheque  choifie,  printec 
in  1 7 10,  a  fhort  article  intituled,  Reafons  for  not  anfwering  ; 
libel  of  Peter  Burman.  Burman's  refentment  was  not  yet  fa 
tiated  ;  for  in  the  fame  year,  when  Dr.  Bentiey's  Emendationes  ii 
Menandri  &  Philemonis  reliquias  ex  nupera  editione  J.  Cleric 
were  publifhed  at  Utrecht,  he  prefixed  a  mod  abufive  and  fcur 
rilous  preface  to  it. 

To  conclude,  Burman,  though  not  allowed  by  the  critics 
be  an  adept  in  the  greek,  had  (kill  and  abilities  as  an  editor  <j; 
latin  claffics ;  of  which  he  publifhed  Virgil,  Ovid,  Petroniuj 
Quintilian,  Suetonius,  Juftin,  Velleius,  Phaedrus,  &c. 

BURMAN  (John),  profeffor  of  botany  and  medicine  at  An 
fterdam,  publifhed,  1.  Rariorum  Africanarum  plantarum  d 
cades  x.  Amfterd.  1738  and  1739,  4to.  with  plates.  2.  Th 
faurus  Zeylanicus,  1737,  4to.  cum  fig.  They  are  curious  ar 
fcarce. 

BURN  (Richard),  was  born  at  Winton  in  Weftmorelar 
fome  time  about  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  he  was  ed 
cated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  which  univerfity  conferr 
on  him  March  22',  1762,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 
died. at  Orton,  of  which  place  he  had  been  vicar  49  years,  N 
vember  20,  1785.  He  was  one  of  his  majefty's  juftices  of  t 
peace  for  the  counties  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  i 
was  made  by  bifhop  Lyttleton  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  C: 
lifle.  He  wrote,  1.  The  office  of  a  juftice  of  peace.  2.  On  t 
ecclefiaftical  law.  Thefe  two  works  are  in  high  repute,  whi 
is  evinced  by  the  number  of  editions  they  have  each  gd 
through.  He  likewife  publifhed,  3.  The  hiftory  and  antiquity 
the  two  counties  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,,  in  conjui 
tion  with  Jofeph  Nicolfon,  efq.  nephew  to  the  bifhop  of  Carl 
of  that  name,  1777,  2  vols.  410  [e]. 

[e]  In  which  work  he  has  given  the  above  account  of  himfelf. 
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BURNET  (Gilbert),  bifhop  of  Salisbury,  was  bom  at  Ediri- 
irgh,  Sept.  1 8,  1643.     His  father  Was  the  younger  brother  of 
1  ancient  family  in  Aberdeen,  fhire,  and  bred  to  the  civil  law,  in 
Inch,  though  he  made  no  finning  figure  at  the  bar,  his  modefty 
preffing  too  much  his  abilities;  he  railed  himfelf  to  lb  great  a 
putation,  that  at  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was,  in  re- 
ird  of  his  conftant  attachment  to  the  royal  party,  appointed 
e  of  the  lords  of  feffion  at  Edinburgh.     His  mother  was  fifter 
the  famous  fir  Alexander  Johnftoun,  and  a  warm  zealot  for 
efbytery.     Mr.  Burnet  being  out  of  employment,   by  reafon 
his  refufing  to  acknowledge  Cromwell's  authority,  took  upon 
mfelf  the  charge  of  his  fon's  education,  who  at  ten  years  of 
e  was  fent  to  the  college  of  Aberdeen.     Kis  father,  who  ftill 
ntinued  to  be  his  principal  inftructor,  obliged  him  to  rife  to 
;  ftudies  at  four  o'clock  every  morning  ;   by  which  means  he 
ntra<fted  fuch  a  habit,  as  he  never  difcontinued  till  a  few  years 
fore  his  death,  when  age  and  infirmities  rendered  a  greater 
^portion  of  reft  neceffary  to  him.    Though  his  father  had  de- 
ned  him  for  the  church,  yet  he  would  not  divert  him  from 
rfuing  his  own  inclination  to  civil  and  feudal  law,  to  which 
dy  he  applied  a  whole  year;   and  received  from  it  (he  was 
en  heard  to  fay)  jufter  notions  concerning  the  foundation  of 
il  fociety  and  government  than  are  maintained  by  fome  di- 
les  [fJ.     He  altered  his  refolution  of  prcfecuting  this  ftudv, 
i   applied,  with  his  father's  warm   approbation,   to   that   of 
inity.     In  his  hours  of  amufement  he  ran  through  many  vo- 
nes  of  hiftory;  and,  as  he  had  a  very  ltrong  conltitution  and 
•rodigious  memory,  this  clofe  application  was  no  inconveni- 
:e  to  him,  fo  that  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  a  vail  extent  of 
rning,  which  he  had  ready  for  his  ufe  upon  all  occafions.    At 
hteen  he  was  admitted  a  probationer,  or  expectant  preacher, 
i  foon  after  an  offer  of  a  good  benefice  was  made  him,  which 
declined.     In  1663,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
her,  he  came  into  England,  and,  after  fix  months  flay  at  Ox- 
d  and  Cambridge,  returned  to  Scotland,  which  he  foon  left 
lin  to  make  a  tour  of  fome  months,  in  1664,  to  Holland  and 
mce.     At  Amfterdam,  by  the  help  of  a  jewifh  rabbi,  lie  per- 
ted  himfelf  in  the  hebrew  language  ;   and  likcv.'ife  became 
|uainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  different  perfuafions 
crated  in  that  country,   as  calvinifts,  arminians,   lutherans, 
ibaptifts,  brownifts,  papifts,  and  unitarians,  amongft  each  of 
ich,  he  ufed  frequently  to  declare,  he  met  with  men  of  fuch 
eigned  piety  and  virtue,  that  he  became  fixed  in  a  ltrong 
of  universal  charitv,  and  an  invincible  abhorrence  of 
;es  on  account  of  religious  cliffenfions.     On  his  return 
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to  Scotland,  he  was  admitted  into  orders,  hy  the  bifhop  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1665,  and  prefented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun.  The 
conduct  of  the  icottifh  bifhops  feemed  to  him  fo  unbecoming  the 
epifcopal  character,  that  he  drew  up  a  memorial  of  their  abufes. 
In  1 668  he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  fcheme  of  accom* 
rnodation  between  the  epifcopal  and  prefbyterian  parties,  and,  by 
his  advice,  many  of  the  latter  were  put  into  the  vacant  churches. 
The  year  following  he  was  made  divinity  profeflbr  at  Glafgow ; 
where  he  continued  four  years  and  a  half,  equally  hated  by  the 
zealots  of  both  parties.  In  the  frequent  vifits  he  made  to 
the  duchefs  of  Hamilton)  he  fo  far  gained  her  confidence  as  to; 
be  intrufted  with  the  perufal  and  arrangement  of  her  papers,  i 
relating  to  her  father's  and  uncle's  miniftry  ;  which  put  him 
upon  writing  memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  occafioned 
his  being  invited  to  London  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  of- 
fered to  furnifh  him  with  fome  anecdotes  towards  compiling 
thofe  memoirs.  During  his  Hay  in  London,  we  are  told  by 
himfelf  and  fon,  he  was  offered  the  choice  of  four  bishopries  ir, 
Scotland,  which  he  refufed.  On  his  return  to  Glafgow,  ht 
married  lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Caddis 
a  lady  of  great  piety  and  knowledge,  highly  eiteemed  by  th< 
prefbyterians,  to  whofe  fentiments  ihe  was  ftrongly  inclined 
As  there  was  fome  difparity  in  their  ages,  that  it  might  reman 
paft  difpute  that  this  match  was  wholly  owing  to  inclination 
not  to  avarice  or  ambition,  the  day  before  their  marriage  he  de 
livered  the  lady  a^deed,  whereby  he  renounced  all  pretention  t< 
her  fortune,  which  was  very  confiderable,  and  muft  otherwif 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  (he  herfelf  having  no  intention  to  fe 
cure  it.  In  1672  he  publifhed  A  vindication,  Sec.  of  the  church 
and  ftate  of  Scotland  ;  which  at  that  juncture  was  looked  upoi 
as  fo  great  a  fervice,  that  he  was  again  offered  a  hifhopric,  an; 
a  promife  of  the  next  vacant  arch-bifhopric,  but  did  not  accer 
of  it,  becaufe  he  remarked,  that  the  great  defign  of  the  coui 
was  to  advance  popery.  In  1673  he  to°^  another  journey  t 
London-,  and,  by  the  king's  own  nomination,  after  hearing  Lit 
preach,  was  made  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary. 

Upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  retired  to  his  Ration  at  Gla 
gow  j  but  was  obliged  the  next  year  to  return  to  court  to  jufti; 
himfelf  againft  the  accufations  of  duke  Lauderdale,  who  had  r> 
prefented  him  as  the  caufe  of  the  mifcarriages  of  all  the  cou 
meafures  in  Scotland.  The  king  received  him  very  coldlv,  ar 
ordered  his  name  to  he  (truck  out  of  the  lilt  of  chaplains  ;  ye 
at  the  duke  of  York's  entreaty,  confented  to  hear  what  he  cou 
offer  in  his  own  justification,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be  fatij 
£ed-  Neverthelefs,  as  Lauderdale  had  not  dropped  his  rcfen 
rr.ent,  Mr.  Burnet,  who  was  told  that  his  enemies  had  a  defig 
to  get  him  imprifened,  refigned  his  prcfefTor's  chair  at  Glafgow 
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d  refolved  to  fettle  in  London.  He  preached  in  feveral 
lurches  ;  and  had  been  actually  chofen  miniiter  of  one,  had  not 
e  electors  been  deterred  from  it  by  a  meifage  in  the  king's 
.me.  About  this  time  the  living  of  Cripplegate  being  vacant, 
e  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  (in  whofe  gift  it  was)  hearing 
his  circumitances,  and  the  hardlhips  he  hud  undergone,  fent 
m  an  offer  of  the  benefice  ;  but  as  he  had  been  informed  of 
sir  firft  intention  of  conferring  it  on  Dr.  Fowler,  he  generoully 
clined  it.  In  1675,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord  Hollis, 
10m  he  had  known  in  France,  ambaffador  at  that  court,  he 
is,  by  fir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  mailer  of  the  rolls,  appointed 
eacherof  the  chapel  there,  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  of 
;  court.  He  was  foon  after  chofen  a  lecturer  of  St.  Clement's, 
d  became  one  of  the  preachers  that  were  moft  followed  in 
ivn.  In  1679  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of 
;  Reformation,  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of 
rliament :  and  two  years  after,  the  fecond  volume,  which  met 
th  the  fame  approbation  as  the  firft.  About  this  time  he  at- 
lded  a  fick  perfon,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with 
:  earl  of  Rochelter.  The  manner  in  which  he  treated  her 
ring  her  illnefs,  gave  that  lord  a  great  curiofity  of  being  ac- 
ainted  with  him.  Whereupon,  for  a  whole  winter,  he  fpent 
e  evening  in  a  week  with  Mr  Burnet,  who  difcourfed  with 
n  upon  all  thofe  topics,  upon  which  fceptics  and  men  of  loofe 
>rals  attack  the  chriltian  religion.  The  happy  effect  of  thefe 
iferences  occasioned  the  publication  of  his  account  of  the  life 
d  death  of  that  earl. 

[n  1682,  when  the  administration  was  changed  in  favour  of 
:  duke  of  York,  being  much  reforted  to  by  perfons  of  all 
iks  and  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  returning  vifits,  he  built  a 
^oratory,  and  went,  for  above  a  year,  through  a  courfe  of  che- 
cal  experiments.  Not  long  after,  he  refilled  a  living  of  three 
ndred  a  year  offered  him  by  the  earl  of  F.fTex,  on  the  terms 
not  refiding  there,  but  in  London.  His  behaviour  at  the  lord 
Bel's  trial,  and  his  attendance  on  him  in  prifon  and  at  his 
:cution,  having  drawn  on  him  the  indignation  ot  the  court, 
took  a  fhort  tour  to  Paris,  where  unulual  civilities  were  (hewn 
n  by  the  king  of  France's  exprefs  direction.  He  became  ac- 
ainted  with  feveral  eminent  perfoas  ;  but  not  thinking  it 
ht  to  be  longer  abfent  from  the  duties  of  his  Galling,  he  re- 
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ned  to  London,  and  that  very  year,  in  purfuance  of  the  king's 
■plate,  was  difcharged  from  his  lecturelhip  at  St.  Clement's  : 
;1  having,  on  the  5th  of  November  1684,  preached  a  fermon 
the  Rolls  chapel,  feverely  inveighing  againft  the  doctrines  of 
■ry  and  the  principles  of  the  papifts,  he  was,  in  Deceirfber 
lowing,  forbid  to  preach  there  any  more. 
On  king  James's  accefhon  to  the  throne,  having  obtained  leave 
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to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  firft  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  ir 
great  retirement,  till  contracting  an  acquaintance  with  brigadie 
Stouppe,  a  protectant  gentleman  in  the  french  fervice,  he  made 
a  tour  with  him  to  Italy.  He  met  with  an  agreeable  reception 
at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  II.  hearing  of  our  author's  arrival, 
fent  the  captain  of  the  fwifs  guards  to  acquaint  him,  that  he 
would  give  him  a  private  audience  in  bed,  to  avoid  the  cere- 
mony of  killing  his  holinefs's  flipper.  Eut  Dr.  Burnet  excufed 
himfelf  as  well  as  he  could. 

One  evening,  upon  vifiting  cardinal  Howard,  he  found  him 
diftributing  fome  relics  to  two  french  gentlemen.  Whereupon 
he  whifpered  to  him  iivenglifh,  that  it  was  fomewhat  odd,  that 
a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  fhould  be  at  Rome,  help- 
ing them  off  with  the  ware  of  Babylon.  The  cardinal  fmiled  at 
the  remark,  and  repeating  it  in  french  to  the  gentlemen,  bade 
them  tell  their  countrymen  how  bold  the  heretics,  and  how  mild 
the  cardinals  were  at  Rome.  Some  difputes  which  our  author 
had  at  Rome,  concerning  religion,  beginning  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  made  it  proper  for  him  to  quit  that  city,  which,  upon  an  in- 
timation given  him  by  prince  Borghefe,  he  accordingly  did.  He 
purfued  his  travels  through  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  1688 
he  came  to  Utrecht,  with  an  intention  to  fettle  in  fome  of  the 
Seven  irovinces.  There  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  (to  whom  their  party  in  England 
had  recommended  him)  to  come  to  the  Hague,  which  he  ac- 
cepted: he  was  foon  made  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  their 
counfels,  and  advifcd  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  in  Holland  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  their  defigns  and  encourage  their  friends.  This 
and  the  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  blends  popery  anC 
tyranny  together,  and  reprefents  them  as  infeparable,  with  fomt 
papers  reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  England  >  that  came  ou 
in  fingle  fheets,  and  were  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  England 
moft  of  which  Mr.  Burnet  owns  himfelf  the  author  of,  alarmec 
king  James  ;  and  were  the  occafion  of  his  writing  twice  againf 
him  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  and  infifting  by  his  ambailado: 
on  his  being  forbid  the  court,  which  after  much  importunit; 
was  done  ;  though  he  continued  to  be  trufted  and  employed  a 
before,  the  dutch  minifters  confulting  him  daily.  But  tha 
which  gave,  he  tells  us,  the  crifis  to  the  king's  anger  was,  th 
news  of  Burnet's  being  to  be  married  to  a  confiderable  fortun 
at  the  Hague.  To  put  an  end  to  thefe  frequent  conference 
with  the  minifters,  a  profecution  for  high  treafon  was  fet 
foot  againil  him  both  in  England  and  Scotland  :  but  Burnfl 
receiving  the  news  thereof  before  it  came  to  the  ftates,  avoide 
the  ftorm,  by  petitioning  for,  and  obtaining  without  any  diff 
Culty,  a  bill  of  naturalization,  in  order  to  his  intended  marriag 
with  Mary  Scot,   a  dutch  lady  of  confiderable  fortune,  wh< 
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(rith  the  advantage  of  birth,  had  thofe  of  a  fine  perfon  and  un- 
lerilanding. 

After  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  being  legally  under  the  pro- 
ection   of  Holland,  he  undertook,    in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
vliddleton,  to  anfuer  all  the  matters  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  add- 
d,  that  being  now  naturalized  in  Holland,  his  allegiance  was, 
luring  his  ftay  in   thefe  parts,   transferred  from  his  majefty  to 
he  States  General ;  and   in   another  letter,  that  if,  upon  non- 
ippearance,  a  fentence  ihould  be  pafled  againft  him,  he  might, 
o  juitify  himfelf,  be  forced  to  give  an  account  of  the  fhare  he 
lad  in   affairs,   in  which  he  might  be  led  to  mention  what  he 
vas  afraid   would  not  pleafe    his  majefty.     Thefe    expreflions 
;ave  fuch  offence  to  the  englifh  court,  that,  dropping  the  for- 
ner  profecution,  they  proceeded  againft  him  as  guilty  of  high 
reafon  ;  and  a  fentence  of  outJawry  was  pafled  upon  him  :  and 
hereupon  the  king  firft  demanded  him  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
tfterwards  inufted  on  his  being  banilhed  the  Seven  Provinces  ^ 
vhich  the    ftates  refufed,   alleging,  that  he  was  become  their 
"ubject ;  and,  if  the  king  had  any  thing  to  lay  to   Dr.  Burnet's 
:harge,  juftice  ihould  be  done  in  their  courts.     This  put  an  end 
:o  all  farther   application  to   the  ftates  ;  and  Dr.  Burnet,  fe- 
ared from  any  danger,  went  on  in  affifting  and  forwarding  the 
mportant   affair  of  the  revolution.     He  gave  early  notice  of  it 
:o  the   court  of  Hanover,  intimating,  that  the  fuccefs  of  that 
arojecl   muft   naturally  end   in  a  fuccefnon  in   that  Mutinous 
loufe  to  the  britifh  crown.     He  wrote  alfo  feveral   pamphlets 
m  fupport  of  the   prince   of  Orange's   defigns,  and  aflifted  in 
drawing  up  his  declaration,  &c.  and  when  he  undertook  the 
expedition  to   England,  Dr.  Burnet  accompanied  him   as  his 
chaplain.     After  his  landing,  at  Exeter  he  propofed  and  drew 
up  the  afTociation,  and  was  of  no  fundi  fervice  on  feveral  occa- 
fions  by  a  feafonable  difplay  of  pulpit  eloquence,  to  animate  the 
prince's  followers,   and  gain  over   others  to  his  intereft.     Nor 
did  his  fervicespafs  unrewarded  ;  for  king  William  had  not  been 
many  days  on  the  throne  before  Dr.  Burnet  was  advanced  to  the 
fee  of  Saliibury,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  deceafed,  beir.g 
confecrated  May  31,  1689.     He   diftinguifiied  himfelf  in   the 
houfe  of  lords,  by  declaring  for  moderate  meafures  with  regard 
to  the  clergy,  who  fcrupled  to  take  the  oaths,  and  for  a  tolera- 
tion of  the  proteftant  diffenters.     A  pafTage  in  his  paftoral  let- 
ter to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  concerning  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and   fupremacy  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  dated 
play  15,  1689,  which  feemed  to  ground  their  title  to  the  crown 
on  the  right  of  conqueft,  gave  fuch  offence  to  both  houies  of 
parliament,  that  they  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.     As  foon   as  the  felfion  of  parliament  in 
l£2y  w;;s  ended,  he  went  down  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  was 
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very  exact  in  the  difcharge  of  his  function,  and  was  particularly 
fcrupulous  in  conferring  orders  and  admitting  to  livings. 

In  1698  he  loft  his  wire  by  the  fmall-pox  ;  and,  as  he  was 
almoil  immediately  after  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  in  whofe  education  he  took  great  pains,  this  em- 
ployment and  the  tender  age  of  his  children  induced  him  the 
fame  year  to  fupply  her  lofs,  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs-.  Berkeley, 
eldeft  daughter  of  fir  Richard  Blake,  knight. 

In  1699  he  publifhed  his  Expofition  on  the  thirty-nine  ar- 
ticles of  the  church  of  England.  In  1704  he  had  the  fatisfaction 
to  fee  his  project  for  augmenting  poor  livings  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  laft  five  or  fix  years  of  his  life  he  grew  more  abs- 
tracted from  the  world  than  he  had  been  in  the  former  part  of 
it.  He  lived  to  fee  a  fucceflion  take  place,  and  that  family 
eftablifhed,  in  whofe  interefts  he  had  been  fo  zealous  :  he  died 
March  17,  1 715,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  the  parifh  church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.  After  his 
death,  his  Hiftory  of  his  own  times,  with  his  life  annexed,  was 
publifhed  by  his  fon  Thomas  Burnet,  efq.  His  character,  as 
drawn  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  is  as  follows  :  "  Dr.  Burnet  is 
like  all  men  who  are  above  the  ordinary  level,  feldom  fpoken  of 
in  a  mean  ;  he  mull:  either  be  railed  at  or  admired.  He  has  a 
fvviftnefs  of  imagination  that  no  other  comes  up  to  ;  and  as  our 
nature  hardly  allows  us  to  have  enough  of  any  thing,  without 
having  too  much,  he  cannot  at  all  times  fo  hold  in  his  thoughts, 
but  that  at  fome  times  they  may  run  away  with  him  ;  as  it  is 
hard  for  a  veiTel  that  is  brimful,  when  in  motion,  not  to  run 
over  j  and  therefore  the  variety  of  matter  that  he  ever  carries 
about  him,  may  throw  out  more  than  an  unkind  critic  would 
allow  of.  His  firfb  thoughts  may  fometimes  require  more  di- 
geftion,  not  from  a  defect  in  his  judgment,  but  from  the  abun- 
dance of  his  fancy,  which  furnifhes  too  faft  for  him  ;  his  friends 
love  him  too  well  to  fee  fmall  faults;  or  if  they  do,  think  that 
his  greater  talents  give  him  a  privilege  of  ftraying  front  the  ftrict 
rules  of  caution,  and  exempt  him  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
cenfure.  He  produces  fo  faft,  that  what  is  well  in  his  writings 
calls  for  admiration,  and  what  is  incorrect  deferves  an  excufe  ; 
he  may,  in  fome  things,  require  grains  of  allowance,  which  thofe 
only  can  deny  him  who  are  unknown  orunjuft  to  him.  He  is 
not  quicker  in  difcerning  other  men's  faults  than  he  is  in  for- 
giving them  ;  fo  ready,  or  rather  glad,  to  acknowledge  his  own, 
that  from  blemifhes  they  become  ornaments.  All  the  repeated 
provocations  of  his  indecent  adverfaries  have  had  no  other  ef- 
fect, than  the  fetting  his  gpod  nature  in  fo  much  a  better  light, 
fince  his  anger  never  yet  went  farther  than  to  pity  them,  t  hat 
heat,  which  in  moit  other  men  raifes  fharpnefs  and  facire,  in  him 
glows  into  warmth  for  his  friends,  and  compaffion  for  thofe  in 
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want  and  mifery.  As  dull  men  have  quick  eyes  in  difcerning 
the  fmaller  faults  of  thofe  that  nature  has  made  fuperior  to 
them,  they  do  not  rnifs  one  blot  he  makes  ;  and  being  beholden 
only  to  their  barrennefs  for  their  discretion,  they  fail  upon  the 
errors  which  arife  out  of  his  abundance  •,  and,  by  a  miltake  into 
which  their  miiice  betrays  them,  they  think  that  by  finding  a. 
mote  in  his  eye,  they  hide  the  beams  that  are  in  their  own.  His 
quicknefs  makes  writing  fo  eafy  a  thing  to  him,  that  his  fpirits 
are  neither  wafted  nor  foured  by  it :  the  foil  is  not  forced ; 
every  thing  grows  and  brings  forth  without  pangs  ;  which  dif* 
tinguifhes  as  much  what  he  does  from  that  which  fmells  of  the 
lamp,  as  a  good  palate  will  difcern  between  fruit  which  comes 
from  a  rich  mould,  and  that  which  taites  of  the  uncleanly  pains 
that  have  been  beftowed  upon  it.  He  makes  many  enemies  by 
fetting  an  ill-natured  example  of  living,  which  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  follow.  His  indifference  for  preferment,  his  contempt 
not  only  of  fplendour,  but  of  all  unneceffary  plenty  ;  his  degrad- 
ing himfelf  into  the  lowed  and  molt  painful  duties  of  his  calling  ; 
are  fuch  unprelatical  qualities,  that,  let  him  be  never  fo  ortho- 
dox in  other  things,  in  thefe  he  muft  be  a  diffenter.  Virtues  of 
fuch  a  itamp  are  fo  many  herefies  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  di- 
vines who  have  foftened  the  primitive  injunctions  fo  as  to  make 
them  fuit  better  with  the  prefent  frailty  of  mankind.  No  won- 
der then  if  they  are  angry,  fince  it  is  in  their  own  defence  ;  or 
that,  from  a  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  they  fhould  endeavour 
to  fupprefs  a  man  whofe  parts  are  a  lhame,  and  whofe  life  is  a. 
fcandal  to  them."  A  lift:  of  his  writings  may  be  feen  at  the 
end  of  the  account  of  his  life  publifhed  by  his  ion. 

BURNET  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  molt  ingenious  and  learned 
writer,  was  born  at  Croft  in  Yorkfhire,  in  or  about  the  year 
1635.  His  firft  education  was  at  the  free-fchool  of  Novth-Al- 
verton  in  that  county,  from  whence  he  was  removed,  in  June 
165  1,  to  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge.  Here  he  had  the  excellent 
Tillotfon  for  his  tutor  ;  under  whom,  it  is  probable,  he  improved, 
if  not  imbibed,  that  noble  way  of  thinking,  for  which  he  is  fo 
much  diftinguifhed,  and  will  be  ever  memorable.  The  very 
Jearned  Dr.  Cudworth  was  at  that  time  mafter  of  Clare -hall, 
but  removed  from  it  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Chrift's  college  in 
1654;  and  thither  our  au:hcr  followed  him.  Under  his  pa- 
tronage lie  was  chofen  fellow  of  it  in  1657,  commenced  M.  A. 
in  16^8,  and  became  fenior  pro£tor  of  the  univerfity  in  1661  ; 
but  how  long  afterwards  he  continued  his  refidence  there,  does 
not  appear. 

The  next  fituation  and  character  we  find  him  in,  is  that  of 
governor  to  the  young  earl  of  Wiltlhire,  fon  of  the  marquis  of 
Winchester,  with  whom  he  travelled  abroad  ;  and  gave  fuch  fa- 
fisfaclion,  that,  foon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  invited 
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and  prevailed  on  by  the  firft  duke  of  Ormond,  to  travel  once 
more  in  the  like  character  with  the  young  earl  of  Oflbry,  his 
grace's  grandfon  and  heir  apparent.  Thefe  honourable  connec- 
tions introduced  him  into  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
world  :  in  which  he  afterwards  confirmed  the  reputation  he 
already  had  for  fine  parts  and  learning,  by  the  publication  of  his 
Teiluris  theoria  facra,  orbis  noilri  originem  &  mutationes  ge- 
nerates, quas  olim  fubiit  et  fubiturus  eft,  complectens.  This 
facred  theory  of  the  earth  was  originally  pubiifhed  in  latin,  in 
1  vols.  4to.  the  two  firft  books,  concerning  the  deluge,  and  pa- 
radife,  168 1  ■,  the  two  laft,  concerning  the  burning  of  the  world, 
and  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  in  1689.  The  uncom- 
mon approbation  this  work  met  with,  and  the  particular  encou- 
ragement of  Charles  II.  who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  it,  put 
the  author  upon  tranflating  it  into  englifh.  He  did  fo  ;  and 
pubiifhed  the  two  firft  books  in  1684,  folio,  with  an  elegant  de- 
dication to  the  king ;  as  he  did  the  two  laft  in  1689,  wifn  a  no 
lefs  elegant  dedication  to  queen  Mary.  "  The  englifh  edition, 
he  tells  us,  is  the  fame  in  fubftance  with  the  latin ;  though, 
he  confefTes,  not  fo  properly  a  tranflation,  as  a  new  composi- 
tion upon  the  fame  ground,  there  being  feveral  additional  chap- 
ters in  it,  and  feveral  new  moulded." 

May  19,  1685,  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  Charter-houfe,  by 
the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  and  foon  after  commenced 
LLD.  At  what  time  he  entered  into  orders  is  not  exactly 
known  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he  was  a  clergyman  at  his  election 
to  this  mafterfhip,  from  the  objection  then  made  againft  him  by 
fome  of  the  bifhops  who  were  governors,  namely,  "  that  he  ge- 
nerally appeared  in  a  lay-habit."  This  objection  however  was 
over-ruled  by  his  patron  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  afierted  in  his 
favour,  that  he  had  no  living  or  other  ecclefiaflical  preferment  ; 
and  that  his  life  and  converfation  were  in  all  refpects  fuitable  to 
the  clerical  character.  In  the  latter  end  of  1686,  Dr.  Burnet's 
integrity,  prudence,  and  refolution,  were  fully  tried  in  his  new 
ftation  upon  the  following  occafion  :  — One  Andrew  Popham,  a 
roman  catholic,  came  to  the  Charter-houfe,  with  a  letter  from 
king  James  to  the  governors,  requiring  them  to  choofe  and  ad- 
mit him  the  faid  Andrew  Popham  a  penfioner  thereof,  "with- 
out tendering  any  oath  or  oaths  unto  him,  or  requiring  of  him 
any  fubfeription,  recognition,  or  other  act  or  acts,  in  conformity 
to  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England  as  the 
fame  is  now  eftablifhed;  and  notwithftanding  any  ftatute,  or- 
der, or  conftitution,  of  or  in  the  faid  hofpital ;  with  which, 
fays  his  majefty,  we  are  gracioufly  difpofed  to  difpenfe  in  his 
behalf."  The  governors  were  affembled,  Popham  appeared, 
and  the  king's  letter  was  read  :  upon  which  the  lord  chancellor 
Jefferies  moved,  that  without  any  debate  they  mould  proceed 
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:o  vote,  whether  Andrew  Popham  fhould  bs  admitted  a  pen- 
[ioner  of  the  hofpital  according  to  the  king's  letter  ;  and  it  was 
put  upon  the  matter,  Dr.  Burnet,  as  the  junior,  to  vote  firit. 
The  mailer  told  the  governors,  that  he  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  acquaint  their  lordfhips  with  the  ftate  and  constitution  of 
that  hofpital :  and,  though  this  was  oppofed  by  fome  •,  yet,  after 
a  little  debate,  the  mafter  was  heard  ;  who  obfcrved,  that  to  ad- 
mit a  penfioner  into  the  hofpital  without  his  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  coniti- 
tution  of  the  hofpital,  buc  to  an  exprefs  act,  of  parliament  for  the 
better  eftablifhment  thereof.  One  of  the  governors  aflced, 
what  this  was  to  the  purpofe  ?  7'o  whom  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  replied,  that  he  thought  it  much  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  an 
act  of  parliament  was  not  fo  flight  a  thing  as  not  to  deferve  a 
confideration.  After  fome  other  difcourfe,  the  quefKon  was 
put,  whether  Popham  fhould  be  admitted  ?  and  pafled  in  the 
negative.  A  fecond  letter  from  the  king  was  afterwards  fent ; 
to  which  the  governors,  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  his  majefty, 
humbly  replied,  and  gave  their  reafons  why  they  could  not  com- 
ply with  his  pleafure,  in  admitting  Andrew  Popham  as  a  pen- 
fioner of  the  hofpital.  This  not  fatisfying  king  James,  he  or- 
dered chancellor  Jefferies  to  find  out  a  way  how  he  might 
have  right  done  him  at  the  hofpital;  and  the  mafter  was  parti- 
cularly threatened  to  be  fummoned  before  the  ecclefiaftical  com- 
miflioners.  But  by  this  time  they  were  quarrelling  with  the 
univerfities,  and  had  their  hands  full  of  bufmefs  •,  and  fo  the  af- 
fair was  dropped.  This  was  the  firlt  ftand  made  againft  the 
difpenfmg  power  of  that  reign,  by  any  fociety  in  England,  and 
did  good  fervice  to  the  public  ;  as  fometimes  a  little  frontier 
garrifon  well  defended,  gives  a  check  to  a  great  army,  and  a 
good  example  to  the  reft  of  the  country  to  itand  ftoutly  upon 
their  defence.  A  relation  of  the  Charter-houfe  proceedings 
upon  this  occafion  was  publiflied  by  Dr.  Burnet  in  1689. 

After  the  revolution,  he  was  introduced  to  court  by  his  ho- 
noured tutor  and  worthy  friend  archbifhop  Tillotfon  ;  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  foon  after  clerk  of  the  clofet. 
He  was  now  looked  upon  as  in  the  high  road  to  great  prefer- 
ment, and  had  certainly  a  fine  profpect  before  him  •>  when  he 
ruined  all  by  fome  unadvifed  ftrokes  of  his  pen.  In  1692  he 
publiflied  Archxologise  philofophicoe  ;  five  doctrina  antiqua  de 
rerum  originibus,  in  4to,  with  a  dedication  to  king  William, 
whofe  character  he  there  draws  with  great  ftrength  of  genius 
and  art,  and  in  that  beautiful  ftyle  which  was  peculiar  to 
himfelf.  But  neither  the  high  rank  and  authority  of  his  patron, 
nor  the  great  elegance  and  learning  difplayed  throughout  the 
work,  could  protect  the  author  from  the  clamours  raifed  againft 
him  for  allegorizing  the  fcripture-account  of  the  fall  of  Adam 
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and  Eve.  In  confequence  of  which,  as  appears  from  a  latin 
letter,  written  by  himfelf  to  Walters,  a  bookfeller  at  Amfter-- 
dam,  dated  Sept.  14,  1694.,  he  defires  to  have  the  mod  offenfive 
parts  omitted  in  the  future  editions  of  that  work.  The  letter  is 
in  his  own  hand-writing  -,  and,  as  it  is  fhort,  and  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  fhall  be  inferted.  "  Literas  tuas,  humaniflime  do- 
mine,  datas  Amfteleodami  Aug.  25,  non  ita  pridem  accepi ;  in 
quibus  mini  notum  facis,  re  fcripta  mea  latina  typis  jam  femel 
maudafle ;  diftractifque  fere  exemplaribus,  in  animo  tibi  efle 
eadem  recudere.  Proin  me  rogas,  ut  fi  aliquid  addendum  ha- 
beam,  id  ad  te  tranfrnittam.  Habeoequidem  nonnulla  addenda, 
fed  quse  r.on  licet  per  valetudinem  digerere,  aut  fuis  locis  at- 
texere.  Fac  itaque  ut  libet,  non  impedis  ;  velim  tantum,  ut 
omittatur  in  hac  nova  editione  di£tiuncula  ilia,  En primordta  ar~ 
tisftitmrm !  et  ad  fi£tum  ilium  dialogum  inter  Evam  et  ferpen- 
tem  in  eodem  capite  adjice,  fi  placet  in  margine  :  Vide  Amyral- 
dinn  de  Serpente  Tentatore,  &  Andream  Rivintim  de  Serpente  Se~ 
duHore  ad  mentem  Judaortfm  tsf  Chrijlianorum.  Caetera  tux 
curse  et  humanitati  permitto-,  precorque  ut  valeas." 

He  had  expreffed  himfelf  to  the  fame  purpofe,  fome  time  be- 
fore die  date  of  this  letter,  in  a  latin  epiftle,  "  Ad  virum  cla- 
riiTimum  circa  nuper  editum  de  Archseologiis  Philofophicis  li- 
bellum  -,;'  where  his  words  run  thus  :  "  Si  quid  crude  et  imma- 
ture dictum  eft,  quod  piis  et  fapientibus  offendiculo  effc  poffit, 
id  totum  quicquid  eit  indicium  volo  ;  et  colloquium  inter  Evam 
et  ferpentem  quod  nonnullis  difplicere  audio,  vel  fi  quid  fit  prse- 
terea  cognatae  indolis,  amputari  et  abfcindi  line  dolore  patiar." 
The  perlbn  to  whom  this  latin  letter  is  addreffed,  and  alfo  a  fe- 
cond  afrerwards,  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  was  generally  under- 
flood  to  be  archbifhop  Tillotfon.  Both  the  letters  are  fubjoined 
to  the  fecond  edition  of  Archaeologiae  philofophicae,  printed  in 
1728  in  8vo,  and  in  both  he  acknowledges  facred  fcripture, 
whether  literally  or  myftically  underftood,  to  be  given  us  from 
heaven,  as  the  rule  of  our  faith,  the  guide  of  our  life,  and  the 
refuge  of  our  falvation  ;  and  profeffes  to  pay  to  it  all  poffible 
refpect,  honour  and  veneration. 

But  all  this  came  tpo  late,  or  however  proved  inefficient  to 
lay  the  ftorm  raifed  againft  him  •,  which  was  rather  increafed 
than  abated,  by  the  encomium  which  Mr.  Charles  Blount,  the 
deiftical  author  of  the  Oracles  of  reafon,  thought  proper  to  be- 
llow upon  his  work.  Blount,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Gil- 
don,  tells  him,  that  "  according  to  his  promrfe,  he  has  fent 
him  a  tranllation  of  the  feventh  and  eighth  chapters,  and  alfo- 
the  appendix,  of  the  great  and  learned  Dr.  Burnet's  Archseo- 
logise  philofophicae,  &c.  a  piece,  which  he  thinks  one  of  the 
molt  ingenious  he  ever  read,  and  full  of  the  moft  acute  as  well 
as  learned  obfervations.     Thefe  feventh  and  eighth  chapters; 
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iere  tranflated  for  Mr.  Gildon's  ufe,  were  unfortunately  the 
nod  carped  at  in  the  whole  work :  and  being  immediately 
idopted  by  an  infidel  writer,  gave  fuch  a  plaufible  colour  to  the 
:omplaints  of  the  clergy,  that  it  was  judged  expedient,  in  that 
:ritical  feafon,  to  remove  him  from  his  place  of  clerk  of  the 
:lofet.  He  withdrew  accordingly  from  court :  and,  if  Mr. 
Dldmixon  can  be  credited,  actually  milled  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
ipon  the  death  of  Tillotfon,  on  account  of  this  very  work, 
vhich  occasioned  him  to  be  then  reprefented  by  fome  bifhops 
is  a  fceptical  writer.  He  retired  to  his  beloved  lludies  and 
:ontemplations  in  the  Charter-houfe,  without  feeking,  or  per- 
laps  defiring,  any  farther  preferment ;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
nany  virtues,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ambition  in 
ns  nature.  There  he  lived  in  a  (ingle  ftate  to  a  good,  old  age  ; 
,nd  there  he  died  Sept.  27,  1 7 15. 

In  1727,  two  other  learned  and  elegant  latin  works  of  our 
uthor  were  publifhed  in  8vo  [gJ  ;  one  De  fide  et  officiis  chrifli- 
norum,  the  other  De  itatu  mortuorum  et  refurgentium.  Burnet 
lad  himfelf  caufed  to  be  ftruck  off  at  the  prefs  a  few  copies  of 
ach  of  thefe  works,  for  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and  fome  private 
riends  •,  but  did  not  intend  them  for  the  public,  there  being 
ome  points  difcuiTed  in  them  not  fo  proper  to  be  communicated 
ipenly.  Yet,  furreptitious  copies  from  proof-fheets  getting  into 
he  world,  and  the  works  being  terribly  mangled  and  full  of 
auks,  Mr.  Wilkinfon  of  Lincoln's-inn,  Burnet's  particular 
riend,  and  who  was  in  pofTeihon  of  all  his  papers,  thought  h 
ight  to  oblige  the  learned  with  a  true  copy  of  them-,  corrected 
y  the  doctor  himfelf;  as  he  did  in  1727.  To  the  fecond  edi- 
ion  in  1733,  of  De  flatu  mortuorum  et  refurgentium,  is  added 
n  appendix,  De  futura  judseorum  reftauratione  :  it  appearing  to 
he  editor  from  Burnet's  papers,  that  it  was  defigned  to  be  placed 
here.  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have  been  the  author  of  three  fmall 
(ieces  without  his  name,  under  the  title  of  Remarks  upon  an 
HiTay  concerning  human  understanding  •,  the  two  firft  publifhed 
ti  1697,  the  laft  in  1699  ;  which  Remarks  were  anfwered  by 
tfrs.  Catherine  Trotter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cockburn,  then  but  23 
ears  of  age,  in  her  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Eflay,  printed  in 
vlay  1702.  Thefe  pieces  however  were  net  among  the  acknowl- 
edged works  of  Dr.  Burnet. 

Meanwhile,  fome  farther  notice  mu-ft  be  taken  of  The  fac 
heory  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  principal  of  all  his  productions, 
.nd  indeed  is  a  mote  beautiful  work.     It  would  be  endlefs  to 
ranferibe    the  fine  things  that  have  been  laid  of  this  theory. 
Ylr.  Addilon,  in  1699,  wrote  a  latin  ode  in  its  praife,  which  lias 

[c     Anecdotes  of  Eovvycr,  by  Nichols,  p.  26. 
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been  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  it.  An  able  writer  [h]  has 
not  fcrupled,  from  this  fmgle  work,  to  rank  Dr.  Burnet  with  the 
very  few,  in  whom  the  three  great  faculties  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  viz.  judgment,  imagination,  and  memory,  have  been  found 
united.  According  to  him,  there  have  existed  but  few  tranf- 
cendent  geniufes,  who  have  been  Angularly  blefied  with  this  rare 
aflemblage  of  different  talents.  All  that  he  could  recollect, 
*'  who  have  at  once  enjoyed  in  full  vigour  a  fublime  and  fplen- 
did  imagination,  a  folid  and-^rofound  understanding,  an  exact 
and  tenacious  memory,  are  Herodotus,  Plato,  Tully,  Livy,  Ta- 
citus, Galileo, Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  Milton,  Burnet 
of  the  Charter-houfe,  Berkeley,  and  Montefquieu."  The  fame  wri- 
ter afterwards  delivers  himfelf  in  thefe  terms  of  high  compliment 
to  Dr.  Burnet :  "  It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  great  names,  not  ; 
to  have  been  able  to  exprefs  themfelves  with  beauty  and  pro- 
priety in  the  fetters  of  verfe,  in  their  refpe&ive  languages ;  who 
have  yet  manifested  the  force,  fertility,  and  creative  power  of  a 
moft  poetic  genius,  in  profe.  This  was  the  cafe  of  Plato,  of 
Lucian,  of  Fenelon,  of  fir  Philip  Sidney,  and  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet ;  who,  in  his  Theory  of  the  earth,  has  difplayed  an  ima- 
gination very  near  equal  to  that  of  Milton  : 

Mcenia  mundi 
Difcedunt:  toturn  video  per  inane  geri  res." 

But,  notwithstanding  thefe  encomiums  on  Burnet,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  his  Theory  is  built  upon  principles  of  mathe- 
matics and  found  philofophy :  on  the  contrary,  the  men  of 
fcience  were  difpleafed  at  him  for  prefuming  to  erect  a  theory, 
which  he  would  have  received  as  true,  without  proceeding  on 
that  foundation.  Flamftead  is  reported  to  have  told  him  fome- 
what  peevifhly,  that  "  there  went  more  to  the  making  of  a  world, 
than  a  fine  turned  period  ;"  and  that  "  he  was  able  to  over- 
throw the  Theory  in  one  fheet  of  paper."  Others  attacked  it 
in  form.  Mr.  Erafmus  Warren,  rector  of  Worlington  in  Suf-  , 
folk,  publifhed  two  pieces  againft  it,  foon  after  its  appearance  in 
engliih,  and  Dr.  Burnet  anfwered  them  :  which  pieces,  with 
their  anfwers,  have  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  later  editions' 
of  the  Theory.  Mr.  John  Keill,  afterwards  doctor,  favilian  pro- 
feffor  of  geometry  in  Oxford,  published  alfo  an  Examination  of 
it  in  1698,  to  which  Dr.  Burnet  replied  •,  and  then  Mr.  Keill 
defended  himfelf.  Burnet's  reply  to  Keill  is  fubjoined  to  the 
later  editions  of  his  Theory  •,  and  Keill's  Examination  and  De- 
fence, together  with  his  Remarks  and  Defence  upon  Whifton's 
Theory,  were  reprinted  together  in  1734,  8vo.     It  is  univerially  , 


[u]  See  the  Effay  on  the  writings  and  genius  of  Pope,  p.  118. 
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iwed,  that  Keill  has  folidly  confuted  the  Theory  *,  and  it  is  to 
lamented  that  he  did  it  in  the  rough  way  of  controverfy  :  yet 
:re  are  many  pafTages  in  his  confutation,  which  (hew,  that  he 
the  fame  time  entertained  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  author. 

acknowledge  him  (fays  he)  to  be  an  ingenious  writer;  and  if 
had  taken  a  right  method,  and  had  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
fs in  thofe  fciences  that  are  introductory  to  the  ftudy  of  na« 
e,  I  doubt  not  but  he  would  have  made  a  very  acute  philofo- 
:r.  It  was  his  unhappinefs  to  begin  at  firft  with  the  cartefian 
lofophy;  and  not  having  a  fufficient  ftock  of  geometrical  and 
chanical  principles  to  examine  it  rightly,  he  too  eafily  believed 
and  thought  that  there  was  but  little  fkill  required  in  thofe 
:nces  to  become  a  philofopher  :  and  therefore,  in  imitation  of 
>nf.  des  Cartes,  he  would  undertake  to  fhew  how  the  world 
s  made;  a  talk  too  great,  even  for  a  mathematician." 
Vlany  perhaps  may  wonder,  that  a  book  fundamentally  wrong 
uld  run  through  fo  many  editions,  and  be  fo  much  read ;  but 

reafon  is  plain.  No  man  reads  Homer's  Iliad  for  hiftory, 
r  more  than  he  reads  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  for  divinity  ; 
>ugh  it  is  poflible  there  may  be  true  hiftory  in  the  one,  as  it  is 
tain  there  is  fome  true  divinity  in  the  other.  Such  works  are 
d,  purely  to  entertain  and  amufe  the  fancy ;  and  it  is  not  the 
ry  that  is  fought  after,  but  rhe  greatnefs  of  imagery,  and  no- 
nefs  of  fentiments,  with  which  they  abound.  Why  may  not 
rnet's  Theory  of  the  earth  be  read  with  the  fame  view  ?  It 
lot  true  in  philofophy ;  but  it  is  full  of  vaft  and  fublime  con- 
ations, prefents  to  the  imagination  new  and  aftonifhing  fcenes, 
1  will  therefore  always  furnifh  a  high  entertainment  to  the 
der,  who  is  capable  of  being  pleafed  as  well  as  inftructed. 
is  even  Keill  himfelf  allows :  "  For  as  I  believe  (fays  he)  never 
j  book  was  fuller  of  errors  and  mittakes  in  philofophy,  fo  none 
:r  abounded  with  more  beautiful  fcenes,  and  furprifing  images 
nature.  But  1  write  only  to  thofe  who  might  perhaps  expect 
find  a  true  philofophy  in  it :  they  who  read  it  as  an  ingenious 
nance,  will  ftiil  be  pleafed  with  their  entertainment." 
BURNET  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  phyfician  of  Scotland,  of  whofe 
th,  life,  and  death,  we  find  nothing  recorded,  except  what  the 
e-pages  of  his  books  fet  forth;  namely,  that  he  was  M.  D- 
dicus  regius,  et  collegii  regii  medicorum  Edinburgenfis  focius. 
s  name  deferves  to  be  preferved,  however,  for  the  fake  of  two 
:ful  works  which  he  has  left.  One  is,  Thefaurus  medicince 
tc~ticse,  Lond.  1673,  in  4to  :  a  collection  from  the  beft  practi- 

writers,  the  laft  edition  of  which,  greatly  enlarged  by  him- 
F,  was  publilhed  at  Geneva,  1698,  in  4to.  The  other,  Hip- 
:rates  contractus,  in  quo  Hippocratis  omnia  in  brevem  epi- 
nen  redactahabentur,  Edinb.  1685,  in  8vo.  A  neat  edition  of 
s  was  printed  at  London,  1743,  in  umo. 
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BURROUGHES  (Jeremiah),  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
but  was  obliged  to  quit  that  univerfity  for  nonconformity.  He 
fheltered  himfelf  for  fome  time  under  the  hofpitable  roof  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Holland.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to  London  ;  not  to  fpread 
fedition  (as  his  nonconforming  brethren  were  falfejy^accufed  of 
doing),  but  peace,  for  which  he  earneftly  laboured.  His  Irenicum 
was  one  of  the  lail  fubjetls  upon  which  he  preached.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning,  candour,  and  modefty,  and  of  irreproachable 
life.  A  considerable  number  of  his  writings  are  in  print,  many 
of  which  were  pubHUied  after  his  death,  which  happened  No 
vember  14,  1646. 

,  BURROW  (Sir  James),  mailer  of  the  crown-office,  was 
eleded  F.  R.  S.  17  . . .  F.A.  S.  175  1.  On  the  death  of  Mr 
Weft  in  1772,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fill  the  president's  chair  at 
the  Royal  Society  till  the  anniverfary  election,  when  he  refigned 
it  to  fir  John  Pringle-,  and  Aug.  10,  J  773,  when  the  fociety  pre 
fented  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  publifhed  two  volumes  of  Reports  1766,  two 
others  in  1771  and  1776,  and  a  volume  of  Decifions  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  upon  fettlement  cafes,  from  1732  to  1772  (to 
which  was  fubjoined  an  Eflay  of  punctuation),  in  3  parts,  4to. 
1768,  1772,  1 776.  The  EfTay  was  alfo  printed  feparately  in  4W 
1773.  He  publifhed,  without  his  name,  A  few  anecdotes  and 
obfervations  relating  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  family,  ferving 
to  rectify  feveral  errors  concerning  him,  publifhed  by  Nicol. 
Comm.  Papadopoli,  in  his  Hiftoria  gymnafii  Pativini,  1763,410 
Aja  elegant  whole  length  portrait  of  fir  James  was  engraved  aftei 
Devis  by  Bafire,  1780.     He  died  Nov.  5,  1782. 

BURTON  (Henry),  was  born  at  Birfall  in  Yorkfhire,  aboui 
1579  ;  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  when 
he  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  afterwards  incorpo 
rated  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  He  nrf 
was  tutor  to  the  fons  of  lord  Carey  of  Lepington  (created  ii 
1625  earl  of  Monmouth),  then  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  princ 
Henry  ;  and  after  his  death  to  prince  Charles,  whom  he  wa 
appointed  to  attend  into  Spain  in  1623;  but,  for  reafons  un 
known,  was  fet  afide  after  part  of  his  goods  were  fhipped,  an 
upon  that  prince's  acceiTion  to  the  crown  was  removed  fror 
being  his  clerk  of  the  clofet.  Burton,  highly  difgufted  at  thi 
treatment,  took  every  opportunity  of  expreffing  his  refentmeni 
particularly  by  railing  againft  the  biihops. 

In  April  1625,  he  prefented  a  letter  to  king  Charles,  remor 
ftrating  againft  Dr.  Neile  and  Dr.  Laud,  his  majefty's  continu; 
attendants,  as  popifhiy  affected ;  and  for  this  was  forbidden  th 
court.  Soon  after  he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Ma 
thew's,  in  Friday-ftreet,  London.    In  Dec,  1636,  he  was  fun 
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oned  to  appear  before  Dr.  Duck,  one  of  the  comrnlflioners  for 
lufes  ecclefiaftical,  who  tendered  to  him  the  oaths  ex  officio, 
j  anfwer  to  certain  articles  brought  againft  him,  for  what  he 
id  advanced  in  two  fermons  preached  in  his  own  church  on 
iC  preceding  jth  of  November  [i].  Burton,  inftead  of  anfwer- 
g,  appealed  to  the  king :  neverthelefs,  a  fpecial  high-com- 
iffion  court,  which  was  called  foon  after  at  doctor's  commons, 
fpendcd  him,  in  his  abfence,  from  both  his  office  and  benefice  j 
)0!i  which  he  thought  fit  to  abfcond,  but  publiihed  his  two 
rmons  under  the  title  of,  For  God  and  the  King  ;  together  with 
i  apology  i unifying  his  appeal.  February  i,  a  ferjeant  at  arms, 
ith  other  officers,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  (tar-chamber, 
oke  open  his  doors,  feized  his  papers,  and  took  him  into  cuf- 
dy.  Next  day,  he  was,  by  an  order  of  the  privy-council,  com- 
itted  to  the  Fleet  priion  ;  from  which  place  he  dated  one 
iftle  to  his  majefty,  another  to  the  judges,  and  a  third  to  the 
le-hearted  nobility.  March  1 I,  he  was  proceeded  againft  in 
e  itar-chamber,  for  writing  and  publifhing  feditious,  fchifma- 
:al,  and  libellous  books,  againft  the  hierarchy  of  the  church, 
d  to  the  fcandal  of  the  government.  To  this  information  he 
nd  Baftwick  and  Prynne  who  were  indicted  with  him)  prepared 
fwers  [k].  In  the  end  of  May  1637,  a  perfon  came  to  the  Fleet, 


"rj  The  text  they  were  preached  upon 
5,  Proverbs  xxiv.  21,  22.  In  thefe  two 
mons,  and  in  his  apology,  he  charged  the 
lops  with  dangerous  plets  to  change  the 
hodox  religion  eftablifhed  in  England, 
[  to  bring  in  romilh  fuperftition  in  the 
m  of  it ;  and  blamed  them  for  intro- 
:ingfeveral  innovations  into  divine  wor- 
9.  The  chief  he  mentioned  were,  that 
the  epiftle  the  Sunday  before  eafter,  they 
1  put  out  "  In,"  and  made  it  "  At  the 
ne  of  Jefus;"  which  alteration  was  di- 
tly  againft  the  aft  of  parliament.  That 
1  places  were  changed  in  the  prayers  fet 
th  for  the  5th  of  November;  namely, 
toot  out  that  babylonifh  and  antichriftian 
t,  which  fay,  Sec"  is  thus  altered: 
toot  out  that  babylonifh  and  antichriftian 
tof  them  which  fay."  Next,  "  Cut  off 
fe  workers  of  iniquity  whofe  religion  is 
ellion,&c."  was,  in  the  book  printed  in 
55,  thus  altered  :  "  Cutoff  thofe  workers 
iniquity,  who  turn  religion  into  rebel- 
1."— That  the  prayers  for  the  navy  are 
t  out  of  the  late  book  for  the  faft. — That 
placing  the  communion-table  altarwife, 
:he  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  was  done 
idvance  and  ufher  in  popery.  That  the 
and  fervice,  as  dainties,  was  faid  there, 
rhat  bowing  towards  the  altar,  was  wor- 
?ing  the  uble,  o*  God  know*  what. 


[k]  Their  counfel  refufed  to  fign  their 
anfwers,  for  fear  of  offending  the  ftar- 
chamber.  The  defendants  therefore  peti- 
tioned the  court,  that  according  to  ancient 
precedents,  they  might  fign  their  anfwers 
with  their  own  hands;  declaring,  they 
would  abide  by  the  cenfure  of  the  court,  if 
they  did  not  make  good  what  was  contained 
therein.  But  this  was  refufed  by  the  court. 
Burton's  anfwer  was  at  length  figned  by 
Holt,  a  bencher  of  Cray's  Inn;  who  after- 
wards withdrew  his  hand,  becaufe  the  other 
pffuufel,  out  of  fear,  would  not  fubferibe  it. 
However,  Burton  tendered  it  to  the  court, 
defiling  it  might  be  accepted,  or  Holt  or- 
dered to  new'fign  it.  The  court  ordered, 
that  it  might  be  received  under  the  hand 
of  Holt  alone,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
After  it  had  lain  in  court  near  three  weeks, 
upon  the  attorney-general's  fuggeftion  to 
the  court,  May  ra,  that  it  was  fcandalous; 
it  was  referred  to  the  two  chief  juftices,  fir 
John  Bramfton  and  fir  John  Finch,  to  con- 
fider  of,  and  to  expunge  what  was  contained 
therein,  as  unfit  to  be  brought  into  court, 
or  otherwife  impertinent  and  fcandalous. 
They  expunged  fixty-four  whole  fheets  ; 
that  is,  the  whole  anfwer,  except  fix  lines 
at  the  beginning,  and  about  twenty-four  at 
the  latter  end. 
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to  examine  Burton  upon  his  anfwer;  but  hearing  that  the  great- 
eft  part  of  it  had  been  expunged,  he  refufed  to  be  examined, 
unlefs  his  anfwer  might  be  admitted  as  it  was  put  in,  or  he  per- 
mitted to  put  in  a  new  anfwer.     June  2,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court,  that  if  he  would  not  anfwer  to  interrogatories  framed  upon 
his  anfwer,  he  would  be  proceeded  againft  pro  confefTo.     Ac- 
cordingly, June  14,  Burton,  and  the  two  others,  being  brought 
to  the  bar,  the  information  was  read  ;  and  no  legal  anfwer  hav- 
ing been  put  in  in  time,  nor  filed  on  record,  the  court  began 
for  this  contempt  to  proceed  to  fentence.    The  defendants  cried 
out  for  juftice,  that  their  anfwers  might  be  read,  and  that  they 
might  not  be  condemned  unheard.     Neverthelefs,  becaufe  their1 
anfwers  were  not  filed  on  record,  the  court  proceeded  to  pafs' 
fentence  :  which  was,  that  Burton,  Prynne,  and  Baftwick  pay  a 
fine  of  5000  1.  each,  and  that  Burton  in  particular  be  deprived 
of  his   ecclefiaftical    benefice,    degraded   from    his    ininifterial 
function  and  degrees  in  the  univerfity,  be  fet  on  the  pillory,  havei 
both  his  ears  cut  off  there,  confined  to  perpetual  clofe  imprifon- 
ment  in  Lancafter-caftle,  debarred  the  accefs  of  his  wife  or  any  1 
other  except  his  keeper,  and  denied  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per :  all  which,  except  the  fine,  was  executed  accordingly.  After; 
twelve  weeks  imprifonment  in  the  common  gaol  at  Lancafter, 
where  great  crowds  pitying  his  misfortunes  reforted  to  him,' 
fome  of  his  papers  being  difperfed  in  London,  he  was  removed,1 
by  an  order  of  council,  to  Cornet-caftle  in  the  ifle  of  Guernfey;: 
Oftober  1637,  where  he  was  fhut  up  almoft  three  years ;  till  in 
November  1640,  the  houfe  of  commons,  upon  his  wife's  petition,  i 
complaining  of  the  feverity  of  his  fentence,  ordered  that  he : 
mould  be  forthwith  fent  for  to  the  parliament  in  fafe  cuftody  ■ 
Burton,  on  his  arrival  at  London,  prefented  a  petition  to  tht 
houfe  of  commons,  fetting  forth  his  fufferings.     In  confequencH 
of  which,  the  houfe  rcfolved  that  the  fentence  againft  him  wail 
illegal,  and  ought  to  be  reveled;  that  he  be  freed  from  the  fin<  1 
•of  5000  1.  and  from  imprifonment,  and  reftored  to  his  degree  j 
in  the  univerfity,  orders  in  the  miniftry,  and  to  his  ecclefiaftica  5 
benefice  in  Friday-ftreet,  London  ;  alfo  have  recompenfe  for  hi  1 
imprifonment,  and  for  the  lofs  of  his  ears,  which  they  fixed  a  j 
iix  thoufand  pounds  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  enfuing  confufions  ii  1 
the  kingdom,  he  never  received  that  fum.     He  was,  however  1 
reftored  to  his  living  of  St.  Matthew's,  after  which  he  declare'  j 
himfelf  an  independent,  and  complied  with  all  the  alteration  I 
that  enfued.    He  died  Jan.  1648.    Befides  the  trails  mentione  j 
above,  he  wrote  feveral  others. 

BURTON  (William)  [l],  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Leicel  > 

terfhin 

[l]  Mr.  Peck,  had  collected  materials     brother  Robert,  which  are  probably  amor  !j 
far  the  life  «f  -Mr.  Burton  and  his  younger    the  papers  of  the  late  fir  Thojnas  Cav 
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[hire,  and  deleft  fon  of  Ralph  Burton,  efq.  of  Lindley  in  Lei- 
terihire,  was  born  Auguft  24,  1575,  educated  at  the  ichool  of 
:ton-Coldfield  in  Warwickshire,  admitted  of  3razen-nofe  col- 
e  Oxford  1591,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple  May  :.o,  •  593,  B.  A. 
ie  22,  1594,  and  afterwards  a  barriiter  and  reporter  in  the 
;rt  of  common  pleas.      But  "  his  natural  genius  leading  him 
the   ftudies  of  heraldry,  genealogies,  and  antiquities,  he  be- 
ae  excellent  in  thofe  obfeure  and  intricate  matters  ;  and,  look 
>n  him  as  a  gentleman,  was  accounted  by  ah  that  knew  him 
)e  the  bell  ol  his  time  for  thofe  ftudies-,  as  may  appear  by  his 
:ription  of  Lcicelterfhire  *."     In  1602  lie  corrected  Saxton's 
p  of  that  county,  with  the  addition  of  eighty  to>vns.     His 
ik  conftitution  not  permitting  him  to  follow  his  bufinefs,  he 
red  into  the  country ;  and  his  great  work,  the  Defcription  of 
cefterlhire,  was  publilhed  in  folio,  1622.  He  tells  his  patron, 
arge  Villers,  marquis  of  Buckingham,  that  "  he  has  under- 
n  to  remove  an  eclipfe  from  the  fun  without  art  or  aftro- 
nical  dimenfion,  to  give  light  to  the  county  of  Leicefter, 
:>fe  beauty  has  long  been  fhadowed  and  obfeured  j"  and  in 
preface    declares    himfelf   one   of    thofe    who    hold    that 
ia  totius  res  eft  vaniffima  mundi ;  and  that  he  was  unfit  and 
urnifhed  for  fo  great  a  bufinefs  :  "  unfit,"  to  ufe  his  own 
'ds,  "  for  that  myfelf  was  bound  for  another  ft udy,  which  is 
ous,  and  will  admit  no  partner  ;   for  that  all  time  and  parts 
ime,  that  could  poffibly  be  employed  therein,  were  not  fuffi- 
it  to  be  difpenfed  thereon,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
;,  and  multiplicity  of  kinds  of  learning  therein.   Yet  if  a  part- 
might  be  afligned  or  admitted  thereto,  there  is  no  ftudy  or 
ning  fo  fit  or  necefTary  for  a  lawyer,  as  the  ftudy  of  antiqui- 
,"     He  was  aflifted  in  this  undertaking  by  his  kinimen  John 
umont  of  Gracedieu,  efq.  and  Auguitus  Vincent,  rougecroix  ; 
the  church  notes  were  taken  by  himfelf.     He  drew  up  the 
)llary  of  Leland's  life,  prefixed  to  the  Collectanea,  with  his 
mrite  device,  the  fun  recovering  from  an  eclipfe,  and  motto 
icera,  dated  Faledi  16 12,  from  Falde,  a  plealant  village  near 
tbury,  Staffordfhire,  and  a  great  patrimony  belonging  to  his 
ily,  and  then  to  him.     The  county  hiftory  was  dated  from 
fame  village,  Ocf..  30,  1622.  He  alfo  caufed  part  of  Leland's 
erary  to  be  transcribed  1631,  and  gave  both  the  tranfeript 
the  feven  original  volumes  to  the  bodleian  library  1632  ;  as 
Talbot's  notes.     To  him  his  countryman  Thomas  Purefoy, 
of  Barwell,  bequeathed  Leland's  Collectanea  after  his  death 
2.  Wood  charges  him  with  putting  many  needlefs  additions 
illuftrations  into    thefe  Colleclanea,  from  which   charge 

M.  P.  who  bought  the  greater  part  of    fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Afhby. 
Peck's  MSS.  from  his  widow,  on  the         *  W00J,  Ath,  Own,  ii.  75. 
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Hearne  defends  him,     Wood  adds,  he  made  a  ufeful  index  fca 
them ;  which,  Hearne  fays,  was  only  of  fome  religious  houfes 
and  fome  authors.  In  1625  he  refided  at  Lindley,  where,  among 
other  works,  he  compiled  a  folio  volume  (which  fiill  remains 
in  MS.)  under  the  title  of  Antiquitates  de  Dadlington,  manerio. 
com.  Leic.  five  exemplificatio  fcriptorum,  cartarurn  veterum,  in-i 
quifitionum,  rotulorum  curiarum,  recordorum,  et  evidentium 
probantium  antiquicates  dicti  manerii  de  Dadlington,  et  hseredi-* 
tatem  de  Burton  in  dicto  manerio  de  Dadlington,  quae  nunc  hint 
penes  me  Will'mum  Burton  de  Lindley  com.  Leic.  modernum 
dominum  dicti  manerii  de  Dadlington.     Lahore  et  ftudio  mei 
WilPmi  Burton  de  Lindley,  apprenticii  legum  Angliae,  et  focii 
Interioris  Templi  Londini  5  nuper  habitantis  apud  Falde  com. 
Staff,  nunc  apud  Lindley,  25  Aug.  1625^  set.  50.     He  died  at 
Falde,  after  fuffering  much  in  the  civil  war,  April  6,  1645,  an^ 
was  buried  in  the  pai-ifh  church  thereto  belonging,  called  Han- 
bury.  He  left  feveral  notes,  collections  of  arms  and  monuments, 
genealogies,  and  other  matters  of  antiquity,  which  he  had  ga- 
thered from  divers  churches  and  gentlemen's  houfes.     Derby 
collections  are  mentioned  in  Gafcoigne's  notes,  p.  53,  probably 
by  himfelf.     In  Ofborne's  Catalogue,  1757,  was  Vincent  on] 
Brooke,  with  M.S.  notes  by  William  Burton,  probably  not  morel 
than  thofe  on  Cornwall,  which  Dr.  Rawlinfon  had. — He  was 
one  of  fir  Robert  Cotton's  particular  friends,  and  had  the  honour 
to  inftrucl  fir  William  Dugdale.    He  was  acquainted  with  Som- 
ner  ;  and  Michael  Drayton,  efq.  was  his  near  countryman  aru 
acquaintance,  being  defcended  from  the  Draytons  of  Drayton, 
or  Fenny  Drayton,,   near  Lindley.     He  married,   1607,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Humphry  Adderley,  of  Widdington,  Warwickfhire : 
by  whom  he  had  one  fon,  Cafiibelan,  born  1609,  heir  of  his  vir- 
tues as  well  as  his  other  fortunes,  who,  having  a  poetical  turn 
tranflated  Martial  into  englilh,  which  was  published  1658.     W 
confumed  the  bed  part  of  his  paternal  eftate,  and  died  Feb.  28 
1681,  having  fome  years  before  given  moil,  if  not  all,  his  father'' 
collections  to  Mr.  Walter  Chetwynd,  to  be  ufed  by  him  ii 
writing  the  antiquities  of  StafFordfhire.     Several  printed  copie 
of  Burton's  Leicefterihire,  with  MS.  notes  by  different  perfom 
are  exifting  in  various  collections  [m]. — "  The  reputation  01 
Burton's  book,"  as  Mr.  Gough  juPlIv  obferves,  "  arifes  from  it! 
being  written  early,  and  preceded  only  by  Lambard's  Kent  157c', 
Carew's  Cornwall  1602,  and  Norden's  Surveys  ;  and  it  is  io 
comparifon    only  of  thefe,  and  not  of  Dugdale's  more  copiou 
work,  that  we  are  to  underftand  the  praifes  fo  freely  *beftowe, 
on  it,  and  becaufe  nobody  has  treated  the  fubjecl  move  remote! 

£m]    Thefe  are  particularized   in   the     abfurdly  printed  in  I  777,  without  the  les 
Hiftory  of  Hinckley,  p,  131.    A  new  edi-     improvement, 
tjon  of  the  Defcription  of  Leicefterfhire  was 
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I  accurately  ;  for  Dugdale,  fays  Burton,  as  well  as  Lambard 
1  Carew,  performed  briefly.  The  prefent  volume,  though  a 
10  of  above  300  pages,  if  the  unneceiTary  digreiTions  were 
lck  out,  and  the  pedigrees  reduced  into  lefs  compai's.  would 
ink  into  a  fmall  work.  The  typographical  errors,  efpecially 
the  latin,  are  fo  numerous,  and  the  llyle,  according  to  the 
nner  of  that  time,  fo  loofe,  that  the  meaning  is  often  doubtful. 
B  defcription  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  confiits  chieily  of 
igrees  and  moot-cafes  [n]." 

BURTON  (Robert),  known  to  the  learned  by  the  name  of 
mocritus  junior,  was  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  born  at 
dley  Feb.  8,  1576.     He  was  educated   at  the  fame  fchool 
h  his  brother,  and  in  1593  fent  to  the  fame  college.    In  1599, 
was  elected  ftudent  of  Chriit-church,  and  for  form's  fake  (as 
>od  tells  us,  for  he  wanted  not  a  tutor),  was  put  under  the 
ion  oi  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Oxford.     In 
6  he  had  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  weft  fuburb  of 
ord,  conferred  on  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Chrift- 
rch,  to  the  parifhioners  of  which  it  is  faid  that  he  always 
z  the  facrament  in  wafers  ;  and  this,  -with  the  rectory  of  Se- 
re in  Leiceiterfhire,  given  him  fome  years  after  by  George 
.  Berkeley,  he  held  with  fome  difficulty  (for  the  itorm  was 
lering  over  England,  and  the  troubles  were  coming  on)  to  the 
of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Jan.  1639. 
[e  was  a  man  of  general  learning;  a  great  philologer,  an  exact 
hematician,  and  (what  makes  the  peculiarity  of  his  character) 
ry  curious  calculator  of  nativities.     He  was  extremely  ftu- 
is,  and  of  a  melancholy  turn,  yet  an  agreeable  companion, 
very   humorous.    The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by  Demo- 
is  junior,  as  he  calls  himfelf,  {hews,  that  thefe  feemingly 
rent  qualities  were  mixed  together  in  his  compofition.  This 
I  was  printed,  firft  in  4to,  afterwards  many  times  in  folio, 
le  great  profit  of  die  bookfeller,  who,  as  Mr.  Wood  tells  us, 
111  eftate  by  it  [o].     Some  circumflances  attending  his  death 
.fioned  ftrange  fufpicions.  He  died  in  his  chambers  at  Chrifl- 

]  The  author,  fenfible  of  its  defeft,  Mr.  Chetwynd,  :n  whofe  hands  Brokefby 

y  enlarged  and  enriched  it  with  the  mentions  it,  and  fays  Mr.  Chetwynd  made 

on  of  roman,   faxon,  and  oth^r  an-  confiderable  additions  to  it.   He  died  1^93. 

es,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  lir  Lord  Chetwynd  lent  it  to  fir  Thomas  Cave, 

t    Cotton,   dated    Lindley,   June    g,  in  whole  hand*  Mr.  Afhby  faw  it  in  I  763. 

1   ft  ill  extant  among  Cotton's  corre-  It  is  continued  to  1642. 
ences,  in  his  library,  Jul. C.  in.  This         [oj  "Burton  upon  Melancholy,*'  fays 

thus    augmented,   was    with    other  archbp.   Herring     Letters,    17  77,  i2mo  ), 

by  the  fame  author,  in  the  poffellion  "  is  an  author,    the  pleafanteft,  the  moft 

r.  Walter  Chetwvnd,  of  Jngeflry,  in  learned,  and  the  molt  fullot  fterling  fenfe. 

rdfhire,  whom  Camden  in  StarTord-  The  wits  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the 

calls  venerandae   antiquitatis  cultor  beginning  of  George  1.  were,  he  adds,  not  • 

lus  ;  and  afterwards  came  to,  or  was  a  Lttle  beholden  to  him." 
yed  by,  Mr.  Charles  King,  tutor  to 
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church, -at,  or  very  near  the  time,  which  it  feems  he  had  for 
years  before  predicted  from  the  calculation  of  his  nativity  ;  anc 
this  exa£tnefs  made  it  whifpered  about,  that  for  the  glory  of 
aftrology,  and  rather  than  his  calculation  fhould  fail,  he  became 
indeed  a  felo  de  fe.  This,  however,  was  certainly  not  notorious ; 
for  he  was  buried  with  due  folemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  ChrifU 
church,  and  had  a  fair  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  with 
his  buft  in  ruff,  gown,  hair,  and  beard  :  on  the  right  hand  of 
which  is  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity  [p],  and  under  it  this 
snfcription  made  by  himfelf,  and  put  up  by  his  brother : 

Faucis  rfbtus,  paucioribus  ignotus, 

Hie  jacet  Democritus  junior, 

Cui  vitam  dedit,  et  mortem 

Melancholia. 

Obiit  8  Id.  Jan.  A.  C.  mdcxxxix. 

He  left  a  very  choice  collection  of  books,  part  of  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  bodleian,  and  lool.  to  buy  five  pounds  worth 
of  books  yearly,  for  Chrift-church  library. 

BURTON  (Ezekias),  was  fellow  of  Magdalen-college  Cam- 
bridge, and  an  eminent  tutor  there.  In  1667  ne  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  lord  keeper  Bridgeman,  and  the  fame  year  for 
Jiis  fingular  merit  was  prefented  to  the  prebend  of  Norwich. 
He  was  very  flrenuous  for  a  comprehenfion  with  the  difTenters, 
and  a  toleration  of  others  ;  and  backed  the  treaty  propofed  in 
1668,  by  the  lord  keeper,  with  all  his  might.  Died  of  a  malig- 
nant fever  in  168).  His  difcourfes  were  publifhed  in  two  vols, 
by  Dr.  Tillotfon  :  thefe  give  us,  fays  Mr.  Grainger,  an  high  idea 
of  the  piety,  and  no  mean  one  of  the  abilities  of  the  author. 

BURTON  (William),  fon  of  William  Burton  of  Atcham  ir 
Shropmire,  born  in  Auftin-friars,  London,  in  the  xviith  century  j 
was  admitted  in  Gloucefter-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  tru 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  law,  and,  leaving  the  univerfity,  waii 
mafter  of  the  free-fchool  of  Kingfton  upon  I  hames.  He  was  ; 
good  linguift,  an  excellent  critic  and  antiquary,  very  much  ef 
teemed  by  the  learned  of  his  time,  and  particularly  by  the  fa 
mous  archbiihop  Ufher.  He  died  in  1657.  Some  of  his  work 
extant,  are  5  Grsecae  linguae  hiftoria.  Veteris  linguse  perficj 
hiftoria,  printed  with  the  former.  A  commentary  on  Antoninus' 
Itinerary,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  Britain,  &c. 

BURTON  (William).  He  was  born  at  Rippon  in  York 
(hire  1697,  and  educated  in  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  and  became  very  eminent  i 
hi?  profefhon.     In  1745  he  propofed  joining  himfelf  to  the  pn 

[p]  This  fcheme  is  exactly  delineated  are  fome  further  particulars  of  the  two  br 
|n  th?  Hiftory  of  Hinckley,  p.  J33J  where    then. 
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nder,  then  at  Manchefter;  but  his  friends  had  intereft  fufficient 
1  difluade  him  from  a  meafure  which  mull  have  terminated  in 
s  ruin.  In  his  latter  years  he  fpent  much  time  in  collecting 
cords,  out  of  which  he  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  county  of 
ork,  which  has  been  publiihed  in  two  volumes  folio.    He  died 

York  1759,  aged  62. 

BURTON  (John),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  in  1696  at 
fembworth  in  Devonshire,  of  which  parifh  his  father  was  rec- 
>r.  The  firft  part  of  his  grammatical  education  he  received  at 
kehampton,  and  th-  remainder  at  Ely.  Such  were  the  proofs 
hich  young  Burton  afforded  at  fchool  of  his  capacity,  diligence, 
id  worthy  difpoiitions,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Afhton,  malter  of 
;fus-college,  Cambridge,  defigned  to  have  him  admitted  into 
is  own  college.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Turner,  prefident 
I  Corpus-Chrifti-college,  Oxford,  having  made  an  accidental 
ial  of  Mr.  Burton's  literary  improvements,  procured  him  a 
:holarfhip  in  that  college  in  1713,  when  he  was  1 7  years  of  age. 
[ere  he  made  fo  diftinguifhed  a  progrefs,  that  Dr.  Mather,  the 
refident,  appointed  him  to  the  important  office  of  tutor,  when 
e  was  only  B.  A.  Soon  after,  the  college  conferred  upon  him 
le  honour  of  reading  the  greek  lecture.  During  the  whole 
jurfe  of  his  ftudies,  his  behaviour  was  at  once  fo  cheerful  and 
>  regular,  that  he  equally  recommended  himfelf  to  the  afFccfioa 
f  his  equals,  and  the  efteem  of  his  fuperiors.  Dr.  Potter,  irt 
articular,  at  that  time  bifhop  of  Oxford,  ccnceived  a  great  re- 
ard  for  him.  March  24,  172©,  Mr.  Burton  was  admitted  to 
le  degree  of  M.  A.  In  the  exercife  of  his  duty  as  a  tutor,  no 
ne  could  exceed  him  in  attention,  diligence,  and  a  zealous  con- 
ern  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils.  As  he  was  himfelf  un- 
cquainted  with  mathematics,  and  ignorant  of  the  hebrew  tongue, 
e  took  effectual  care  that  the  young  men  under  his  tuition 
lould  be  well  inftructed  in  thefe  points.  With  regard  to  thofe 
f  his  pupils  who  were  upon  charitable  foundations,  he  was  fo- 
icitous  that  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  fhould  be  rendered  as 
heap  to  them  as  poffible.  He  was  even  anxious  that  it  might 
e  no  expence  to  them  at  all  :  and,  indeed,  fo  difinterefted  and 
eneficent  was  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  that,  alter  having  dif- 
harged  the  office  of  a  tutor  almoft  fifteen  years,  he  was  fcarcely 
MefTed  of  50  1.  when  he  quitted  the  univerii;y.  In  reviling, 
orre^  :ing,  and  improving  the  exercifes  of  the  ftudents,  Mr.  Bur- 
on  difplayed  furprifing  patience,  and  indefatigable  diligence  ; 
tnd  there  are  ftill  extant  his  themes,  declamations,  orations,  and 
>oems  of  every  kind,  which  he  compofed  for  the  ufe  of  his  own 
mpils,  and  even  of  others.  His  attention,  however,  was  not 
blely  confined  to  the  bufinefs  of  tuition.  He  was  anxious  for 
eftoring  the  credit  of  the  univerfity  prefs,  and  for  enabling  poor 
editors  to  carry  on  their  literary  undertakings.    With  this  view, 

he 
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he  often  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Mather,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  other 
vice-chancellors,  to  order  new  types  ;  and,  by  the  affiftance  of 
fome  noble  friends,  he  was  fo  ftrenuous  in  behalf  of  the  learned 
Hutchinfon,  the  editor  of  Xenophon,  that  no  editors  fince  that 
time  have  had  any  delay  or  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  exemption 
from  the  duty  on  paper,  which  has  been  granted  by  parliament 
to  books  printed  at  the  Clarendon  prefs'.  It  was  alfo  by  Mr. 
Burton's  perfuafion,  that  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Rolle  gave  ioo  1. 
to  the  univerfity,  for  the  purpofe  of  lending  it  to  editors  ;  and 
that  Dr.  Hodges,  provoft  of  Oriel-college,  bequeathed  200  1.  to 
the  fame  ufe.  In  1725,  when  our  learned  tutor  was  pro-pro£tor 
and  mailer  of  the  ichools,  he  fpoke,  before  the  determining  ba- 
chelors, a  latin  oration,  intituled  Heli,  which  was  both  written 
and  published  with  a  defign  of  enforcing  the  falutary  exercife  of 
academical  difcipline.  The  fame  fubjecl  was  ftill  more  fully 
confidered  by  him  in  four  latin  fermons,  preached  before  the 
univerfity  ;  which,  likewife,  with  appendixes,  were  afterwards 
given  to  the  public.  Indeed,  the  labour  that  Mr.  Burton,  during 
two  years,  cheerfully  went  through,  as  mafter  of  the  fchools, 
was  immenfe.  July  19,  1729,  Mr.  Burton  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  and  in  1732,  when  the  fettlement  of  the  colony 
of  Georgia  was  in  agitation,  being  folicitous  to  give  his  affiftance 
in  promoting  that  undertaking,  he  preached  a  fermon  in  its  re- 
commendation ;  and  his  difcourfe  was  afterwards  publifned, 
with  an  appendix  concerning  the  flate  of  the  colony.  He  was 
likewife,  through  his  whole  life,  an  ardent  promoter  of  Dr. 
Bray's  admirable  fcheme  of  parochial  libraries. 

Among  other  youths  who  were  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Burton,  there  were  feveral  from  Eton  fchool,  who  excelled 
in  genius  and  learning.  This  circumflance  introduced  him  to 
an  epiftolary  correfpondence,  and  a  focial  intercourfe,  with  the 
mailers  of  the  fchool,  and  the  provoft  and  fellows  of  the  college  j 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  they  formed  fo  good  an  opi- 
nion of  his  difpofition  and  character,  as  to  elecl:  him,  in  1733, 
into  a  fellowfhip  of  their  fociety.  About  the  fame  time,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Littleton,  he  was  prefented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Maple-derham  in  Oxfordshire  ;  which  may  be  con-» 
fidered  as  a  grand  sera  in  Mr.  Burton's  life.  Upon  going  to  take 
poffeffiou  of  his  new  preferment,  he  found  the  widow  of  his  pre- 
decefTor,  and  three  infant  daughters,  without  a  home,  and  with-? 
out  a  fortune.  A  fight  fo  affecting  infpired  him  with  compaffion  ; 
compaffion  was  followed  by  love,  and  love  by  marriage.  Mr, 
Burton  {hewed  the  fame  contempt  for  money,  and  perhaps  car- 
ried it  to,  an  excefs,  after  he  was  fettled  in  his  living.  His  fili- 
ation being  remarkably  pleafant,  nothing  gave  him  a  greater  de- 
light than  repairing,  enlarging,  and  adorning  his  houfe,  embel* 
liming  his  gardens,  planting  trees,  clearing  fields,  making  roads, 

and 
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id  introducing  fuch  other  improvements  as  he  believed  would 
z  of  advantage  to  his  fucceflbrs  [q3  Works  of  a  fimilar  kind 
ere  undertaken  by  him,  when  in  1766  he  was  inftituted  to  the 
:£tory  of  Worplefdon  in  Surry.  In  1748,  the  death  of  his  wife 
reeled  him  in  the  tendered  manner,  as  is  evident  from  the 
veral  parts  of  his  Opufcula  metrico-profaica.  This  event  did 
3t  leflen  his  regard  for  her  three  orphan  daughters,  towards 
horn  he  continued  to  exert  the  greateft  affection,  care,  and  li- 
;rality.  From  henceforward  he  ipent  the  principal  part  of  the 
:ar  at  Eton-college ;  where  he  gave  himfelf  entirely  up  to  the 
udy  of  literature,  and  the  affiftance  of  his  friends.  But  when- 
rer  there  were  any  public  meetings  on  literary  or  ecclefiaftic 
fairs,  whether  at  Oxford,  London,  or  Cambridge,  he  had  much 
tisfaction  in  being  prefent  at  them.  July  1,  1752,  he  took  the 
;gree  of  D.  D.  and  afterwards  publiihed  his  lectures  on  that 
xafion.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  bi- 
lops  ;  and  whilft  carefTed  by  the  governors  of  the  church,  was 
jually  dear  to  the  lowed  of  the  clergy.  Nothing  was  more 
jreeable  to  him,  than  to  fee  all  around  him  eafy,  cheerful,  and 
appy.  To  fuch  of  the  young  fcholars  at  Eton  as  appeared  to 
;  of  promiung  abilities  and  difpofitions,  he  ihewed  a  particular 
tention,  made  them  the  companions  of  his  leifare  hours,  and 
forded  them  every  encouragement  which  lay  in  his  power. 
When  Dr.  Burton  came  to  an  advanced  age,  and  his  eyes  be- 
in  to  fail  him,  he  thought  proper  to  collect  together  and  pub- 
%  his  fcattered  pieces,  under  the  title  of  Opufcula  mifcellanea. 
:arcely  had  he  fmiihed  this  talk,  when  he  was  fuddenly  attacked 
■f  an  eryfipclous  fever,  which  difturbed  his  intellects,  and  {hat- 
red his  decaying  frame.  He  feemed  however  at  intervals  to 
:cover,  and  to  be  defirous  of  returning  his  ftudies.  The  day  be- 
»re  his  death,  the  lamp  of  life  appeared  to  be  rekindled.  In  the 
rening,  it  being  Sunday,  he  fent,  as  had  been  his  cuftom,  for 
veorfix  promiimg  youths;  and  after  fupper  difcourfed  to  them, 
ith  more  than  ufual  perfpicuity  and  elegance,  on  fome  im- 
artant  fubject  of  divinity.  From  hence  his  phyfician  and  friends 
mceived  hopes,  though  miftaken  ones,  of  his  recovery ;  for  after 
moft  ferene  fleep,  he  quietly  departed  this  life  the  next  morn- 
ig,  being  Feb.  11,  177 1,  aged  76,  and  was  buried  at  the  entrance 
f  the  inner  chapel  at  Eton  [r]. 

[q_]  The  caufeway  through  the  marfh  Tliefe  hints  he  formed  into  a  pamphlet,  in- 

Woodbiidge,  in  the  road  from  the  north  tituled,  The  prefent  ltate  of  the  navigatioa 

rt  of  Surry  to  Guildford,  which  was  be^un  of  the  riverThamesconfidered,  and  certain 

r  his  advice  and  affiftance,  and  finithed  by  regulations  propofed,  4to.  1765.    A  feconi 

sconttibution  and  thatof  his  friends,  will  edition:  with  an  Appendix,  was  publiihed 

:  a  lafting  memorial  of  his  judgment  and  in  1767. 

duftry  on  fuch  occafions.  Part  of  his  lei-  £r]   A  particular  account  of  his  works, 

re  hours  at  Maple-derham  was  employed  with  pertinent  remarks  on  them,  may  be 

colleclinghintsforremovingob.lruclions  feen  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  fii. 

the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  p.  481 49. 
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BURZUIE,  a  celebrated  perfian  philofopher  and  phyfician, 
who  flourifhed  under  the  reign  of  Khofroes  furnamed  Nufchirvan 
the  juft.  This  prince  having  learned  that  the  Indians  carefully 
preferved  a  book  written  in  their  language,  which  they  called 
Giavidan  khird,  i.  e.  The  wifdom  of  all  ages,  or,  as  they  fome- 
times  called  it,  the  Teftament  or  the  Moral  and  political  in- 
itructions  of  Huf chink,  fent  this  philofopher  to  India  with  rich 
prefents  for  the  king  of  that  country,  in  order  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  it.  Burzuie  acquitted  himfelf  of  this  employment  very  ho- 
nourably, and  brought  this  book  to  Nufchirvan,  who  ordered  him 
to  tranflate  it  into  the  perfian  language.  This  tranflation  was 
made  and  dedicated  to  this  prince  under  the  title  of  Humaiun 
Name ;  but  as  it  was  written  in  old  perfian,  which  is  called  Pe- 
heleuique,  it  has  been  fince  modernized  in  the  form  we  at  pre- 
fent  have  it.  Some  have  attributed  the  tranflation  of  this  work 
to  Euzurg-nichir,  vizir  of  Nufchirvan,  and  preceptor  to  prince 
Hormuz. 

BUSBEQUIUS,  or  BUSBEC  (Auger  Gislen),  was  the  na- 
tural fon  of  the  lord  of  Bufbec,  and  born  at  Commines,  a  town 
in  Flanders,  1522.  The  early  proofs  he  gave  of  an  extraordinary 
genius  induced  his  father  to  fpare  neither  care  nor  expence  to 
get  him  properly  inftrucled,  and  to  obtain  his  legitimation  from 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  fent  to  ftudy  at  the  univerfities 
of  Louvain,  Paris,  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Padua.  He  was  fome 
time  at  London,  whither  he  attended  the  ambaflador  of  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  the  Romans.  In  1554  he  was  appointed  ambaf- 
fador  at  Conftantinople*,  but  made  a  very  fhort  ftay  there.  Being 
fent  back  the  following  year,  his  fecond  embafiy  proved  longer 
and  more  fortunate  i  for  it  lafted  feven  years,  and  ended  in  a 
good  treaty.  He  acquired  a  perfect:  knowledge  of  the  (late  of  the 
ottoman  empire,  and  the  true  means  of  attacking  it  with  fuccefs; 
on  which  fubject  he  compofed  a  very  judicious  difcourfe,  inti- 
tuled, De  re  militari  contra  Turcam  inilituenda  confilium. 
Without  neglecting  any  thing  that  related  to  the  bufinefs  of  his 
embafiy,  he  laboured  fuccefsfully  for  the  republic  of  letters,  col- 
lecting infcriptions  [s],  purchafing  manufcripts,  fearching  after 

[s]    The  public  is  obliged  to  Bufbec  for  full  and  correct  copy  than  that  of  Bufbec. 
the  MonumentumAnciranum,which would         "1   bring  with  me,"   fays  Bufbec,  in 

be  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  inftrudtive  one  of  his  letters,  •'  a  promiscuous  heap  of 

infcriptions  of  antiquity,  if  it  was  entire  ;  ancient  coins,  the  beft  of  which  I  intend 

for  we  might  there  have  a  lift  of  the  ac~tio:is  to  prefent  to  my  mafter;  and  befides  thele, 

of  Auguftus,    Paffing  through  Ancyra,  a  whole   cart-loads  and  fhip-loads  of  greek 

city  of  Galatia,  Bufbec  caufed  all  that  re-  manufcripts;    there   are,    I   believe,    not 

ma.ned  legible  of  that  infcription  to  be  c»-  much  fewer  than  24c,  which  1  have  fent 

pied  from  the  marble  of  a  ruined  palace,  by  fea  to  Venice,  to  be  thence  conveyed  to, 

and  fent  it  to  Schottus  the  jefuit.     It  may  Vienna     I   have   fearched   every  corner* 

be  feen  in  Grsevius's Suetonius.   Gronsviuj  that  I    might   get  together,  by  the    lall 

publifhed  this  Monumentum  Anciranuai  at  gleaning  as  it  were,  all   that  remained  o\ 

Leyden.  in  1695,  w'&  notes,  from  a  more  that  fort  of  commodity.  '* 
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ire  plants,  and  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  animals.  When 
e  fet  out  the  iecond  time  to  Conftantinople,  he  carried  with  him 
painter,  to  take  draughts  of  the  plants  and  animals  that  were 
nknown  in  the  weft.  The  relation  which  he  wrote  of  his  two 
ramies  to  Turkey  is  much  commended  by  Thunnus.  He  was 
siirous  of  pafTing  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  privacy,  but  the 
nperor  Maximilian  made  choice  of  him  to  be  governor  to  his 
»ns  ;  and  when  his  daughter  pvincefs  Elizabeth  was  married  to 
'harles  IX.  of  France,  Bufbec  was  nominated  to  conduct  her  to 
aris.  This  queen  gave  him  the  whole  fuperintendance  of  her 
ouihold  and  her  affairs,  and,  when  (he  quitted  France,  on  her 
ufband's  death,  left  him  there  as  her  ambaffador.  He  was 
mtinued  in  that  quality  by  the  emperor  Rodolph.  He  died 
October  1592. 

BUSBY  (Richard),  a  very  eminent  fchoolmafler,  was  fori 
f  Richard  Buiby,  of  Weflminfter,  and  born  at  Lutton  inLiu- 
alnfhire,  Sept.  22,  1606.  Having  palled  through  die  clafies 
f  Weftminfter-fchool  as  a  king's  fcholar,  he  was,  in  1624, 
lected  ftudent  of  Chrift-church  [t].  He  took  the  degree  o£ 
L  A.  Oct.  2r,  1628;  and  that  of  M.  A.  June  18,  1631. 
uly  1639,  he  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  and  rectory  of  Cud- 
rorth,  in  the  church  of  Wells  [u].  Dec.  13,  1640,  he  was 
ppointed  mailer  of  Weftminfter-fchool ;  and  by  his  fkill  and 
iligcnce  in  the  difcharge  of  this  molt  laborious  and  important 
ffke  for  the  fpace  of  55  years,  bred  up  the  greateit  number 
f  eminent  men  in  church  and  (late,  that  ever  adorned  at  one 
lme  any  age  or  nation  [x]-  After  the  reftoration,  Charles  If. 
onferred  on  him  a  prebend  of  Weflminfter,  into  which  he  was 
iftalled  July  5,  1660  \  and  the  nth  of  Auguft  following,  he 
;as  made  treafurer  and  canon  residentiary  of  the  church  of 
Veils.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Oct.  19,  i66q.  At  the 
oronation  of  Charles  II.  he  carried  the  ampulla,  and  in  the 
onvocation,  which  met  June  24,  1661,  he  was  proctor  for  the 
hapter  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  and  one  of  thofe  who  approved 
nd  fubfcribed  the  common-prayer-book.  This  great  man, 
fter  a  long  and  healthy  life,  the  confequence  of  his  chaftity, 
obriety  and  temperance,  died  April  6,  1695,  aged  89,  and  was 
juried  in  Weftminiler-abbey,  where  there  is  a  fine  monument 
reeled  to  him,  with  a  latin  infer iption.  He  was  a  perfon  very 
agacious  in  finding  out  every  one's  genius  and  difpofition,  and 

[tJ  At  the  univerfity  he  was  confidered         [u]  He  loft  the  profits  of  it  during  tha 

s  a  complete  orjtor,  and  a  very  good  attor,  civil  wars,  but  found  means  to  keep  his 

aving  a&ed  with  great  applaufe  in   the  ftudent's  place,  and  other  preferments, 
oinedy  called  the  Royal  Slave,  written  by         [x]   He  extremely  liked,  and  even  ap- 

Villiam   Ciitv, right,   which  was   played  plauded,  and  rewarded  wit  in   any  of  his 

efore  king  Charles  I.   and  his  queen  at  fcholars,  though  it  reflected  on  himfelf; 

'hri!t-church,bythe(ludentsof  thathoufe,  but  in  his  fchool  he  was  extremely  fc- 

A  Auguft  30,  1636.  vere. 
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no  lefs  irtduftrious  in  employing  them  to  advantage,  and  tot* 
warded  them  fuccefsfully.  He  fo  im'med  and  trained  up  the" 
minds  of  youth  by  his  inftru£Hons,  that  they  learned  at  the  fame 
time  both  to  fpeak  and  to  be  wife  5  and  whilft  they  were  in* 
ftruoted  by  him  as  boys,  they  infenfibly  grew  up  to  be  men. 
As  many  fcholars  as  he  fent  out  into  the  world,  fo  many  faith* 
ful,  and,  in  general,  brave  champions  did  church  and  ftate 
obtain.  Whatever  reputation  Weftminfter-fchool  enjoys,  what* 
ever  advantage  has  thence  accrued,  is  chiefly  due  to  Buf- 
by,  and  will  for  ever  be  due  to  him.  So  ufeful  a  man  God 
bleffed  with  long  life,  and  crowned  with  riches.  And  he,  on 
his  part,  cheerfully  devoted  himfelf  and  his  poffeffions  to  the 
promoting  of  piety.  To  relieve  the  poor ;  to  fupport  and  en- 
courage learned  men  ;  to  repair  churches  ;  that,  be  thought, 
was  truly  enjoying  his  riches.  And  what  he  employed  not 
upon  thofe  good  ufes  in  his  life-time,  he  bequeathed  to  the 
fame  at  his  death  [y].  He  compofed  feveral  books  for  the  ufe 
of  his  fchool. 

BUSCHETTO  da  Dulichio,  architect,  of  the  xith  century, 
native  of  the  ifle  of  Dulichio,  built  the  cathedral  of  Pifa,  which 
{till  paries  for  one  of  the  fin  eft  in  all  Italy.  Bufchetto  was  a 
great  machinift  ;  and  could  move  the  heavieft  loads  with  a  very 
fmall  force.  It  is  marked  on  his  tomb,  "  that  ten  girls  could 
lift  by  his  method,  weights  which  a  thoufand  yoke  of  oxen  could' 
not  move,  and  a  fhip  could  fcarcely  carry." 

Quod  vix  mille  bourn  poffent  juga  cunfta  movere, 

£t  quod  vix  potuit  per  mare  ferre  navis, 
Bufchetti  nifu,  quod  erat,  mirabile  vifu, 

Dena  puellarum  turba  levavit  onus. 

Though  Bufchetto  lived  in  the  age  of  ignorance  and  hyper- 
bole, yet  he  partly  deferved  this  piece  of  praife. 

BUSCHiNG  (Dr.  Anthony  Frederic),  particularly  famous 
for  his  New  treatife  of  Geography,  firft  publifhed  in  the  germar 
language  in  2  vols.  1754,  which  met  with  fuch  encouragement 
that  it  paffed  through  editions  1756,  1758,  1760,  1768,  anc 
was  tranflated  into  englifh  1762,  6  vols.  4to.  with  maps:  tlx 
french  translation  is  in  14  vols-  i2mo.  1768 — 1779-  ^  ^a! 
likewife  been  tranflated  into  dutch.  Dr.  Bufching  died  at  Ber 
lin  In  1793,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

[y]   He  gave  256I;  towards  repairing  dred  pounds  to  repair  the  room  in  whic 

and  beautifying  Chrift. church  college  and  they  were  to  be  read.   He  contributed  alfj 

cathedral,    and  founded  and  endowed  two  to  the  repair  of  Lichfield-church.     As  fcj 

lectures  in  the  fame  college,  one  for  the  his  many  other  benefactions,  they  are  nc 

oriental  languages,     and  another  for  the  upon  record,  becaufe  they  were  done  in 

mathemalics ;  giving,  moreover,  an  hurt-  private  manner. 
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BUSSY  (Roger  Rabutin  Count  of),  a  frenchman,  illuf- 
rious  for  wit  and  misfortunes,  was  born  April  3,  1618,  of  an 
ntient  family  in  Burgundy.  He  was  trained  to  letters  ;  after 
i'hich  he  entered  into  the  army,  and  rifing  gradually  to  very 
ligh  ports,  was  much  diftinguilhed  as  a  military  man.  But 
'.hat  he  had  done  with  his  fword,  he  feems  to  have  undone 
idth  his  wit  ;  for,  expofing  fome  ladies  of  high  rank  and  in- 
luence,  in  a  piece  intituled,  Les  Amours  des  Gaules,  he  was 
omplained  of  to  the  king,  and  imprifoned  in  the  baftile.  This 
ras  about  the  year  1665.  He  was  releafed  however  from  this 
ilace  the  year  after,  on  account  of  iilnefs  •,  but  releafed  only 
0  be  banifhed  into  his  own  country,  where  he  lived  an  exile 
nany  years  upon  his  own  eftate. 

Beildes  the  above-mentioned  difgrace,  which  this  book  occa- 
loned  him,  it  drew  on  him  the  refentment  of  Menage,  who 
iras  highly  offended  at  the  liberty  Bufly  had  therein  taken  with 
iim,  in  regard  to  madame  de  Sevigne  ;  though  the  injury,  as 
Jayle  obferves,  lay  not  fo  much  in  any  thing  faid,  as  in  the 
ontempt  with  which  he  makes  that  lady  treat  him.  Menage, 
owever,  fuificiently  revenged  himfelf  by  the  following  epi- 
ram : 

Francorum  proceres  media  (quis  credat  ?)   in  aula 

Buffiades  fen'pto  Ixfcrat  horribili. 
Pcana  levis  ;   Lodoix  nebulonem  carcere  claudens 

Detrahit  indigno  munus  eqneftre  duct. 
Sic  nebulo  gladiis  quos  formidabat  tberis 

Quos  meruit  Francis  fuftibus  eripitur. 

however,  Menage  was  no  irreconcileable  enemy,  but  after- 
wards did  him  juftice.  "  Mi-,  de  Bufly  Rabutin  is  a  man  of  a 
ne  and  folid  understanding.  I  cannot  forbear  doing  him  this 
artice,  notwithstanding  his  ill-treatment  of  me  in  his  Amours 
f  the  Gauls.  It  is  impoffible  to  write  with  more  wit  and  fire, 
lan  he  has  done  in  that  work."  Menage  adds,  that  Bufly  was 
;  betrayed  by  Mad.  de  Monglas,  to  whom  he  had  entruMed 
is  fecret,"  namely,  his  Amours  des  Gaules,  which  was  pri- 
ately  handed  about  in  manufcript  •,  and  that  he  might  fay  with 
)vid, 

Ingenio  peril  qui  mifer  ipfe  meo. 

All  his  works  are  in  french,  and  were  printed  at  Paris  [z]. 
le  died  in  1693,  aged  75. 

[z]  Bufly  was  the  authorof  manyother  3.  Abridged  hiftory  of  Lewis  the  Great, 

lings;    as,   t.    Memoirs,   1693,    2   vols.  1699,   i2mo.     4.   Letters,  7vol.    izmo. 

to.      2.    Difcourfe  to  his  children,  upon  5.    Poems,  fcattered  through  his  letters, 

le  ufe  to  be  made  of  adverfity,  and  the  and  in  o'.her  collections. 


liferent  events  of   life,    1694,    i2mo, 
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BUTLER  (William),  one  of  the  greateft  phyucians,  and 
moft  capricious  humourifts  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Ipfwich, 
about  1535,  and  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow.  He  fettled  at  Cambridge  as  a  phyfician,  and 
without  taking  a  medical  degree.  His  fagacity  in  judging  of 
diftempers  was  very  great,  and  his  method  of  cure  was  fome- 
times  as  extraordinary  ;  he  was  bold  and  fingular  in  his  prac- 
tice, and,  what  was  perhaps  more  than  all,  his  manners  were 
extremely  odd,  which  gave  him  a  very  great  character  among 
the  vulgar,  who  thought  by  that,  that  he  muft  poflefs  extraor- 
dinary abilities.  Mr.  Aubrey  informs  us,  that  it  was  ufual  for 
him  to  fit  among  the  boys  at  St.  Mary's  church  in  Cambridge  ; 
and  that  when  he  was  fent  for  to  king  James  at  Newmarket,  he 
fuddenly  turned  back  to  go  home,  and  that  the  mefTenger  was 
forced  to  drive  him  before  him.  We  find  he  was  confulted 
along  with  fir  1  heodore  Mayerne  and  others  in  the  ficknefs 
which  proved  fatal  to  prince  Henry  :  and  it  is  faid  that  at  the  firfl 
fight  of  him,  Butler  from  his  cadaverous  look  made  an  unfa- 
vourable prognoflic.  The  reputation  of  phyfic  was  very  low  in 
England  before  Butler's  time ;  hypothetical  nonfenfe  was  re- 
duced into  fyftem,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  silo  in  other  arts 
and  fciences.  Many  droll  ftories  have  trave  i  down  to  us  of 
fome  extraordinary  cures  as  ft rangely  pexfcrmed  ;  for  thefe  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  Richardi 
Parkeri,  Sceletos  Cantabrigienfis,  Fuller,  Prax.  Mayern.  p.  66; 
and  Wood  in  his  account  of  Francis  Trcfliam,  efq.  He  died 
Jan.  29,  1618,  aged  82,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  in 
Cambridge,  with  an  elegant  and  pompous  epitaph  over  him. 
He  left  no  writings  behind  him. 

BUTLER  (Charles),  a  native  of  Hampfhire,  and  bred  at 
Oxford  ;  known  at  this  day  only  by  his  curious  hiftory  of  bees 
intituled,  The  feminine  monarchy  y  a  fmall  book  which  ha^ 
Veen  many  times  printed.  He  wrote  befides  a  treatiie  of  mufic 
and  died  after  1634. 

BUTLER  (Samuel),  a  poet  of  a  very  lingular  call,  wal 
torn  at  Strenfharn  in  Worcefterfliire,  and  baptized  Feb.  14 
1612.  Having  discovered  an  early  inclination  to  learning,  hi  I 
father,  Samuel  Butler,  a  reputable  country  farmer  [a],  placet 

hir  ■ 


[a  "I  "  His  father's  condition  is  varicufly  but,  for  want  of  money,  was  never  mac 

reorelented.     Wood  mentions  him  a6  com-  a  member  of  any  college.      Wood  Ieav< 

peienti/  wealthy;  but  Mr.   Lor.gueville,  us  rather  doubtful    whether  he  wen*,  I 

the  ion  of  Butler's  principal   friend,  fays  Cambridge  or  Oxtord;  but  it  laft  mak 

he  was  an  honell  farmer  with  fome  fmall  him  pafs  fix  or  feven  years  at  Cambridg 

cftate,  who  made  a  fhift  to  educate  his  without  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college 

fop.  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Worcefter,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  livi 

under  Mr.  Henry  Bright,  frcm  whofe  cr.re  lo  long  in  either  univerlity,  but  as  belos  I 

he  removed  for  a  fhort  time  to  Cambridge ;  ing  to  eae  houfe  or   another  f  and  it  I 
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[ill  at  the  free-fchool  of  Worcefter  ;  v/hence  he  was  fent  for 
•me  time  to  Cambridge,  but  never  matriculated  in  that  univer- 
ty.  After  refiding  at  it  fix  or  feven  years,  he  returned  to  his 
itive  country,  and  became  clerk  to  one  Mr.  Jeff'erys  of  Earl's 
roomb,  an  eminent  juftice  of  the  peace  for  that  county,  with 
horn  he  lived  fome  years  in  an  eafy  and  reputable  ftation. 
ere  he  found  fufhcient  leifure  to  apply  himfelf  to  whatfoever 
arning  Ids  inclinations  led  him  ;  which  was  chiefly  hiftory  and 
)etry  ;  adding  to  thefe,  for  his  diverfion,  mufic  and  paint- 
g  [b].  He  was  afterwards  recommended  to  that  great  en- 
•urager  of  learning,  Elizabeth  countefs  of  Kent ;  in  whofe 
mfe  he  had  not  only  the  opportunity  of  confulting  ail  kinds  of 
»oks,  but  of  converling  with  Mr.  Selden,  who  often  employed 
m  to  Write  letters  beyond  fea$  and  tranilate  for  him.  He  lived 
me  time  alfo  with  fir  Samuel  Luke,  a  gentleman  of  an  antient 
mily  in  Bedfordlhire,  and  a  famous  commander  under  Oliver 
romwell.  Whilfl  he  rcfided  in  this  gentleman's  family,  it  is 
merally  fuppofed  that  he  planned,  if  he  did  not  write,  the 
lebrated  Hudibras  ;  under  which  character  it  is  thought  he  in- 
nded  to  ridicule  that  knight-  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
:  was  made  fecretary  to  Richard  earl  of  Carbury,  lord  prefident 
the  principality  of  Wales,  who  appointed  him  fteward  of 
ldlow-caftle,  when  the  court  was  revived  there.  In  this  part 
his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good 
mily  ;  and  lived,  fays  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  having  ftudied 
e  common  law,  but  never  praclifed  it.  A  fortune  fhe  had, 
js  his  biographer,  but  it  was  loft  by  bad  fecurities.  In  1663 
is  published  the  firft  part,  containing  three  cantos,  of  the 
cm  of  Hudibras,  which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known 
court  by  the  tafte  and  influence  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet.  When 
was  known,  it  was  necellarily  admired  :  the  king  quoted,  the 
urtiers  ftudied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royaliils  applauded 
Every  eye  watched  for  ..the  golden  mower  which  was  to  fall 
on  the  author,  who  certainly  was  not  without  his  part  in  the 

I  lefs  likely  that  he  couU  have  fo  long  but  dun!  not  name  a  college,  for  fear  of 

abited  a  place  of  learning  with  fo  little  detection.''     Dr.Johnfon. 
motion  as  to  leave  hi;  refidence  uncer-  [b]    The  anonymous  author  of  his  life 

I      Dr.  Nalh   has  difcovered   that  his  tells  us,  he  had  feen  fome  pictures,  faid 

ler  was  owner  or"  a   houfe  and  a  little  to  be  oi  Butler's  drawing,  in  Mr  Jeff'erys* 

d,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a   year,  family  in   1710.     His  early  inclination  to 

I  called  Butler's  tenement.     Wood  has  that  noble  art  procured  him  afterwards  the 

information  from   his   brother,  whofe  frieinifh  ip  of  Mi.  Samuel  Cooper,  one  of 

■ttve  placed  him  n    (  in  op-  the  moll  eminent  painters  of  that  ti.ne. 

itiontorhit  j\  bis  which  Life,  p.    5.     Some   pictures,    faid  to  be 

t  him  to  Oxford.     Tl  his,   were  {hewn   to  Dr.  Nafh,    at   Earl's 

hority,  till.  Croon') ;   bu;  wh&n  he  enquired  for  them. 

b.lity  t    tell  I  is  hai   or  college,  he  gives  fome  years  afterwards,  he  found  them  de- 

fon  to ;  as  refolved  to  be-  ftroyed,  to  Hop  windows    and  owns  that 

v  on    !um  ^n  academical  education;  they  hiidly  Ueferved  a  better  fate. 

Voi..  III.  Q^  general 
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general  expectation.  In  1664  the  fecond  part  appeared;  and'tnq 
curiofity  of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  writer  was  again 
praifed  and  elated.  But  praife  was  his  whole  reward.  Claren- 
don, fays  Wood,  gave  him  reafon  to  hope  for  "  places  and 
employments  of  value  and  credit ;"  but  no  fuch  advantages  did 
he  ever  obtain.  It  is  reported,  that  the  king  once  gave  him 
300  guineas  j  but  of  this  temporary  bounty  we  find  no  proof. 
Wood  relates  that  he  was  fecretary  to  Villiers  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, when  he  was  chancellor  of  Cambridge:  this  is  doubted 
by  the  other  writer,  who  yet  allows  the  duke  to  have  been  his 
frequent  benefactor.  That  both  thefe  accounts  are  falfe  there 
is  reafon  to  fufpe£t,  from  a  ftory  told  by  Pack,  in  his  account 
of  the  life  of  Wychefley,  and  from  fome  verfes  which  Mr. 
Thyerhas  publifhed  in  the  author's  remains.  "  Mr.  Wycher- 
ley,"  fays  Pack,  "  had  always  laid  hold  of  any  opportunity  which 
offered  of  reprefenting  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  how  well 
Mr.  Butler  had  deferved  of  the  royal  family,  by  writing  his 
inimitable  Hudibras  ;  and  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  court, 
that  a  perfon  of  his  loyalty  and  wit  fhould  fuffer  in  obfcurity, 
and  under  the  wants  he  did.  The  duke  always  feemed  to 
hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough  j  and,  after  fome  time, 
undertook  to  recommend  his  pretenfions  to  his  majeffcy..  Mrj 
Wycherley,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  fteady  to  his  word,  obtained 
'of  his  grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he  might  introduce  that 
modeft  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  laft  an  ap- 
pointment  was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed  tc; 
be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend  attended  accord-1 
ingly:  the  duke  joined  them  •,  but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it 
the  door  of  the  room  where  they  fat  was  open,  and  his  grace1 
who  had  feated  himfelf  near  it,  obferving  a  pimp  of  his  acV 
quaintance  (the  creature  too  was  a  knight)  trip  by  with  a  braCf 
of  ladies,  immediately  quitted  his  engagement,  to  follow  anoi 
ther  kind  of  bufmefs,  at  which  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doin< 
good  offices  to  men  of  defert  •,  though  no  one  was  better  qua 
lified  than  he,  both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  underftanding 
to  protecl  them  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,,  poo  : 
Butler  never  found  the  leaft  effect  of  his  promife  [cj  1"     Sue! 


[c]   He  had  promifes  of  a>  good  place  faid  his  majefty  ordered  Butler  the  fume 

from  lord  Claren Jon;  but  they  were  never  5000I.    but   the    order  being  written  i 

accomplished.    No  one  was  more  generous  figures,  fomebody  through  whofe  hands 

.to  him  than  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who,  being  paffed,  by  cutting  off  a  cypher,  reduced 

himfelf' an  excellent  post,  knew  how  to  let  to  30CI.     It  paffed  all  the  offices  withoi 

a  juft  value  upon  the  ingenious  perform-  any  fee,  at  the  follicitation  of  Mi".  Wi, 

ances  of  others;   and  we  are  told,  he  owed  liam  Longueville    of  the    Temple,    Jot 

ft  to  that  nobleman,  that  the  court  rafted  £)anby  being  at  that  time  high  treafure 

Ms  Hudibras.      It  foon  became  the  chief  When  Mr.  Longueville  brought  this  o 

entertainment   of    the    king,    who   often  der,  Butler,  calling  to  mind  that  he  ow< 

pleafantfy  quoted  it  in  c«nverfation.     It  i*  snore  than,  that  fum.  t«  different  perfon 

dcfk< 
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the  ftory.  The  verfes  are  written  with  a  degree  of  acrimony, 
ch  as  neglect  and  difappointment  might  naturally  excite  ;  and 
ch  as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  of  exprefling 
;ainlt  a  man  who  had  any  claim  to  his  gratitude.  Notwith^ 
inding  this  difcouragement  and  neglect,  he  ftill  profecuted  his 
:fign ;  and  in  1678  publiihed  the  third  part,  which  ftill  leaves 
e  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt.  How  much  more  he  originally 
tended,  or  with  what  events  the  action  was  to  be  concluded, 
is  vain  to  conjecture.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  llrange  that  he 
ould  flop  here,  however  unexpectedly.  To  write  without  re- 
ard  is  fufficiently  unpleafi ng.  He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age 
hen  he  might  think  it  proper  to  be  in  jell  no  longer,  and  per- 
ips  his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail.  He  died  Sept.  25, 
>8o  ;  and  Mr.  Longueville,  having  unfuccefsfully  follicited  a 
bfcriptidn  for  his  interment  in  Weitminfter  abbey,  buried  him 
his  own  coft  in  the  church-yard  of  Covent  Garden.  Dr. 
mon  Patrick  read  the  fervice.  About  fixty  years  afterwards, 
r.  Barber,  a  printer,  mayor  of  London,  bellowed  on  him  a 
onument  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

After  his  death  were  publiihed  three  fmall  volumes  of  his 
ifthumous  works,  and  lately,  two  volumes  move  have  been 
inted  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchefter,  indubitably  genuine, 
om  none  of  thefe  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  character 
["covered.  Some  verfes,  in  the  laft  collection,  (hew  him  to 
ve  been  among  thofe  who  ridiculed  the  inftitution  of  the 
Dyal  Society,  of  which  the  enemies  were  for  fome  time  very 
merous  and  very  acrimonious  ;  for  what  reafou  it  is  hard  to 
nceive,  fince  the  philofophers  profefled  not  to  advance  doc- 
nes,  but  to  produce  facts ;  and  the  molt  zealous  enemy  of 
lovation  mult  admit  the  gradual  progrefs  of  experience,  how- 
er  he  may  oppofe  hypothetical  temerity.  In  this  milt  of  ob- 
lrity  palled  the  life  of  Butler,  a  man  whofe  name  can  only 
rilh  with  his  language.  The  mode  and  place  of  his  education 
1  unknown  ;  the  events  of  his  life  are  varioufly  related  ;  and 
that  can  be  told  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 
BUTLER  (Joseph),  bilhop  of  Durham,  a  prelate  of  molt 
tinguilhed  learning  and  piety,  was  the  fon  of  a  fubitantial 
d  reputable  (hopkeeper  at  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  and  born  in 
92.  The  father,  who  was  a  prefbyterian,  and  had  a  numerous 
nily,  obferving  in  this  his  youngelt  fion,  a  ftrong  inclination 

red  Mr.  Loneueville  to  pay  away  the  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the  treafury,  that  Butler 

lie  gratuity,   which  that  gentleman  did  had  a  yearly  penfion  of  an  hundred  pounds. 

ardingly,  and  Butler  did  not  receive  a  This  is  contradicted  by  all   tradition,  by 

ling ot  the  king's  bounty.    This  teems  the  complaints  of  Oldhim,  and  by  the  re- 

lave  been  the  only  court  favour  he  ever  proaches  ot  Dryden  ;   .md  I  am  afraid  will 

eived.     '«   Granger  was   informed  by  never  be  confirmed,"     Dr.  Johalbn. 
Pearce,  who  n-amed  for  his  authotity 

Qjz  to 
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to  learning,  fent  him,  firft  to  the  grammar-fchool  in  that  tcfwrfJ 
and  afterwards  to  an  academy  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  order  to 
qualify  him  for  a  diflenting  teacher.  Before  he  left  this  place, 
he  wrote  fome  remarks  on  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  firft  fermon  at 
Boyle's  lecture,  which  are  to  be  found  annexed  to  the  doctor's 
treatife  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  ;  and  in  which  he 
treats  that  abftrufe  and  metaphyfical  fubject  with  a  degree  of 
penetration  and  knowledge  greatly  fuperior  to  his  years. 

Having  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  examine  the  principles  of  non- 
conformity, and  having  fettled  his  mind  upon  this  fubject,  he 
refolved  to  conform  to  the  eftablifhed  church  ;  and,  removing 
to  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Oriel  college,  in  1714. 
Here  he  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  fon 
of  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  brother  to  the  lord  chancellor; 
which,  in  concert  with  his  own  rare  qualities,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fnbfequent  advancement.  Hence  he  was  firft  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  rector  of  Haughton  and  oi 
Stanhope,  two  rich  and  valuable  benefices  in  the  bifhopric  oi 
Durham.  He  quitted  the  Rolls  in  1726,  and  publifheri,  ir. 
8vo.  a  volume  of  fermons,  preached  at  that  chapel. 

After  this  he  conftantly  refided  at  Stanhope,  till  1733;  whett 
he  was  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  as  his  chap^ 
lain,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rochefter.  Ii 
1736,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  queen  Caroline 
whom  he  attended  every  day,  by  her  majefty's  fpecial  command 
from  feven  to  nine  in  the  evening,  in  1738,  he  was  nominates 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Briftol,  and  not  long  afterwards  to  the  deaner 
of  St.  Paul's,  London.  He  now  refigned  his  living  of  Stanhope 
In  1746,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king  5  and  i: 
1750,  tranilated  to  Durham.  This  rich  preferment  he  enjoye 
but  a  fhort  time,  for  he  died  at  Bath,  June  16,  1752.  Hi 
corpfe  was  interred  at  the  cathedral  at  Briftol,  where  there  is 
monument  with  an  infeription  erected  to  his  memory.  He  die 
*  bachelor. 

His  deep  learning  and  comprehenfive  mind  appear  fufncientl 
in  his  writings,  particularly  in  his  work  intituled,  The  Analog 
of  Religion  natural  and  revealed  to  the  coniiitution  and  cour 
of  nature,"  publiihed  in  8vo.  1736,  a  book  in  praife  of  whic 
too  much  cannot  be  faid.  1  he  purity  of  the  intention,  tl 
force  of  reafoning,  and  the  copioufnefs  of  illuftration,  render 
one  of  the  greatell  performances  that  the  combination  of  virti 
with  intelligence  ever  gave  rife  to.  It  is  occafionaily  obfeuj 
from  the  nature  of  the  fubject,  as  well  as  from  the  extreme  pai. 
its  ingenious  author  took  to  prevent  its  being  fo ;  the  ende. 
vouring  (as  he  ufed  to  tell  a  friend  of  his)  to  anfwer,  as  1 
went  along,  every  pofhble  objection  that  might  occur  to  ai 
one  againft  any  pofition  of  his  in  this  book^  fo  that,  perhap 

"  inope 
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inopem  ilium  copia  fecit."  The  world  have  great  obligations 
the  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph  (Dr.  Halifax)  for  an  analyfis  of  it, 
liich  mult  be  of  great  ufe  to  young  perfons,  and  to  men  not 
uch  inured  to  abitrufe  rcafoning.  It  has,  appended  to  it,  a 
ry  elegantly  written  account  of  his  life,  in  which  he  very 
ly  defends  him  againft:  a  charge  of  popery,  that  fome  of 
s  enemies  would  have  brought  againft  him,  for  inferring 'a 
aite  marble  crofs  into  the  'panned  of  the  altar  of  his  private 
apel.  Bifhop  Butler  published  a  volume  of  fermons,  in  which 
ere  are  three  that  have  a  particular  relation  to  his  larger  work, 
hefe  are  analyfed  by  Dr.  Halifax  in  his  account  of  his  life  and 
ritings.  He  was  a  prelate  of  many  virtues,  of  great  liberality, 
id  was  connected  with  that  illuftrious  band  of  friends  of  which 
rd  Talbot  was  the  head.  His  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his 
ocefe  is  a  molt  excellent  one  •,  it  is  published  at  the  end  of  the 
count  of  his  life  and  writings. 

BUTLER  (James),  duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  ableft  flatef- 
sn  and  mod  accomplifhed  courtiers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
mrifhed,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Butler,  efq.  and  was  born 
1  the  19th  of  October  16 10,  in  Newcaltle-houfe,  Clerken- 
ell,  London.  His  grandfather,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  earl 
Ormond,  afTuming  that  title,  and  his  father  being  unfortu- 
itely  drowned  in  Ireland,  he  fucceeded  to  it  on  the  old 
rl's  deceafe,  in  1632.  Being  made  lieutenant  general  of  the 
rces  in  Ireland,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  bravery  againft 
e  rebels  in  that  kingdom,  over  whom  he  gained  fome  confides 
»le  victories,  on  which  account  he  was  created  marquis  of  Or- 
ond.  Some  time  after,  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
eland;  but  Cromwell  landing  at  Lublin  with  a  ltrong  body 
'  forces,  the  marquis  was  under  the  neceflity  of  retiring  to 
ranee,  where  he  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  and  might 
ive  fallen  into  (till  greater,  if  the  french  nobility  had  not  fhewn 
m  many  civilities,  inviting  him  to  their  houfes,  and  treating 
m  with  all  poffible  kindnefs  and  refpect.  The  marquis,  after 
■forming  fome  fervices  for  king  Charles  II.  abroad,  with 
finite  hazai-d  to  himfelf,  came  to  England,  to  obtain  an  exa£t 
;count  of  the  Mate  of  affairs  in  this  kingdom  j  and  returned 
fely,  after  running  through  almofl  incredible  dangers.  In 
lort,  he  engaged  in  feveral  fchemes  for  his  majeity's  fervice, 
id  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  tranfaclions  which  immediately 
receded  the  king's  refloration  ;  foon  after  which  he  was  fworn 
rthe  privy  council,  made  lord-Reward  of  the  houfhold,  lieu- 
:nant  of  Somerfetfhire,  high  Reward  of  Weftminfler,  Kingflon, 
id  Briftol  ;  created  baron  of  Lanthony,  and  earl  of  Brecknock, 
efore  his  majefty's  coronation,  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
ike  of  Ormond,  and  in  1662  was  declared  lord  lieutenant  of 

0  3  Ireland, 
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Ireland,  when,  by  his  vigilance,  he  difappointed  Blood's  plot 
of  feizing  both  his  perfon  and  the  caftle  of  Dublin  ;  and  wag 
fome  years  after  forced  out  of  his  coach  in  St.  James's-ftreet  by 
-the  fame  villain,  who,  it  is  believed,  intended  to  have  hanged 
him  at  Tyburn,  if  he  had  not  been  happily  refcued.  His  grace 
died  on  the  21II  of  July  1688,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  not  only  an  excellent  foldier,  and  an  able  ftatefman3  but 
alfo  a  good,  humane,  and  benevolent  man. 

BUTLER  (Thomas),  earl  of  Oflbry,  fonof  the  former,  was 
born  in  the  caftle  of  Kilkenny,  July  9, 1634.  He  diltinguilhed  him- 
felf  by  a  noble  bravery,  united  to  the  greateft  gentlenefs  and  mo- 
defty,  which  very  early  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Cromwell,  who 
committed  him  tothe  Tower ;  where  falling  ill  of  a  fever,  after 
being  confined  near  eight  months,  he  was  difcharged.  He  af- 
terwards went  over  to  Flanders,  and  on  the  reftoration  attended 
the  king  to  England  ;  and  from  being  appointed  colonel  of  foot 
in  Ireland,  was  railed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army  in  that  kingdom.  On  the  14th  of  September  1666,  he 
was  fummoned  by  writ  to  the  Englifh  houfe  of  lords,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Butler,  of  Moore-park.  The  fame  year,  being  at 
Eufton  in  Suffolk,  he  happened  to  hear  the  firing  of  guns  at 
fea,  in  the  famous  battle  with  the  Dutch  that  began  the  1  ft  of 
June.  He  inftantly  prepared  to  go  on  board  the  fleet,  v Here 
he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  that  month  -,  and  had  the  fatisfacxion  of 
informing  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  that  prince  Rupert  was 
haftening  to  join  him.  He  had  his  (hare  in  the  glorious  actions' 
of  that  and  the  fucceeding  day.  His  reputation  was  much  en-' 
creafed  by  his  behaviour  in  the  engagement  off  Southwold  Bay. 
In  1673,  he  was  fuccefhvely  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  and 
the  red  fquadrons  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  September,  the  fame 
year,  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet,  during  the  ah 
fence  of  prince  Rupert.  In  1677  he  commanded  the  englifr 
troops  in  the  lervice  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  at  the  battlt 
of  Mons  contributed  greatly  to  the  retreat  of  marfhal  Luxem 
burg,  to  whom  Levvis  XIV.  was  indebted  for  the  greateft  paH 
of  his  military  glory.  His  fpeech,  addreffed  to  the  earl  0 
S'haftelbury,  in  vindication  of  his  father,  was  univerfally  ad 
mired :  it  even  confounded  that  intrepid  orator,  who  was  in  th  ; 
fenate  what  the  earl  of  Oflbry  was  in  the  field.  He  died  Jul 
30,  1680,  aged  46.  The  duke  of  Ormond  his  father  laic 
*'  He  would  not  exchange  his  dead  fon  for  any  living  fon  i 
ehriffendom." 

BUXTON   (Jedediah).     This  extraordinary  calculator  \v: 

born  at  Elmcton,  a  fmall  village   not  far  from   Chefterfieid  ii 

.  Derbyfhire.     His  grandfather  John  Buxton  was  vicar  of  Elmt 

fon.  and  his  father  William  Btuton  was  fchoolmaiier  in  ih 
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ne  parifh.  We  cannot  precifely  afcertain  the  year  in  which 
dediah  was  born  •,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  1704  or 
05.  Notwithftanding  the  profeilion  of  his  father,  Jedediah's 
ucation  feenis  to  have  been  totally  neglected,  for  he  was  never 
ight  either  to  read  or  write.  How  he  came  fkft  to  know  the 
ative  proportions  of  numbers,  their  /denominations  and  powers, 
never  could  remember;  but  upon  thefe  his  attention  was 
nltandy  riveted,  and  he  fcareeiy  took  any  notice  of  external 
jetts,  except  with  refpect.  to  their  numbers.  If  any  fpace 
time  was  mentioned  before  him,  he  would  foon  after  fay 
it  it  contained  fo  many  minutes  ;  and  it  any  diftance,  he  would 
ign  the  number  of  hair-breadths  in  it,  even  when  no  queftion 
tsaiked  him  by  the  company.  His  power  of  abftraction  was  fo 
=at,  that  no  noife  whatever  could  diilurb  him,  and  when  aiked 
y  queltion,  he  would  immediately  reply,  and  return  to  his 
Iculation  without  any  confufion,  or  the  lofs  pf  more  time  than 
t  anfwer  required.  A  perfon  who  had  heard  of  his  altonifh- 
5  performances,  meeting  with  him  accidentally,  in  order  to  try 
j  calculating  powers,  propofed  to  him  the  following  queftion  ; 
a  body  whole  three  fides  are  23,145,789  yards,  5,642,732 
rds,  and  54,965  yards,  how  many  cubical  eighths  of  an  inch  ? 
"ter  once  naming  the  feveral  figures  diltincHy,  one  afrer  the 
acr,  in  order  to  allure  himfelf  of  the  feveral  dimeniions,  this 
f-taught  calculator  fell  to  work  amid  ft  more  than  a  hundred 
his  fellow  labourers,  and  the  propofer  of  the  queftion  leaving 
n  for  about  five  hours,  returned  and  found  Jedediah  ready 
th  his  anfwer,  which  was  exactly  right.  A  variety  of  queftions, 
)  numerous  to  be  here  inlerted,  he  would  folve  in  very  little 
ue,  by  the  mere  force  of  memory.  He  would  multiply  any 
mber  of  figures,  either  by  the  whole  or  any  part  of  them, 
d  at  different  times,  and  ftore  up  the  various  products  in  his 
?mory,  fo  as  to  give  the  anfwers  feveral  months  after.  He 
mid  work  at  feveral  queftions ;  fir  ft  begin  one  and  work  it 
If  through  ^  then  another,  and  fo  on,  working  in  this  manner 
or  eight  queftions,  and  would  either,  as  foon  as  finifhed,  or 
reral  months  after,  tell  the  ■refult.  This  extraordinary  man 
)uld  ftride  over  a  piece  of  land,  and  tell  the  contents  of  it 
th  as  much  cxactnefs  as  if  he  had  meafured  it  by  the  chain. 
His  perpetual  application  to  figures  prevented  him  froni 
iking  the  fmallelt  acquifition  in  any  other  branch  of  know* 
Ige  ;  for  beyond  mere  calculation  his  rdcas  were  as  confined 
rhaps  as  thofe  of  a  boy  at  ten  years  of  age  in  the  fame  clafs 
life.  The  only  objects  of  Jedediah's  curiofity,  next  to  figures, 
:re  the  king  and  royal  family  •,  and  his  defire  to  fee  them  was 
ftrong,  that  in  the  beginning  of  fpring  1754,  he  walked  up 
London  for  that  purpoi'e,  but  was  obliged   to  return   difap- 
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pointed,  as  his  majefty  had  removed  to  Kenfington  juft  as  he 
arrived  in  town.  He  was  however  introduced  to  the  Royal 
Society,  whom  he  called  the  volk  of  the  fiety  court.  He  was 
likewiie  taken  to  fee  the  tragedy  of  Richard  HI.  at  Drury-lane, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  novelty  of  every  thing  in  this  place, 
together  with  the  fplendour  of  the  furrounding  objects,  would 
have  fixed  him  in  aftonifhrnent,  or  that  his  pafhons  would  in 
fome  degree  have  been  roufed  by  the  action  of  the  performers, 
even  if  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  dialogue.  Inftead  of 
this,  during  the  dances  his  attention  was  engaged  in  reckoning 
the  number  of  fteps.  After  a  fine  piece  of  mufic,  he  declared 
that  the  innumerable  founds  produced  by  the  inftruments  per- 
plexed him  beyond  meafure,  but  he  counted  the.  words  uttered 
by  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  entertainment,  and 
affirmed  that  in  this  he  had  perfectly  fucceeded.  He  lived  to 
about  70  years  of  age,  but  the  exact  time  of  his  death  we  can- 
not learn.     He  was  married,  and  had  feveral  children. 

BUXTORF  (John),  the  name  of  two  learned  profeffors  of 
hebrew  at  Bafil,  the  father  and  fon,  who  are  allowed  a  place 
among  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  for  rabbinical  learning.  The  firft 
work  that  Buxtorf  the  father  compofed  was,  his  great  dictionary, 
intituled  Lexicon  chaldaicum,  talmudicum  and  rabbinicum, 
printed  at  Bafil  in  1639,  and  is  abfolutely  necefiary  for  under- 
ftanding  the  rabbins,  being  more  exteniive  than  that  of  R.  David 
of  Pomis,  printed  at  Venice  in  1587.  He  wrote  alfo  a  fmall 
dictionary  of  hebrew  and  chaldaic  words  in  the  bible,  which  is 
very  methodical  There  is  nothing  more  complete  than  his  ! 
Treafury  of  the  hebrew  grammar.  He  alfo  printed  a  great  he- 
brew bible  at  Bafil  in  161 8,  with  the  rabbins,  the  chaldaic  pa-*  : 
raphrafes,  and  the  Mafibra,  after  the  manner  of  the  great  bible  - 
of  Venice  :  but  father  Simon  thinks  it  incorrect.  To  this  bible 
is  commonly  added  the  Tiberias  of  the  fame  author,  which  is 
a  commentary  upon  the  Maffora  5  where  he  explains  at  large 
what  the  rabbins  think  of  it,  and  expounds  in  latin  the  terms 
of  the  Mafibra,  which  are  very  difficult.  He  follows  rabbi  Elias 
the  levite,  in  his  exposition  of  thofe  terms.  He  has  alfo  pub- 
ifhed  Synagoga  judaica,  where  he  expofes  the  ceremonies  of 
the  jews:  wdiich,  though  it  abounds  in  learning,  does  not 
greatly  (hew  the  judgement  of  the  compiler  ;  who  infifts  too 
much  upon  trifles,  merely  for  the  fake  of  rendering  the  jews 
ridiculous.  The  fmall  abridgment  of  Leo  of  Modena  upon  this 
fubject,  tranflated  by  father  Simon,  is  far  better.  We  have 
befides  fome  other  books  of  the  fame  author,  among  which  is  1 
his  Bibliothtque  of  the  rabbins,  a  curious  work  :  but  there  have 
been  fince  his  time  a  great  many  difcoveries  made  in  that  part  of 
learning.     They  who  have  a  mind  to  write  hebrew,  may  make 
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ife  of  the  collection  of  hebrew  letters,  which  he  has  publifhed 
inder  the  title  of  Iiifcitutio  epifiolaris  hebraica.  He  died  at 
Jafil  of  the  plague  in   1629,  aged  65  year?, 

BUX  IORF"(  John',  the  fori,  bad  no  leis  Grill  in  the  hebrew 
nd  the  rabbins  than  his  father.  He  t  ran  flat  ed  fome  rabbins, 
nd  among  others  the  Moreh  Nevochim  of  Maimonides,  and 
he  book  intituled  Cofri.  He  alfo  writ  upon  the  hebrew,  chal- 
iaic,  and  fyriac  grammars.  His  hebrew  concordance  is  much 
fteemed  :  and  being  heir  of  his  father's  opinion  as  well  as 
swifh  literature,  he  has  defended  the  antiquity  of  the  points 
nd  vowels  of  the  hebrew  text  againft  Lev.  Ilua,  in  a  book, 

ntkuled,  Tract  atus  de  punctorum  vocalium  S:  accentuum  in 
ibris  veteris  teftamenti  hebraicis  origine,  antiqnitate,  &  autho- 
itate,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1648.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
tallages  of  the  rabbins  cited  in  this  book.  Me  has  alfo  written 
.nother  book  much  more  valuable  againft  the  critiques  of  the 
aid  Ludovicus  Capellus,  with  this  title  :  Anticritica ;  feu 
indiciae  veritatis  hebraica  adverfus  Ludovici  Capelli  criticam, 
|uam  vocat  facram,  primed  at  Bafil  in  t  653 .  He  compofed 
everal  diiTertations  upon  different  matters  relating  to  the  jevvifh 
iterature,  in  which  he  excelled  ;  and  died  in  1 

Many  learned  men,  who  admire  the  rabbinical  excellence  of 
hefe  two  great  men,  are  net  always  fatisfied  with  their  judg- 
aent.  I  hey  believe  thefe  authors  too  much  led  by  the  raabins  ; 
nd  that  Capellus,  though  not  fo  deep  in  hebrew,  has  written 
nore  judiciouily  upon  this  argument.  They  add,  that  the  itrong 
ancy  which  a  great  part  of  the  germ  an  and  geneva  divines 
lave  for  the  hebrew  points,  proceeds  in  good  mealure  from  the 
egard  they  had  for  the  two  Buxtorfs,  whofe  opinions  they 
►lindly  followed,  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  fo  diffi- 
:u:t  a  dilquifition.  Father  Simon  has  ipoken  but  Qightly  of 
hem  "  The  two  Buxtorfs,"  fays  he,  "  who  have  got  much 
epatation,  efpecially  among  the  proteftants,  have  in  moil  of 
heir  works  only  fhewn  themfelves  extremely  prejudiced  in 
avour  of  the  rabbins,  without  having  coniulted  any  other 
luthors."  But  Buxtorf  the  father  received  the  higheft  enco- 
niums  from  all  the  learned  of  his  time.  In  particular,  Gerard 
Vofiius,  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  made  for  Erpenius, 
ays,  that  "  Europe  had  not  a  more  knowing  and  learned  man, 
lor  one  who  was  better  verfed  in  the  rabbins,  and  in  fuch  books 
is  related  to  the  Talmud,  than  Buxtorf."  Jofeph  Scaliger  goes 
farther,  and  fays,  that  Buxtorf  "  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the 
mailer  of  the  rabbins.  He  declares  him  to  be  the  only  man 
who  underftood  the  hebrew  language  thoroughly  ;  and  that  not- 
withftanding  his  grey  beard,  he  would  gladly  be  his  fcholar :" 
adiich  was  the  higheft  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  fo  young 
»  man  as  Buxtorf  then  was.  Ifaac  Cafaubon  entertained  exactly 
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the  fame  opinion  of  him  as  Scaliger  ;  and  adds,  that  "  there  h 
a  great  deal  of  candour,  and  an  air  of  honefty,  which  runs 
through  all  his  writings." 

BUXTORF  (John),  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  fucceffor  to 
Ins  uncle  in  the  chair  of  oriental  languages,  was  the  fourth  pro- 
fefior  of  that  family,  who  occupied  that  poll  during  a  whole 
century.  They  have  been  cenfured  for  too  great  an  attachment 
to  rabbinifm,  to  the  accents  and  vowel-points  of  the  hebrew 
tongue.  This  jewifh  erudition,  which  gained  them  a  great  re- 
putation, appears  with  much  vanity  in  feveral  of  their  works. 
The  laft  Buxtorf  died  in  1732,  leaving  treatifes  on  the  hebrew 
language,  differtations,  verfes,  fermons,  and  a  fon  who  mewed 
hirofelf  worthy  of  his  learned  anceftors. 

BUY  de  Mornas  (Claude),  born  at  Lyons,  died  at  Paris 
in  1783.  This  author  is  principally  known  by  an  Atlas  of  geo- 
graphy and  hiftory,  Paris  1762  and  1770,  4  vols.  4to.  It  is  a 
very  good  work  for  the  ufes  of  education,  as  geography  and 
hiftory  go  hand  in  hand  in  it.  He  alfo  published  a  Cofmography 
on  the  fame  plan,   1770.  •     « 

BYNG  (George),  lord  vifcount  Torrington,  was  the  fon  of 
John  Byng,  efq.  and  born  1663.  At  .the  age  of  15  he  went 
volunteer  to  fea  with  the  king's  warrant.  His  early  engagement 
in  this  courfe  of  life  gave  him  little  opportunity  of  acquiring 
learning,  or  cultivating  the  polite  arts  ;  but  by  his  abilities  and 
activity  as  a  naval  commander,  he  furnifhed  abundant  matter 
for  the  pens  of  others.  We  fhall  only  juft  mention  fome  of  his 
great  and  gallant  actions,  and  mull  refer  thofe  who  require  a 
fuller  and  more  ckcumllantial  account  of  him,  to  the  hiftorians 
of  his  time. 

In  1704,  he  fe-rved  in  the  grand  fleet  fent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  the  command  of  fir  Cloudelley  Shovel,  as  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red,  and  it  was  he  who  commanded  the  fquadron 
that  attacked,  cannonaded,  and  reduced  Gibraltar.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Malaga,  which  followed  foon  after  ;  and,  for  his 
behaviour  in  that  action,  queen  Anne  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1705,  in  about  two  months  time, 
he  tftok  12  of  the  enemy's  largclt  privateers,  with  the  Thetis,  a 
french  man  of  war  of  44  guns;  and  alfo  feven  merchant-ihips, 
moil  of  them  richly  laden.  The  number  of  men  taken  oa 
board  was  2070,  and  of -guns  334.  In  17 18,  he  was  made 
admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  and  was  fent  with 
a  fquadron  into  the  Mediterranean  for  the  protection  of  Italy, 
according  to  the  obligation  England  was  under  by  treaty,  againft 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  who  had  the  year  before  fur- 
prifed  Sardinia,  and  this  year  landed  an  army  in  Sicily.  In  this 
expedition  he  detached  captain  Walton  in  the  Canterbury,  with 
five  move  flnps,  in  mirfuit  of  fix  fpanifh  men  of  war,  with  gai- 
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lies,  hrefhips,  bomb-veffels  and  ftorefhips  ;  who  feparated  from 
the  main  fleet,  and  ftood  in  for  the  Sicilian  fhore.  The  cap- 
tain's laconic  epiftie  on  this  occafion  is  worthy  of  notice,  which 
(hewed  that  lighting  and  not  writing  was  his  talent  as  well  as 
his  admiral's. 

"  Sir,  We  have  taken  and  deftroyed  all  the  fpanifh  {hips  and 
refiels,  which  were  upon  the  coaft,  as  per  margin. 
Canterbury,  off  byracufa,  lam,   Sec. 

Aug.  16,'   171s.  G.Walton." 

From  the  account  referred  to,  it  appeared  that  he  had  taken 
four  fpanilh  men  of  war,  with  a  bomb-vefl'd,  and  a  fhip  laden 
(pith  arms;  and  burned  four,  with  a  nre-fhip  and  bomb-veffel. 
The  king  made  the  admiral  a  handfome  prefent,  and  fent  him 
plenipotentiary  powers  to  negotiate  with  the  princes  and  ftates 
of  Italy,  as  there  fhould  be  occafion.  Ke  procured  the  empe- 
ror's troops  free  accefs  into  the  fortreffes,  that  ftill  held  out  ia 
Sicily  ;  failed  afterwards  to  Malta,  and  brought  out  the  Sicilian 
galiies,  and  a  fhip  belonging  to  the  Turkey  company.  Soon 
after  he  received  a  gracious  letter  from  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
written  with  his  own  hand,  accompanied  with  a  picture  of  his 
imperial  majefty,  fet  round  with  very  large  diamonds,  as  a  mark, 
of  the  grateful  fenfe  he  had  of  his  fervices.  It  was  entirely 
owing  to  his  advice  and  alnitance,  that  the  Germans  retook  the 
city  of  Meffina,  17 10,  and  deftroyed  the  fhips  that  lay  in  the 
bafon,  which  entirely  completed  the  ruin  of  the  naval  power  of 
Spain.  The  Spaniards  being  much  diftrefled,  offered  to  quit 
Sicily  ;  but  the  admiral  declared  that  the  fpanifh  troops  fhould 
■never  be  fuffered  to  quit  the  illand,  till  the  king  of  Spain  had 
acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  And  to  his  conduct  it  was 
entirely  owing,  that  Sicily  was  fubdued,  and  his  catholic  ma- 
jefty forced  to  accept  the  terms  prefcribed  him  by  the  quadruple 
alliance. 

After  performing  fo  many  fignal  fervices,  the  king  received 
him  with  the  moil  gracious  expreffions  of  favour  and  fatisfac- 
xion,  made  him  rear-admiral  of  England,  and  treafurer  of  the 
navy  ;  one  of  his  moft  honourable  privy  council ;  baron  Byng 
bf  Southill,  in  the  county  of  Bedford ;  vifcount  Torrington  in 
Devonshire ;  and  one  of  the  knights  companions  of  the  Bath, 
upon  the  revival  of  that  order. 

In  1727,  George  II.  on  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  his  naval  affairs,  as  firft  lord  commiflioner  of  the 
admiralty;  in  which  high  ftation  he  died  Jan.  17,  1733,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordfhirc. 
He  was  father  of  the  unfortunate  admiral  John  Byng,  who  was 
fhot  at  Portfmouth,  March   1  \t   1 7  57. 

BYRGE  (Justus),  a  mathematical  inftrument  maker.  In 
the  intervals  his  bufinefs  allowed  him,  he  made  two  noble  dif- 
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coveries  :  the  logarithms,  and  the  compafs  of  proportion.  Thefe 
inventions  were  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Byrge  was  a  man 
of  admirable  Simplicity,  working  in  lilence  and  obfcurity.  lie 
flourifhed  about  the  end  of  the  with  century. 

BYROM  (John),  a  poetical  writer,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
new  fyftem  of  fhort  hand,  was  born  at  Kerfal,  near  Manchetler, 
in  169 1  i  a  younger  fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Byrom,  linen-draper  ; 
defcended  from  a  genteel  family  in  Lancafhire.  Young  Byrom 
having  received  the  firf!  rudiments  of  education  at  his  native 
place,  was  removed  to  Merchant  Taylors'  fchool  in  London, 
where  his  genius  foon  began  to  difplay  itfelf,  and  where  he 
made  fuch  an  extraordinary  progreis  in  clailical  learning,  that 
he  was  deftined  for  the  univerfity.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
lixteen,  he  was  lent  to  Cambridge  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July 
1708  was  admitted  a  penfioner  of  Trinity  college,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Baker.  In  the  univerfity  he  gave  no  greater 
fhare  of  attention  to  logic  and  philofophy  than  was  neceffary  to 
qualify  him  for  his  degrees.  The  bent  of  his  inclination  was 
to  poetry  ;  and  the  firlt  fpecimen  of  his  talents  in  this  way, 
appeared  in  his  beautiful  and  natural  paftoral,  Colin  to  Phcebe, 
which  was  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator,  and 
has  always  been  very  much  admired.  It  is  indeed  the  beft  of 
his  poems  ;  and  has  been  the  chief  ground  of  his  poetical  repu- 
tation. He  is  faid  likewife  to  have  written,  in  the  fame  volume 
of  the  Spectator,  two  ingenious  letters  on  dreams.  At  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Byrom  proceeded  to  take  both  his  degrees  in  arts  ; 
and  in  17 14  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  the  pleafantry 
and  fvveetnefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  general  fobriety  and  mo- 
defty  of  his  manners,  having  recommended  him  to  the  particular 
notice  and  favour  of  Dr.  Bentley,  the  mailer.  His  fellowlhip, 
however,  he  did  not  long  hold  \  being  obliged  to  quit  it,  by  the 
itatutes  of  the  college,  in  1716,  on  account  of  his  not  having 
entered  into  orders.  Not  long  after,  being  indifpofed,  he  went  to 
Montpelier  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  During  hisrefidence 
in  France,  he  met  with  father  Malebranche's  fearch  after  truth, 
and  fome  pieces  of  Mademoifelle  Antoinette  Bourignon  ;  the 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  came  home  ftrongly  pofiefled 
with  the  viiionary  philofophy  of  the  former,  and  the  enthufiaitic 
extravagancies  of  the  latter.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Male- 
branche's notion  of  feeing  all  things  in  God  •,  and  it  is  evident 
from  his  poems,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  attached 
to  Jacob  Behmen.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  had  thoughts  of 
applying  to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  but  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as  to 
take  a  degree  in  that  fcience  ;  though  from  that  time  he  ufually 
went  among  his  acquaintance  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Byrom. 
Whilfl  Mr.  Byrom  was  in  this  undetermined  date  with  regard 
to  his  choice  of  a  profeflion,  his  mind  was  rendered  ftill  more 
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mfcttletl  by  a  love  affair.  Two  daughters  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
|ofeph  Byrom,  amercer  at  Manchefter,  having  occafion  tovifit 
ciOndoH,  our  poet  became  deeply  enamoured  of  the  younger  of 
hem,  Mifs  Elizabeth  Byrom.  He  made  known  his  paffion  to 
ler  before  fhe  left  London,  and  foon  after  followed  her  to  Man- 
diefter  ;  where,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  he  profecuted' 
lis  addrefles  with  fo  much  ardour,  as  to  obtain  the  lady's  con- 
'ent.  But  he  was  not  equally  fuccefsful  with  her  parents  •,  who, 
>eing  opulent  in  circumftances,  were  extremely  averfe  to  the 
natch.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  ventured  to  marry  his  coufm  > 
md  receiving  no  fupport  from  her  father,  what  little  fortune 
le  had  of  his  own  was  foon  exhaufled.  In  this  exigence  he  had- 
fecourfe  to  his  new  method  of  writing  fhort  hand,  which  he 
lad  invented  during  his  refidence  at  Cambridge.  He  firil 
taught  it  at  Manchefter ;  and,  after  fome  time,  leaving  his 
ivife,  by  her  own  confent,  to  the  care  of  her  relations  in  that 
blace,  he  came  to  London  ;  where  he  continued  his  inftruttions 
.n  the  fame  art,  for  feveral  years,  by  which  means  he  obtained- 
i  competent  fubfiftence.  What  rendered  his  fituation  lefs  dif* 
igreeable  was,  that  his  bufinefs  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
printer  months,  he  had  leifure  to  fpend  the  fummer  feafon  at 
Manchelter  with  his  family,  which  ufually  received  a*n  annual 
mcreafe.  On  the  29th  of  March  1724,  Mr.  Byrom,  under  the 
title  of  M.  A.  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  At 
length,  the  family  eftate  at  Kerfal  devolved  to  him,  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Byrom,  without  ivTue.  After 
this  acceflion  of  fortune,  the  bufmefs  of  teaching  fhort  hand 
was  not  fo  affiduoufly  purfued;  and  our  author  was  at  liberty 
fully  to  enjoy  that  conjugal  felicity  for  which  he  had  the  higheft 
relifh,  and  which  was  rendered  exquifite  by  the  undeviating 
fidelity  of  his  wife,  whofe  affection  had  never  been  leffened 
by  any  events.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  employed 
himfelf  almofl  entirely  in  writing  iety  of  pieces  in  verfe; 

fome  of  which  are  of  a  witty  and  humorous,  nature,  but  ftill 
more  are  on  ferious  fuojeccs.  Many  of  them  are  difeuffions  of 
learned  and  critical  queilions.  It  was  remarkable  in  Mr.  Byrom, 
that  he  had  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  language  of  poetry, 
that  he  always  found  it  the  eafieil  way  of  expremng  his  fenti- 
ments  upon  every  occafion.  He  himfelf  ufed  to  give  this  reafon 
to  his  friends  for  treating  furfi  fubjecls  in  fo  uncommon  a 
method;  and  it  is.  to  be  prefumecf,  f  dit«r  of  his  po< 

that  if  they  are  nor  found  deficie  ei  refpe&s,  the  no       y 

of  the  manner  will  rather  be  a  recommendation  than  otherw      . 
It  may  however  be  greatly  doubted,  whether  our  author's  rn-     ; 
of  carrying  on  religious  controverfies,  arid  writing  literary 
fertations  in  verfe,  will,  on  a  perufal,  give  much  fatisfal 
to  a  judicious  mind.     Mr.  Byrom  died   at  .Manchefter,  on 
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28th  of  September  1763,  in  the  72c!  year  of  his  age.  A,s'the 
general  tenor  of  his  life  was  innocent  and  inoffenfive,  fo  he 
bore  his  laft  illnefs  with  refignation  and  cheerfulnefs.  The 
great  truths  of  chriftianity  had  made,  from  his  earlieft  years, 
a  deep  impreffion  upon  his  mind  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  he 
had  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  employing  his  pen  upon  ferious  fub- 
jecls.  With  refpe£t.  to  his  lighter  pieces,  he  might  juftly  apply 
to  them  that  diftich  of  Ovid,  which  is  made  the  motto  to  Mr, 
Waller's  works  : 

Non  ego  mordaci  dlftrinxi  carmine  quenquani  j 
Nulla  venenato  eft  litera  mixta  joco. 

BZOVIUS  (Abraham),  a  learned  Pofander,  is  faid  to  have 
compofed  fo  many  books,  that  it  would  take  fome  pages  to  con- 
tain the  titles  of  them.  The  chief  of  his  works  is,  A  continua-* 
tion  of  BaroniusV.  annals.  He  began  at  the  year  11 16,  where 
that  cardinal  had  ended  :  and  compofed  12  volumes  of  annals 
of  the  church.  He  was  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and 
born  in  1567.  His  parents  dying  when  he  was  a  child,  he  was 
educated  by  his  grandmother  on  the  mother's  fide,  in  the  city 
of  Profovitz  ;  and  he  made  {o  good  ufe  of  the  inftruetaons  of 
one  of  his  uncles,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  could  write  latin, 
compofe  muiic,  and  make  verfes.  After  this,  he  went  to  con- 
tinue his  ftudies  at  Cracow,  and  there  took  the  habit  of  a  do- 
miuican.  Being  fent  into  Italy,  he  rend  fome  lectures  of  phi- 
lofophy  at  Milan,  and  of  divinity  at  Bologna.  After  he  re- 
turned into  his  own  country,  he  preached  in  Pofnania,  and  in 
Cracow,  with  the  applaufe  of  all  his  hearers;  and  taught  phi- 
lofophy  and  divinity.  He  was  principal  of  a  college  of  his  own 
order  •,  and  did  feveral  confiderable  iervices  to  that  and  to  his 
country.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Home  ;  where  he  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  pope,  and  lodged  in  the  Vatican.  He 
deferred  that  reception,  Air.  Eayle  tells  us  ;  for  he  imitated 
Baronius  ciofely  in  his  manner  of  turning  all  things  to  favour 
the  power,  and  raife  the  glory,  of  the  papal  fee.  His  inebn.-j 
tiderate  and  violent  zeal  occasioned  him  to  take  fteps  of  which 
he  had  reafon  to  repent.  He  had  very  much  abufed  the  em-' 
peror  Lewis  of  Bavaria,,  and  razed  him  ignominioufly  Out  of 
the  catalogue  of  emperors.  The  duke  of  Bavaria  was  fo  in- 
cenfed  at  this  audacioufnefs,  that,  net  fatisfied  with  caufing 
an  apology  to  be  wrote  for  that  emperor,  he  brought  an  action 
in  form  again  it  the  annalift,  and  got  him  condemned  to  make  a 
public  retraclation.  Bzovius  did  not  get  off  for  this  difgrace ,t 
he  was  feverely  treated  in  the  "  Apology  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria5'r 
publifhed  by  George  Herwart;  who  affirms,  that  Bzovius  had 
rot  acted  in  his  annals  like  a  man  of  honefty,  or  wit,  or  judg- 
ment, er  memory,  or  any  other  good  quality  of  a  writer.  Bzo- 
vius 
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Vius  would  probably  have  continued  in  the  Vatican  till  his  death, 
if  the  murder  of  one  of  his  fervants,  and  the  lofs  of  a  great  fum 
of  money,  which  was  carried  off  by  the  murderer,  had  not 
flruck  him  with  fuch  a  terror,  as  obliged  him  to  retire  into  the 
convent  of  Minerva.  Here  he  died  in  1637,  aged  70.  The 
letter,  which  the  king  of  Poland  writ  to  the  pope  in  1633,  does 
our  dominican  much  honour  ;  for  in  it  the  king  fupplicates 
Urban  VIII.  moll  humbly  to  fuffer  the  good  old  man  to  return 
into  Poland,  that  he  might  employ  him  in  compofing  a  hiftory 
of  the  late  tranfatlions  there.  He  declares,  that  he  fhall  efteem 
himfelf  much  indebted  to  his  holinefs,  if  he  will  be  pleafed  to 
grant  him  that  favour,  which  he  fo  earneftly  requefts  of  him, 
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CAB  (Ben  Zohair),  an  arabian  poet,  who  flourifhed  befofc' 
the  introduction  of  muffulmanifm..  He  lived  to  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  and  died  the  firft  year  of  the  hegira.  He  de- 
clared himfelf  the  enemy  of  the  prophet,  who,  on  his  part, 
proclaimed  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  mufiulmans  to  make  away 
with  him.  This  proscription  terrified  him  fo  much,  that  he  at- 
tempted a  reconciliation  with  Mohammed.  In  order  to  this, 
he  compofed  a  poem  called  Banat  Soad,  on  account  of  its  be- 
ginning with  thofe  words  •,  and  in  it  he  inferted  a  diftich  where 
he  fays  that  the  pardon  of  God  may  always  be  hoped  for  till 
death,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  meffenger  of  God. 
This  diftich  had  fuch  an  effect  on  Mohammed,  that  he  forgave 
him,  and  prayed  to  God  for  him. 

CABOT  (Sebastian),  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  continent 
of  America,  was  the  fon  of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  who  re* 
fided  feveral  years  at  Briftol,  where  he  was  born  in  1467.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father  in  thofe  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
which  were  then  beft  underftood  ;  efpecially  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, and  cofmography.  Before  he  was  20  years  of  age,  he  made 
feveral  voyages;  and  by  thus  adding  practice  and  experience  to 
theory,  he  became  moft  eminent  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

The  firft  voyage  of  confequence  in  which  Sebaftian  Cabot 
was  engaged,  feems  to  have  been  that  made  by  his  father,  by 
commiflion  from  Henry  VII.  for  the  difcovery  of  the  north-weit 
paffage  to  India.  They  failed  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1497, 
and  happily  kept  on  their  north- weft  courfe  till  June  24,  when 
they  firft  difcovered  land,  which  for  that  reafon  they  called 
Prima  Villa.  Another  ifland,  lefs  than  the  firft,  they  named 
St.  John,  becaufe  it  was  found  on  the  feaft  of  St.  John  the  I 
Baptift.  They  afterwards  failed  down  to  Cape  Florida,  and 
then  returned  with  a  good  cargo,  and  three  favages  on  board, 
into  England,  where  they  met  with  a  gracious  reception. 

It  is  probable  chat  Sebaftian,  after  his  father's  death,  made 
feveral  voyages  into  thofe  parts,  to  complete  his  difcovery  of ': 
the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.     A  map  of  his  difcoveries,  drawn 
by  himfelf,  with  his  effigies  under  it,  was  hung  in  the  privy 
gallery  at  Whitehall. 

4  Stowe 
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Stove  and  Speed  afcribe  this  difcovery  wholly  to  Sebaftian, 
■/ithout  any  mention  of  the  father.  And  Purchas  is  very  much 
iffended,  that  America  mould  be  fo  calicd  from  Americus  Vef- 
lutius  ;  and  aflerts,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  Cabotiana, 
t  Sebaiiiana;  becaufe,  fays  he,  Sebaftian  Cabot  difcovered 
aore  of  it  than  Americus,  or  Columbus  himfelf.  It  is  evident 
bat  Newfoundland  was  the  firft  of  our  plantations,  and  that  it 
as  been  the  fource  of  riches  and  naval  power  to  this  nation  ; 
nd  it  may  truly'be  faid  of  Sebaftian  Cabot,  that  he  was  the 
uthor  of  our  maritime  ftrength,  and  opened  the  way  to  thofe 
nprovements  which  have  fince  made  us  fo  great  and  ilourilhing 

people. 

Hiftory  leaves  a  blank  in  the  life  of  this  great  man,  of  near 
o  years  ;  for  the  next  account  we  hear  of  him  is  in  the  8th 
f  Henry  VIII.  At  this  time  he  entered  into  a  ftrict  corre- 
iondence  with  fir  Thomas  Pert,  vice-admiral  of  England,  who 
rocured  him  a  good  fhip  of  the  king's,  in  order  to  make  difco- 
eries.  But  it  looks  as  if  he  had  now  changed  his  route,  and  in- 
Hided  to  have  pailed  by  the  fouth  to  the  Eaft-Indies  :  for  he 
died  firft  to  Brazil,  and,  milling  there  of  his  purpofe,  ihaped.^ 
is  courfe  for  the  iflands  of  Hifpaniola  and  Porto  Rico,  where 
e  carried  on  fome  traffic  and  then  returned  j  having  absolutely 
tiled  in  the  defign  upon  which  he  went ;  not  through  want  of 
ny  courage  or  conduct  in  himfelf,  but  from  the  fear  and  faint- 
eartednefs  of  fir  Thomas  Pert,  his  coadjutor,  as  Mr.  Eden 
ivs. 

This  difappointment  probably  inclined  him  to  leave  England, 
id  go  to  Spain,  where  he  was  treated  with  very  great  refpeet, 
id  raifed  as  high  as  his  profeffion  would  permit ;  being  de- 
lared  pilot-major,  or  chief  pilot  of  Spain  ;  and,  by  his  office, 
ntrufled  with  reviewing  all  projects  for  difcovery,  which,  in 
lofe  davs,  were  many  and  important.  His  great  capacity, 
id  approved  integrity,  induced  many  rich  merchants  to  treat 
ith  him  in  the  year  1524,  about  a  voyage  to  be  undertaken, 
:  their  expence,  by  the  new-found  pafTage  of  Magellan  to  the 
loluccas  ;  which  at  length  he  accepted,  and  of  which  we 
ive  a  clear  account  in  the  writings  of  Herrera,  the  fpanifh 
iftorian. 

He  failed  in  April  1525,  firft  to  the  Canaries,  then  to  the 
lands  of  Cape  Verde,  thence  to  Cape  St.  Auguftine  and  the 
land  of  Patos.  Some  of  his  people  began  to  be  mutinous,  and 
ifufed  to  be  conducted  by  him  through  the  Streights  :  on 
hich  account  he  laid  afide  his  defign  of  going  to  the  Spice 
lands,  left  fome  of  the  principal  of  the  mutineers  aihore  on  a 
:fert  ifland,  failed  up  the  rivers  of  Plata  and  Paraguay,  built 
vera!  forts,  and  not  onlv  difcovered,  but  fubdued,  a  large  tract 
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of  fine  country ;  producing  gold,  diver,  and  other  rich  com* 
modifies.  He  difpatched  mefiengers  to  Spain,  to  demand  a 
fupply  of  provifions,  ammunition,  goods  to  carry  on  a  trade, 
and  a  competent  recruit  of  feamen  and  foldiers.  But  finding  his 
recruefl  not  readily  complied  with,  after  having  been  five  years 
in  America,  he  returned  home ;  where  he  met  with  but  a  cold 
reception.  The  merchants  were  difpleafed  becaufe  he  had  not 
purfued  his  voyage  to  the  Moluccas :  and  his  fevere  treatment 
of  the  mutineers  had  given  umbrage  at  court. 

Thefe  unfavourable  circumflances  probably  induced  him  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  which  he  did  about  the  latter  end 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  fettled  at  Briftol.  In  the  beginning  of  king 
Edward's  reign,  this  eminent  feaman  was'  introduced  to  the 
duke  of  Somerfet,  then  lord  protector  ;  and  by  his  means  to 
the  "young  monarch,  who  took  great  delight  in  his  conver- 
fation. 

He  was  now  in  fuch  high  favour  and  efleem,  that  a  new 
office  was  erected  for  him,  equivalent  to  that  which  he  held  in 
Spain,  viz.  that  of  governor  of  the  myftery  and  company  of  mer- 
chant adventurers,  for  the  difcovery  of  regions,  dominions, 
iflands,  and  places  unknown  •,  and  a  penfion  of  166I.  13s.  4d. 
per  annum  was  granted  him  by  letters-patent.  From  thence 
great  confidence  was  repofed  in  him,  and  he  was  confulted  on 
all  matters  relating  to  trade.  He  was  concerned  in  a  very  re- 
markable caufe,  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  englifh  com- 
merce. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  company  of  merchants  in  Dow- 
gate  ward,  who  came  from  the  hanfe  towns  in  Germany,  and 
Drought  in  various  articles,  but  principally  fteel ;  from  whence 
the  place  where  they  dwelt  was  called  the  Steel- yard,  which 
name  it  (till  retains.  The  kings  of  England  had  encouraged 
thefe  merchants  at  firft,  and  granted  them  large  privileges  £ 
among  others,  that  of  exporting  our  woollen  manufactures. 
And  when  the  Englifh  began  to  apply  themfelves  to  trade,  and] 
to  import  many  of  the  commodities  in  which  they  dealt,  great, 
controverfies  arofe  between  them,  and  the  foreigners,  on  all 
occafions,  plended  an  exclufive  charter.  But  our  Sebaftian  Ca- -, 
bot,  at  the  head  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  exhibited  in  council ' 
an  information  againft  them  ;  brought  the  matter  to  a  fair  hear- 
ing ;  and  in  conclufion  it  was  decreed,  that  the  merchants  o: 
the  Steel-yard  were  116  legal  corporation. 

In  1552,  an  enterprife  was  entered  into  by  the  advice  o: 
Cabot,  and  by  his  intereft  encouragement  was  given  to  it  by  th< 
court,  to  fit  out  fome  fhips  for  the  fearch  and  difcovery  of  thi 
northern  parts  of  the  world ;  and  thereby  to  open  a  paflag< 
for  traffic  to  new  and  unknown  regions.  This  was  the  firftj 
3  voyag-' 
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oyage  the  Englifh  made  to  Ruflia,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ommerce  which  hath  been  carried  on  ever  fince  between  the 
wo  nations.  Upon  the  firit  fuccefs,  the  Ruflia  company  was 
junded,  and  were  formed  into  a  body  corporate,  by  a  charter 
ranted  by  Philip  and  Mary,  of  which  Sebaftian  was  appointed 
overnor  for  life. 

After  this  we  find  him  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  cora- 
any.  In  the  journal  of  Mr.  Stephen  Burroughs,  it  is  obferved, 
iat  on  April  27,  1556,  he  went  down  to  Gravefend,  and  there 
rent  aboard  his  fhip,  fitted  out  for  Ruflia  ;  was  very  liberal  to 
ie  failors  and  to  the  poor,  defiring  their  prayers  for  the  fuccefs 
f  the  voyage.  It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  on  his  return  to  Gravef- 
id,  he  made  a  grand  entertainment  at  the  fign  of  the  Chrifto- 
her;  where,  fays  Mr.  Burroughs,  "  for  the  very  joy  he  had  to 
:e  the  towardneis  of  our  intended  difcovery,  he  entered  into 
ie  dance  himfelf."  This  inftance  of  his  cheerfulnefs  and  vi- 
icity  is  the  lad  circumftance  related  of  him  in  hiftory  :  whence 

is  probable  that  he  died  foon  afterwards,  being  aged  above  70 
;ars.  Befides  the  many  fervices  which  he  did  to  mankind  in 
meral,  and  to  this  kingdom  in  particular,  it  is  remarked  of 
m,  that  he  was  the  firit  who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of 
ie  needle,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  navigation  [a]. 

CADAMOSTO,  or  Cadamusti  (Lewis),  a  famous  Venetian 
ivigator,  born  about  the  year  1422,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
ifant  don  Henry  of  Portugal.  This  prince,  animated  with  the 
•irit  of  making  difcoveries,  like  his  father  king  John,  refolved 
i  gain  the  attachment  of  Cadamofto.  He  accordingly  applied 
i  him,  through  the  conful  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  Portugal, 
imed  Patrick  Conti,  for  information  concerning  the  advan- 
geous  commerce  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  conquered  in  1430. 
adamofto,  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  came  to  terms 
ith  don  Henry,  fitted  out  for  him  a  caravelle,  of  which  Vincent 
iaz,  a  native  of  Lagos,  was  the  patron.  It  failed  the  2 2d  of 
[arch  1455  ;  and,  after  having  anchored  at  Madeira,  they  pro- 
eded  to  reconnoitre  the  Canaries,  the  cape  Blanco,  Senegal, 
pe  Verd,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia.  In  a  fecond 
>yage  which  he  made  the  following  year,  with  a  Genoefe 
imed  Anthony,  they  profecuted  their  difcoveries  as  far  as  the 
irer  of  St.  Dominic,  to  which  they  gave  that  name,  and  from 
hence  they  returned  to  Portugal.  He  refided  a  long  time  at 
agos,  gaining  the  affection  of  the  merchants  and  navigators  of 

[a]  There  are  extant  of  his  ordinances,         2.   Navigatione    nel'.e  parte  fettentrio- 

Inftru&ions  and  advertifements  of  and  nali  :   per  Sebaitiano  Cabota.    Yen.  15S3, 

'  the  direction  of  the  intended  voyage  fol. 

Cathay,  to  be  found  in  Hakluit's  voy-         He  publifhed  likewife,    a  map  of  the 

E>.  world. 
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the  place  by  a&s  of  kindnefs  and  civility.  On  his  feturn  to  Ills 
native  country  in  1464,  he  publifhed  the  account  of  his  voyages, 
which  was  tranflated  into  french  by  Peter  Redoner,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  xvith  century. 

CiELIUS  Aurelianus,  or,  as  fome  have  called  him,  Lucius 
Ccelius  Arianus,  an  ancient  phyfician,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
feci:  of  the  methodifls,  of  whom  we  have  any  remains,  was  of 
Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  in  Africa.  This  we  learn  from  the 
elder  Pliny ;  and  we  might  almofl  have  collected  it,  without  any 
information  at  all,  from  his  flyle,  which  is  very  barbarous,  and 
mutch,  refembling  that  of  the  african  writers.  It  is  half  greek 
half  latin,  harm,  and  difficult;  yet  ftrong,  mafculine,  full  of  good 
fenfe,  and  valuable  for  the  matter  it  contains.  It  is  frequently 
very  acute  and  fmart,  efpecially  where  he  expofes  the  errors  of 
other  phyficians  •,  and  always  nervous.  What  age  Cselius  Aure- 
lianus flourished  in  we  cannot  determine,  there  being  fo  pro- 
found a  filence  about  it  amongft  the  ancients  :  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  he  lived  before  Galen,  fince  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
he  mould  mention,  as  he  does,  all  the  phyficians  before  him, 
great  as  well  as  fmall,  and  yet  not  make  the  leafl  mention  of 
Galen.  He  was  not  only  a  careful  imitator  of  Soranus,  but  alfo 
a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  him.  He  had  read  over  very  diligently 
the  ancient  phyficians  of  ail  the  fects ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  him 
for  the  knowledge  of  many  dogmas,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
but  in  his  books,  "  De  celeribus  et  tardis  pafiionibus."  The 
bed  edition  of  thefe  books  is  that  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  1722, 
in  410.  He  wrote,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  feveral  other  works  ; 
but  they  are  all  periihed.  This,  however,  which  has  efcaped 
the  ruins  of  time  and  barbarifm,  is  highly  valued,  as  being  the 
only  monument  of  the  Medicina  methodica  which  is  extant.  He 
is  allowed  by  all  to  be  admirable  in  the  hiftory  and  defcriptiori 
of  difeafes. 

CiESALPIMUS  (Andreas),  an  eminent  philofopher  and 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  about  J 159.  After  being  long 
profeffor  at  Pifa,  he  became  firft  phyfician  to  pope  Clement  VIII. 
It  ihould  feem  from  a  pailage  in  his  Quefliones  Peripatetics, 
that  he  had  fome  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  "  The 
lungs,"  fays  he,  "  drawing  the  warm  blood  through  a  vein  [the 
pulmonary  artery]  like  the  arteries,  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  returning  it  by  an  anafhomofis  to  the  venal  artery 
[the  pulmonary  vein]  which  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  the  cool  air  being  in  the  mean  time  let  in  through  the 
canals  of  the  afpera  arteria,  which  are  extended  along  the  venal 
artery,  but  do  not  communicate  with  it  by  inofculations,  as 
Galen  imagined,  cools  it  only  by  touching.  To  this  circulation 
of  the  blood  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the 
lungs  into  its  left  ventricle,  what  appears  upon  dilTeclion  anfwers 
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ery  well :  for  there  are  two  vefTels  which  end  in  the  right  ven- 
•icle,  and  two  in  the  left :  but  one  only  carries  the  blood  in, 
le  other  fends  it  out,  the  membranes  being  contrived  for  that 
urpofe."  His  treatife  de  Plantis  entitles  him  to  a  place  among 
ie  capital  writers  in  botany;  for  he  there  makes  the  diftribution 
f  plants  into  a  regular  method, -formed  on  their  natural  fimi- 
tude,  as  being  the  moft  fafe  and  the  molt  ufeful  for  helping  the 
lemory  and  discovering  their  virtues;  Yet,  which  is  very  fur- 
rifing,  it  was  not  followed,  nor  even  underflood,  for  near  a 
undred  years.  The  rellorer  of  method  was  Robert  Morifon, 
le  firfl  profeflbr  of  botany  at  Oxford.  Ciefalpinus  died  at 
Lome,  Feb.  23,  1603  [b]. 

CiESAR  (Caius  Julius),  the  firfl  of  the  roman  emperors,  is 
perfon,  who,  though  very  illuftrious  otherwife,  is  here  chiefly 
lentioned  for  fome  beautiful  memoirs,  which  he  has  left  us  in 
is  author-character.  Indeed  to  write  his  life,  like  that  of  other 
imous  kings  and  warriors,  would  be  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his 
mes ;  and  there  is,  farther,  the  lefs  neceffity  for  it  here,  as  sve 
iiift  be  very  copious  in  the  hiftory  of  Cicero,  which  will  una- 
ridably  contain  a  general  hiftory  of  Ccefar. 

He  was  born  about  ninety  years  before  Chrift,  and  flain  in  the 
:nate-houfe  in  his  56th  year.  By  his  blood  he  may  be  faid  to 
ave  founded  the  roman  empire ;  for,  after  his  death,  the  re- 
ublic,  though  for  fome  time  it  preferred  the  forms  of  liberty, 
scame  an  abfolute  monarchy :  the  common  fate  of  govern- 
lents,  when  luxury  and  profligate  manners  have  grown  uni- 
srfal.  He  had  a  ftrong  judgment  and  much  learning  ;  was 
confummate  ftatefman,  a  wife  and  brave  general,  and  an  heroic 
rince.  The  activity  of  his  fpirit  was  fuch,  that,  as  he  himfelf 
lid,  "  he  thought  nothing  done,  while  there  was  any  thing  left 
)  do."  However,  amidft  all  his  concerns  civil  or  military,  he 
)und  time  to  be  the  author  of  many  works  :  none  of  which 
ave  been  preferved  from  the  ravages  of  time,  except  feven  books 
)e  bello  Gallico. 

C.&SAR  (Julius),  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  of  an  ancient 
unily  near  Tottenham  in  Middlefex,  in  1557.  He  took  the 
egree  of  B.  A.  May  15,  1575,  as  a  member  of  Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford;  and  went  afterwards  to  ftudy  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris; 
•here,  in  the  beginning  of  1581,  he  was  created  doctor  of  the 
ivil  law  ;  to  which  degree  he  was  alfo  admitted  in  1583  at  Ox- 
)rd,  and  two  years  after  became  doctor  of  the  canon  law.  In  the 
agn  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  inaiter  of  the  court  of  requefls, 

[b]  His  Hortus  ficcu.%  confining  of  768  rence  in  158".    3-   De  metallicis  lib: 

icd  fpecimens  palled  on  :66  large  pages,  4.  Qureftionum  medicarum  libri  ii«  5.  De 

ilill  in  being.     The  tiile=  of  his  writings  medicamentorum  facukatibus  libri  ii.     6w 

c>    1.   KetTcnrlfon   five  Speculum  artis  Praxis  univerfae  medicinal.    7.  Demooum 

edica?    Hippocraticum.     2.    De    plantis  inveitigatio  peripatetica.     S.  (^ 

wixvi.  cuir.  appendice  j  printed  at  Flo-  pc    |    ■    -.  nil 
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judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  mailer  of  St.  Katha- 
rine's hofpital  near  the  Tower.  Upon  king  James's  acceffion, 
he  was  knighted  by  that  prince  at  Greenwich.  He  was  alfo 
constituted  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer  j 
and,  July  5,  1607,  fworn  of  his  majerlys  privy-council.  He  ob- 
tained a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  office  of  mafter  of  the  Rolls, 
and  fucceeded  to  it  U£t.  1,  161 4  ;  upon  which  he  religned  his 
place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  was  continued  privy- 
counfellor  by  king  Charles  I.  and  appears  to  have  been  alfo 
cuftos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Hertford.  Fuller  fays,  he  wa$ 
.chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  He  died  April  28,  1636, 
aged  79,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Great  St.  Helen  within 
Bifhopfgate,  London,  under  a  monument  defigned  by  himfelf; 
the  epitaph  on  which  is  in  chancery  characters,  in  form  of  a  deed, 
and  made  to  refemble  ruffled  vellum,  in  allufion  to  his  office  as 
mailer  of  the  rolls  [c].  He  was  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  in* 
tegrity,  and  remarkable  for  his  extenfive  bounty  and  charity  to 
all  perfons  of  worth,  or  that  were  in  wrant.  He  made  his  grants 
to  all  perfons  double  kindnefs  by  expedition  ;  and  clothed  (a^ 
Lloyd  exprelTes  it)  his  very  denials  in  fuch  robes  of  courtfhip, 
that  it  was  not  obvioufly  difcernible,  whether  the  requeft  or  de-. 
nial  were  mofl  decent.  He  was  alfo  very  cautious  of  promifes, 
left,  becoming  unable  to  perform  them,  he  might  multiply  his' 
enemies,  whilil  he  intended  to  create  friends,  Befides,  he  ob-» 
ferved  that  great  men  efteem  better  fuch  perfons  they  have 
done  fignal  courtefies  to,  than  thofe  they  have  received  great  civir 
lities  from  ;  looking  upon  this  as  their  disparagement,  the  other 
as  their  glory  [d], 

CAGLIARI  (Paul),  an  excellent  painter,  was  born  at  VeJ 
rona  in  1532.  Gabriel  Cagliari,  his  father,  was  a  fculptor  ;  and 
Antonio  Badile,  his  uncle,  was  his  mafter  in  painting.  He  was, 
not  only  efteemed  the  belt  of  all  the  Lombard  painters,  but  for 
his  copious  and  admirable  invention,  for  the  grandeur  and  raa^l 
jefty  of  his  compositions,  for  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  his 
draperies,  and  for  his  noble  ornaments  of  architecture,  ityled  by 
the  Italians  II  pittor  feliet,  "  The  happy  painter."  He  drew  his 
fir  ft  pieces  at  Mantua,  and  fome  other  cities  in  Italy  ;  but  meet- 
ing with  more  employment  at  Venice,  he  fettled  there  :  and  the 
belt  of  his  works  were  made,  after  he  returned  thither  from 
Rome,  and  had  ftudied  the  antique.  There  is  fcarcely  a  church 
in  Venice,  which  has  not  fome  piece  or  other  of  his  \  and  De 

[c]  This  epitaph  is  accurately  prinfed  the  hands  of  that  fkilful  au&ioaeer  Mr.  Sa> 
jn  Dr.  Ducaiel's  Hiltory  of  St.  Katharine  's,  muel  Paterfon;   by  whofe  judicious  ma'  J 
1782,  p.  86.  nagement  they  were  fold  by  public  auction 

[d]  Sir  Julius  Casfar's  MSS.  after  hav-  jn  November  1757,  for  more  than  300I 
ii'.g  been  in  vain  repeatedly  offered  tofale  Many  of  the  noft  valuable  articles  an 
lor  4c  1.  were  pledged  by  their  pofieiTor  for  now  in  the  MS.  library  pf  the,  marqui 
only  %oJ,  They  afterwards  paffed  tfirough  of  Lani'downe, 
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'lies  fays,  that  "  his  picture  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the 
hurch  of  St.  George,  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  his  other 
forks,  as  being  not  only  the  triumph  of  Paul  Veronefe,  but  al- 
10ft  the  triumph  of  painting  itfelf."  When  the  fenate  lent  Gri- 
iani,  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  to  be  their  ambailador  at  Rome, 
'aul  attended  him,  but  did  not  flay  long,  having  left  fome  pieces 
t  Venice  unfinifhed.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  lent  for  him  to 
aint  the  Efcurial,  and  made  him  great  offers;  but  Paul  excufed 
imfelf  from  leaving  his  own  country,  where  his  reputation  was 
)  well  eftablifhed,  that  molt  of  the  princes  of  Europe  ordered 
neir  feveral  ambaffadors  to  procure  fomething  of  his  hand  at  any 
ite.  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  noble  fpirit,  ufed  to  go  richly  dreffed, 
nd  generally  wore  a  gold  chain,  which  had  been  prefented  to 
im  by  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  as  a  prize  he  won  from  fe- 
eral  artifts  his  competitors.  He  had  a  great  idea  of  his  pro- 
;fiion,  having  been  often  heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  gift  from 
leaven  ;  that  to  judge  of  it  well,  a  man  mult  understand  abun- 
ance  of  things  -,  and,  what  gives  us  the  highelt  opinion  of  his 
loral  make,  that  the  fovereign  quality  of  a  true  painter  is  pro- 
ity  and  integrity  of  manners.  He  was  highly  elteemed  by  all 
le  principal  men  of  his  time  ;  and  fo  much  admired  by  the 
reat  mafters,  as  well  his  contemporaries,  as  thole  who  fucceeded 
im,  that  Titian  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  he  was  the  ornament  of  his 
rofeffion.  And  Guido  Reni  being  afked,  which  of  the  mafters 
is  predeceffors  he  would  choofe  to  be,  were  it  in  his  power, 
fter  Raphael  and  Corregio,  named  Paul  Veronefe  ;  whom  he 
Iways  called  his  Paolino.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Venice  in  1588, 
tid  had  a  tomb  and  a  ftatue  of  brafs  erected  in  the  church  of 
t.  Sebaftian. 

Paul  left  great  wealth  to  his  two  fons,  Gabriel  and  Charles, 
'ho  were  painters,  and  lived  very  happily  together.  They  joined 
1  finifhing  feveral  pieces  left  imperfect;  by  their  father  ;  and 
jllowed  his  manner  fo  clofely  in  other  excellent  works  of  their 
wn,  that  the  connoiffeurs  do  not  eafdy  diftinguifh  them  from 
lofe  of  Paul's  hand.  Charles  had  a  very  fine  genius  for  paint- 
lg,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  had  done  fome  rare  pieces.  It 
i  thought,  if  he  had  lived,  that  he  would  have  exceeded  his 
ither;  but  contracting  an  impofthume  in  his  breaft,  by  applying 
x>  intenfely  to  his  profeffion,  he  died  of  it  in  1596,  when  he 
'as  only  twenty-fix  years  Old.  Gabriel  had  no  great  genius  for 
aiming-,  and  therefore,  after  his  brother's  deceafe,  applied  him- 
;lf  to  merchandife.  Yet  he  did  not  quite  lay  alide  his  pencil, 
ut  made  a  confiderable  number  of  portraits,  and  fome  hiftory- 
ieces  of  good  tafte.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  163.,  aged  63. 

There  was  alfo  Benedict  ^agliari,  a  painter  and  fculptor„who 
'as  Paul's  brother,  and  lived  and  ftudied  with  him.  He  afiifted 
im,  and  afterwards  his  fons,  in  finifhing  feveral  of  their  com- 
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pofitions;  but  efpecially  in  painting  architecture,  in  which  he 
chiefly  delighted.  His  ftyle  in  painting  was  like  his  brother's  ; 
and  not  being  ambitious  enough  of  fame  to  keep  his  productions 
feparate,  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  confounded  with  Paul's. 
He  practifed  for  the  moft  part  in  frefco  ;  and  fome  of  his  bed 
pieces  are  in  chiaro-obfcuro.  He  poffeffed  moreover  a  tolerable 
dock  of  learning,  was  fcmething  of  a  poet,  and  had  a  peculiar 
talent  in  fatire.     He  died  in  1598,  aged  66. 

CAGLIOSTRO  (Count  Alexander),  though  his  true 
name  was  Jofeph  Balfamo,  was  born  at  Palermo  the  8th  of 
June  1743  ;  Peter  Balfamo  being  his  father,  and  Felix  Bra- 
conieri  his  mother,  both,  of  humble  parentage.  He  was  ftill  a 
child  when  his  father  died  j  and  was  therefore  brought  up  by 
the  relations  of  his  mother,  who  caufed  him  to  be  inftructed  in 
the  firft  principles  of  religion  and  philofophy.  It  was  not  long,, 
however,  before  he  fhewed  how  little  he  was  difpofed  to  either, 
by  running  away  more  than  once  from  the  feminary  of  St.  Roche 
at  Palermo,  where  he  had  been  placed  for  education.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  his  guardians  delivered  him  to  the  care  of  the 
general  of  the  friars  of  mercy,  who  took  him  along  with  him  to 
the  monaftery  of  that  order  at  Cartagirone  ;  where  he  was  en- 
tered as  a  novice,  and  committed  to  the  tuition  of  the  apothe- 
cary ;  under  whom,  as  he  fays,  he  found  means  of  acquiring  the 
firft  elements  of  chemiftry  and  phyfic.  But  neither  here  did  he 
make  any  long  flay.  He  continued  to  fhew  himfelf  on  his  worft 
fide,  and  his  fuperiors  were  frequently  obliged  to  give  him  cor- 
rection for  obliquities  in  his  conduct.  When,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  monadic  foundations,  it  came  to  his  turn  to  read  dur- 
ing dinner  time,  he  never  read  what  was  contained  in  the  book, 
but  delivered  a  lecture  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  fancy. 
Pie  himfelf  confeffes,  that  in  reading  from  the  martyrology,  in- 
ftead  of  the  names  of  the  holy  women,  he  inferted  thofe  of  the 
molt  noted  courtefans  of  the  town.  At  length,  being  weary  of 
repeated  chaftifement,  he  threw  off  the  cowl,  and  went  back  tp 
Palermo. 

Here  he  gave  himfelf  for  a  time  to  the  ftudy  of  drawing  5 
but,  without  making  any  reform  in  his  manners,  he  addicted 
himfelf  to  exceffes  of  every  kind.  It  was  his  greateft  pleafure 
to  rove  about  armed,  and  to  frequent  the  company  of  the  moft 
profligate  young  men  of  the  town.  There  was  never  a  fray  in 
which  he  was  not  concerned,  and  enjoyed  nothing  more  than 
when  he  could  refift  the  magidrate,  and  deliver  the  prifoner  from 
his  authority.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the  practice  of  forging 
the  tickets  of  admiffion  to  the  theatres.  From  an  uncle  with 
whom  he  lived  he  ftole  confiderable  fums  of  money  and  other 
matters.  In  a  love  intrigue  between  a  perfon  of  rank  and  a  coufm, 
of  his,  he  made  himfelf  the  letter-carrier,  and  occasionally  de-. 
9   .  mande/4 
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nanded  of  the  lover  at  one  time  money,  at  another  a  watch,  and 
tlways  fomething  of  value,  in  the  name  of  the  fair  one,  which  he 
hamelefsly  took  and  appropriated  to  himfelf.  He  then  iniinu- 
ited  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  a  notary,  to  whom  he  was 
elated;  and,  for  the  fake  of  a  bribe,  counterfeited  a  will  in  fa- 
our  of  a  certain  marchefe  Maurigi.  The  forgery  was  difcovered 
bme  years  afterwards,  and  the  affair  being  brought  before  the 
udges,  was  fully  proved ;  but  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  per- 
bns  interefted  were  not  at  Palermo.  He  was  likewife  charged 
vith  having  murdered  a  canon,  and  with  obtaining  feveral  fums 
if  money  from  a  monk  for  giving  him  written  permits  of  ab-» 
ence  from  his  convent  at  various  times ;  all  of  which  papers 
vere  found  to  be  forged. 

For  fuch  tranfaclions  as  thefe  he  was  feveral  times  arretted 
ind  put  into  prifon ;  but  either  for  want  of  fufficient  evidence, 
>r  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  bufinefs,  or  from  the  ex- 
enfive  influence  of  his  relations,  he  as  often  found  means  of  foon 
Cgaining  his  liberty.  At  length  he  was  forced  to  take  to  flight 
or  cheating  a  filverfmith  named  Marano  of  upwards  of  fixty 
>uhces  of  gold,  under  pretence  of  mewing  him  a  treafure  hid. 
11  a  cave.  On  bringing  him  to  the  place,  he  began  to  exhibit 
i  variety  of  fantaftical  mummeries,  as  if  practifing  fome  magical 
ites,  which  terminated  in  the  appearance  of  fome  accomplices 
if  Balfamo,  who,  in  the  difguife  of  theatrical  devils,  belaboured 
he  moulders  of  poor  Marano.  The  filverfmith,  though  highly 
ncenfed  at  this  infamous  treatment,  thought  it  not  prudent  to 
lave  recourfe  to  the  law,  but  refolved  to  have  his  revenge  by 
durdering  the  impoftor.  This  being  furmifed  by  Balfamo,  he 
nought -it  expedient  to  decamp. 

From  a  newfpaper  of  the  time  of  his  being  arretted  at  Rome 
t  appears  that  he  was  ttrongly  fufpecled  of  witchcraft.  This 
ufpicion  was  grounded  on  two  circumftances.  The  former, 
hat,  under  pretext  of  relieving  one  of  his  fillers  who  was  pof- 
eiTed  by  a  devil,  he  obtained  from  a  country-vicar,  named  Ba- 
;avio,  a  pledget  of  cotton  dipped  in  holy  oil,  though  none  of 
lis  fitters  were  pofiefled.  The  other  was  the  apparition  of  a 
ady.  It  was  affirmed,  that,  being  afked  in  a  certain  company, 
n  what  attitude  and  employment  the  abfent  lady  was  at  the 
noment  they  were  fpeaking  of  her  -,  Balfamo,  to  fatisfy  their 
:uriofity,  immediately  drew  a  quadrangle  on  the  floor,  and  patting 
us  hands  to  and  fro  above  it,  (lie  was  fairly  feen  upon  the  floor 
)laying  at  cards  with  three  other  perfons.  A  fervant  was  di- 
etl!y  difpatched  to  the  lady's  houfe ;  who  found  her  exactly  in 
he  attitude  and  employment  with  the  three  friends  as  repre- 
ented  in  the  figure. 

Balfamo,  who  had  quitted  his  country  Palermo,  in  the  manner 
ibcve  mentioned,  novv  began  to  roam  about  the  world.  We  can 

here 
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here  only  follow  his  own  account,  till  we  meet  him  at  Rome, 
for  want  of  other  traces  and  informations.  With  the  money  he 
had  procured  by  his  fraud  on  the  filverfmith  he  travelled  to 
Meffma.  Here  he  got  acquainted  with  a  certain  Altotas,  a : 
Greek,  or  according  to  others  a  Spaniard,  who  was  verfed  in 
feveral  languages,  poffeffed  a  number  of  arabic  writings,  and 
gave  himfelf  out  for  a  great  chemiit.  With  this  new  friend  lie 
took  fhip,  vifited  the  Archipelago,  and  landed  at  Alexandria  in 
JBgypt,  where  they  ftaid  about  forty  days,  and  his  fellow  tra- 
veller undertook  a  variety  of  chemical  operations,  and  among 
the  reft  that  of  making  a  fort  of  fdky  fluff  from  hemp  and  flax,  by 
which  he  got  much  money.  From  Alexandria  they  proceeded 
to  Rodi,  where  they  likewife  obtained  fome  money  by  chemical 
operations.  Quitting  the  ifle  of  Rodi  they  bent  their  courfe 
to  Grand  Cairo,  but  by  contrary  winds  were  driven  to  Maltha ; 
where  they  remained  fome  time,  working  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  grand-mafter  Pinto.  Here  Altotas  died;  and  Balfamo  re- 
folved  to  go,  in  company  with  a  knight  to  whom  he  was  re- 
commended by  the  grand-mafter  himfelf,  to  Naples. 

It  is  impoffible  by  any  means  to  contract  the  numberlefs 
tricks  and  ftratagems  of  this  grand  impoftor,  in  almoft  every 
part  of  Europe,  within  the  limits  prefcribed  to  the  arricles  of 
this  work.  His  aftonifhing  ingenuity  in  every  fpecies  of  fic~lion 
and  deceit,  exceeds  all  that  has  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
antient  or  modern  roguery  ;  infomuch  that  he  was  held  for  a  real 
prodigy  by  every  one  to  whofe  ears  his  fame  had  reached.  His 
impoftures  in  each  of  the  places  he  vifited  would  fill  a  confider- 
able  volume ;  and  we  mull  content  ourfelves  with  adding  that, 
for  fome  enormities  committed  at  Rome,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  died  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1794 ;  referring  fuch  readers  as  would  wifh  to  know 
more  of  him  to  the  italian  original,  publifhed  at  Rome  by  the 
apoftolical  chamber,  under  the  title  of  Compendium  of  the  life 
and  actions  of  Giufeppe  Balfamo,  otherwife  called  count  Ca- 
glioftro,  extracted  from  the  documents  of  the  procefs  carried  on 
againfl  him  at  Rome  in  the  year  1790,  &c. 

CAHUSAC  (Louis  de],  born  at  Montauban,  where  his  fa- 
ther attended  the  bar,  began  his  ftudies  in  that  town,  and 
went  to  finifh  them  at  Touloufe,  where  he  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate. On  his  return  to  Montauban,  he  obtained  the  poft  of 
fecretary  of  the  intendance.  It  was  while  he  filled  this  office 
in  1736  that  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  Pharamond,  in  which 
he  errs  againfl  hiftorical  truth.  Notwithftanding  this,  and  va- 
rious other  defeats  of  the  piece,  it  was  however  attended  with 
considerable  fuccefs  on  its  reprefentation.  The  defire  of  enjoying 
the  applaufes  of  the  parterre,  made  him  quit  the  country  to  go 
to  Paris.  Here  the  count  de  Clermont  gave  him  the  title  of  his 

fecretary. 
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fecretary.  In  this  quality  he  made  the  campaign  of  1743  wit!i 
that  prince,  whom  he  afterwards  left  in  order  to  devote  himfelf 
.entirely  to  literature.  The  opera  was  his  principal  employment ; 
he  was  lucky  enough  not  to  be  difappointed  in  this  career.  His 
verification,  rather  cold,  and  fometimes  dry,  is  however  na- 
tural ;  and  therefore  Rameau  preferred  Cahufac  to  other  poets, 
who,  with  a  greater  (lock  of  wit,  cannot  reftrict  themfelves  to 
fimple  ornaments,  nor  bend  to  their  ideas.  This  author  died  at 
Paris  in  the  month  of  June  1759.  He  was  of  a  reftlefs,  lively, 
and  arrogant  temper,  extremely  tender  about  his  reputation, and 
of  fo  acute  a  fenfibility  that  it  turned  his  head,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability fhortened  his  days.  Praife  and  cenfure  equally  railed 
his  vivacity.  A  journalilt  having  highly  praifed  his  opera  of 
Zoroailer,  Cahufac  went  to  him  ;  -m\<\,  embracing  him,  exclaim- 
ed :  Oh  what  obligations  I  owe  you  !  You  are  the  only  man  in 
all  France  who  has  had  the  courage  to  fpeak  well  of  me[Ej. 

CAIET  (Pierre  Victor  Palma),  born  in  1525  at  Montri- 
chard  in  Touraine,  of  a  poor  family  ;  at  firit  he  was  aproteftant 
divine,  attached  to  Catherine  of  lieuvbon,  filter  of  Henry  IV. 
was  depofed  in  a  fynod  on  a  charge  of  practifing  the  arts  of 
magic.  This  fentence  accelerated  his  abjuration  :  he  delivered 
it  at  Paris  in  1595,  and  died  in  16 10,  at  the  age  of  85,  doctor 
of  Sorbonne,  and  profeflbr  of  hebrew  in  the  college  royal.  Caiet 
was  of  a  kind  and  officious  difpoiltion,  and  was  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  have  for  his  enemies  all  whom  he  had  obliged.  His 
flovcnly  drefs,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  fury  in  looking  for 
the  philofopher's  (lone,  drew  upon  him  no  lefs  contempt  than 
his  learning  brought  him  refpeft.  Notwithstanding  his  humble 
and  fhabby  exterior,  Henry  IV.  continued  to  admit  him  to 
court,  not  without  wiihing  however  ro  avoid  it,  which  he  fhewed 
by  prefenting  him  with  a  fmall  eitate  in  the  country  :  a  philoso- 
phical retreat  furhcient  for  fatisfying  the  ambition  of  a  fcholar. 
The  calvinifts,  whom  he  had  deferted,  did  not  treat  him  fo  hand- 
fomely  as  Henry  IV.  :  they  loaded  him  with  injuries  and  ca- 
lumnies. Since  his  abjuration  he  had  had  a  conference  with 
Du  Moulin,  and  this  was  a  frelh  reafon  for  putting  his  old 
friends  in  an  ill  humour.  Caiet  did  not  remain  filent,  but  pub- 
limed,  in  1603,  againit  Du  Moulin,  the  book  emphatically  in- 
tituled, "  The  fiery  furnace,  and  The  reverberatory  furnace, 

[eJ  He   wrote,  I.  Grigri,  in   umo.  a  more  than  put  it  in  verfe},  the  feftivities  of 

Jittle  romance,  prettily  written,      i.  The  Polyhymnia,    the    feltivities   of    Hymen, 

hiftory  of  the  dance,  antient  and  modern,  Zais,  Naif,  Zoroafter,  the  birth  of  Oliris, 

three    fmail  vols,   in   nmo.   which   were  and    Anacveon,    all    operas;    befides    t!.? 

well  received  by  the  public.      3.  Phara-  Loves  of  Tempe.  which   is  attributed  to 

mond,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  two  tra-  him.      He  left  in  MS.  a  tragedy  of  Man- 

gedies  ;   Zeneide,  and  the  Algerine,  two  lius ;  with  two  comedies,  the  Mai-adroit 

comedies,  the  former  of  which  properly  par  finelle,  and  the  Dupe  de  foimeme. 


belong  ui  M.  Watelet  (Cahufac  did  no 
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for  evaporating  the  pretended  waters  of  Siloam  (this  was  trie 
title  of  Du  Moulin's  work),  and  for  ftrengthening  the  fire  of 
purgatory." — An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which,  if  true,  is 
much  to  his  honour  [fJ.  The  intimacy  between  the  count  de 
Soifibns  and  the  lifter  of  Henry  IV.  proceeded  fuch  lengths, 
that  they  ordered  Caiet  to  marry  them  immediately.  On  his 
refufal  to  do  it,  the  prince  threatened  to  kill  him.  "  Kill  me 
then,  replied  Caiet :  I  had  much  rather  die  by  the  hand  of  a 
prince  than  by  that  of  the  hangman  [g]." 

CAJETAN,  a  cardinal,  was  born  in  1469,  at  Cajeta,  a  town 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  proper  name  was  Thomas  de 
Vio ;  but  he  took  that  of  'Cajetan  from  the  place  of  his  nativitv. 
He  was  entered  of  the  order  of  Dominic,  of  which  he  became 
an  illuftrious  ornament;  and  having  taken  a  doctor's  degree 
when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  taught  philo- 
fophy  and  divinity  firft  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He 
went  regujarly  through  all  the  honours  of  his  order,  till  he  was  . 
made  general  of  it ;  which  office  he  exercifed  for  ten  years.  He  : 
defended  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  fuffered  greatly  at  ; 
the  council  of  Nice,  in  a  work  intituled,  "  Of  the  power  of  the 
pope  ;"  and,  for  his  zeal  upon  this  occafion,  was  made  bifhop 
of  Cajeta.  Then  he  was  raifed  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Pa- 
lermo ;  and  in  15  17  was  made  a  cardinal  by  pope  Leo  X.  The 
year  after  he  was  fent  a  legate  into  Germany,  to  quell  the  com- 
motions which  Luther  had  raifed  by  his  oppofition  to  Leo's  in- 
dulgences :  but  Luther,  being  under  the  particular  protection  of 
Frederic  elector  of  Saxony,  fet  him  at  defiance  ;  and  though,  in 
obedience  to  the  cardinal's  fummons,  he  repaired  to  Augfburg,  yet 
he  rendered  his  endeavours  of  no  effecx.  Cajetan  was  employed 
in  feveral  other  negotiations  and  tranfactions,  being  not  only  a 
man  of  letters,  but  having  a  peculiar  turn  for  bufmefs  ;  and  at 
length  died,  in  15^4.)  when  he  was  65  years  old. 

Sixtus  Senenfis  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  mo  ft  fubtile  logician,  an 
admirable  philofopher,  and  an  incomparable  divine.     He  wrote 

[f]  See  the  different  testimonies  refpeft-  lars  of  it  in  his  Nouveaux  Memoires  de 

ing  him,  by  his  contemporaries,  in   the  litterature.     Dr.  Caiet  enters  into  all  the 

ixxvth  vol.  of  the  Memoires  de  Niceron.  details  that  may  furnifh  amufement  to  cu- 

£g]   He  lctt  behind  him  feveral  con-  riofity,   and  matter  of  refleftion  to  philo- 

troveifial  pieces,  far  lefs  confulted  than  his  fophy.    In  the  Chronologie  feptennaire  arc 

Chronologic   feptennaire,    1606,    in  8vo.  contained  relations,  poems,  manifestos,  in- 

from  the  peace  of  Vervins  in  1598  to  the  ftrudtions,    letters,    pleadings,   and   other 

year  1604.    The  reception  this  work  met  pieces,  of  which  the  greater  part  would  have 

with  obliged  him  to  add  to  the  hiftory  of  been  loft  to  pofterity.    Befides  thefe  public 

the  peace  that  of  the  war  that  went  before  pieces,   we  find  a  great  number  of  private 

it.    We  have  this  additional  hiftory  in  the  anecdotes,  unknown  toother  writers,  which 

3  vols,  of  his  Chronologie  novennaire,i6oS,  the  author  was  enabled  to  pickup  at  the 

SSvo.  from  1 5  .S 9  to  1598.   It  (hews  us  all  the  court  of  Catherine  de  Bourbon,  and  that 

pains  and  trouble  it  coft  Henry  IV.  to  get  of  Henry  IV.  with  whom  he  was  on  a  fa- 

poffeffion  of  his  kingdom.  The  abbe  d'Ar-  miliar  footing, 
tigny  has  collected  the  principal  particu- 

com- 
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nmmentartes  upon  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  and  upon  Thomas 
^quinas's  theology.  He  gave  a  literal  tranflation  of  all  the  books 
>f  the  old  and  new  teftaments  from  the  originals,  excepting; 
Solomon's  fong  and  the  prophets,  which  he  had  begun,  but  did 
lot  live  to  proceed  far  in  ;  and  the  revelations  of  St.  John,  which 
le  defignedly  omitted  ;  faying,  that  to  explain  them,  it  was  ne- 
:efTary  for  a  man  to  be  endued,  not  with  parts  and  learning,  but 
adth  the  fpirit  of  prophecy.  Father  Simon's  account  of  him, 
is  a  tranflator  of  the  bible,  is  critical  and  hiftorical.  "  Cardinal 
Jajetan,  fays  he,  was  very  fond  of  tranflations  of  the  bible 
)urely  literal ;  being  perfuaded,  that  the  fcripture  could  not  be 
ranflated  too  literally,  it  being  the  word  of  God,  to  which  it  is 
:xprefsly  forbid  either  to  add  or  diminifh  any  thing.  This  car- 
linal,  in  his  preface  to  the  pfalms,  largely  explains  the  method 
le  obferved  in  his  tranflation  of  that  book ;  and  he  affirms,  that 
ilthough  he  knew  nothing  of  the  hebrew,  yet  he  had  tranflated 
>art  of  the  bible  word  for  word  from  it.  For  this  purpofe  he 
nade  ufe  of  two  perfons,  who  understood  the  language  well, 
he  one  a  jew,  the  other  a  chriftian,  whom  he  defired  to  tranflate 
he  hebrew  words  exaclly  according  to  the  letter  and  grammar, 
ilthough  their  tranflation  might  appear  to  make  no  fenfe  at  all.  I 
iwn,  fays  he,  that  my  interpreters  were  often  faying  to  me,  This 
lebrew  diction  is  literally  fo  ;  but  then  the  fenfe  will  not  be 
:lear  unlefs  it  is  changed  fo  :  to  whom  I,  when  I  heard  all  the 
lifferent  Significations,  conflantly  replied,  Never  trouble  your- 
elves  about  the  fenfe,  if  it  does  not  appear  to  you ;  becaufe  it  is 
lot  your  bufinefs  to  expound,  but  to  interpret :  do  you  interpret 
t  exaclly  as  it  lies,  and  leave  to  the  expofitors  the  care  of 
naking  fenfe  of  it."  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  who  looked  upon  this 
.s  too  bold,  fays,  that  Cajetan,  "  who  has  fucceeded  to  the  ad- 
niration  of  the  whole  world  in  his  other  works,  got  no  reputa- 
ion  by  what  he  did  upon  the  bible,  becaufe  he  followed  the 
•rejudices  of  thofe  who  ftuck  clofe  to  the  hebrew  grammar." 
3ut  father  Simon  is  of  opinion,  that  he  "  may  in  fome  meafure 
>e  juftified :  for  he  did  not,  fays  he,  pretend  to  condemn  the 
.ntient  latin  tranflator,  or  the  other  tranflators  of  the  bible  ;  but 
vould  only  have  tranflations  of  the  bible  to  be  made  from  the 
>riginal  as  literally  as  can  be,  becaufe  there  are  only  thefe  ori- 
;inals,  which  can  be  called  the  pure  word  of  God ;  and  becaufe 
n  tranflations,  which  are  not  literal,  there  are  always  fome 
hings,  which  do  not  thoroughly  exprefs  the  original." 

CAILLE  (Nicholas  Lewis  de  la),  afrench  mathematician 
nd  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Rumigny  in  17 14,  and  went 
hrough  his  early  ftudies  at  the  college  of  Lifieux  in  Paris.  His 
urn  for  aftronomy  fcon  connected  him  with  the  celebrated 
-affini,  who  procured  him  an  apartment  in  the  obfervatory; 
tnd,  a  flitted  by  the  counfels  of  this  matter,  he  foon  acquired  a 
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name  among  the  aftronomers.  He  divided  with  M.  de  Thury  fa6 
immenfe  labour  of  projecting  the  meridian  line  ;  which,  palling 
through  the  obfervatory,  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom. In  1 739,  he  was  named,  without  his  knowledge,  profefibr  of 
mathematics  in  the  college  of  Mazarine  ;  and,  in  1741,  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Moft  of  the  academies  in  Europe 
did  him  this  honour.  In  1750,  countenanced  and  protected  by  the 
court,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a 
view  of  examining  the  fouthern  itats  which  are  notvifible  in  our 
horizon  :  and,  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  determined  the  pofition 
of  near  ten  thoufand  liars  till  then  unknown.  Upon  his  return 
to  France,  he  continued,  his  agronomical  purfuits ;  published 
his  catalogue  of  the  itars,  and  the  obfervations  on  which  it  was 
drawn  up  ;  and  was  every  year  producing  new  works  in  aftro- 
nomy,  mathematics,  and  navigation,  when  a  malignant  fever 
took  him  ofTin  1762,  aged  48.  In  all  his  works  (and,  befides 
pieces  inferted  in  the  collections  of  the  academy,  there  are  fe- 
veral  volumes  in  4to  and  Svo),  there  is  an  accuracy,  clearnefs, 
and  precifion,  very  neceflary  to  the  abftraCt.  fciences,  and  pe- 
culiar to  M.  de  la  Caille. 

CAIUS,  or  KAYES  (Dr.  John),  a  very  eminent  Englifh 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Norwich  Oft.  6,  15 10  5  and  after  he  had 
been  well  inftituted  in  the  belles  lettres  at  a  fchool  in  that  city, 
was  fent  to  Gonvil-hall  in  Cambridge  Sept.  12,  1529.  He  took 
the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  at  the  regular  times  ;  and  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in  1  q 33.  To  accomplifh  himfelf  as 
much  as  poflible,  he  formed  a  fcheme  of  travelling  ;  and  in  1539 
he  fet  out  for  Italy,  making  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany  in 
his  road.  He  itudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua  under  John 
Baptifb  Montanus,  and  took  a  degree  of  M.  D.  there  in  1541. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1544  ;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
greatly  by  his  learning  and  uncommon  fkill  in  his  profeffion, 
that  he  became  at  length  phyfician  to  king  Edward  VI.  and  was 
afterwards  continued  in  that  place  by  the  queens  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  till  1  ;6S,  when  he  was  turned  out,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a 
fufpicion  of  being  too  much  attached  to  the  popifh  religion  [h]. 
He  died  at  Cambridge  in  1573  •,  and  at  his  death  gave  his  eftate 
to  build  a  new  college  to  Gonvil-hall,  and  to  maintain  fome  ftu- 
dents  therein.  This  houfe  is  now  called  Gonvil  and  Kayes  col- 
lege, where  the  founder  has  a  monument  in  the  chapel,  with 
this  infcription,  Fin  Cuius. 

There  was  alfo  another  John  Caius,  who  lived  fomewhat 

f  h]   He  wrote  a  great  many  books  in  5.  De  annalibus  collegii  Gonevilli  &  CaiJ. 

latin,  among  which  were,  1  .De  ephemera  Befides  thefe  original  works,  he  translated. 

Britannica.    2.  De  antiquitate  Cantabrigi-  a  great  part  of  Galen  and  Celfus  into  la- 

«n(is  academiae.     3.    De  canibus  Britan-  tin,  and  made  large  annotations  upon  thefQ 

skis,   4.,  De  antjauis  Britannia  urbibus.  authors. 
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lailier,  and  was  poet  laureat  to  Edward  IV.  This  Caius  travel- 
ed alfo  into  Italy,  and  diilinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  literary 
abours ;  particularly  by  a  tranilation  from  the  latin  of  the  hif- 
ory  of  the  fiege  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  which  he  dedicated  to 
hat  king. 

There  was  likewife  Thomas  Caius,  a  Lincolnfhire  man,  who, 
is  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  "  was  an  eminent  latinift,  grecian, 
»oet,  orator,  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  worth,  and  at  length  an- 
iquitatum  oxonienfium  plane  helluo."  He  was  brought  up  at 
Oxford,  and  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  152$.  He 
vas  made  regiftrar  of  the  univerfity,  which  place  he  quitted 
bout  1530,  upon  his  becoming  domeftic  chaplain  to  John  Long- 
and,  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  In  1559  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
if  Sarum,  and  matter  of  Univerfity  college  in  Oxford  in  1561. 
Ul  which  preferments,  together  with  the  rectory  of  Tredington 
a  Worcetterfhire,  to  which  he  was  prefented  in  1563,  he  held  to 
he  day  of  his  death;  and  this  happened  in  his  lodge,  at  Uni- 
erfity  college,  in  May  1572.  He  wrote  "  Aflertio  antiquitatis 
)xonienfis  academic,"  which  he  finifhed  in  feven  days,  and  pre- 
ented  it  in  manufcript  to  queen  Elizabeth  at  Oxford,  upon  her 
>eing  entertained  by  the  univerfity,  in  Sept.  1566.  A  copy  of 
his  work  coming  to  the  hands  of  John  Caius,  the  phyfician 
bove  mentioned,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  in  his  book,  intituled, 
c  De  antiquitate  Cantabrigienfis  Academice,"  and  publifhed  them 
ogether  in  1568  under  the  name  of  Londinenfis,  and  in  1574 
mder  the  name  of  John  Caius.  Thomas  Caius  wrote  a  reply, 
.s  Wood  tells  us,  foon  after  the  firft  edition  of  his  Aflertio  was 
•ublifhed,  intituled,  "  Examen  judicii  Cantabrigienfis  cujufdam, 
|ui  fe  Londinenfem  dicit,  nuper  de  origine  utriufque  academic 
ati :"  but  this  was  never  printed.  Thomas  Caius  tranflated  into 
nglifh,  at  the  requeil  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  Erafmus's  para- 
)hrafe  on  St.  Mark  :  alio  from  englifli  into  latin,  the  fer- 
nous  of  Longland  bifhop  of  Lincoln ;  from  greek  into  latin, 
^riflotle's  book  De  mirabilibus  mundi,  Euripides's  tragedies, 
focrates's  Nicocles,  &c.  &c. 

CALABER  (Quintus),  an  antient  poet  of  Smyrna,  is  author 
)f  the  Paralipornena  of  Homer,  a  fort  of  fupplement  to  the 
Had.  This  greek  poem,  compofed  with  elegance,  the  beft  edi- 
ion  wliereof  is  that  of  Paw,  Leyden,  1734,  Svo.  was  found  by 
he  cardinal  Beflarion  in  a  monaftery  of  the  domain  of  Otranto 
n  Calabria. 

CALAMY  (Edmund),  an  eminent  prefbyterian  divine,  was 
>orn  at  London,  Feb.  1600,  and  educated  at  Pembroke -hall  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1619,  and  that 
>f  B.  D.  in  1632.  His  attachment  to  the  anti-arminian  party 
undered  him  from  obtaining  a  fellowihip,  but  he  was  at  length 
hofen  tanquam  focius  of  that  college.  Dr.  Felton,  bifhop  of  Ely, 
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took  him  afterwards  into  the  number  of  his  chaplains  ;  in  which 
itation  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  great  vigour,  employing  there- 
in 1 6  hours  a  day.  He  was  prefented  by  that  prelate  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  in  Swaffham-Prior,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
which  he  reiigned,  on  being  chofen,  after  Felton's  death  (which 
happened  in  1626),  one  of  the  lecturers  of  St.  Edmundfbury  in 
Suffolk.  Here  he  continued  ten  years ;  and  is  faid  by  fome  writers 
to  have  been  a  very  ftrict  conforming :  but  when  bifhop  Wren's 
articles  and  the  book  of  fports  came  to  be  infifted  on,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  avoid  conforming  for  the  future,  and  apologized 
for  his  former  conduct  in  a  recantation  fermon,  preached  at 
Bury.  After  this,  he  was  prefented  by  the  earl  of  EiTex  to  the  ! 
rectorv  of  Rochford  in  EfTex  ;  and  then  chofen  minifter  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermanbury,  which  brought  him  to  London  in  1659. 
In  July  the  fame  year,  he  was  incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  in  Nov.  1040, 
he  distinguished  himfelf  in  defence  of  the  prefbyterian  caufe, 
and  had  a  principal  hand  in  writing  the  famous  Smectymnuus; 
which,  himfelf  fays,  gave  the  firil  deadly  blow  to  epifcopacy. 
The  authors  of  this  tract  were  five,  the  initial  letters  of  whole 
names  compofe  the  word  Smectymnuus,  viz.  Stephen  Marfhal, 
Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and 
William  Spuritow.  It  was  publifhed  at  London  in  1641,  in  4to, 
and  intituled,  An  anfwer  to  a  book,  intituled,  An  humble  re- 
monftrance,  &c.  The  Smectymnuus  is  mentioned  by  biihop 
Wilkins.  in  his  difcourfe  concerning  the  gift  of  preaching,  as  a 
capital  work  againlt  epifcopacy.  In  1641,  the  houfe  of  lords 
appointed  Calamy  to  be  a  member  of  the  fub-committee  for 
considering  of  ways  to  accommodate  ecclefiaStical  affairs :  "  in 
which,"  fays  Dr.  Calamy,  in  his  account  of  ejected  members, 
"  things  were  brought  into  a  very  hopeful  polturc  •,  but  the 
whole  defign  was  fpoiled  by  bringing  into  the  houfe  the  bill 
againfl.  biihops,  &c." 

Calamy  was  afterwards  an  active  member  of  the  affembly  cf 
divines,  and  often  ordered  to  preach  before  the  parliament.  He 
was  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  Cornhill  lecturers,  and  his 
miniilerial  abilities  procured  him  very  great  intereft  in  the  city 
of  London.  His  preaching  was  attended  not  only  by  his  own 
pariih,  but  by  other  eminent  citizens,  and  even  perfons  of  quality. 
He  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  the  fectaries,  and  ufed  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  violences,  which  were  committed 
after  the  king  was  brought  from  the  ille  of  Wight.  The  repre- 
fentation  of  the  London  minifters  to  the  general  and  his  council 
of  war,  prefented  Jan.  18,  1648  (which  Collier  in  his  Church 
Hiftory  ftyles  an  inilance  of  handfome  plain-dealing,  and  a  bold 
reprimand  of  a  victorious  army),  was  drawn  up  to  enforce  what 
Calamy,  and  fome  other  minifters  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  had 
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[elivered  In  two  conferences  ;  the  firft  with  the  general  and  his 
ouncil,  the  fecond  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  [1]. 

When  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  he  was  very  affiduous 
o  procure  the  return  of  Charles  II.  and  actually  preached  before 
he  parliament  the  day  they  voted  the  king's  reftoration  ;  and 
vas  one  of  the  divines  fcnt  over  to  compliment  him  in  Holland. 
une  1660,  he  was  made  one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains,  and 
vas  offered  the  bifhopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield ;  which  he 
efufed  [k]. 

Calamy  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  the  conference  at 
he  Savoy.  He  was  turned  out  of  his  cure  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
nanbury,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  1662,  for  nonconformity. 
Vug.  30th  following,  lie  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  pray- 
ng  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of 
lis  minifterial  office.  Next  day  the  matter  being  debated  in 
ouncil,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  he  intended  an  in- 
lulgence,  if  it  were  at  all  feafible  :  but  Dr.  Sheldon,  bilhop  of 
jondon,  in  a  warm  fpeech  oppofed  it.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
t  was  carried,  that  no  indulgence  fhould  be  granted.  Calamy 
emained  however  in  his  parifh,  and  came  constantly  to  church. 
)n  Sunday,  Dec.  28,  1662,  the  expected  preacher  not  coming 
n  due  time,  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  in  the  parifh  prevailed 
ipon  Calamy  to  fupply  his  place.  Certain  paffages  in  his  fer- 
oon  on  this  occaGon  gave  fo  much  offence  [l],  that  he   was 


[l]  In  Cromwell's  time  he  lived  as 
rivately  as  he  could.  The  following  Itory, 
'hich  Harry  Neville,  who  was  one  of  the 
•uncil  of  ftate,  aliened  of  his  own  k'lo.v- 
:dge,  is  a  prooi  tli.it  he  did  not  approve 
f  his  ufurpation.  *'  Cromwell  having  a 
efign  to  fet  up  himfelf,  and  bring  the 
rown  upon  his  own  head,  ferit  far  fome 
fthe  chief  city  divines,  as  if  he  nude  it  a 
latter  of  conlcience  to  be  determined  by 
heir  advice.  Among  thefc  was  the  leading 
At.  Calamy.  who  very  boldly  oppofed  the 
rojed;  of  Cromwell's  (ingle  government, 
nd  offered  to  prove  it  both  unlawful  and 
mpradticable.  Cromwell  ar.fwcred  icidi- 
y  upon  the  firft  head  of  unlawful,  and  ap- 
ealei  to  the  fafety  of  the  nation  being  the 
upreme  law  :  But,  fays  he,  pray,  Mr. 
-al.uny,  why  impracticable  ?  He  leplied; 
)h  !  it  is  againft  the  voice  of  the  nation  ; 
bete  will  be  nine  in  ten  againft  you. 
/cry  weil,  lays  Cromwell  ;  but  what  if  I 
bould  difarm  the  nine,  and  put  the  fword 
n  the  tenth  man's  hand,  would  not  that 
.0  the  bufinefs  «" 

[k]  It  was  faid  in   the  city  on  this  oc- 

■  e  are  told  by  Baxter  in  his  Re- 

iquiae,  that  "  if  Calamy  fhouIJ  accept  of  a 

Vol.  III. 


bifhopric,  who  had  preached  and  written 
and  donelo  much  igainft  epifcopacy,  never 
prefbyterian  would  be  (rufted  for  his  fakej: 
fo  the  clamour  was  very  loud  againft  hi  i 
acceptance  of  it." 

[l]  One  of  them  was  this.  "  You  have 
had  three  famous  fucceffors,  Dr  Taylor 
for  feven  years  ;  Dr.  Stoughton  for  feven 
years,  and  rnylelf.  I  have  been  wirh  yoJ 
almoft  twenty-four  years ;  and  may  not 
Cod  now  unchurch  you,  by  differing  you 
to  want  a  faithful  minifter  to  go  in  and 
out  before  you  i  This  is  one  reafon  upon 
which  account  I  may  fatel;  fay,  the  ark 
of  God  is  in  danger,  and  Aldennanbury 
may  truly  fee!  the  lofs  of  the  ark.''  An- 
other pafiage  ran  thus:  "  1  lead  that 
among  the  Romans,  when  any  man  was 
accufed  for  his  life,  all  his  relations  put 
on  mourning  apparel,  and  they  followed 
him  to  his  trial  in  mourning,  thereby  to 
fhew  their  love  to  the  parry  in  danger. 
Now  did  you  love  ihe  gofpel,  the  minifters 
of  the  gofpel,  and  the  ordinances  of  Chi  ift, 
you  would  all  pLit  on  mourning,  and  la- 
ment for  the  gofpel,  the  ark  o!  God,  that 
is  in  danger  :  and  becaufe  you  do  not,  it 
is  a  fign  you  have  no  love  for  the  gofpel." 

i  com- 
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committed  to  Newgate,  by  the  lord  mayor's  warrant,  for  conl 
tempt  of  the  act  of  uniformity  ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  kirgdif-? 
charged  him.  The  fight  of  London  in  afhes,  which  he  lived  to 
fee,  broke  his  heart :  he  died  Oct.  29,  1666. 

Though  a  very  learned  man,  he  was  a  'plain  and  practical 
preacher,  and  delivered  his  fentiments  very  freely  of  the  greateft 
men  ;  of  which  his  grandfon  (after  telling  us  that  Calamy  had 
the  greateft  intereft  at  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  at  court,  in 
the  city,  and  country,  of  any  of  the  minifters,  but  faw  whither 
things  were  tending)  gives  the  following  inftance.  Having  oc-? 
cafion,  when  general  Monk  was  his  auditor  in  his  own  church,' 
a' little  after  the  reftoration,  on  a  facrament-day,  to  fpeak  of 
filthy  lucre :  "  And  why  (faid  he)  is  it  called  filthy,  but  becaufe 
it  makes  men  do  bafe  and  filthy  things  ?  fome  men  will  betray 
three  kingdoms  for  filthy  lucre's  fake."  Saying  which,  he  threw 
his  handkerchief,  which  he  ufually  waved  up  and  down  whilft  he 
was  preaching,  towards  the  general's  pew.  Befides  publishing 
feveral  fermons  preached  by  him  on  public  occafions,  and  fome 
others  on  practical  fubjects,  he  had  a  hand  in  drawing  up  the 
"  Vindication  of  the  preibyterial  government  and  miniitry," 
printed  in  1650,  and  the  Jus  divinum  minifterii  evangelici  An 
glicani,"  printed  in  1650.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  firfl 
wife  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  and  by  his  fecond  fever1  * 
children. 

CALAMY  (Benjamin),  an  eminent  divine  and  excellen 
preacher,  was  fon  of  the  preceding  by  a  fecond  wife.  From  St 
Paul's  fchool  in  London,  where  he  was  placed  when  very  young 
he  was  fent  to  Catherine-hall,  Cambridge,  and  fucceffively  tool 
the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  He  became  alfo  fellow  of  tha 
hall,  and  an  eminent  tutor.  April  25,  1677,  he  was  chofei 
minifter  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and  foon  after  appointee 
one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  i63o  he  took  hi 
degree  of  D.  D.  In  1683  ^ie  preached-  in  his  own  church,  hi 
famous  fermon  on  Luke  xi.  41,  which  he  afterwards  publifhe 
under  the  title  of  A  difcourfe  about  a  fcrupulous  confeienot 
It  was  dedicated  to  fir  George  JefFeries,  chief  juftice  of  Cheftei 
afterwards  lord  JefFeries,  and  high  chancellor  of  England,  fi. 
the  end  of  the  fermon  we  find  a  quotation  from  a  book  of  h 
father's,  to  fhew,  that  fuch  as  were  nonconform ifts  then,  wet 
zealous  for  conformity  when  themfelves  were  in  poffeffiOn  < 
the  churches.  f  his  fermon  was  attacked  foon  after  its  publ 
cation  by  Mr.  Thomas  Delaune,  a  zealous  nonconform  iff,  ini 
piece  intituled,  "  Delaune's  plea  for  the  nonconforming,  &c 
in  a  teeter  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  upon  the  fermon  called 
*'  Scrupulous  Confidence,  inviting  hereto:  to  which  is  added, 
parallel  fcheme  of  the  pagan,  papal,  and  chriftian  rites  and  c< 
remonies."    For  the  publifhing  this  book  Delaune  was  taken  u' 
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rov.  29, 1683,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  After  his  commit- 
ment, he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Calamy,  wherein,  after  having 
ften  told  him,  that  he  wrote  -in  obedience  to  his  call,  and  was 
nprifoned  entirely  on  his  account,  he  concludes  thus  :  M  All  I 
eiire  is,  that  fcrupulous  conlciences,  who  trouble  not  the  peace 
f  the  nation,  fhould  be  dealt  withal,  at  leait,  as  weak  brethren, 
:cording  to  Rom.  xiv  I.  and  not  ruined  by  penalties,  for  not 
vallowing  what  is  impofed  under  the  notion  of  decency  and 
tder,  though  excentric  to  the  fcheme  we  have  of  it  in  our  only 
lie  of  faith.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  excufe  this  trouble  from  a 
ranger,  who  would  fain  be  convinced  by  fomething  more  like 
ivinity  than  Newgate,  where  any  mefTage  from  you  lhall  be 
elcome  to  your  humble  fervant,  T.  D."  To  this  epilile  Calamy 
ifwered,  "  that  if  Mr.  Delaune  had  been  imprifoned  upon  the 
tcouht  of  anfwering  his  book,  he  would  do  him  any  iervice 
lat  became  him."  Some  other  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe  were 
:nt  by  the  prifoner  to  the  doctor,  which  did  not  hinder  his 
;ing  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  libel,  Jan.  following,  and. 
ntenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks,  to  remain  prifoner 
11  lie  paid  his  fine,  and  give  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
ye  ir,  and  his  book  to  be  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  By 
hich  fentence,  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children  perhhed  in 
fewgate,  nobody  thinking  fit,  fays  the  Obfervator,  to  raife  fo 
nail  a  fum  for  one  of  the  bell  fcholars  in  Europe.  His  death 
ive  great  concern  to  Dr.  Calamy,  who  interceded  for  his  dif- 
large  with  fir  George  JefFeries,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate 
hen  he  was  common-ferjeant  and  recorder  of  London,  but  to 
3  purpofe. 

In  1683,  Calamy  refigned  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Alderman- 
Iry,  upon  his  admiflion  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence  jewrv, 
ith  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-ltreet,  annexed.  June  18,  1685, 
1  was  inflalled  into  the  prebend  of  Harlefton,  in  the  cathedral 
'  St.  Paul.  The  fate  of  alderman  Corniih,  his  parifhioner  at 
:.  Lawrence  Jewry,  affected  him  in  a  very  fenfible  manner. 
'e  had  appeared  for  that  gentleman  at  his  trial  for  high  treafanj 
id  vifited  him  in  Newgate;  and  being  earnestly"  preiTed  to  at- 
nd  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  told  Mr.  Corniih,  that 
;  could  as  well  die  with  him,  as  bear  the  fight  of  his  death  in 
;ch  circumftances  as  he  was  in.  On  his  repeated  applications 
>  fir  George  JefFeries  in  the  alderman's  favour,  he  received  this 
lfwer  :  "  Dear  doctor,  fet  your  heart  at  reir,  and  give  vour- 
If  no  further  trouble  ;  for  I  can  aflure  you,  that  if  you  could 
ftra  mine  of  gold  as  deep  as  the  monument  is  high,  and  a 
inch  of  pearls  as  big  as  the  flames  at  tbe  top  of  it,  it  would 
Dt  purchafe  his  life  "  It  is  thought  the  violent  death  of  this 
mtleman,  and  a  fenfe  of  public  calamities,  brought  on  hi:s 
nefs,  which  carried  him.  off  in  janyary  1686.     Dr.  William 
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Sherlock,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  preached  Dr.  Calamy's 
funeral  fermon  [m]. 

CALAMY  (Edmund),  a  very  eminent  divine  among  the  non- 
conforming., grandfon  to  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy  minifter  of  Alder- 
manbury,  by  his  eldeft  ion  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy  (who  was  ejected 
out  of  the  living  of  JVJoreton  in  Efiex,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
1662),  was  born  April  5,  167 1.     Having  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in   grammar  learning  at  feveral   private  ichools,  and 
under  Mr.  Hartcliffe  at  Merchant-Taylors,  where  he  contracted 
a  clofe   friend  (hip    with  Mr.  Dawes,    afterwards    fir  William 
Dawes,  and  archbifhop  of  York,  as  alfo  with  Mr.  Hugh  Boulter, 
the  primate  of  Ireland  ;  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  logic,  na- 
tural philofophy,  and  metaphyfics,  under  the  tuition   of  Mr. 
Samuel  Craddock  at  the   academy  kept  by  him  at  Wickham 
Brook  in  Suffolk.     In  March  1688,  he  went  over  to  the  uni 
verfity  of  Utrecht,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy  under  De  Vries, 
nnd  civil  law  under  Vander  Muyden,  and  attended  Grtevius's 
lectures   upon  Sophocles   and  Purfendorf's  Introduction.     His 
application  to  his  ftudies-  at  this  place  was  fo  great,  that  he  fpent 
one  whole  night  every  week  among  his  books  -y   and  his  profi- 
ciency therein  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  two  of  his  country- 
men at  that  univerfity,  who  rofe  afterwards  to  very  high  flations 
in  church  and  flate,  lord  Charles  Spencer,  the  famous  earl  of: 
Sunderland,  and  his   tutor  Mr.  Charles  Trimnell,  afterwards 
fucceilivelv  bifhop  of  Norwich  and  of  Winchefter,  with  both  o: 
whom  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  as  long  as  he  and  they  lived 
Whilst  he  refided  in  Holland,  an  offer  of  a  profeflbr's  chair  ii 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  was  made  him  by  Mr.  Carifairs 
principal  of  that  univerfity,  lent  over  on  purpofe  to  find  a  perfoi 
properly  qualified  for  fuch  an  office ;  which  he  declined,  am 
returned  to  England  in  1691,  bringing  with  him  letters  fror 
Gnevius  to  Dr.  Pocock,  canon  of  Chrifl -church,   and  regiu 
profeffor  of  hebrew,  and  to  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  favilian  pro 
feflbr  of  autonomy,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  to  profecut 
his  ftudies  in  the  bodleian  library.    His  refiding  at  Oxford  pre 
cured  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Dodwel 
Having  refblved  to  make  divinity  his  principal  fludy,  he  entere 
into  an  examination  of  the  controverfy  between  the  conformif 
and  nonconformifts,  and  was  led  to  join  the  latter.    Coming  1 
London  in    692,  he  was  unanimously  chofen  a  (13  ft  ant  to  M 
Matthew  Sylvefter  at   Blackfriars  ;  and  on  June  22,  1694,  wi 
ordained  at  Mr.  Annefley's  meeting-houfe  in  Little  St.  Helen' 
and  foon  after  invited  to  become  afliftant  to  Mr.  Daniel  Willian 
in  Hand-alley.     Oct.  20,  1702,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  le^ 
turers  at  S  alters -hall,  and  in  1703  fucceeded  Mr  Vincent  Alfo 
as  pallor  of  a  great  congregation  in  Weftminfler.     He  drew  1 

£mJ  The  pieces  he  printed  in  his  life-     ficfts  :   thirteen  others  were  published 
time  were,  feven.  fermons  on  feveral  occa-     ene  volume  alter  his  death. 
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the  table  of  contents  to  Mr.  Baxter's  Hi  (lory  of  his  life  and 
times,  which  was  fent  to  the  prefs  in  1696,  made  fome  remarks 
on  the  work  itfelf,  and  added  to  it  an  index  ;  and  reflecting  on 
the  ufefulnefs  of  the  book,  he  faw  the  expediency  of  continuing 
it,  for  Mr.  Baxter's  hiftory  came  no  lower  than  1684.  Ac- 
cordingly he  compofed  an  abridgment  of  it ;  with  an  account 
of  many  others  of  thofe  minifters  who  were  ejected  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  their  apology  for  themfelves  and  their 
adherents}  containing  the  grounds  of  their  nonconformity  and 
practice,  as  to  dated  and  occafional  communion  with  the  church 
of  England  ;  and  a  continuation  of  their  hiftory  till  the  year 
169 1.  This  work  was  publithed  in  1702.  The  following  year 
Mr.  Hoadly  (afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchester)  publifhed  the 
two  parts  of  his  "  Reafonablenefs  of  conformity  to  the  church  of 
England,  &c.  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Calamy's  abridgement  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  hiftory,  &c."  As  a  reply  to  thefe  treatifes,  Mr.  Calamy 
publifhed  the  fame  year,  "  A  defence  of  moderate  noncon- 
formity;" and  foon  after  Mr.  Hoadly  fent  abroad,  "  A  ferious 
admonition  to  Mr.  Calamy,"  occafioned  by  the  firft  part  of  his 
"  Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity." 

Next  year  Mr.  Calamy  publifhed  the  fecond  part  of  his 
"  Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity;"  with  an  anfwer  to  iMr 
Hoadly's  Serious  Admonition.  In  1705  he  fent  abroad  the 
third  part  of  his  Defence  ;  to  which  was  added,  "  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Hoadly,  in  anfwer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Con- 
formity." In  1707  Mr.  Hoadly  publifhed  his  Defence  of  Epif- 
copal  Ordination  ;  and  Mr.  Calamy  drew  up  a  reply,  both  to 
the  argumentative  and  hiftorical  part  of  it,  but  forbore  printing 
it,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  abridgment  of  Baxter's  life, 
:hat  he  might  not  give  his  antagonift  any  difturbance  in  the 
purfuit  of  that  political  conteft,  in  which  he  was  fo  happily  en- 
gaged, and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  true  lovers  of  his 
;ountry.  In  1709  Mr.  Calamy  made  a  tour  to  Scotland,  and 
lad  the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfities 
)f  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glafgow.  In  17  13  he  publifhed 
1  fecond  edition  of  his  abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  hiftorv  of 
lis  life  and  times ;  in  which,  among  other  additions,  there  is 
1  continuation  of  the  hiftory  through  king  William's  reign,  and 
jueen  Anne's,  down  to  the  paffing  of  the  occafional  bill ;  and 
n  the  clofe  is  fubjoined  the  reformed  liturgy,  which  was  drawn 
lp  and  prefented  to  the  bifhops  in  1661  ;  "  that  the  world  may 
udge  (he  fays  in  the  preface)  how  fairly  the  ejected  minifters 
lave  been  often  reprefented  as  irreconcileable  enemies  to  all 
iturgies."  In  1718  he  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  grandfather 
nd  leveral  other  perfons,  againft  certain  reflections  call  upon 
hem  by  Mr.  archdeacon  Eehard  in  his  hiftory  of  England ;  and 
a  172b  appeared  his  continuation  of  the  account  of  the  mi- 
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nifters,  lecturers,  niafters,  and  fellows  of  colleges,  and  fchoo^ 
matters,  who  were  ejected  and  filenced  after  the  reftoration  in 
1660,  by,  or  before  the  act  of  uniformity.  He  died  June  3,  1732, 
greatly  regretted,  not  only  by  the  diffenters,  but  alfo  by  the  mo- 
derate members  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
with  many  of  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  Mr.  Daniel 
Mayo,  by  whom  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached,  obferves, 
"  that  he  was  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  difpofition,  and  very 
moderate  with  regard  to  differences  in  point  of  religion."  Be- 
fides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  a  great  many 
fermons  on  feveral  fubjetts  and  occafions,  particularly,  a  vin- 
dication of  that  celebrated  text,  1  John  v.  7,  from  being  fp  un- 
cus, and  an  explanation  of  it  on  the  fuppofition  of  being  ge- 
nuine, in  four  fermons,  preached  at  the  Saltevs-hall  lectures.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  had  thirteen  children. 

CALANUS,  an  indian  philofopher  who  followed  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  expedition  to  the  Indies.  Being  tormented  with 
the  colic  after  pairing  83  years  in  health,  he  petitioned  the  con 
queror  to  caufe  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  whereon  he  might 
i'inifh  his  days  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  country.  That 
prince,  who  loved  and  efteemed  him,  reluctantly  yielding  to  his 
entreaties,  ordered  his  army  to  range  itfelf  in  order  of  battle 
round  the  funeral  pile.  Calanus,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
magnificently  habited,  afcended  the  pile  with  a  tranquil  and 
compofed  countenance,  faying  as  he  went  up,  that,  "  having  loft 
his  health  and  feen  Alexander,  life  had  nothing  more  to  intereft 
him."  He  bore  the  action  of  the  lire  without  difcovering  any 
figns  of  uneafinefs  or  pain  ;  and,  on  being  afked  if  he  had  no- 
thing to  fay  to  Alexander  ?• — "  No,  returned  the  philofopher,  1 
reckon  foon  to  receive  him  at  Babylon."  The  hero  dying  three 
months  afterwards  in  that  city,  the  brachman  was  thought  tc 
have  been  a  prophet;  a  chcumftance  which  added  not  a  litth 
of  the  marvellous  to  his  hiflory. 

CALASIO  (Marius),  a  francifcan,  and  profeffor  of  the  he 
brew  language  at  Rome,  of  whom  there  is  very  little  to  be  laid 
but  that  he  publifhed  there,  in  the  year  1621,  a  Concordance  0 
the  Bible,  which  confifted  of  four  great  volumes  in  folio.  Thi 
work,  which  is  properly  a  concordance  of  hebrew  words,  ha 
been  highly  approved  and  commended  by  both  papifts  and  pro 
tefrants,  and  is  indeed  a  very  admirable  work.  For,  befides  th 
hebrew  words  in  the  bible,  which  are  in  the  body  of  the  book 
with  the  latin  verfion  over-againft  them  \  there  are  in  the  margi 
the  differences  between  the  Septuagint  verfion  and  the  Vulgate 
fo  that  at  one  view  may  be  feen,  wherein  the  three  bibles  agree 
and  wherein  they  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  ever 
article  there  is  a  kind  of  dictionary,  which  gives  the  iignifieatio 
of  each  hebrew  word,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of  comparin 
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,it  with  other  oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the  fyriac,  arabic, 
chaldee;  and  this  is  extremely  ufeful  for  determining  more 
exactly  the  true  meaning  of  the  hebrew  words.  The  plan  of 
this  hebrew  concordance  was  taken  from  a  concordance  of 
rabbi  Nathan,  which  was  printed  firit  at  Venice,  and  after- 
wards at  Bafil,  much  augmented  by  rabbi  Mordochee.  Calafio's 
concordance  was  publifhed  in  London  by  Romaine,  Mores,  and 
Lutzena,  a  portuguefe  jew,  1747,  4  vols,  folio  j  but  very  in- 
correctly, as  it  is  laid.;  and  there  is  alfo  reafon  to  think,  that 
the  fidelity  of  the  principal  editor,  who  is  a  follower  of  Hut- 
chinfon,  cannot  altogether  be  depended  on.  It  is  certain  at 
lead,  that  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  greatly  prefer  the  old 
edition  [nJ. 

CALCAR  (John  de),  fo  called  becaufe  of  his  being  from  a 
town  of  that  name  in  the  «luchy  of  Cleves,  died  at  Naples,  at  an 
early  time  of  life,  in  J  546.  Titian  and  Raphael  were  his  models 
in  the  art  of  painting.  He  fo  completely  caught  their  manner, 
that  the  talents  of  thefe  great  mafters  feemed  to  be  become  his 
own.  Several  good  judges  confefTed  themfelves  unable  to  dif- 
bnguifh  the  pictures  of  the  difciple  from  thofe  of  Titian  his 
mailer.  The  immortal  Rubens  refolved  to  keep  to  his  death  a 
Nativity  by  Calcar.  It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  ana- 
tomical figures  of  the  book  of  Vefal,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
painters  at  the  head  of  their  lives  by  Vafari. 

CALDERONJ  de  la  Barca  (Don  Pedro),  chevalier  of 
the  order  of  St.  James,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  foldier.  This 
profeflion  he  quitted  for  becoming  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  was  made 
prieft  and  canon  of  Toledo.  There  are  feveral  dramatical  pieces 
by  him  in  9  vols.  410.  16S9,  Madrid  ;  not  to  mention  feveral 
others  that  have  not  been  printed.  The  imagination  of  Calde- 
roni  was  too  fertile. for  allowing  him  to  be  regular  and  correct. 
T  he  rules  of  the  drama  are  violated  in  almoft  all  his  works. 
We  perceive  in  his  tragedies  the  irregularity  of  Shakefpeare, 
his  elevation  and  his  degradation,  flafhes  of  genius  as  ftrong, 
comic  turns  as  much  out  of  place,  an  inflation  no  lefs  capricious, 
and  die  fame  buttle  of  action  and  incident.  This  poet  flouriihed 
about  the  year  1640. 

CALDERWOOD  (David),  a  famous  divine  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  a  diftinguifhed  writer  in  behalf  of  the  prefby- 
terians,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  that  kingdom.  Being 
.early  defigned  for  the  miniltry,  he  applied  with  great  diligence 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  in  their  original  tongues,  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  the  councils,  and  the  belt  writers  of  church 
hiftory.  He  was  fettled,  about  J604,  at  Crelling,  not  fa*  from 
Jedburgh,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.   James  VI.  of  that  country > 

[n]  See  the  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  by  Nichols,  p.  130. 
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and  the  fir  ft  of  Great  Britain,  being  defirous  of  bringing  trie 
church  of  Scotland  to  a  near  conformity  with  that  of  England, 
laboured  earneftly  to  Veftore  the  epifcopal  authority,  and  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  bithops  in  that  kingdom  :  but  this  defign  was 
verv  warmly  oppofed  by  many  of  the  minifters,  and  particularly 
by  David  Calderwood,  who,  when  James  Law,  bifhop  of  Orkney, 
came  to  vifit  the  prefbyteries  of  the  Merfe  and  Teviotdale,  de- 
clined his  jurifdiclion,  by  a  paper  under  his  hand,  dated  May  5, 
1608.    The  king  however,  having  its  fuccefs  much  at  heart,  lent 
the  earl  of  Dunbar,  then  high-treafurer  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Abbot, 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  two  other  divines, 
into  that  kingdom,  with*  inftrudtions  to  employ  every  method 
to  perfuade  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  of  his  majefty's  fincere 
defire  to  promote  the  good  of  the  church,  and  of  his  zeal  for 
the  proteftant  religion.    Calderwood  did  not  aflift  at  the  general 
alTembly  held  at  Glafgow,  June  8,  1610,  in  which  lord  Dunbar 
prcfided  as  commiflioner ;  and  it  appears  from  his  writings,  that 
he  looked  upon  every  thing  transacted  in  it  as  null  and  void. 
Exceptions  were  alfo  taken  by  him  and  his  party  againft  a  great 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  another  general  aflembly  held  with 
much  folemnity  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  13,  161 6.    In  May  follow- 
ing, king  James  went  to  Scotland,  and  in  June  held  a  parlia- 
ment at  Edinburgh :  at  the  fame  time  the  clergy  met  in  one  of 
the  churches,  to  hear  and  advife  with  the  bifhops  ;  which  kind  of 
aflembly,  it  feems,  was  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  englilh  con- 
vocation. Mr.  Calderwood  was  prefcnt  at  it,  but  declared  publicly 
that  he  did  not  take  any  fuch  meetings  to  refemble  a  convoca- 
tion •,   and  being  oppofed  by  Dr.  Whitford  and  Dr.  Hamilton, 
who  were  friends  to  the  bifhops,  he  took  his  leave  of  them  in 
thefe  words  :  "  It  is  abfurd  to  fee  men  fitting  in  filks  and  fattins, 
and  to  cry  poverty  in  the  kirk,  when  purity  is  departing."   The 
parliament  proceeded  mean  while  in  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs ; 
and  Calderwood,  with  feveral  other  minifters,  being  informed 
that  a  bill  was  depending  to  empower  the  king,  with  advice  of 
the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  fuch  a  number  of  the  miniftry  as 
his  majeity  lhould  think  proper,  to  confuler  and  conclude,  as  to 
matters  decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the  church,  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that  fuch  conclufions  mould 
have  the  ftrength  and  power  of  ecclefiaftical  laws  :  againft  this 
they  prottfted  for  four  reafonsfo].   1.  Becaufe  their  church  was 
fo  perfect,  that,  inftead  of  needing  reformation,  it  might  be  a 
pattern  to  others.     2.  General  aflemblies,  as  now  eftablifhed  bj 
law,  and  which  ought  always  to  continue,  might  by  this  mean; 
be  overthrown. .    3.  Eecaufe  it  might  be  a  means  of  creating 
ichifm,  and  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church.     4.  Becault 

;o]  Spotlwood':  Biftety  of  ihe  church  of  Scotland,  p.  530,  535.     Bieg-  Brit. 
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they  had  received  aflurances,  that  no  attempts  thould  be  made 
to  bring  them  to  a  conformity  with  the  church  of  England.  They 
defired  therefore  that,  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  all  thoughts 
of  palling  any  fuch  law  may  be  laid  aiide  •,  but  in  cafe  this  be  not 
done,  they  protelt,  for  themfelves  and  their  brethren  who  fhall 
adhere  to  them,  that  they  can  yield  no  obedience  to  this  law 
when  it  {hall  be  enacted,  becaufe  it  is  destructive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  church  ;  and  therefore  mall  fubmit  to  fuch  penalties,  and 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  undergo  fuch  punifhments,  as  may 
be  inflicted  for  difobeying  that  law.  This  proteft  was  figned  bv 
Archibald  Simpfon,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  who  fubferibect 
another  ieparate  roll,  which  he  kept  for  his  juftification.  It  was 
delivered  to  Peter  Hewet,  who  had  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order 
to  beprefented  ;  and  another  copy  remained  in  Simpfon's  hand;., 
to  be  prefentcd  in  cafe  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  other. 
The  affair  making  a  great  noife,  Dr.  Spotlwood,  archbifhop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  atked  a  fight  of  the  protelt  from  Hewer,  one  day 
at  court;  and,  upon  fome  difpute  between  them,  it  was  torn. 
The  other  copy  was  actually  prefented  by  Simpfon  to  the  clerk 
regifter,  who  refufed  to  read  it  before  the  frates  iff  parliament. 
However,  the  protelt,  though  not  read,  had  its  effect ;  for  al- 
though the  bill  before  mentioned,  or,  as  the  fcottifh  phrafe  is, 
the  article,  had  the  confent  of  parliament,  yet  the  king  thought 
fit  to  caufe  it  to  be  laid  a  fide  ;  and  not  long  after  called  a  general 
aflembly  at  St.  Andrew's.  Soon  after,  the  parliament  was  dif- 
folved,  and  Simpfon  was  fummoned  before  the  high  commifhon 
court,  where  the  roll  of  names,  which  he  had  kept  for  his  jufti- 
fication, was  demanded  from  him  ;  and  upon  his  declaring  that 
he  had  given  it  to  Harrifon,  who  had  fince  delivered  it  to  Calder- 
wood,  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the  calile  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Calderwood  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  high  commii- 
fion  court  at  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  8th  of  July  following,  to  ex- 
hibit the  faid  protelt,  and  to  anfwer  for  his  mutinous  and  fe- 
ditious  behaviour. 

July  12,  the  king  came  to  that  city  in  perfon,  and  foon  after 
Hewet  and  Simplon  were  deprived  and  imprifoned.  After  this, 
Calderwood  was  called  upon,  and  refufing  to  comply  with 
what  the  king  in  perfon  required  of  him,  James  committed  him 
to  prifon  ;  and  afterwards  the  priw -council,  according  to  the 
power  exercifed  by  them  at  that  time,  directed  him  to  banifh 
himfelfout  of  the  king^s  dominions  before  Michaelmas  follow- 
ing, and  not  to  return  without  licence ;  and  upon  giving  feed- 
rity  for  this  purpofe,  he  was  difcharged  out  of  priion,  and  iuf- 
fcrcd  to  return  to  his  parifh,  but  forbid  to  preach.  Having  ap- 
plied to  the  king  for  a  prorogation  of  his  fentencc  without  fuc- 
cefs,  becaufe  he  would  neither  acknowledge  his  offence  nor  pro- 
mile  conformity  for  the  future,  he  retired  to  Holland.    In  1613 

he 
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he  publifhed  his  celebrated  treatife,  intituled,  "  Altard  Damafj 
cenum,  feu  ecclefiae  angiicanas  politia,  ecclefis  fcoticana;  obtrufa 
a  formalifta  quodam  delineata ;  illuftrata  et  examinata."  The 
writer  of  the  preface  prefixed  to  Calderwood's  "  True  hiftory  of 
the  church  of  Scotland"  tells  us,  that  "  the  author  of  this  very 
learned  and  celebrated  treatife  doth  irrefragably  and  unanfwer- 
ably  demonftrate  the  iniquity  of  defigning  and  endeavouring  to 
model  and  conform  the  divinely  fimple  worfhip,  difcipline,  and 
government  of  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the  pattern  of  the 
pompoufly  prelatic  and  ceremonious  church  of  England  :  under 
fome  conviction  whereof  it  feems  king  James  himfelf  was, 
thcugh  implacably  difpleafed  with  it,  when,  being  after  the 
reading  of  it  fomewhat  penfive,  and  being  afked  the  reafon 
by  an  englifn  prelate  Handing  by  and  obferving  it,  he  told  him 
he  had  feen  and  read  fuch  a  book  ;  whereupon  the  prelate  telling 
his  majefty  not  to  fuffer  that  to  trouble  him,  for  they  would  an- 
fwer  it ;  he  replied,  not  without  fome  pallion,  What  would  you 
anfwer,  man  ?  There  is  nothing  here  but  fcripture,  reafon,  and 
the  fathers."  Calderwood  having  in  1624  been  afflicted  with  a 
long  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  nothing  having  been  heard  of  him  for 
fome  time,  one  Patrick  Scot  (as  Calderwood  himfelf  informs  us) 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  dead  ;  and  thereupon  wrote  a 
recantation  in  his  name,  as  if  before  his  deceafe  he  had  changed 
his  fentiments.  This  impoflure  being  detected,  Scot  went  over1 
to  Holland,  and  ftaid  three  weeks  at  Amfcerdam,  where  he  made 
diligent  fearch  for  the  author  of  Altare  Damafcenum,  with  a 
defign,  as  Calderwood  believed,  to  have  difpatched  him  :  but 
Calderwood  had  privately  returned  into  his  own  country,  where 
he  remained  for  feveral  years.  Scot  gave  out  that  the  king  fur- 
niflied  him  with  the  matter  for  the  pretended  recantation,  and 
that  he  only  put  it  in  order. 

During  his  retirement,  Calderwood  collected  all  the  memori- 
als relating  to  the  ecclefialtical  affairs  of  Scotland,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reformation  there,  down  to  the  death  of  king 
James  :  which  collection  is  ftill  preferred  in  the  univerfity  li- 
brary at  Glafgow  ;  that  which  was,  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
'*  The  true  hiitory  of  Scotland"  being  only  an  extract  from  it* 
In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  bit  edition  of  his  Altare 
damafcenum,  mention  is  made  of  his  being  minifter  at  Pencait- 
land  near  Edinburgh,  in  1638  j  but  we  find  nothing  faid  there 
or  any  where  elfe  of  his  death.  That  he  was  a  man  of  quick 
parts  and  found  learning-is  evident  from.Jiis  productions,  which 
are  highly  valued  by  the  belt  writers  on  the  fide  of  nonconfor- 
mity. 

CALDWALL  (Richard),  or  Chaldwell,  an  englifh  phy- 
fician,  was  born  in  StafFordfnire  about  15 13.  He  W3S  ad- 
mitted into  Brazen-noie   college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
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in  due  feafon  .elected  fellow.  When  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  he  entered  upon  the  phyfic  line  ;  and  became  one  of  the 
fenior  ftudents  of  Chrift-church  in  '547,  which  was  a  little  after 
its  Lift  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Afterwards  he  took  the 
degrees  in  the  faid  faculty,  and  grew  into  fuch  high  efleem  for 
his  learning  and  {kill,  that  he  was  examined,  approved,  admitted 
into,  and  elected  cenfor  of,  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Lon- 
don, all  in  one  and  the  fame  day.  Six  weeks  after,  he  was 
cholen  one  of  the  elects  of  the  faid  college,  and  in  1570  made 
prefident  of  it.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces 
upon  fubjects  relating  to  his  profeflion  •,  but  does  not  fay  what 
they  were.  He  mentions  a  book  written  by  Horatio  More,  a 
florentine  phyfician,  and  called,  The  tables  of  furgery,  briefly 
comprehending  the  whole  art  and  practice  thereof ;  which 
Caldwall  translated  into  englifh,  and  publdhed  at  London  in 
158c.  We  learn  from  Camden,  that  Caldwall  founded  a  chi- 
rurgieal  lecture  in  the  college' of  phyficians,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  handfome  fala'ry.  He  died  in  1585,  and  was  buried  at 
the  church  of  St.  Bennet  near  Paul's  wharf. 

CALENTIUS  (ElisiusJ,  preceptor  of  Frederic  fon  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  king  of  Naples,  left  behind  him  feveral  eltimable 
works  both  in.verfe  a»id  profe.  He  combined  the  precepts  of 
philofophy  with  the  charms^  of  poetry.  He  infpired  his  pupil 
with  the  love  of  virtue.  He  did  not  approve  of  condemn- 
ing malefactors  to  death.  According  to  him,  "  thieves  mould 
be  obliged  to  reftore  what  they  had  ftolen,  after  being  beaten 
.for  the  theft;  homicides  lhould  be  made  Haves ;  and  other 
criminals  be  fent  to  the  mines  and  the  gailies."  He  died  about 
the  year  1503.  He  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  an 
edition  of  his  works  was  given  at  Rome  in  folio,  1503  ;  an 
edition  more  efteemed  than  thofe  ilnce  given,  as  containing  a 
'great  number  of  bold  pieces.  His  poem  of  the  battle  between 
•the  rats  and  the  frogs,  imitated  from  Homer,  was  reprinted 
-in  1738  at  Rouen,  in  a  collection,  i2mo.  of  felect  fables  of 
la  Fontaine  put  into  latin  verfe,  pubiilhcd  by  the  abbe  Saas. 
•Calentius  compofed  this  poem  at  18  years  of  age;  and  finiihed 
it  in  (even  days. 

•  CALLIMACHUS,  an  antient  greek  poet,  was  born  at  Gy- 
rene, a  town  in  Africa ;  but  when,  we  cannot  precifely  deter- 
mine. We  fay  precifely,  becaufe  it  is  agreed,  that  he  llourifhed 
under  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphia  and  Euergetes  ;  and  that 
Berenice,  queen  of  the  latter,  having  confecrated  her.  locks  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  and  a  flattering  aftronomer  having  tranf- 
latcd  them  from  thence  into  a  conftellation  in  the  heavens, 
gave  occafion  to  the  fine  elegy  of  this  poet,  which  we  have  now 
only  in  the  latin  of  Catullus.  His  common  name  Battiades 
pas  made  the  grammarians  ufually  aflign  one  Battus  for  his  fa- 
ther ; 
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ther  ;  but  perhaps  he  may  as  well  derive  that  name  from  king 
Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene,  from  whofe  line,  as  Strabo  af- 
fures  us,  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  defcended.  But  whoever 
was  his  father,  the  poet  has  paid  all  his  duties  and  obligations 
to  him  in  a  mod  delicate  epitaph,  which  we  find  in  the  Antho- 
Iogia  ;  and  which  fhews  that  Martial  had  good  reafon  to  affign 
him,  as  he  has  done,  the  crown  among  the  grecian  writers  of 
the  epigram.  The  old  gentleman  is  fuppofed  thus  to  addrefs  the 
vifitante  at  his  tomb  : 

Stranger !   I  beg-  not  to  be  known,  but  thus, 
Fathcrandfon  of  a  Callimachus. 
Chief  of  a  war,  the  firft  enlarg'd  his  name  ; 
And  the  laft  fung  what  envy  ne'er  fhall  damn, 
For  whom  the  heavenly  mule  admir'd  a  child, 
On  his  grey  hairs  the  goddeis  always  fmil'd. 

Before  Callimachus  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the 
kings  of  ./Egypt,  he  taught  a  fchool  at  Alexandria  ;  and  had  the 
honour  of  educating  Apollonius,  the  author  of  the  Argonautics. 
But  Apollonius  making  an  ungrateful  return  to  his  mafter  for 
the  pains  he  had  taken  with  him,  Call:.nachus  was  provoked 
to  revenge  himfelf  in  an  invective  poem,  called  Ibis ;  which, 
it  is  known,  furnifhed  Ovid  with  a  pattern  and  title  for  a  fatire 
of  the  fame  nature.  Suidas  relates,  that  Callimachus  wrote 
above  800  pieces  ;  of  which  we  have  now  remaining  only  a  few 
hymns  and  epigrams.  Thefe  were  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1675, 
by  the  ingenious  mademoifelie  Le  Fevre,  afterwards  madame 
Dacier,  with  notes  critical  and  learned.  Quintilian  is  very  juf- 
tifiable  in  having  afTerted,  that  Callimachus  was  the  firit  of  all 
the  elegiac  poets. 

We  know  no  more  of  the  time  of  this  poet's  death  than  we  do 
of  that  of  his  birth  ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes  :  for  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  was  his  fcho- 
lar,  was  chofen  by  that  prince  to  the  care  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  after  dying  in  that  office  was  buried  in  Callima- 
chus's  grave  [pj 

CALLISTHENES,  a  native  of  Olinthus,  difciple  and  rela- 
tion of  Ariftotle,  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  expeditions. 
Ariflotle  gave  him  to  his  fcholar,  that  he  might  moderate  the 
fury  of  his  paffions  ;  but  Callifihenes  was  too  deficient  in  the 
aits  of  a   courtier  to  render  truth  iufhcientiy  palatable  to  the 

[p]   For  what  reafon  this  was  done  we  8vo.  cum  notis  variorum,  prcefertim  Eze- 

cannot  guefs,  unlefs   to  make  two  perfons  chielis  Spanhemii,  Gravii,  et  Bentleii,  L. 

friends  when  dead,  who   were  very  great  Bat.  1697;  which,  on  account  of  its  fcarce- 

enemies  when  they  were  living.    Befides  netr.,  ir.  not  to  be  pui  chafed  for  lefs  than  a 

the  edition  of  Call.machus   by   Mrs.    Le  guinea. 
tevre  in  4to.,  there  was  another  in  2  ycI/. 
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prince.  His  animadverfions  on  him  were  more  in  the  haughty 
ftyle  of  a  pedant,  than  in  that  of  an  amiable  philosopher.  He 
placed  his  writings  far  above  the  conquefts  of  the  king  of  .Yia- 
cedon,  who  ought,  faid  he,  "  to  look  for  immortality  more 
from  his  books  than  from  the  madnefs  of  being  the  fon  of  Ju-* 
piter."  Puffed  up  with  vanity  himfelf,  but  detelting  it  in  others, 
he  became  infupportable  to  the  youthful  hero.  Callifthenes  be- 
ing accufed,  in  the  year  328  before  the  christian  asra,  of  con- 
fpiring  againfl  the  life  of  Alexander,  the  prince  eagerly  feized 
that  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  his  cenfor.  "  This  conque- 
ror (fays  the  hiftorian  Juftin),  irritated  again  ft  the  philofopher 
Callifthenes  for  boldly  difapproving  his  resolution  to  make  him- 
felf  adored  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Periia,  pretended  to 
believe  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againft  him  ;  arid 
made  ufe  of  this  pretext  for  cruelly  caufing  Ills  lips,  his  nofe, 
and  his  ears  to  be  cut  off.  In  this  mutilated  condition  he  had 
him  drawn  in  his  retinue,  fhut  up  with  a  dog  in  an  iron  cage, 
to  make  him  an  object  of  horror  and  affrignt  to  his  army.  Ly- 
fimachus,  a  difciple  of  this  virtuous  man,  moved  at  beholding 
him  languifh  in  a  mifery  he  had  brought  en  himfelf  only  by  a 
laudable  franknefs,  procured  him  poifon,  which  at  once  deli- 
vered him  from  his  exquifite  torments  and  fuch  unmerited  in- 
dignity. Alexander,  being  informed  of  it,  was  fo  tranfportcd  with 
rage,  that  he  caufed  Lyfimachus  to  be  expofed  to  the  fury  of  a 
hungry  lion.  The  brave  man,  on  feeing  the  beail  approach 
to  devour  him,  folded  his  cloak  round  his  arm,  plunged  it  down 
his  throat,  and,  tearing  out  his  tongue,  ftretched  him  dead  upon 
the  fpot.  An  exploit  fo  courageous  ftruck  the  king  with  an 
admiration  that  difarmed  his  wrath,  and  made  Lyfimachus 
more  dear  to  him  than  ever."  It  is  reported  that  Alexander 
caufed  thefe  words  to  be  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Callifthenes : 
odi  sophistam  qui  sibi  non  sap  it.  In  the  viith  vol.  of  me- 
moirs of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  of  Paris  may  be  ken  fome 
curious  refearches  on  the  life  and  writings  of  this  philofopher 
by  the  abbe  Sevin.  The  philofophers  that  fucceeded  Callifthe- 
nes thought  it  their  duty  (fays  jvl.  Hardion)  to  avenge  their 
brother  by  launching  out  into  furious  declamations  againli  the 
memory  of  Alexander,  whofe  criminality,  according  to  Seneca, 
was  never  to  be  effaced.  Let  hiftorians  particularize  as  they 
will  the  brilliant  actions  of  the  macedonian  conqueror,  Seneca 
will  always  make  this  the  burthen  of  the  panegyric  :  But  he  was 
the  murderer  of  Callifthenes  ! 

CALLISTUS  (Johannes  Andronicus),  was  one  of  thofe 
learned  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  bringing  learning 
into  the  Weft,  after  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  14^3.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Theffalonica,  and 
afterwards  to  have  fettled  in  Conftantinople  •,  where  he  was  a 

profeffor 
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profefTor  of  the  peripatetic  philofophy,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  learning.  When  that  city  was  taken,  he  fled 
with  many  others  into  Italy,  and  fixed  his  refidence  firft  at 
Rome,  where  he  profeifed  to  teach  the  greek  language,  and  to 
read  lectures  upon  Ariftotle's  philofophy.  But,  not  meeting 
with  encouragement  fufficient  to  maintain  him,  he  moved  next 
to  Florence,  where  he  had  a  vaft  concourfe  of  difciples  ;  among 
whom  were  Angelus  Politianus,  Janus  Pannonius,  Georgius 
Valla,  and  others  of  the  fame  rank.  When  he  had  fpent  feveral 
years  in  Italy,  he  went  into  France,  hoping  for  greater  advan- 
tages there  than  he  had  yet  obtained  ;  but  being  very  old  when 
he  went,  he  died  in  a  fhort  time  after  he  arrived  Pannonius 
fpeaks  of  him  in  a  poem,  as  teaching  Homer,  Demofthenes, 
and  reading  lectures  upon  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  at  Florence  ; 
and  others  have  reprefented  him,  as  net  only  a  learned,  but  as 
an  honeft,  good-natured,  and  worthy  man.  There  arefomfe 
greek  manufcripts  in  being  with  his  name  upon  them  ;  one  par- 
ticularly was  in  the  king  of  France's  library  at  Paris  intituled,  A 
monody  upon  the  miferies  of  Conflantinople.  There  are  fome 
philofophical  and  moral  pieces  in  manufcript,  which  are  alfo 
afcribed  to  him. 

CALLOT  (James),  a  famous  engraver,  fon  of  John  Callot, 
herald  of  arms  in  Lorrain,  was  defcended  from  an  antient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Nancy  in  1593.  He  did  not  intend, 
however,  that  the  antiquity  and  noblenefs  of  his  family  mould 
fupply  the  necefTary  accomplifhments  of  a  gentleman  ;  and 
therefore  we  find  him  cherifhing,  from  almoft  his  infancy,  a 
tafte  and  fpirit  for  the  belles  lettres,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  arts. 
When  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  he  fet  off  for  Rome,  with- 
out acquainting  any  body,  in  order  to  fee  the  many  curiofities 
there  he  had  heard  fo  much  talk  of;  but  his  cafh  failing,  he 
joined  himfelf  to  a  party  of  Bohemians,  who  were  going  into 
Italy,  and  went  with  them  to  Florence.  There  he  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  an  officer  of  the  great  duke,  who  put 
him  out  to  learn  defigning  under  a  fkilful  painter  and  engraver. 
Afterwards  he  got  to  Rome,  where  he  was  known  by  a  mer- 
chant of  Nancy,  and  fent  immediately  home  to  his  parents. 
When  he  was  about  14  years  of  age  he  gave  them  the  flip  again, 
and  directed  his  courfe  towards  Rome  •,  but  he  happened  upon 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  at  Turin  about  bufinefs,  and  was 
brought  back  a  fecond  time  to  Nancy.  His  paflion,  however, 
for  feeing  Rome  being  ftill  as  warm  as  ever,  his  father  at  length 
gave  him  leave  to  go  ;  and  he  went  in  the  train  of  a  gentleman 
whom  the  duke  of  Lorrain  fent  to  the  pope. 

When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  learned  to  defign  and  engrave 
from    Philip  ThomafTin  of  Troyes   in   Champagne,   who    had 
fettled  in  that  city.     Afterwards  he  removed  to  Florence^  where  _ 
7  the* 
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the  great  duke  employed  him  with  feveral  ether  excellent  work- 
men. Callot  at  that  time  began  to  defign  in  miniature,  and  had 
fo  happy  a  genius  for  it,  that  he  became  incomparable  in  that 
way  He  quitted  his  graver,  and  ufed  aquafortis,  becaufe  this 
was  both  the  quickeft  way  of  working,  and  gave  more  ftrength 
and  fpirit  to  the  performance.  After  the  great  duke's  death, 
he  began  to  have  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  own  country ; 
and  about  that  very  time,  prince  Charles,  coming  through  Flo- 
rence, and  being  uncommonly  (truck  with  tome  of  his  curious 
pieces,  perfuaded  Callot  to  go  along  with  him  to  Lorrain,  and 
promiled  him  a  good  falary  from  his  father-in-law  Henry,  the 
reigning  duke.  Callot  attended  him,  and  had  a  confiderable 
penfion  fettled  upon  him  ;  and,  being  in  his  3 2d  year,  he  took 
a  wife,  who  wa-i  a  woman  of  family.  His  reputation  was  now 
fpread  all  over  Europe,  infomuch  that  the  infanta  of  Spain  fent 
for  him  to  Brufiels,  when  the  marquis  of  Spinola  was  laving 
liege  to  Breda,  that  he  might  firit  draw,  and  afterwards  engrave, 
as  he  did,  the  fiege  of  that  town.  He  went  to  France  in  1628, 
when  Louis  XIII.  made  him  defign  and  engrave  the  fiege  of  Ro- 
chelle  and  the  ifle  of  Rhe.  After  he  had  been  amply  recom- 
penfed  by  that  monarch,  he  returned  to  Nancy  ;  where  he  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  bufinefs  of  engraving  fo  afliduoufly,  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  left  1 380  pieces  of  his  own  doing  :  a  prodigious 
number  for  fo  fhort  a  life  as  his  !  When  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
Gallon  of  France,  withdrew  into  Lorrain,  he  made  him  engrave 
feveral  filver  ftamps,  and  went  to  his  houfe  two  hours  every 
day  to  learn  to  draw.  In  1631,  when  the  king  of  France  had 
reduced  Nancy,  he  fent  for  Callot  to  engrave  that  new  conqueft, 
as  he  had  done  Rochelle;  but  Callot  begged  to  be  excufed, 
becaufe  that  being  a  Lorrainer  he  could  not  do  any  thing  fo 
much  againft  the  honour  of  his  prince  and  country.  The  king 
was  not  difpleafed  at  his  anfwer,  but  faid,  "  The  duke  of  Lor- 
rain was  very  happy  in  having  fuch  faithful  and  affectionate  fub- 
jects."  Some  of  the  courtiers  infmuated,  that  he  ought  to  be 
forced  to  do  it ;  to  which  Callot,  when  it  was  told  him,  replied 
with  great  firmnefs,  "  That  he  would  fooner  cut  off  his  thumb 
than  be  obliged  to  do  any  thing  againft  his  honour."  But  the 
king,  inftead  of  forcing  him,  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into 
France,  by  offering  to  fettle  upon  him  a  very  large  penfion  ;  to 
which  Callot  anfwered,  "  That  he  could  not  leave  his  country 
and  birth-place,  but  that  there  he  would  always  be  ready  to 
ferve  his  majefty."  Neverthelefs,  when  he  afterwards  found 
the  ill  condition  Lorrain  was  reduced  toby  the  taking  of  Nancv, 
he  projected  a  fcheme  of  returniflg'TOtn  his  wife  to  Florence ; 
bat  was  hindered  from  executing  it  by  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  28th  of  March  163b,  when  he  was  only  43  years 
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of  2ge[<^J  He  was  buried  in  the  cloiftef  of  the  cordeliers  at 
Nancy,  where  his  anceftors  lay  5,  and  had  an  epitaph  inferibed 
upon  a  piece  of  black  marble,  on  which  was  engraved  a  half 
portrait  of  himfelf. 

CALMET  (Attgustin),  a  Frenchman,  born  in  1672.  He 
became  a  benedi£tine  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Vannes  in  1688, 
and  difcovered  early  a  flrong  difpofition  towards  the  oriental 
languages.  After  having  taught  philofophy  and  theology  to  his 
younger  brethren,  he  was  fent,  in  1704,  as  fub-prior  to  the  ab~ 
\>ey  of  Munfter  ;  and  there  formed  a  fociety  of  eight  or  ten, 
whofe  fole  object:  was  to  be  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures. 
Here  he  compofed  part  o"f  his  commentaries,  which  father  Ma- 
billon  and  the  abbe  Duguet  prevailed  on  him  to  publifh  in 
irench  rather  than  latin  [Rj.  His  labours  were  recompenfed 
by  his  being  nominated  abbot  of  St.  Leopold  de  Nanci  in  17 18, 
and  afterwards  of  Senones  in  1728  j  in  which  laft  houfe  he  died 
in  1757. 

Calmet,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  collected  evejy  thing  that 
had  any  relation  to  the  fubject  he  was  upon,  but  it  is  feldom 
that  he  makes  his  reader  think.  He  deals  abundantly  more  in 
facts  than  in  reflections  ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  many  of 
his  facts  are  curious  and  intereUing  Indeed,  a  man -who  wrote 
i'o  much  could  fcarcely  have  any  time  to  think. 


[qj  Ourcounrryman  Evelyn,  who  was  a 
very  good  judge  of  his  merit,  fpeaks  of  him 
as  one  who  "  gave  the  utmoft  reputation  to 
his  art  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  attained, 
if  ever  anv  did,  to  itsfublimity;  and  beyond 
which  it  feems  not  poflible  for  human  in- 
duftry  to  reach,  especially  for  figures  in 
little  :  though  he  has  likewife  published 
fomt  in  great,  as  boldly  and  mafterly  per- 
formed as  can  poffibly  be  imagined.  What 
a  lofs,  favs  he,  it  has  been  to  the  virtuofi, 
that  he  did  not  more  delight  in  thofe  of  a 
greater  volume  !  tuch  as  once  he  graved 
at  Florence,  do  fufficiently  teftiiy,  and 
which  likewife  have  exalted  his  incom- 
parable talent  to  the  fupremeft  point." 
Then  enumerating  fome  of  his  principal 
performances,  as  his  St.  Paul  ;  the  demo- 
niac cured,  after  Andrea  Rofcoli ;  a  ma- 
donna after  Andrea  del  Sart.-)  ;  St-  Luke's 
fair  dedicated  to  Cofmo  di  Medicis ;  the 
murderer  of  the  holy  innocents  ;  the  duke 
of  Lorrain's  palace  anJ  garden  at  Nancy; 
<he  entrance  of  the  gieat  duke,  with  all 
the  fcenes  and  reprefentations  at  the  duke 
of  Florence's  nuptials  ;  the  cattrfalco 
erected  at  the  emperor  Matthias's  'death  ; 
the  famous  fiege  rof  Rochelle,  &c.  ike.  he 
concludes  his  account  of  the  ftupendous 
works  of  this  inimitable  mailer,  with  ob- 
fer.ving,  "  (b»t  his  point  and  manner  of 


etching  was  nothing  inferior,  nay  fbme« 
times  even  exceeded,  the  moft  Ikilful  bu- 
rin. Sculptura,  or  the  hiftory  and  art  of 
chalcography,  p.  87. 

[r]  He  was  a  man  of  raft  erudition, 
and  a  moll  voluminous  writer  :  as  witneff- 
eth  the  following  lift.  1.  A  literal  com- 
mentary upon  all  the  books  of  the  old  and 
new  teftament,  23  vols.  4to.  Thefe  were 
printing  from  1707  to  J  7 16,  and  after- 
wards abridged  into  14  vols.  4(0.  a.  DiP-f 
fertationsand  prefaces  of  his  commentaries, 
printed  feparately  with  19  new  differta- 
tions,  3  vols'.  4to.  Perhai'S  there  are  none 
of  his  writings  more  ufeful  than  thefe. 
3.  The  hiftory  of  the  old  and  new  tefta- 
went,  4  vols.  4to.  This  was  intended  for 
an  introduction  to  Fleury's  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory.  4.  An  hiftorical,  critical,  and 
chronological  dictionary  otiqlae  bible.  Here 
every  thing  in  his  commentaries  is  reduced 
to  alphabetical  t.rder.  5.  Ecelefiafticat 
and  civil  hiftory  of  Lorrain,  3  vols,  folio. 
6.  Bibliotheque  of  the  writers  of  Loyain, 
folio.  7.  Univerfal  hiftory,  facred  and 
profane,  15  vols.  4to.  of  which  eight  only" 
were  printed.  8.  Diftertations  upon  ap- 
paritions, demons,  witches,  Ike.  9.  Lite- 
1  al,  hiftorical,  and  moral  commentary  upon 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  4to.  All  theCj 
work;  arc  written  in  the  trench  language. 

CALMO 
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CALMO  (Andrew),  born  at  Venice  about  the  year  15 10, 
iVas  famous  both  as  a  comedian  and  an  author.  He  compofed 
everal  comedies  in  profe,  of  which  the  bell  is  his  Rodiana,  which 
n  fact  belongs  to  him,  though  printed  under  the  name  of  Ruz- 
sante.  There  is  alfo  by  him  a  volume  of  letters,  intituled, 
Lettre  piacevoli,  Venice,  1684,  8vo.  which  had  a  great  run  in 
:heir  day.  Thefe  letters,  as  well  as  almoft  all  his  other  works, 
ire  written  in  the  Venetian  dialect.  Calmo  died  at  Venice  in 
|f  7 1. 

CALPRENEDE  (Gautier  de  la),  was  born  atCahors  about 
he  year  161 2.  He  was  gentleman  inordinary  to  the  king.  He 
vas  the  firlt  that  brought  into  talle  long  romances.  The  merit 
)f  thole  romances  lay  in  the  adventures,  the  intrigue  whereof 
vas  not  without  art,  and  which  were  not  impofiible,  though 
hey  were  almoft  incredible.  On  the  contrary,  Boiardo,  Ari- 
)ito,  and  Taflb  had  loaded  their  poetical  romances  with  fictions 
iltogether  unnatural.  But  the  charms  of  their  poetry,  the  in- 
lumerable  beauties  of  the  epifodes,  and  their  marvellous  allego- 
ies,  efpecially  in  Ariofto's  performances,  make  them  immortal ; 
vhereas  the  works  of  La  Calprenede,  as  well  as  the  other  large 
■omances,  are  fallen  into  difcredit  on  account  of  the  improve- 
fient  of  the  ftage.  The  good  tragedies  and  operas  are  filled 
vith  much  more  fentiments  than  thofe  voluminous  perform- 
mces  :  thefe  fentiments  are  better  exprefled,  and  the  knowledge 
)f  the  human  heart  better  Searched  into.  Thus  Racine  and 
^uinaut,  who  have  imitated  a  little  the  ftyle  of  thole  romances, 
lave  made  them  forgotten,  in  fpeaking  to  the  heart  a  language 
nore  true,  more  affecting,  and  more  harmonious.  La  Calpre- 
lede  died  in  1663. 

CALPURNIUS,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  flourifhed  in  281, 
vas  the  reputed  author  of  (even  eclogues  addrelled  to  Neme- 
lian,  under  the  name  of  Melibceus,  of  which  the  firft,  the 
ourth,  and  feventh  turn  chiefly  upon  politics,  the  others  are 
laftoral  fictions.  Specimens  of  his  poetry  may  be  feen  in  the 
th  vol.  of  Crevier's  Roman  Hiftory. 

CALVART  (Dekys),  a  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1552, 

pened  a   fchool  at  Bologna  in  Italy,   from  whence  proceeded 

uido,     Albano,     Dominiehino,    and    many    other      mailers 

orthy  of    being  his  difciples.     Calvart  poilefled  all  the  fci-* 

nces  that  were  either  neceflary  or  ufeful  to  the  art  of  paint- 

g  ;  fuch  as  architecture,  perfpective,  and  anatomy.     His  moll 

markable  pictures  are  at  Bologna,  at   Rome,   and  at  Reggio. 

hey  are  highly  valued  for  difpofition,  ordonnance,  dignity  and 

)louring.     Calvart  died  at  Bologna  in  1619,  at  the  age  of  67. 

CALVERT  (George),  defcended  from  the  antientand  noble 

)ule  of  Calvert,   in  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and  afterwards 

•eated  lord  Baltimore,  was  born  at  Kipling  in  Yorkshire,  about 

Vol.  III.  T  1582. 
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15S2.     In  1593  lie  became  a  commoner  of  Trinity  college  Itl 
Oxford,  and  in  Feb.  15Q7  be  took  die  degree  of  B.  A.     At  bis 
return  from  bis  travels  be  was  made  fecretary  to  Robert  Cecil, 
one  of  tbe  principal   fecretaries  of  flate  to  James  I.  who  con- 
tinued him  in  his  fervice,  when  be  was  raifed  to  tbe  office  of  lord 
bigb-treafurer.     Aug.  30,   1605,  when  James  was  entertained 
by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  he  was  created    M.  A.  with  feve- 
ral  noblemen  and  gentlemen.     Afterwards  he  was  made  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  161 7  received  tbe  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.    Feb.  1610  be  was  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  fecretaries  of  ilate.     1  hinking  tbe  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham bad  been  the  'chief  inftrument   of  his  preferment,  he 
prefented  him  with  a  jewel  of  great  Value  :  but  the  duke  re- 
turned it,  acknowledging  he  had  no  hand  in  his  advancement, 
for  that  his  majefty  alone  had  made  choice  of  him  on  account  of 
his  great  abilities.     May   16-20  the   king  granted  him  a  yearly  i 
penfion  of  loool.  out  of  tbe  cuftoms.     After  having  held  the 
feals  about  five  years,  he  refigned  them  in  1624,  frankly  own-; 
ing  to  the  king,  that  he  was  become  a  roman  catholic.     The 
king,   neverthelefs,  continued    him    a   privy   counfellor  all  bi; 
reign;    and   in   Feb.   1625   created  him   (by  the   name   of  fii  | 
George  Calvert  of  Danbywiike  in  Yorkfhire,  knight)  baron  0  j 
Baltimore   in  tbe.  county  of  Longford  in   Ireland.     He  was  a  | 
that  time  a  representative  in  parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Ox  i 
ford. 

While  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  bad  obtained  a  patent  fo  j 
him  and  his  heirs  to  be  abfolute  lord  and  proprietor  (with  th  J 
royalties  of  a  count-palatine)  of  the   province  of  Avalon  i  1 
Newfoundland.     This  name  he  gave  it  from  Avalon  in  Somei  .,< 
fetfhire,  whereon  Glaftonbury  (lands,  tbe  firft-fruits  of  chriltu  I 
rrity  in  Britain,  as  the  other  was  in  that  part  ol   America.     Hi: 
Jaid  out  2500  1.   in    advancing  this  new  plantation,   and  built  I. 
handfoirie  houfe  in  Ferryland.     After  tbe  death  of  king  Jamel 
he  went  twice  to  Newfoundland.     "When   M.  de  l'Arade,  wii  I 
three  french   men  of  war,  bad   reduced  tbe  englifh  fifhernul: 
there  to  great  extremity,  lord  Baltimore,  with  two  fliips  mannc  I 
at  bis  own  expence,  drove  away  the  French,  taking  60  of  the  I 
prisoners,  and  relieved   the  Englifh.     Neverthelefs,  finding  rl 
•  plantation  vcrv  much  expoled  to  tbe  infults  of  the  French, 
at  raft  determined  to  abandon  it.     He  went  to  Virginia;  aiJ 
having  viewed  the  neighbouring  country,  returned  to  Englar,* 
and  obtained  from  Charles  1.  (who  had  as  great  a  regard  forhitl 
-  as  James  had)  a  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  Maryland  J 
the  ncrth  of  Virginia.    He  died  at  London  April  19,  1632,  Li 
fore  the  grant  was  made  out  ;  but  his  ion  Cecil  Calvert,  k« 
Baltimore,  who  had  been  at  Virginia,  took  it  out  in  his  oujjj 
name,  and  the  patent  bear*  date,  June  2o,  1O32.     lie  was  \ 


he 
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hold  it  of  the  crown  of  England  in  common  foccage,  as  of  the 
manor  of  Wind  for  ;  paying  yearly,  on  Eaiter  Tuefday,  two  in- 
dian  arrows  of  thofe  parts  at  the  caftle  of  Windfor,  and  the 
fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  ore  that  fhould  be  found  therein. 
King  Charles  himfelf  gave  that  province  the  name  of  Mary- 
land, in  honour  of  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The  firft  co- 
lony fent  thither  confifted  of  about  200  people,  roman  catho- 
lics, the  chief  of  whom  were  gentlemen  of  good  families.  Since 
the  firft  planting  of  this  colony,  in  1634,  it  is  become  very  con- 
siderable and  flourifhing,  being  chiefly  peopled  with  roman  ca- 
tholics, who  have  tranfplanted  themfelves  thither,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  penal  laws  made  againft  them  in  England.  The  Bal- 
timore family  were  in  danger  of  lofing  their  property  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  by  the  act  which  requires  all  roman  ca- 
tholic heirs  to  profefs  the  proteftant  religion,  on  pain  of  being 
deprived  of  their  eftates  :  but  this  was  prevented  by  their  pro- 
felling  the  proteftant  religion. 

George,  the  firft  lord,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Dun- 
ftan's  in  the  weft,  in  Eleef-ftreet.  As  to  his  character,  Lloyd 
fays,  "  he  was  the  only  ftatefman,  that,  being  engaged  to  a  de- 
cried party  [the  roman  catholics],  managed  his  bufinefs  with 
that  great  refpett  for  all  fides,  that  all  who  knew  him  applauded 
him,  and  none  that  had  any  tiling  to  do  with  him  complained 
of  him  [sj\ 

CALVERT  (James),  the  fon  of  Robert  Calvert,  a  grocer  and 
fherifFof  York,  was  born  on  the  Pavement  in  that  antient  city  : 
lie  was  of  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  contemporary  with  the  fa- 
mous archbifhop  Tillotfon.  He  was  bred  up  under  Mr.  David 
Clarkfon,  and  was  a  graduate  in  the  univerfity.  He  had  been 
"or  feveral  years  at  TopclifF,  when  he  was  fileuced  by  the  a£t  of 
uniformity  ;  after  which  he  retired  to  York,  lived  privately,  but 
.ludied  hard;  and  there  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  learned  book 
:oncerning  the  ten  tribes,  intituled  Naphthali,  feu  collu£tatio 
:heologica  de  reditu  decern  tribuum,  converfione  Judaeorum  et 
nenf.  Ezekielis,  Lond.  4to.  1672.  This  book  he  dedicated  to 
)ifbop  Wilkins,  on  whom  he  waited  at  Scarborough  Spaw,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Williams  of  York,  Bifhop  Wilkins  received 
dm  with  much  refpeet,  and  encouraged  him  to  live  in  hopes  of 
comprehension.  About  the  year  16715  he  became  chaplain  to 
ir  William  Strickland  of  Boynton,  where  he  continued  feveral 
ears,  preaching  and  educating  his  fon,  till  both  he  and  his  lady 
ied  ;  then  he  removed  to  Hull,  and  from  thence  into  Northum- 
berland, to  fir  William  Middleton's,  where  he  conflantly  exer- 

H  He   wrote,  t.  Carmen  funebre  in  4.  The  anfwer  of  Tom  Te'i  Truth.  5.  The 

'.Hen.  Untor.um  ad   Gallos  bis  legatum,  practice  or'  princes,  and    t.  The  lament 

'Hjue  nuper  fato  I'undum.     2.  Speeches  tion  of  the  k'.r'i. 
iruent.    3 .  Various  letters  of  ll»ie. 
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cifed  his  function  as  chaplain,  educated  his  only  {"on,  was  left 
tutor  to  him  when  his  father  died,  and  was  very  careful  of  his 
education  both  at  home  and  in  Cambridge.  He  died  in  De- 
cember 1698. 

CALVIN  (John),  one  of  the  chief  reformers  of  the  church 
in  the  xvith  century,  was  born  at   Noyon  in  Picardy,  July  10, 
1^09.     He  was  inftructed  in  grammar  learning  at  Paris  under 
Maturinus  Corderius,  and  ftudied  philofophy   in  the   college  of 
Montaigu  under  a  fpanifh  profeffor.    His  father,  who  difcovered 
many  marks  of  his  early  piety,  particularly  in  his  rcprehenfions 
of  the  vices  of  his   companions,  defigned  liim   for  the  church, 
and  got  him  presented,  Slay  21,  1521,  to  the  chapel  of  Notre 
"Dame  de  la  Gefme,  in  the  church  of  Noyon.    In  1527  he  was 
prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Marteville,  which  he  exchanged  in 
1529  for  the  reiftory  of  Pont  l'Eveque  near  Noyon.      His  father 
afterwards  changed  his  refolution,  and   would  have  him  ftudy 
law  ;  to  which  Calvin,  who,  by  reading  the  fcriptures,  had  con- 
ceived a  diflike  to  the  fuperftitions  of  popery,  readily  confented, 
and  refigned  the  chapel 'of  Gefme  antf.the  rectory  of  Pont  l'E- 
veque in  1534:  he  had  never  been  in  prieft's  orders,  and  be- 
longed to  the  church  only  by  having  received  the  tonfure.    He 
was  fent  to   Itudy  the  law  iirit  under  Peter  de  l'Etoile  (Petrus 
Stella)   at  Orleans,  and  afterwards   under   Andrew  Alciat   at 
Bourges.     He  made  a  great  progrefs  in  that  fcience,   and  im- 
proved no  lefs  in  the  knowledge  of  divinity  by  his  private  flu- 
dies.     At  Bourges  he  applied    to   the  greek  tongue,  under  the 
direction  of  profeiibr  Wolmar.   His  father's  death  having  called 
him  back  to  Noyon,  he  It;,  id  there  a  lhort  time,  and  then  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Seneca's  treatife  de 
Clementia,  being  at  this  time  about  24.     Having  put  his  name 
in  latin  to  this  piece,  he  laid  afide  his  furname  Cauvin,  for  that 
of  Calvin,  llyling  himfelf  in  the  title-page  Lucius  Calvinus  civis 
romanus.     He   foon   made  himfelf  known  at  Paris  to  fuch  as 
had  privately  embraced  the  reformation.     A  fpeech  of  Nicho- 
las Cop,  rector  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  of  which  Calvin  fur- 
nifhed  the   materials,  having  greatly  difpleafed  the    Sorbonne 
and  the  parliament,  gave  rife  to  a  perfecution  againft  the  pro- 
tectants •,  and  Calvin,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken  in  the 
college  of  Forteret,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Xaintonge,  after  hav- 
ing had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  the  queen  of  Navarre. 
who  laid  this  firft  ftorm  raifed  againft  the  proteilants.     Calvir 
returned  to  Paris  in    1534.     This  year  the  reformed  met  witl 
feverc  treatment,  which  determined  him  to  leave  France,  afte- 
publishing  a  treatife   againft   thofe  who  believe  that  departec 
fouls  are  in  a  kind  of  ileep.     He  retired  to  Balil,  where  he  ltu 
died  hebrew  :  at  this   time  he  publilhed  his  Inftitutions   of  th 
chriltian  religion  ;  a  work  well  adapted  to  fpread   his  fame 
6  thoug' 
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though  he  himfelf  was  defirous  of  living  in  obfcurity.  It  is  de- 
ducted to  the  french  king,  Francis  I.  This  prince  being  folli- 
citous,  according  to  Beza,  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  the  proteft- 
ants  in  Germany,  and  knowing  that  they  were  highly  incenfed 
by  the  cruel  perfections  which  their  brethren  fuffered  in 
France,  he,  by  advice  of  William  de  Bellay,  reprefented  to 
them,  that  he  had  only  puniihed  certain  cnthufiafts,  who  fub- 
ftituted  their  own  imaginations  in  the  place  of  God's  word,  and 
deipiied  the  civil  magistrate.  Calvin,  itung  with  indignation  at 
this  wicked  evafion,  wrote  this  work  as  an  apology  for  the  pro- 
tectants who  were  burnt  for  their  religion  in  France.  The  de- 
dication to  Francis  I.  is  one  of  the  three  that  have  been  highly 
admired-:  that  of  Thuanus  to  his  hiftory,  and  Cafaubon's  to  Po- 
lybius,  are  the  two  others  This  treatife,  when  firtt  published 
in  1  q 35,  was  only  a  fketch  of  a  larger  work.  The  complete 
editions,  both  in  latin  and  in  french,  with  the  authors  laft  addi- 
tions and  corrections,  did  not  appear  till  1558.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  Calvin  went  to  Italy  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 
duchefs  of  Ferrara,  a  lady  of  eminent  piety,  by  whom  he  was 
very  kindly  received.  From  Italy  he  came  back  to  France,  and 
having  fettled  his  private  affairs,  he  purpofed  to  go  to  .Strasbourg 
or  Baiil,  in  companv  with  his  fole  furviving  brother  Antony 
Calvin  •,  but  as  the  roads  were  not  fafe  on  account  of  the  war, 
except  through  the  duke  of  Savoy's  territories,  he  cliofe  that 
road.  "This  was  a  particular  direction  of  Providence,"  fays 
Bayle  ;  "  it  was  his  deftiny  that  he  fhould  fettle  at  Geneva, 
and  when  he  was  wholly  intent  on  going  farther,  he  found 
himfelf  detained  by  an  order  from  heaven,  it  I  may  fo 
fpeak."  William  Farel,  a  man  of  a  warm  enthufiaftic  temper, 
ivho  had  in  vain  ufed  many  entreaties  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to 
be  his  fellow-labourer  in  that  part  of  the  Ford's  vineyard,  at 
laft  folemnly  declared  to  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if  he 
would  not  itay,  the  curie  of  God  would  attend  him  wherever 
le  went,  as  feeking  himfelf  and  not  Chrift.  Calvin  therefore 
.vas  obliged  to  comply  with  the  choice  which  the  confiltory  and 
nagiftrates  of  Geneva  made  of  him,  with  the  confent  of  the 
)eopie,  to  be  one  of  their  miniilers,  and  profeflbr  of  divinity. 
"le  wanted  to  undertake  only  this  laft  office,  and  not  the  other  ; 
>ut  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  take  both  upon  him,  in  Auguft 
536.  The  year  followiug  he  made  all  the  people  declare,  upon 
>ath,  their  affent  to  a  confeffion  of  faith,  which  contained  a  re- 
mnciation  of  popery  ;  and  becaufe  this  reformation  in  doctrine 
lid  not  put  an  entire  Itop  to  the  immoralities  that  prevailed  at 
-icneva,  nor  banilh  that  lpirit  of  facTion  which  had  fet  the  prin- 
ipal  families  at  variance,  Calvin,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues, 
leclared,  that  they  could  not  celebrate  the  facrament  whilit 
hey  kept  up  their  animofitics,  and  trampled  on  the  difcipline 
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of  the  church.  He  alio  intimated,  that  he  could  not  fubmit  to 
the  regulation  which  the  fynod  of  the  canton  of  Berne  had 
lately  made  [t~).  Whereupon  the  fyndics  of  Geneva  fummoned 
nn  afTembly  of  the  people  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  Calvin, 
Farel,  and  another  minifler,  fhould  leave  the  town  in  two  days, 
for  refufing  to  adminifter  the  facrament.  Calvin  retired  to 
Strafbourg,  and  eftabliihed  a  french  church  in  that  city,  of  which 
he  was  the  firft  minifter  :  he  was  alfo  appointed  to  be  profelTor 
of  divinity  there.  During  his  ftay  at  Strafbourg,  he  continued 
to  give  many  marks  of  his  affection  for  the  church  of  Geneva ; 
as  appears,  amongft  other  things,  by  the  anfwer  which  he  wrote 
in  1539,  to  the  beautiful  but  artful  letter  of  cardinal  SadoLefl 
bifhop  of  Carpentras,  inviting  the  people  of  Geneva  to  return 
into  the  bofom  of  the  romifli  church.  Two  years  after,  the 
divines  of  Strafbourg  being  very  deiirous  that  he  fhould  3  Hi  ft  at 
the  diet,  which  the  emperor  had  appointed  to  be  held  at  "Worms 
and  at  Ratifbon,  for  accommodating  the  religious  difference,  he 
went  thither  with  Buccr,  and  had  a  conference  with  Melanc-; 
thon.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Geneva  (the  fyndics  who  pro-* 
moted  his  banifhment  being  now  fome  of  them  executed,  and 
others  forced  to  fly  their  country  for  their  crimes)  entreated 
him  fo  earneftly  to  return  to  them,  that  at  laft  he  confentcd. 
He  arrived  at  Geneva  Sept.  13,  1^41,  to  the  great  fatisfaclion 
both  of  the  people  and  the  magiftrates  ;  and  the  firft  thing  he 
did,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  eftablifh  a  form  of  church  discipline, 
and  a  confiftorial  jurifdicYion,  invelted  with  the  power  of  in- 
flicting cenfurcs  and  canonical  punifhments,  as  far  as  excom- 
munication inclufively.  This  ftep  was  exclaimed  againft  by 
many,  as  a  revival  of  romifh  tyranny  :  neverthelcfs  it  was  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  new  canon  being  paffed  into  a  law,  in  I 
an  afTembly  of  the  whole  people,  held  on  Nov.  20,  1541  ;  and 
the  clergy  and  laity  folemnly  promifed  to  conform  to  it  for  ever. 
Agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  this  confiftorial  chamber,  which  fome 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  inquilition,  Calvin  proceeded  to  molt 
unwarrantable  lengths ;  to  which  indeed  he  was  but  too  eafily 
impelled  by  a  natural  warmth  and  unrelenting  hardnefs  oi  tern-? 
per.  Michael  Servetus,  a  phyfician,  having  written  to  him  fome 
letters  upon  the  myftery  of  the  trinity,  which  appeared  to  con- 
tain heterodox  notions,  he  actually  made  them  the  ground-work 
of  a  perfecution  againft  him  •,  and  this  persecution  did  not  ceafe 
or  flop  in  its  progrefs,  till  the  unhappy  culprit  was  configncd  tc 
the  flames.     This  pious  reformer  forgot  that  he  was  exercifinjg 

[t]    The  church  of  Geneva  made  ufe  of  at  I.aufanne,   that  the  church  of  Gcnev; 

leavened  bread  in   the    holy  communion,  fhould  be    requited    to  reltore  the   uie  o] 

had  removed  all  the  baptifmar  fonts  out  c,t  unleavened    bread,    the    baptil'mal    fonts  j 

the   churches,   and    obfeivcil    r»o   holidays  and  the  obierv.ition  of    the    fe..fti.      Thefi 

but  Fundays.     Thefe    three   things   were  were  the  regulations  to  which   Calvin  re 

difapproved  by  the  churches  of  :lie  canton  fuled  to  fubmit. 
sf  Jkrne,  who  made  an  al\  in  a  fynod  hc,i 
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that  fpirlt  of  intolerance  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  had  (o 
much  contributed  to  drive  him  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and 
he  is  a  ftrong  example  to  countenance  the  well  known  aphorifm, 
that  "  Priefts  of  all  religions  are  the  fame  ;"  that  is,  will  be  per- 
secutors when  they  can.  The  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Calvin 
aliened,  on  all  occafions,  the  rights  of  his  conliitory,  procured 
him  many  enemies  :  but  nothing  daunted  him  •,  and  one  would 
hardly  believe,  if  there  were  not  unquestionable  proofs  of  it, 
that,  amidft  all  the  commotions  at  home,  he  could  take  fo  much 
care  as  he  did  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  Poland,  and  write  lb  many  books  and  letters  [u  J. 
He  did  more  by  his  pen  than  by  his  pretence  ;  neverthelefs,  on 
fome  occafions  he  acted  in  perion,  particularly  at  Francfort  in 
1556,  whither  he  went  to  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  which 
divided  the  french  church  in  that  city.  lie  was  always  employed  ; 
having  almoft  conflantly  his  pen  in  his  hand,  even  when  fick- 
nefs  confined  him  to  his  bed ;  and  he  continued  the  difcharge 
of  all  thofe  duties,  which  his  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  the 
churches  impofed  on  him,  till  the  day  of  Ids  death,  Way  27, 
1564.  He  was  a  man  whom  God  had  endowed  with  very  emi- 
nent talents;  a  clear  underftanding,  a  folid  judgment,  and  a 
happy  memory  [x]  :  he  was  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  indefati- 
gable writer,  and  poiTelied  of  very  extenfive  learning,  and  a  great 
zeal  for  truth.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  who  was  not  laviih  of  his 
praife,  could  not  forbear  admiring  Calvin  :  none  of  the  com- 
mentators, he  laid,  had  hit  fo  well  the  fenfe  of  the  prophets  ; 
and  he  particularly  commended  him  for  not  attempting  to  com- 
ment the  book  of  the  Revelation.  We  learn  from  Guy  Patin, 
that  many  of  the  roman  catholics  would  do  juftice  to  Calvin's 
merit,  if  they  dared  to  fpeak  their  minds.  One  cannot  help 
laughing  at  thofe  who  have  been  fo  flupid  as  to  accufe  him  of 
having  been  a  lover  of  wine,  good  chear,  money,  &c.  Artful 
[tenderers  would  have  owned  that  he  was  fober  by  conflitution, 
and  that  he  was  not  foilicitous  to  heap  up  riches.  That  a  man 
who  had  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  and  fuch  an  authority, 
fhould  yet  have  had  but  a  falary  of  100  crowns,  and  refufe  to 
accept  of  more  ;  and  after  living  55  years  with  the  utmolt  fru- 
gality, mould  leave  but  300  crowns  to  his  heirs,  including  the 
value  of  his  library,  which  fold  very  dear,  is  fomething  fo  he- 
roical,  that  one  muft  have  loft  all  feeling  not  to  admire  it.  When 
Calvin  took  his  leave  of  the  people  of  Stralbourg,  to  return  to 

[t  j  The  edition  of  his  works  publifhed  he  had  ken  but  once  ;  and  that  whin  he 
at  UcDcva,  contains  u  volumes  in  tolio  ;  was  interrupted  lor  feveral  hours,,  whilft 
which  have  been  brought  into  9  vols,  in  the  he  was  dictating  any  thing,  he  would  re- 
edition  printed  at  Amllerdam,  in  1667.  fume  the  tliread  of  his  difcourfe,  without 

[x J   We  are  told  by  liez.i,.  nho  wrote  being  told  wheie  he  broke  off;  and  never 

his  lite  both  in  latin  and  hench,  that  he  forgot  what  he  had  once  committed  to  me- 

tiiew  men  again,  after  many  years,  whom  mory. 
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Geneva,  they  wanted  to  continue  to  him  the  privileges  of  a  free* 
man  of  then-  town,  and  the  revenues  of  a  prebend,  which  had 
been  affigned  to  him  •,  the  former  he  accepted,  but  abfolutely 
refufed  the  other.  He  carried  one  of  his  brothers  with  him  to 
Geneva,  but  he  never  laboured  to  raife  him  to  an  honourable  port, 
as  any  other  pofTeffed  of  his  credit  would  have  done.  He  took 
care  indeed  of  the  honour  of  his  brother's  family  by  getting  him 
loofened  from  an  adulterefs,  and  obtaining  leave  for  him  to 
marry  again  :  but  even  his  enemies  relate,  that  he  made  him 
learn  the  trade  of  a  bookbinder,  which  he  followed  all  his  life. 

Calvin,  when  he  was  about  thirty,  by  the  advice  of  his  patron 
Martin  Bucer,  married  at  Strasbourg  Idoletta  de  Bure,  widow 
of  an  anabaptifi:,  whom  he  had  converted.  She  had  fome  chil- 
dren by  her  firfl  hulband,  and  bore  Calvin  one  fon,  who  died' 
foon  after  his  birth.  The  mother  died  in  1549.  Calvin  appears, 
by  his  letters,  to  have  been  extremely  afflicted  for  the  lofs  of 
her,  and  never  married  again. 

CALVISIUS  (Setkus),  a  learned  German,  was  Dorn  at 
Grofleb,  a  little  town  in  Thuringia,  in  t  556.  He  was  famous  for 
his  fkill  in  chronology,  and  published  a  fyftem  of  it  in  1605,  upon 
the  principles  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  for  which  he  was  not  a  little 
commended  by  Scaliger.  Ifaac  Cafaubon  alfo,  a  better  judge  in 
this  cafe  than  Scaliger,  as  being  under  lefs  temptation  to  be  partial, 
has  faid  very  high  things  of  Calvifius.  In  16 1  i,Calvifius  publiihed  a 
work  againlt  the  gregorian  calendar,  under  the  title  of  Elenchus 
calendar  ii  a  papa  Gregorio  XIII.  comprobati ;  or,  a  Confutation 
of  the  calendar,  approved  and  eftabliihed  by  pope  Gregory  XIII, 
Vofhus  tells  us,  that  he  not  only  attempts  in  this  work  to  fliew 
the  errors  of  the  gregorian  calendar,  but  offers  alfo  a  new  and 
more  concife,  as  well  as  truer  method  of  reforming  the  calendar. 
He  prepared  a  more  correct  edition  of  his  chronology,  but  did 
not  live  to  publifh  it  himfelf  •,  for  he  died  in  16 17,  and  it  was 
not  publiihed  till  1620.  This  work  is  faid  to  have  coft  him 
twenty  years  pains  and  fLudy. 

CAMBERT,  a  french  mufician,  was  fir  ft  made  fuperintendant 
of  mufic  to  the  queen-mother  Ann  of  Auftria.  He  was  the  firft 
that  gave  operas  in  France,  conjointly  with  the  abbe  Perrin, 
who  affociated  him  in  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  king  for 
that  fpecies  of  performance.  Lulli  having  eclipfed  him,  and 
obtaining  the  privilege  in  i672,Cambert  went  over  to  England  ; 
where  Charles  II.  appointed  him  mafter  of  his  band,  which  poft 
he  filled  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1677.  His  genius 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  Lulli  ;  but  he  took  better  care  of  his 
conduct.  ;  and  his  difpofition  was  lefs  fatirical.  There  are  fome 
operas  of  his,  feveral  divertifements,  and  various  fmall  pieces 
of  mufic.  He  firfb  made  himfelf  talked  of  by  his  exquifite  talent 
\i\  touching  the  organ. 

CAMDEN 
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CAMDEN  (William),  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious  men  of 
his  age,  was  born  at  London,  May  2,  1551-  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Lichfield  in  .Stafford (hire,  but  fettling  at  London  be- 
came a  member  of  the  company  ot  painter-ftainers.  His  mother 
was  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Curwens  of  Wirk- 
ington  in  Cumberland.  He  received  the  firft  tincture  of  learn- 
ing in  Chrift's  hofpital  ;  was  afterwards  fent  to  St.  Paul's  fchool  ; 
and  at  fifteen  entered  as-  a  fervitor  at  Magdalen  college  in  Ox- 
ford :  he  perfected  himfelf  in  grammar  learning  in  the  fchooi 
adjoining,  under  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln. Upon  miffing  a  demi's  place,  he  went  from  thence  to 
Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke  college,  in  the  fame  univerfity ; 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half,  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  who  being  advanced  to  a  canonry  of 
Chrilt-church,  carried  Camden  along  with  him,  and  entertained 
him  in  his  own  lodgings  [y].  At  this  time  it  was  that  his  friend- 
fhip  commenced  with  the  two  Carews  [z~>,  Richard  and  George; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Totnefs.  By 
the  intereft  of  the  popifh  party,  he  loft  a  fellowfhip  in  the  col- 
lege of  All  Saints.  In  is70  he  was  defirous  of  being  admitted 
B.  A.  but  in  this  alfo  he  mifcarred.  The  year  following  he  came 
up  to  London,  to  profecute  his  ftudies  •,  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman, 
dean  of  Weftminfter,  and  Dr.  Godfrey  Goodman  his  brother, 
fupplying  him  both  with  money  and  books-  In  1573  he  re- 
turned to  Oxford,  where  he  fupplicated  again  for  the  degree 
that  had  been  refufed  him  ;  and  his  requeft  being  now  granted, 
he  took,  but  did  not  complete,  it  by  determination.  In  1575 
Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman  procured  him  to  be  chofen  fecond  mafter 
of  Weitminfter-fchool.  While  he  difcharged  this  laborious 
office  with  diligence  and  faithfulnefs,  he  was  very  attentive  to 
whatever  might  contribute,  to  the  perfection  of  the  work  he  had 
in  view,  namely,  "  A  hiftory  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  their  origin,  manners,  and  laws,"  which  appeared  in. 
1586,  in  latin.  The  author  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  ten 
years  in  compiling  it ;  and  that  he  was  firit  put  upon  it  by 

[y]  Among  (he  reft  of  the  proofs  which  is  the  more  prohnhle,  hecaufe  we  learn  from 
Camden  atroried  of  his  early  attention  to  himfelf,  that  before  he  left  Oxford,  he 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  one  was,  that  had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  thefe  ftudies  ; 
when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Chrift-  and  that  he  could  neve,  hear  anv  thing 
(fhurch,  he  furveyed  all  the  churches  and  mentioned,  relating  to  that  fubjecft,  with- 
chapels  in  Oxford,  and  gave  a  del'cription  out  more  than  ordinary  attention.  After 
of  the  monuments  and  arms  in  each  of  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  before  he 
thsm.  Wood  often  told  Dr.  Smith,  that  was  fettled  at  Weftminfter,  he  made  fre- 
he  had  feen  thefe  church-notes,  but  never  quent  excurfions,  for  the  fake  of  informing 
tvou.d  fay  where ;  and  they  are  probably  himfelf  in  matters  of  this  nature  ;  and  be- 
by  this  time  entirely  loft.  gan  very  early  to  form  thofe  collections, 

[z]  As  they  were  both  antiquaries,  it  out  of  which  he  afterwards  drew  his  learn- 

has  been  luppofed  that  their  converfation  ed  and  laborious  performance.  Biog.  Brit. 
Ciight  give  Camden  a  turn  that  way.  This 

Abraham 
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Abraham  OrteliuS,  the  moft  learned  geographer  of  his  age ; 
■who  coming  over  to  England,  made  an  acquaintance  with 
Camden,  and  correfponded  with  him  conftantly.  He  began  to 
digeft  his  collections  the  year  after  he  came  to  Weftminftcr, 
devoting  to  it  his  fpare  hours  and  holidays.  It  was  reprinted  in 
2587  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1590.  In  1588  Dr.  John 
Piers,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  conferred  on  Camden  the  prebend 
of  Iffarcomb,  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life  without  refi- 
dence,  and  without  having  been  promoted  to  holy  orders.  In 
June,  the  fame  year,  he  iupplicated  the  univerlity  of  Oxford 
for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  which  defire  of  his  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  he  fhould  Hand  in  the  act  following  ;  but  his  admii- 
f.on  occurs  not  in  their  regiftcr.  In  1593  he  fucceeded  Dr. 
Edward  Grant,  as  head  mafter  of  Weftminfter-ichool.  The  year 
following  he  published  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Britannia,  cor- 
rected and  very  much  enlarged.  In  1597  he  publifhed  a  new- 
greek  grammar,  intituled,  Grammatices  Graecee  Inftitutio  coni- 
pendiaria,  in  ufum  regia;  Scholar  Wefimonafterienfis  •,  which 
was  received  in  all  the  public  ichools  in  England.  Dr.  Smith 
favs,  that  this  grammar  had  at  that  time  run  through  very  near 
100  imprelhons  [a  j.  Its  author  was  taken  from  the  life  of  a 
pedagogue  the  fame  year,  and  promoted  to  be  Clarenceux  king 
at  arms.  In  1600  he  font  abroad  an  account  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  kings,  queens,  nobles,  and  others,  in  Weltminlter- 
abbey,  with  their  inferiptions  [b].  This  year  alio  came  out  the 
iifth  edition  of  his  Britannia-,  to  which  was  annexed,  an  apology 
to  the  reader,  in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  publijhed  by  Rate 
Brooke  to  the  prejudice  of  his  work  [c].     In  1603  a  collection 


[a]  Mr.  Camden's  greek  grammar  was 
not  itri<£Uy  and  originally  his.  own.  His 
predecefforin  Weftminftci -fchool,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Grant,  compofed  a  copious  one,  ot 
which  (Camden's  is  only  an  abridgement. 

£r]  It  was  ^gain  publifhed  in  16^3, 
and  a  third  time  in  160O. 

[c]  Upon  the  publication  of  the  4th 
edition  of  Camden's  work,  it  was  warmly 
attacked  by  Rate  Brooke,  York- herald, 
who  pretended  to  difeover  in  it  many  er- 
rors, in  relation  to  dt  Rents ;  en  which  ar- 
ticle the  author  had  enlarged  very  much 
in  that  edition.  -Camden,  in  his  defence, 
lhews,  from  various  authorities  both  of 
hiftory  and  recoils,  that  in  many  of  the 
places  objected  to,  himfelfwas  in  the  right, 
and  his  adveifary,  notwithstanding  the 
many  years  he  had  fpent  in  I  he  office  of 
herald,  in  the  wrong.  He  acknowledges, 
(hat  by  following  one  of  his  predecelfors, 
Robert  Cook,  Clarenceux  king  at  arms, 
he  had  fallen  into  fome  miftakes,  which, 
fc.e  thinks  were  excufable,  on  account  of 


the  authority  by  which  he  was  mifled.  He 
concludes  this  fhort  difcourie  with  fome 
veryxquick  and  lively  itrokes  of  learned 
raillery  upon  his  opponent.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumitance  to  the  honour  of  our  great  au- 
thor, that  in  Dr.  Smith's  interleaved  copy 
ot  the  "  Britannia"  at  Oxford,  is  a  formal 
recantation  by  Brooke.  The  duchefs  of 
Newcaltlc,  however,  above  50  years  after; 
took  up  the  quarrel.  In  one  of  her  plavs, 
jultly  called,  ''  The  Unnatural  Tragedy," 
ii  a  whole  fcene  againft  the  Britannia. 
Three  or  tour  virgins  and  mations  criti- 
cifing  on  the  l'peeches  in  ancient  hiftorians, 
one  of  the  ladies  in  the  dialogue  proceeds 
to  charge  our  later  chronolpgers,  and  efpe- 
cially  Camden,  with  writing  net  only  par- 
tially, but  falfely.  The  immediate  object 
of  the  charge  is  his  account  of  families. 
The  criticifm  of  this  famous  duchefs,  who 
might  probably  be  difgufted  at  fome  fup,. 
pofed  omiiTion  or  neglect  in  our  author, 
can  be  of  little  injury  to  his  reputation. 
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of  our  ancient  hiflorians  appeared  at  Prancfort,  by  Camden's 
care,  under  the  title  of  "  Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibernica, 
Cambrica,  a  veteribus  defcripta  ;  ex  quibus  AfTer  Menevenfis, 
anonymus  de  vita  Gulielmi  Conquseftoris,  Thomas  Walfingham, 
Thomas  de  la  More,  Gulielmus  Gemiticenfis,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis ;  plerique  nunc  in  lucem  editi,  ex  bibliotheca  Gulielmi 
Camdeni."  Having  laid  aiide  the  defign  he  once  formed  of 
writing  a  civil  hiftory  of  England,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  in 
jultice,  to  add  to  the  fmall  {lock  of  materials  already  prepared 
by  thefe  original  and  valuable  authors.  This  account  he  himfelf 
gives  in  his  epiflle  to  fir  Fulke  Grevile,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
this  collection  in  acknowledgment  of  the  good  offices  he  had 
done  him,  in  procuring  him  to  be  made  king  at  arms.  In  the 
year  following  he  publifhed  his  "  Remaines  of  a  greater  work 
concerning  Britain,  the  inhabitants  thereof,  their  languages, 
names,  furnames,  emprefes,  wife  fpeeches,  poefies,  and  epi- 
taphes  [d]."  This  was  a  collection  of  things  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him,  whilft  he  was  gathering  materials  for  his 
Britannia.  After  the  difcovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  king 
James,  being  defirous  to  put  the  reformed  churches  abroad  upon 
their  guard  againft  the  enemies  of  the  proteflant  religion,  and 
to  fatisfy  foreign  princes  of  the  juftice  of  his  proceedings,  made 
choice  of  Camden  as  belt  qualified  to  draw  up  the  whole  cafe 
in  latin.  In  1607  Camden  publifhed  the  complete  edition  of 
his  Britannia,  in  folio,  amended,  enlarged,  and  adorned  with 
maps  and  cuts ;  a  tranflation  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1695, 
by  Edmund  Gibfon,  of  Queen's  college,  in  Oxford,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  London.  Dr.  Holland,  a  phyfician  of  Coventry,  who 
publifhed  a  tranflation  of  Camden's  Britannia  in  161 1,  had  in- 
serted therein  feveral  things  of  his  own.  Thefe  interpolations, 
which  a  great  many  readers  could  not  diftinguifh,  occafioned 
fome  writers  to  allege  the  authority  and  teftimony  of  Camden 
to  prove  facts  which  he  never  advanced.  1  o  prevent  this  mif- 
take  for  the  future,  Gibfon  refolved  to  give  a  new  tranflation  of 
Camden,  purged  from  all  foreign  interpolations  :  but  becaufe 
Holland's  additions  were  fometimes  good,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  had  confulted  Camden  himfelf,  when  he  met  with 
any  obfcurities,  Gibfon  preferved  them,  and  placed  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  He  alfo  added  remarks  at  the  end  of  each 
county,  either  to  confirm  what  Camden  had  advanced,  or  to 
give  a  more  particular  account  of  places  which  he  had  defcribed, 
or  defcription  of  places  omitted  by  him ;  with  a  lift  of  the  per- 

[d]   Mr.  Granger  talces   notice,    that  the  end  of  his  dedication  to  his  Remaines 

Camden  is  one  of  thofe  writers  who  have  concerning  Great  Britain.   The  fame  fancy 

fuhjoined  the  final  letters  for  their  names  was  adopted  by  feveral  authors  of  the  laft 

•«  "em*  of  their  works.  This  appears  from  century. 
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fons  by  whom  he  was  furnlfhed  with  his  materials  [e].  In 
1615  Camden  publifhed  in  latin  his  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
under  the  following  title,  "  Annales  rerum  Anglicarum  &  Hi- 
bernicarum,  regnante  Elifabetha,  ad  annum  falutis  mdlxxxix." 
The  continuation  of  thefe  annals  was  iinifhed  about  1617  •,  but 
he  never  would  confent  to  its  being  publifhed  in  his  life-time. 

Camden,  not  contented  with  having  employed  his  pen  in 
the  fervice  of  the  republic  of  letters,  refolved  alfo  to  beftow 
part  of  his  property  in  founding  a  lecture  on  hiftory  in  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Oxford.     By  a  deed  executed  in  due  form,  March  5, 

1622,  he  made  over  all  his  right  in  the  manor  of  Bexley  in 
Kent,  with  all  profits.  Sec.  arifnig  therefrom,  to  the  chancellor, 
matters,  and  fcholars  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  with  this  provifo,  that  the  profits  of  the  faid  manor, 
which  were  computed  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  400I.  ihould 
be  enjoyed  by  Mr.  William  Heather,  his  heirs  and  executors,  for 
the  fpace  of  99  years  from  the  death  of  the  donor, during  which 
time  the  faid  William  Heather  was  to  pav  to  the  profeflor  of 
hiftory  in  Oxford  140I.  per  annum,  by  half-yearly  payments; 
and  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  whole  eftate  to  be 
veiled  in  that  univerfity  :  for  which  ample  donation  he  was. 
unanimouily  declared  and  received  into  the  number  of  benefac- 
tors to  the  univerfity  [fj.  He  appointed  Dcgory  Wheare,  M.  A. 
fellow  of  Exeter  college,  to  be  his  firft  profeflor.  He  died  Nov.  9, 

1623,  at  his  houfe  at  Chiilelhurft  in  Kent ;  where,  from  1609,  he 
had  paffed  all  the  time  that  he  could  be  abfent  from  London. 
By  his  will,  written  by  himfelf  upon  his  lail  birth-day,  May  2, 
1623  (which  day,  it  appears  by  his  diary,  was  conftantly  fpent 
by  him  in  good  works  and  pious  meditations),  he  bequeathed 
eight  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  pariih  in  which  he  ihould  happen 
to  die  ;  a  piece  of  plate  of  ten  pounds  value  to  fir  Fulke  Grevile, 
lord  Brooke,  who  preferred  him  gratis  to  his  oilice  ;  fixteen 
pounds  to  the  company  of  painter-ftainers  of  London,  to  buy 
them  a  piece  of  plate,  upon  which  he  directed  this  infeription, 
*'  Gul.  Camdenus  Clarenceux,  films  Samfonis  pictoris  Londi- 
nenfis,  dono  dedit  j"  twelve  pounds  to  the  Cordwainers  com- 

("e]  This  edition  of  the  Britannia  was  of  Camden's  invaluable  labours,  enriched 

publifhed,    1722,  in    2   vols,   folio,   under  with  die  refult  of  every  more  recent  dif- 

Gibfon's  own  inlpecYion  j  and  was  reprint-  covery,  and  digelted  by  the  very  perfon  to 

ed  in  1772,  under  the  direction  of  George  whom  Camden  fit' he  could  have  forefeet! 

Scott,  efq.  the  bifhop's  fon-in-law,  in  two  the  exigence  of  fo  intelligent  and  indefa- 

Jiandfomc  folio  volumes  ;  but  without  any  tigable   a    topographer)   would  have  dele, 

material  improvements,  Mr.  Scott  having  gated  the  important  truft. 

profeffedly  declined  the  life  of  any  cor-  [f]   When  Camden  wer^  to  Oxford  in 

rections  but  fuch  as  he  found  among  the  1613,  on  account  of  fir  Thomas  Bodley's 

bifhop's  papers. — The  writer  of  this  note  funeral,    he    was    offered    the   degree    of 

congratulates   the   learned   world   on    the  M.  A.  but  declined  it,  as  he  did  afterwards 

appearance  of  a  ftill  more  ufeful  tianfUtion,  the  title  of  knight, 

pany 
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JBany  [g]  to  purchafe  tliem  a  piece  of  plate,  on  which  the  fame 
Infcription  was  to  be  engraved;  fevcral  legacies  to  his  relations, 
and  ibme  fmall  memorials  to  his  particular  acquaintances-  His 
books  and  papers  he  bequeathed  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  of  Con- 
ington  [hJ.  He  alio  directed  by  his  will,  that  he  fhould  be 
buried  where  he  died  ;  but  his  executors  did  not  follow  his  in- 
tention in  that  particular  :  thev  interred  him  with  great  pomp 
in  the  fouth  aille  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  near  the  learned  Ca- 
faubon,  and  over-againft  the  celebrated  Chaucer  [ij.  He  was; 
hot  lefs  illuftrioas  for  his  virtues  than  for  his  learning.  in 
his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modeil,  in  his  converfation  eafy 
and  innocent,  and  in  his  whole  life  even  and  exemplary.  With 
thefe  good  qualities  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  had  (o  great  a  num- 
ber of  illuftrious  friends  in  England,  and  in  foreign  countries. 
To  be  particular  in  his  acquaintance  'fays  the  learned  bifhop 
Gibfon)  would  be  to  reckon  up  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time. 
Yv'hen  he  was  young,  learned  men  were  his  patrons  5  when  he 
grew  up,  the  learned  men  were  his  intimates,  and  when  he 
came  to  be  old,  he  was  a  patron  to  the  learned.  So  that  learn- 
ing was  his  only  care,  and  learned  men  the  onlv  comfort  of  his 
life.  What  an  ufeful  and  honourable  correfpondence  he  had 
fettled  both  at  home  and  abroad,  doth  bell  appear  from  his  let- 
ters ;  and  with  what  candour  and  eahnefs  he  maintained  it,  the 
fame  letters  may  inform  us.  The  work  he  was  engaged  in  for 
the  honour  of  his  native  country,  gained  him  refpect  at  home 
and  admiration  abroad,  fo  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
mon oracle ;  and  for  a  foreigner  to  travel  into  England,  and 
return  without  feeing  Camden,  was  thought  a  very  grofs  o mil- 
lion. He  was  vifited  by  fix  german  noblemen  at  one  time,  and 
at  their  requeft  wrote  his  lemma  in  each  of  their  books,  as  a 
testimony  that  they  had  feen  him  ~k]. 

CAME- 

[c]  In  the  hall  belonging  to  this  com-  tlure  was  net  a  line  of  them  to  be  found, 

pap.v  is  a  ti:ie  original  picture  of  Camden.  Biog    Brit. 

[iij  His  collections    in   fiipport  of  his  (_ ij   Near  the  place  a  har.jfome  monu- 

fitftory,  with  refpect  to  civil  affairs,  were  merit  of  white  marble  was  erected,   with 

bciore  this  time  depbfued  in  the  Cotton  li-  his  effigies,  and  in  his  hand  a  book  with 

Wary  ;  for  as  to  ihofe  that  related  toecclefi-  "  Britannia1'  inferibed  on  the  leaves.  Ac- 

allical  matters,  when  alkfd  for  them  'nyDr.  cording   to   Dr.   Smith,  a    certain  young 

Goodman,  fon  to  his  great  benefactor,    he  gentleman,  who  thought  the  reputation  of 

dec!ared,  he  itood  engaged  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  his  mother  hurt  bv  romething  that  Camden 

ifrchbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  who,  upon  his  has  delivered  of  her  in  hiftory,  cou'd  find 

death  ,  transferred  his  liiht  to  tiem  to  his  no   other  way    to    be   revenged,    than    by 

fiicceffor,    Dr.    Abbot,   who  actually  had  breaking  off  a  piece  from  the  nofe  of  his 

them,    and   intended    to    have    puMifhed  ltatue  in  Weftminfter-abbeY. 

them.     They  came  afterwards   into    the  [k]    Dr.    Smith  publifhed  fome  fmail 

haf.-s   of  archSilhop   Laud,  at.d   are    fup-  pieces,    written   bv   Camden,    and   in  the 

poled    to  have   been    dellroyed,   when   his  fame  volume  with  his  life  and  letters.  The 

papers  fell  into  the  handsof  Prynne,  Scott,  molt  coniiderable  is  in  latin;  and  bears  the 

and    Ilu'h    Peters;    for   upon    a  diligent  title   of  "  G  u  He  I  mi  Camden  i  annates  ab 

fearch    in  ide  by   Dr.  Sancroft,   foon  after  ar.no  \G   5.   ad  at.      1  •  ; j  ; "  but  the  run- 

hi>  promotion  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  ning  u,  "  Gulielmi  Camdeni  regni  regis 
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CAMERARIUS  (Joachimus),  an  exceedingly  learned  Gen 
man,  was  born  at  Bamberg  in  1500,  and  fent  to  a  fchool  at 
Leipfic  when  he  was  13  years  of  age.  Here  he  foon  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf  by  his  hard  application  to  greek  and  latin  au- 
thors, which  he  read  without  ceafing;  and  there  goes  a  nory, 
that  when  Leipfic  was  in  a  tumult  on  fome  account  or  others 
Camerarius  ihewed  no  concern  about  any  thing,  but  an  Aldus's 
Herodotus,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm  ;  artd  which  indeed 
to  a  fcholar  at  that  time  was  of  fome  confequence,  when  print- 
ing was  but  lately  introduced,  and  greek  books  were  not  eafy  to 
be  come  at.  In  15  17  he  ftudied  philofophy  under  Mofellanus  j 
and  this  was  the  year,  "when  the  indulgences  were  preached, 
which  gave  occafion  to  the  reformation.  Camerarius  was  at 
St.  Paul's  church  in  Leipfic  with  Heltus,  who  was  his  mailer  irr 
greek  and  latin  literature,  when  theie  notable  wares  were  ex- 
pofed  from  the  pulpit  •,  but  Heltus  was  fo  offended  with  the 
impudence  of  the  dominican  who  obtruded  them,  that  he  went 
out  of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  fermon,  and  ordered 
Camerarius  to  follow  him.  When  he  had  ftaid  at  Leipfic  five 
years,  he  went  to  Erford ;  and  three  years  after  to  Wittemberg, 
where  Luther  and  Melan&hon  were  maintaining  and  propa- 
gating the  bufinefs  of  the  reformation.  He  knew  Melancthon 
before ;  lived  afterwards  in  the  utmoft  intimacy  with  him  ;  and, 
after  Melantlhon's  death,  u-rote  his  life,  as  is  well  known,  in 
a  very  copious  and  particular  manner.  He  was  alfo  foon  after 
introduced  to  Erafmus  j  and  in  fliort,  his  uncommon  abilities, 
but  more  uncommon  application  to  letters,  made  him  known 
to  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time. 

In  1525  there  was  fuch  an  infurreclion  and  tumult  among 
the  common  people  through  all  Germany,  that  Camerarius 
thought  it  proper  to  make  an  excurfion  into  Pruffia  •,  but  he  re- 
turned very  foon,  and  was  made  profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres 
in  an  univerfity  which  the  fenate  of  Nuremberg  had  juit  founded 
under  the  direction  and  fuperintendency  of  Melancthon.  In 
1526,  when  the  diet  of  Spires  was  held,  Albert  earl  of  Mansfelt 
was  appointed  ambaflador  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  Came- 
xarius  to  attend  him  as  his  latin  interpreter  :  but  this  embaffy 
dropping  through,  and  Camerarius  having  no  more  views  of 
travelling,  he  fettled  at  home,  and  was  married  the  year  after 

Jacob;    I.    amulium   apparatus."    Wood  he  could  fo  much  as   dream  of  living  to 

(Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  c.4^1.)  thought  thele  make  uieofthem  himfelf  at  that  age,  and 

•were  Camden's  materials  for  writing  an-  under  thole  many  infirmities  which  a  la.* 

nils  of  king  James's  reign  :  but  what  they  borious  life  had  drawn  upon  him  ;   but  he 

really  were  we  learn  from  bilhop  Gibfun.  was  willing  however  to  contribute  all  the 

from  the  end  of  queen   Elisabeth  to  his  alliilance  he  could  to  any  that  fhould  a^o' 

own  death,  Camduit   kept  a  diary  of  all  the  fame   honour   lo    the   reign   of  king 

(rathei  of  many  of)  the  remarkable  paf-  James,  which  he  had  done  to  that  eitjueca 

lages  in  the  teigu  •£  king  James.  Not  that  Elizabeth.    Biog.  Brit. 
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to  a  gentlewoman  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  lived 
46  years  with  this  wife  in  a  molt  happy  manner,  and  had  four 
daughters  and  five  fons  bv  her,  who  all  grew  up  and  did  honour 
to  their  family.  In  1574  he  was  offered  the  place  of  fecretary 
to  the  fenate  of  Nuremberg  ;  but,  preferring  the  eafe  and  free- 
dom of  a  ftudious  life  to  all  advantages  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
lie  refufed  it.  Two  years  after,  Ulric  prince  of  AVittemberg 
fent  him  to  Tubingen,  to  rellore  the  difcipline  and  credit  of  that 
univerfitv  *,  and  when  he  had  been  there  above  five  years,  Henry 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  afterwards  Maurice  his  fon,  invited  him 
to  Leiplic,  whither  he  went,  to  direct  and  affift  in  founding  an 
univerlity  there. 

When  Luther  was  dead,  and  Germany  all  in  war,  Camerarius 
experienced  very  great  hardships ;  which  yet  he  is  faid  to  have 
borne  like  a  philofopher.  Leipiic  was  befieged  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony ;  on  which  account  he  removed  all  his  effects  with  his 
family  to  Nuremberg,  not  however  without  confiderable  lofs, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  war  was  at  an  end.  In  1556  he  went 
with  Melancthon  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  ;  and  attended  him 
the  year  after  to  that  of  Ratifbon.  After  fpending  a  life  of  let- 
ters and  happinefs,  he  died,  full  of  vears  and  honour,  at  Leiplic, 
April  17,  1575,  furviving  his  beloved  wife  not  quite  a  year; 
and  Melchior  Adam  relates,  that  he  was  fo  deeply  afflicted  with 
her  death,  as  never  to  be  perfectly  well  after.  Among  his  friends 
were  Jerome  Baumgartner,  Carlowitch,  Melancthon,  Petrus 
Victorius,  Turnebus,  Hieronymus  Wollius,  and,  in  fhort,  almoft 
all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  to  Me- 
lancthon, what  Atticus  was  to  Cicero,  an  advifer,  counfellor, 
afflitant,  and  friend  upon  all  occafions  ;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
that,  when  Melanclhon's  wife  died  during  his  abfencc  at  the 
diet  of  Worms,  Camerarius  quitted  all  his  concerns  at  home, 
however  neceffary  and  requiring  his  prefence,  and  immediately 
fet  off  on  purpofe  to  comlort  him. 

His  labours  in  the  literary  republic  were  prodigious.  He 
wrote  a  vaft  number  of  books  ;  and,  which  in  thofe  days  was 
no  fmall  fervice,  tranflated  as  many.  Greek  was  but  little  un- 
derltood;  fo  that  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  that  language,  he 
tranllated  feveral  authors  of  antiquity  :  Herodotus,  Dernofthenes, 
Xenophon,  Euclid,  Homer,  "1  heocritus,  Sophocles,  Lucian, 
Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  Sec.  Melchior  Adam  fays,  that  "  he 
ftudied  evermore,  within  doors  and  without,  up  and  in  bed,  on 
a  journey  and  in  hours  even  of  recreation  :  that  he  learned  french 
and  italian  when  he  was  old ;  that  he  had  but  a  fmattering  of 
hebrew  j  that  he  underltood  greek  well  •,  and  that  in  latin  he 
was  inferior  to  none."  Thuanus  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  higheft 
terms,  and  Voffius  calls  him  "  The  phoenix  of  Germany."  How- 
ever, though  we  are  very  ready  to  allow  abilities  to  Camerarius, 

yet 
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yet  we  think  Erafmus  did  him  no  wrong,  when  he  faid,  "  Tha 
he  {hewed  more  induftry  than  genius  in  what  he  wrote."     H 
was  a  man  of  great  goodnefs  of  difpoiition,   great  humanity, 
candour,  and  fincerity  in  his  fearches  after  truth  ;  and  for  thefe 
and  fuch  like  qualities  we  fuppofe  -it  was  that  he  was  ranked 
with  his  friend  Melancthon  and  others,  amongft  heretics  of  the 
firit  clafs  at  Rome. 

CAMERARIUS  (Joachim),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  deeply 
verfed  in  feveral  arts,  particularly  that  of  medicine,  was  born 
at  Nuremberg  in  1534.  He  rejected  the  invitations  of  feveral 
princes,  who  were  defirous  of  having  him  about  them  ;  that  he 
might  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  chemiflry  and  botany  [l].  He 
died  in  1598,  aged  68. 

C  A  MO  ENS  (Lewis),  a  celebrated  portuguefe  poet,  called 
the  Virgil  of  Portugal,  from  his  much  admired  poem  the  Lu- 
fiadas,  or  conqueft  of  the  Indies  by  the  Portuguefe,  was  born  of 
a  good  family  at  Lifbon,  about  1527.  He  ftudied  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Coimbra,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  genius  for  poetry 
while  he  was  very  young.  However,  not  being  born  to  a  for- 
tune, he  was  obliged  to  quit  books,  and  have  recourfe  to  arms. 
He  was  fent  to  Ceuta  in  Africa,  which  the  Portuguefe  were  in  I 
polfellion  of  at  that  time,  and  acquitted  himfelf  like  a  good 
foldier  upon  many  occafions,  but  at  laft  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  one  of  his  eyes,  in  defence  of  that  town  againft  the  Moors. 
From  thence  he  returned  to  Portugal,  but  did  not  yet  find  him- 
felf in  a  condition  to  live  as  he  would,  and  therefore  went  next 
in  an  expedition  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  In  this  abfence  he  com- 
pofed  a  great  many  poems,  which  gained  him  the  good-will 
and  affection  of  the  commanding  officer  and  others,  who  had  a 
tincture  of  polite  literature  ;  but  happening  unluckily  to  be  fe- 
vere  upon  one  who  did  not  underltand  the  privilege  of  poets, 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  anger. 
He  went  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  where  he  found  means  of 
being  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  thence  to  Portugal.  In  his  paf- 
fage  thither,  he  was  fhipwrecked  by  a  ftorm,  loft  all  his  effecls, 
and  with  great  diihculty  faved  his  life.  He  did  not  lofe  how- 
ever, fays  Ballet,  his  fenfes  in  the  midft  of  all  this  danger ; 
but  had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  preferve  his  Lufiadas,  which  '■ 
he  held  in  his  lefc  hand,  while  he  fwam  with  his  right.  As 
foon  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  put  the 
fin  idling  hand  to  this  poem,  and  dedicated  it  in  1569  to  don 
Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  in  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  by 
it.     But  that  prince  being  very  young,  and  the  courtiers  no  ad- 

[l]  His  works  in  the  latter  department  de  re  ruftica,  ibid.  1596,  8vo.    This  laft 

are,  1.  Iiorius  medicus,  Nuremberg,  1  6^4,  book  is  in  great  rcquelt.      5.  The  life  of 

^to.     2.  De  plantis,  [  ^S6,  4to.    3.  Epif-  Philip    Mclanithon,  alfo  in  latin,   165;, 

tolas.      4.  Electa  gctrgica,  live  opufcula  8vo. 
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Hirers  of  poetry,  the  unfortunate  Camoens  was  entirely  dif- 
ppointed.  He  did  not  however  travel  again  in  fearch  of  farther 
dventures,  but  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  atLifbon  ;  where, 

0  the  eternal  reproach  of  his  countrymen,  he  died  miferably 
loor  and  unregarded  in  1579. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Camoens  had  a  moft  extraordinary 
enius  for  poetry  ;  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  that  vivida  vis 
nimi  which  is  necefTary  to  conftitute  a  poet ;  that  he  had  a 
srtile  invention,  a  fublime  conception,  and  an  eafe  and  aptitude 

1  his  temper,  which  could  accommodate  itlelf  to  any  fubject. 
Nicholas  Antonio,  from  whom  we  collected  the  above  circum- 
:ances  of  his  life,  fays,  that  "  he  perfectly  fucceeded  in  all  fub- 
:cls  of  the  heroic  kind  ;  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  de- 
:ribing  perfons  and  places ;  that  his  comparifons  were  great 
nd  noble,  his  epilbdes  very  agreeable  and  diverfified,  yet  never 
fading  his  reader  from  the  principal  object  of  his  poem  ;  and 
liat  he  had  mixed  3  great  deal  of  learning  in  it,  without  the 
:aft  appearance  of  affectation  and  pedantry."  Rapin  has  criti- 
ifed  theLufiadas  fomewhat  feverely,  and  tells  us,  that  as  divine 

poet  as  Camoens  may  pafs  for  with  the  Portuguefe,  yet  he 
i  exceptionable  on  many  accounts.  His  verfes  are  often  fo  ob- 
cure,  that  they  may  feem  rather  to  be  myfteries  or  oracles.  The 
efign  is  too  vail,  without  proportion  or  juflnefs ;  and,  in  fhort, 
:  is  a  very  bad  model  for  an  epic  poem."  He  adds,  that  "  Ca- 
loens  has  fhewn  no  judgment  in  compofition  •,  that  he  has 
lixed  indifcriminately  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  other  heathen  di- 
inities  in  a  chriflian  poem  ;  and  that  he  has  conducted  it  no 
etter  in  many  other  refpects.'' 

But  notwithstanding  Kapin's  diflike  of  this  poem,  it  has  been 
ften  reprinted  and  tranllated  into  feveral  languages.  It  has 
een  tranllated  once  into  french,  twice  into  italian,  four  times 
lto  fpanifh  :  and  lately,  with  uncommon  excellence,  into  englifh 
y  Mr.  Mickle.  It  was  tranllated  into  latin  by  Thomas  de  Faria, 
ifhop  of  Targa  in  Africa;  who,  concealing  his  name,  and  fay- 
lg  nothing  of  its  being  a  tranflation,  made  fome  believe  that 
le  Lufiadas  was  originally  in  latin.  Large  commentaries  have 
een  written  upon  the  Lufiadas ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which 
re  thofe  of  Emanuel  Faria  de  Soufa,  printed  in  2  vols,  folio,  at 
Iadrid,  1639.  Thefe  commentaries  were  followed  the  year 
Fter  with  the  publication  of  another  volume  in  folio,  written  to 
:feud  them  •,  befules  eight  volumes  of  obfervations  upon  the 
Iifcellaneous  Poems  of  Camoens,  which  tins  commentator  left 
ihind  him  in  manufcript.  We  cannot  conclude  our  account 
t  this  poet,  without  lamenting,  that  his  great  merit  was  not 
lown  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  or  rather  worfe,  not  ac- 
aowledged  till  after  his  death. 

CAMPANELLA  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  italian  philofo- 

Vol.  III.  U  phcr, 
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phcr,  was  born  at  Stilo,  a  fmall  village  in  Calabria,  Sept.  5, 
1568.  At  thirteen  he  underftood  the  antient  orators  and  poets, 
and  wrote  difcourfes  and  verfes  on  various  fubjecls ;  and  the 
year  after,  his  father  pUrpofed  to  fend  him  to  Naples  to  ftudy 
law  :  but  young  Campanella,  having  other  views,  entered  himfelf 
into  the  order  of  the  dominicans.  Wbilft  he  was  ftudying  phi- 
lofophy  at  San  Giorgio,  his  profeiTbr  was  invited  to  difpute  upon 
fome  thefes  which  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  francifcans ; 
but  finding  himfelf  indifpofed,  he  fent  Campanella  in  his  room, 
who  argued  with  fo  much  fubtilty  and  force,  that  every  body 
was  charmed  with  him.  When  his  courfe  of  philofophy  was 
finifhed,  he  was  fent  to  Cofenza  to  ftudy  divinity  :  but  his  in- 
clination led  him  to  philofophy.  Having  conceived  a  notion  that 
the  truth  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  peripatetic,  he  anxioufly 
examined  all  the  greek,  latin,  and  arabian  commentators  upon 
Ariitotle,  and  began  to  hefitate  more  and  more  with  regard  to 
their  doclrines.  His  doubts  ftill  remaining,  he  determined  to 
perufe  the  writings  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Galen,  the  ftoics,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Democritus,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Telelius  ;  and  he 
found  the  doctrine  of  his  mailers  to  be  falfe  in  fo  many  points, 
that  he  began  to  doubt  even  of  uncontroverted  matters  of  fact. 
At  the  age  of  22  he  began  to  commit  his  new  fyftem  to  writing, 
and  in  1590  he  went  to  Naples  to  get  them  printed.  Some  time 
after  he  was  prefent  at  a  difputation  in  divinity,  and  took  occafion 
to  commend  what  was  fpoken  by  an  antient  profefior  of  his  order, 
as  very  judicious ;  but  the  old  man,  jealous  perhaps  of  the  glory 
which  Campanella  had  gained,  bade  him  in  a  very  contemptuous, 
manner  be  filent.  fince  it  did  not  belong  to  a  young  man,  as  he 
was,  to  interpofe  in  queilions  of  divinity.  Campanella  fired  at 
this,  and  faid,  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  able  to  teach  him 
and  immediately  confuted  what  the  profeffor  had  advanced,  to: 
the  fatisfaclion  of  the  audience  The  profeflbr  conceived  a 
mortal  hatred  to  him  on  this  account,  and  accufed  him  to  the 
inquifition,  as  if  he  had  gained  by  magic  that  vaft  extent  oi 
learning  which  lie  had  acquired  without  a  mailer.  His  'writing! 
made  a  prodigious  noife  in  the  world,  and  the  novelty  of  hn 
opinions  itirring  up  many  enemies  againlt  him  at  Naples,  hi 
removed  to  Rome  ;  and  not  meeting  with  a  better  reception  ir 
that  citv,  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  and  prefented  fome  of  hi 
works  to  the  grand  duke,  Ferdinand  I.  the  patron  of  learnec 
men.  After  a  fhort  ftay  there,  as  he  was  palling  through  Bo 
logna,  in  his  way  to  Padua,  his  writings  were  feized,  and  car 
ried  to  the  inquifixion  at  Rome.  This  gave  him  little  difturb 
ance,  and  he  continued  his  journey.  At  Padua,  he  was  em 
ployed  in  inftruc'ting  fome  young  Venetians  in  his  doctrines 
and  compofing  fome  pieces.  Returning  afterwards  to  Roma 
he  met  with  a  better  reception  than  before,  and  was  honoure 
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jvith  the  friend  (hip  of  feveral  cardinals.  In  1598  he  went  to 
Staples,  v/here  he  ftaid  but  a  fhort  time,  then  vifited  his  own 
:ountry.  Some  expreflions  which  be  dropped,  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  project  of  an  infurrection, 
jeing  reported  to  the  Spaniards,  he  was  feized  and  carried  to 
Staples  in  1 599,  as  a  criminal  againft  the  (late,  and  putfeven  times 
o  the  rack, and  aftervvardscondemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment- 
\t  firft  he  was  not  permitted  to  fee  any  perfon,  and  denied  the 
ife  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  but,  being  afterwards  indulged  there- 
with, he  wrote  feveval  of  his  pieces  in  prifon  ;  fome  of  which 
robias  Adamus  of  Saxony  procured  from  him,  and  published  in 
jermany.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  who  knew  him  from  his  writings, 
>btained  his  liberty  from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  May  1626: 
le  went  immediately  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  fome  years 
n  the  priibns  of  the  inquilition,  but  was  a  prifoner  only  in  name. 
n  1629  he  was  difcharged,  but  the  refentment  of  the  Spaniards 
vas  not  abated.  The  friendfhip  fhewn  him  by  the  pope,  who 
ettled  a  confiderable  penfion,  and  conferred  many  other  favours 
>n  him,  excited  their  jealoufy ;  and  his  correfpondence  with 
ome  of  the  french  nation,  gave  them  new  fufpicions  of  him. 
Jeing  informed  of  their  defigns  againft  him,  he  went  out  of 
lome,  difguifed  like  a  minime,  in  the  french  ambafTador's  coach, 
tnd,  embarking  for  France,  landed  at  Marfeilles  in  1634.  Mr. 
■'eirefc,  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  lent  a  letter  to  bring  him 
o  Aix,  where  he  entertained  him  fome  months.  The  year 
ol lowing  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  gracioufly  received  by 
jewis  XIII.  and  cardinal  Richelieu ;  the  latter  procured  him  a 
lenfion  of  2000  livres,  and  often  confulted  him  on  the  affairs 
if  Italy.  He  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  monaftery 
if  the  dominicans  at  Paris,  and  died  March  21,  1039.  A  lift: 
»f  his  writings  may  be  feen  in  Moreri. 

CAMPBELL  (Archibald),  earl  and  marquis  of  Argyle,  was 
he  fon  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyle,  by  the  lady  Anne  Dou- 
;las,  daughter  of  William,  earl  of  Morton.  He  was  born  in 
he  year  1^98,  and  educaced  in  the  profeffion  of  the  protectant 
eiigion.  He  all  along  acted  the  part  of  a  patriot,  and  of  a  good 
ubjec\,  though  he  could  not  come  into  all  the  meafures  of  the 
ing's  minifters;  he  particularly  oppofed  Laud's  fcheme  for 
hanging  the  conftitution  of  the  church;  however,  in  1641,  he 
fas  created  marquis:  he  exerted  himielf  in  defence  of  king 
'harlcs  I.  oppofed  Cromwell  on  his  entering  Scotland;  and, 
n  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Scone,  in  January  165 1, 
bt  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  was  the  firft  nobleman  that 
id  homage,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  him.  Neverthelefs,  after 
le  reftoration,  coming  to  London  to  congratulate  his  majefty 
pon  his  return,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  without  being 
lowed  to  fee  the  king,  and  afterwards  fent  down  to  Scotland. 

Ua  Th« 
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The  earl  of  Middleton,  his  molt  inveterate  enemy,  was  ap- 
pointed lord  high  commiffioner,  in  order  to  try  him.  He  was 
condemned  for  high  treafon,  on  account  of  his  compliance  with 
the  ufurpation  ;  and  was  beheaded  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh, 
May  27,  1661.  He  behaved  on  the  fcafFold  with  the  intrepidity 
■of  an  hero  :  his  lafl  words  were,  "  I  deiire  you,  gentlemen,  and 
all  that  hear  me,  to  take  notice  and  remember,  that  now,  when 
I  am  entering  on  eternity,  and  am  to  appear  before  my  judge, 
and  as  I  defire  falvation,  and  expect  eternal  happinefs  from 
him,  I  am  free  from  any  acceffion,  by  knowledge,  contriving, 
■counfel,  or  any  other  way,  to  his  late  majefty's  death  5  and  I 
pray  the  Lord  to  preferve  his  majeily,  the  prefent  king,  and  to 
pour  his  bed  ble (lings  upon  his  perfon  and  government,  and  the 
Lord  give  him  good  and  faithful  counfellors  !"  He  wrote,  1.  In- 
structions to  a  Son  ;  and,  2.  Defences  againft  the  grand  in- 
dictment of  high  treafon. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, obferves,  that  "the  marquis  of  Argyle  was,  in  the  cabinet, 
what  his  enemy  the  marquis  of  Montrofe  was  in  the  field,  the 
firlt  character  of  his  age  and  country  for  political  courage  and 
conduct.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  Covenant,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  which  he  zealoufly  and 
artfully  defended.  Such  were  his  abilities,  that  he  could  ac 
commodate  himfelf  to  all  characters  and  all  times  ;  and  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  who  was  daily  riling 
in  wealth  and  power  amidft  the  diltra£tions  of  a  civil  war." 

CAMPBELL  (George,  D.  1).),  was  born  in  Argylefhire, 
]6q6>  and  educated  in  St.  Salvator's  college,  St.  Andrew's, 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  obtained  a  fmall  living  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  by  letter*, 
patent  profelTor  of  church  hiftory  in  the  new  college,  St.  An-| 
•drew's,  and  foon  after  published  his  celebrated  difcourfe  on  mi- 
racles. In  1736  he  published  a  vindication  of  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion, which  gave  great  offence  to  his  brethren,  becaufe  it  wai 
contrary  to  the  calviniftical  fyltem.  He  afterwards  publifhed  : 
treatife  on  moral  virtue,  and  died  in  1757,  aged  61. 

CAMPBELL  (Colin),  the  author  of  Vitruvius  Britannicus 
';?,  vol.   fol.  was  a  north   Briton.     The  belt   of  his   defigns  ar<  :> 
♦Waniteacl,  the  Rolls,  and  Mereworth  in  Kent :  this  is  copie< 
from  Prtlladio.     He  was  furveyor  of  the  works  at   Greenwid 
hofpital,   and  died  in  1734. 

CAMPBELL  (JohnI,  an  eminent  historical,  biographical 
and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  March  8,  1708 
His  father  was  Robert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  efq  j  and  captai 
of  horfe  in  a  regiment  commanded  by  the  then  earl  of  Hyndford 

and   his    mother,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Smith,  Efq.   C, 

"Wind for,  in  Berkihire,.  had  the  honour  of  claiming  a   defcer1 
»    ••  froi 
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■om  the  poet  Waller.  Our  author  was  their  fourth  fon  ;  and, 
t  the  age  of  five  years,  was  brought  to  Windtor,  from  Scotland, 
hich  country  he  never  faw  afterwards.  At  a  proper  age  he  was 
laced  out  as  clerk  to  an  attorney,  being  intended  for  the  law ; 
ut  whether  it  was  that  his  genius  could  not  be  confined  to  that 
ry  ftudy,  or  to  whatever  caufes  belides  it  might  be  owing,  it  is 
;rtain  that  he  did  not  purfue  the  line  of  his  original  deiignation: 
either  did  he  engage  in  any  other  particular  profelhon,  unlefs 
lat  of  an  author  lhould  be  confidered  in  this  light.  One  thing 
e  are  fure  of,  that  he  did  not  fpend  his  time  in  idlenefs  and  dif- 
pation,  but  in  fuch  a  clofe  application  to  the  acquifition  of 
tiowledge  of  various  kinds,  as  foon  enabled  him  to  appear  with 
reat  advantage  in  the  literary  world.  What  fmaller  pieces 
light  be  written  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
pe  are  not  capable  of  afcertaining  ;  but  we  know  that,  in  1736, 
efore  he  had  completed  his  30th  year,  he  gave  to  the  public,  in 
vo  volumes  folio,  "  The  military  hiilory  ot  prince  Eugene,  and 
le  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  comprehending  the  hiilory  of  both 
lofe  illuftrious  perfons,  to  the  time  of  their  deceafe/'  This 
erformance  was  enriched  with  maps,  plans,  and  cuts,  by  the 
eft  hands,  and  particularly  by  the  ingenious  Claude  de  Bofc. 
"he  reputation  hence  acquired  by  our  author  occalioned  him 
>on  after  to  be  follicited  to  take  a  part  in  the  "  AncientUnivcr- 
d  Hiftory."  Whilft  employed  in  this  capital  work,  Mr.  Campbell 
3und  leifure  to  entertain  the  world  with  other  productions.  In 
739  he  publiihed  the  "  Travels  and  adventures  of  Edward 
Srown,  efq-,"  8vo.  In  the  fame  year  appeared  his  "  Memoirs  of 
le  bafhaw  duke  de  Ripperda,"  8vo.  reprinted,  with  improve- 
lents,  in  1740.  Theie  memoirs  were  followed,  in  1741,  by 
le  "  Concife  hiilory  of  Spanifh  America,"  8vo.  In  1742  he 
ras  the  author  of  "  A  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  on  the 
ublication  of  Thurloe's  Hate  papers-,"  giving  an  account  of 
leir  difcovery,  iniportance  and  utility.  The  fame  year  was 
iilinguifhed  by  the  appearance  of  the  ill  and  2d  volumes  of  his 

Lives  of  the  englifh  admirals,  and  other  eminent  britifh  fea- 
len."  The  two  remaining  volumes  were  completed  in  1744  ; 
nd  the  whole,  not  long  after,  was  tranflated  into  german.  I  his,, 
re  believe,  was  the  firft  of  Mr.  Campbell's  works  to  which  he 
refixed  his  name  ;  and  it  is  a  performance  of  great  and  acknow- 
tdged  merit.  The  good  reception  it  met  with,  was  evidenced  in 
s  palling  through  three  editions  [m]  in  his  own  life-time  ;  and 

fourth  has  lately  been  given  to  the  public,  under  the  infpedl.ion 

[m]  When  our  author  had   finished  the  of  trouble  ;   and  I  can  with  great  veracity 

ird  edition,  which  is  more  correct  and  affirm,  that  they  contain  nothing  but  my 

'mplete   than   the  former  ones,   he  thus  real  fentiments,  ai  ifing  trom  as  ftrict  an  en- 

inte  to  his  ingenious  and  worthy  friend,  quiry  into  the  matters  which  they  relate^ 

e  revere;, d  Mr.  Hall  :   "  I  am  certain  the  as  was  in  my  po^er. " 
ves  ot  iJi«  Admiral;  coil  m;  a  gieatdeal 
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of  Dr.  Berkenhout.  In  1743  he  publifhed  "  Hermippus 
vived  ;"  a  fecond  edition  of  which,  much  impiwed  and  enlarged, 
came  out  in  1749,  under  the  following  title  :  Hermippus  Redi- 
vivus:  01-,  the  fage's  triumph  over  old  age  and  the  grave.  Wherein 
a  method  is  laid  down  for  prolonging  the  life  and  vigour  of  man. 
Including  a  commentary  upon  an  ancient  infeription,  in  which 
this  great  fecret  is  revealed  ;  fupported  by  numerous  authorities. 
The  whole  interfperfed  with  a  great  variety  of  remarkable  and 
well-attefted  relations."  This  extraordinary  tract  had  its  origin 
in  a  foreign  publication  [n]  ;  but  it  was  wrought  up  to  perfec- 
tion by  the  additional  ingenuity  and  learning  of  Mr.  Campbell. 
In  1744  he  gave  to  the  public,  in  tv/o  volumes,  folio,  his 
*'  Voyages  and  travels,"  on  Dr.  Harris's  plan,  being  a  very  diftin- 
guifhed  improvement  of  that  collection,  which  had  appeared  in 
1705.  The  work  contains  all  the  circumnavigators  from  the 
time  of  Columbus  to  lord  Anion  ;  a  complete  hiilory  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies;  hiftorical  details  of  the  feveral  attempts  made  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  north-eaft  and  north-weft  paffages  5  the  commer- 
cial hiftory  of  Corea  and  Japan  •,  the  ruffian  difcoveries  by  land 
and  fea  ;  a  diftincl:  account  of  the  fpanifh,  portuguefe,  britifh. 
french,  dutch,  and  danifh  fettlements  in  America;  with  other 
pieces  not  to  be  found  in  any  former  collection.  The  whole  war 
conducted  with  eminent  fleill  and  judgment,  and  the  preface  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  mafter-piece  of  compofition  and  infor- 
mation. The  time  and  care  employed  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  this 
important  undertaking  did  not  prevent  his  engaging  in  anothe: 
great  work,  with  regard  to  which  we  have  reafon  to  record  hi; 
learned  labours  with  particular  pleafure.  The  work  we  mean  ii 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  which  began  to  be  publifhed  ir 
weekly  numbers  in  1 745,  and  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  com 
pleted  in  1746,  as  was  the  fecond  in  i748fo]. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Dodfley  formed  the  defign  of  "  The  pre, 
ceptor,"  which  appeared  in  1748,  Mr.  Campbell  was  applied  to 
to  aiiiil  in  the  undertaking;  and  the  parts  written  by  him  wen 
the  Introduction  to  chronology,  and  the  Difcourfe  on  trade  an' 

Tn}  Under  the  title  of  Hcimippus  Re-  ment  to  the  abilities  and  learning  of  h 
elivivus,  Coblcntz,  174^;  of  which  fee  coadjutors  to  affert,  that  h'.s  articles  cor 
a  curious  account  in  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  ititute  the  prime  merit  of  the  four  v< 
p.2»o.  lumes  through  which  they  extend.      H 

[o]  Byone  of  thofe  revolutions  to  which  was  not  fatisfied  with  giving  a  cold  nam 
the  belt  defigns  are  fubject,  the  public  at-     tion  of  the  perfonal  circumifcmces  relatn 

to  the  eminent  men  whofe  lives  he  dre 
up,  but  was  ambitious  ol  entering  into  fuc 
a  copious  2nd  critical  difcuflion  of  the 
actions  or  writings,  as  fhould  render  tl" 
Biographia  Britannica  a  moft  valuable  r< 
pofitoiy  of  hiftorical  and  literary  knov 
ledge.  This  end  he  has  admirably  accorr 
plifhed.  and  herein  has  left  an  excellei 
example  to  bis  fucctflbrs.         Dr.  Kir  pi 


lention  to  the  Biographia  feemed  to  flag 
when  about  two  volumes  had  been  printed; 
but  this  attention  was  foon  revived  by  the 
very  high  encomium  that  was  palTed  upon 
it  by  Mr,  Gilbert  Welt,  at  the  clofe  ot  his 
poem  on  Education  j  from  which  time  the 
undertaking  was  carried  on  with  increafuig 
reputation  and  fuccefs.  We  need  not  lay, 
that  its  reputation  and  fuccefs  were  greatly 
owing  to  our  author.     It  is  no  difparj*e- 
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commerce,  both  of  which  difplayed  an  extenfive  fund  of  know- 
ledge upon  thefe  fubjects.  In  1750  he  published  the  firih  feparate 
edition  of  his  Prefent  ftate  of  Europe  ;  a  work  which  had  been 
originally  begun  in  1746,  in  the  Mufeum,  a  very  valuable 
periodical  performance,  printed  for  Dodiley.  There  is  no  pro- 
duction of  our  author's  that  has  met  with  a  better  reception.  It 
has  gone  through  fix  editions,  and  fully  deferved  this  encourage- 
ment. The  next  great  undertaking  which  called  for  the  exertion 
)f  our  author's  abilities  and  learning,  was  "  The  modern  univerfal 
aiftory."  T  his  extenfive  work  was  publifhed,  from  time  to  time, 
:n  detached  parts,  till  it  amounted  to  16  volumes  folio;  and  a 
2d  edition  of  it,  in  8vo.  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  1759. 
The  parts  of  it  written  by  Campbell  were  the  hiftories  of  the 
Sortuguefe,  dutch,  fpanilh,  french,  fwedilh,  danifli,  and  oitend 
Settlements  in  the  Ealt-Indies  •,  and  the  hiftories  of  the  kingdoms 
jf  Spain,  Portugal,  Algarve,  Navarre,  and  that  of  France,  from 
wlovis  to  1656.  As  our  author  had  thus  diftinguifhedhimfelf  in 
:he  literary  world,  the  degree  of  LL.  1).  was  very  properly  and 
lonourably  conferred  upon  him,  June  18,  1754,  by  the  univer- 
ityof  Glafgow.  With  regard  to  his  fmaller  publications,  there 
ire  feveral,  Dr.  Kippis  apprehends,  that  have  eluded  his  molt, 
liligent  enquiry  :   of  fome  others  an  account  is  given  below  [p]. 

His 


[p]  In  early  life,  he  wrote  r.A  dif-  the  coffee.  Hence  he  was  enabled to  ur»« 
ourle  on  providence,  8vo,  the  third  ceed  with  frefh  vigour,  till  nine  or  ten 
;dition  of  which  was  printed  in  174?.  In  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  when  he  finifhed 
742  he  puhliiried,  2.  The  cafe  of  the  cp-  the  pamphlet,  which  had  a  jreat  run,  and 
'pfition  impartially  Haled,  8vo.  In  Mr.  was  productive  of  confider.ible  profit.  Mr. 
deed's  copy  of  this  pamphlet  are  various  Campbell  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  a 
01  recTions and  additions  in  Dr. Campbell's  perlormance  haftilywritten, expected  much 
wnhand,  which  appear  evidently  written 
vith  a  view  to  a  fecond  imprclTion.  He 
'ublifhed,  in  1746,  3.  The  feniiments  of 
.  dutch  patriot.  Being  the  fpeech  of  Mr. 
/,.H***n,  in  an  ausuft  Assembly,  on 
he  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,   and  the  rcfolu- 


;reater  fuceefs  from  another  work,  about 
which  he  had  taken  extraordinary  paint, 
and  which  had  coft  him  a  long  time  in 
compofing.  But  when  it  came  to  be  pub- 
lished, it  fcarcely  paid  the  expence  of  ad. 
vertifing,      Some  years  afterwards,  a  book 


on  neceftary  at  this  juncture  to  be  taken  in  french  was  brought  to  him,  that  had 
or  the  fafety  of  the  republic,  8vo.  The  been  tranflated  from  the  gcrman ;  and  he 
liftory  of  this  little   trafft,  the  defign  of     was  alkcd,  whether  a  tranftation  of  it  into 


rhich  was  to  expofe  the  temporifing  po- 
ky of  the  ftates  of  Holland,  is  fomewhat 
mufing.  His  amanuenfis,  when  he  was 
ojng  to  write  the  pamphlet,  having  dif- 
ppointed  him,  he  requefted.  after  tea  in 


englilh  would  not  be  likely  to  be  accep- 
table. Upon  examining  it,  he  found  that 
it  wa;  his  own  neglected  work,  which  had 
made  its  way  into  Germany,  and  had  there 
been  tranflated  and  published,  without  any 


ie  afternoon,  that  Mrs  .Campbell,  when  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  due  to 

le  had  ordered  a  good  fire  to  be  made,  the  original  writer. 

•ould  retire  to  bed  as  foon  as  poflible,  with  In    1  749*   he    printed,   4.   Occafiona! 

\e  fervants;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  leave  thoughts  on  moral,  <ferious,  and  religious 

im  4  ounces  of  coffee.     This  was  done,  fubjetls,     8vo.       In    17^4,     he   was   the 

id  he  wrote  till  12  o'clock  at  night,  when,  author  of  a  work,   intituled,    5.  The  ra- 

nding  his  fpirits  flag,   he  took  2  ounces,  tional  amufement,  comprehending  a  col- 

Vith  this  affiftance,  he  went  on  till  6  in  lection  ot  letters  on  a  great  variety  of  fub- 

iBornmg,    when  again  beginning    to  jech,  interfpciied  witli  eflays,  and  fomc 

X)w  weary,  he  drank  the  remainder  of  little  pieces  of  humour,  ivo.  0.  An  exact 
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His  lad  grand  work  was  "  A  political  furvey  of  Britain  :  being 
a  feries  of  reflections  on  the  fuuation,  lands,  inhabitants,  reve- 
nues, colonies,  and  commerce  of  this  ifland.  Intended  to  fhew 
that  they  have  not  as  yet  approached  near  the  fummit  of  improve- 
ment, but  that  it  will  afford  employment  to  many  generations, 
before  they  puih  to  their  utmoft  extent  the  natural  advantages  of: 
Great  Bricain."  This  work,  which  was  published  in  1774,  in 
two  volumes,  royal  4to.  colt  Dr.  Campbell  many  years  of  atten- 
tion, ftudy,  and  labour.  As  it  was  his  laft,  fo  it  feems  to  have 
been  his  favourite  production,  upon  which  he  intended  to  erect 
a  durable  monument  of  bis  fincere  and  ardent  love  to  his  country. 
A  more  truly  patriotic  publication  never  appeared  in  the  engliih 
language.  The  variety  of  information  it  contains  is  prodigiousj 
and  there  is  no  book  that  better  deferves  the  clofe  and  conftant 
ftudy  of  the  politician,  the  fenator,  the  gentleman,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer  ;  in  (hor*:,  of  every  one  who  has  it  in 
any  degree  in  his  power  to  promote  the  intereit  and  welfare  of 
Great-Britain.  Among  other  encomiums  produced  by  Dr. 
Kippis  on  the  literary  merit  of  his  predeceffor,  that  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Account  of  the  European  fettlements  in  America"  is 
perhaps  the  molt  honourable  [qJ.     Dr.  Campbell's  reputation 


and  authentic  account  of  the  greatelt  white- 
herring-fifhery  in  Scotland,  carried  on 
yearly  in  the  ifland  of  Zetland,  by  the 
Dutch  only,  175",  8vo.  7.  TheHighlarid 
Gentleman'sMagazine,  forjan.  i7$r,8vo. 
8.  A  letter  from  the  prince  of  the  infernal 
legions,  to  a  fpi ritual  lord  on  this  fide  the 
girat  gulph,  in  anfwer  to  a  late  invective 
epiftle  levelled  at  his  highnefs,  1751,  8vo. 


clufion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  our  author, 
was  requefted  by  lord  Bute  to  take  fomc 
(hare  in  the  vindication  of  that  peace. 
Accordingly,  he  wrote  a  defcription  and 
hiftory  of  the  new  Sugar  Iflands  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  8vo,  the  defign  of  which 
was  to  fhew  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  neutral  iflands  that  had  been  ceded  to 
us  by  the  French.     The  only  remaining 


9.  The  naturalization  bill  confuted,  as  moft     publication  of  Dr.  Campbell's,  that  hath 


pernicious  to  thefe  united  kingdoms,  175  i, 
8vo.  '  10.  His  royal  highnefs  Frederick  late 
prince  of  Wales  deciphered  :  or  a  full  and 
particular  defcription  of  his  character, 
from  his  juvenile  years,  until  his  death, 
i7Ci,8vo.  1 1.  A  Vade  Mecum  :  or  com- 
panion for  the  unman ied  ladies:  wherein 


hitherto  come  to  our  knowledge,  is,  a 
treatife  upon  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  to 
America,  printed  in  quarto,  in  1772. 

[_ q_]  "  Having  fpoken,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  hardly  of  my  materials,  I  mult  except 
the  afliftance  I  have  had  from  the  judicious 
collection  called  Harris's  Voyages.  TheK 


are  laid  down  fome  examples  whereby  to  d:-  are  not  many  finer  pieces  than  the  hifton 

reel:  them  in  thechoiceof  hufbands,  1752,  of  Brazil  in  that  Collection.    Thelightir 

8vo.      12.  A   particular   but    melancholy  which   the  author  fets  the  events  in  tha 

account  of  the  great  hardfhips,  difficulties,  hiitory  is  fine  and  initruttive  ;  an  uncom- 

and  miferies,  that  thofe  unhappy  and  much  mon  fpirit'prevails  through  it ;  and  his  re' 

to  be  pitied  creatures,  the  common  women  marks  aie  every  where  ftriking  and  deep, 

of  the  town,  are  pluirged  into  at  this  June-  The  little  fketch  I  have  given   in  the  par 

ture,'  17  S2,  Svo.   13.  A  full  and  particular  of*  ponuguefe   America,    if   it    has   an) 

defcription  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  merit,  is  entirely  due  to  that  original.— 


l7,2,:Xvo.  14.  The  cafe  of  the  publicans, 
both  in  town  and  country,  laid  open, 
iy$i,?>vo:  15.  The  fhepherd  of  Banbury's 
rules,  a  favourite  pamphfet  with  the  com- 
mon people;  :  and  the  hiitory  of  the  war 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  appeared  in 
1758  or  1 7  ^g,  under  the  name  of  Mr; 
■Watts,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  competition.      Upon  the  coh,- 


Wheie  I  differ  from  him  in  any  refpedt 
it  is  with  deference  to  the  judgment  of  • 
writer,  to  whom  this  nation  is  muct 
obliged,  for  endeavouring  every  where 
with  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  eloquence,  t 
roufe  that  fpirit  of  generous  enterprife 
that  can  'alone  make  any  nation  powerfu 
or  glorious 
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was  not  confined  to  his  own  country,  but  extended  to  the  re- 
motefl  parts  of  Europe.  Asa  ftriking  instance  of  this,  we  may 
mention,  that  in  the  fpring  of  1774  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  was 
pleafed  to  honour  him  with  the  prefent  of  her  picture,  drawn  in 
the  robes  worn  in  that  country  in  the  days  of  I<ran  Vaffi'lievitch, 
grand  duke  of  Ruffia,  who  was  contemporary  with  queen  Eliza- 
beth. To  manifeft  the  doctor's  fenfe  of  her  imperial  majefty's 
goodnefs,  a  fet  of  the  "  Political  furvey  of  Britain,"  bound  in 
Morocco,  highly  ornamented,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter 
defcriptive  of  the  triumphs  and  felicities  of  her  reign,  was  for- 
warded to  St.  Peterfburg,  and  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  that 
great  princefs,  by  prince  Gregory  Orloff",  who  had  refided  fome 
months  in  this  kingdom.  The  emprefs's  picture,  fined  the 
death  of  our  author,  has  been  prefented  by  his  widow  to  Lord 
Macartney. 

Let  us  now  advert  a  little  to  Dr. Campbell's  perfonal  hiftory  [r]. 
May  23,  1736,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Vobe,  of  Leominfter,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  gentleman, 
with  which  lady  he  lived  nearly  40  years  in  the  greateft  conjugal 
harmony  and  happinefs.  So  wholly  did  he  dedicate  his  time  to 
books,  that  he  feldom  went  abroad  :  but  to  relieve  himfelf,  as 
much  as  poflible,  from  the  inconveniencies  incident  to  a  fedentary 
life,  it  was  his  cuftom,  when  the  weather  would  admit,  to  walk  in  his 
garden  ;  or,  otherwife,  in  fome  room  of  his  houfe,  by  way  of 
exercife.  By  this  method,  united  with  the  ftricteft  temperance 
in  eating,  and  an  equal  abftemioufriefs  in  drinking,  he  enjoyed  a 
good  ftate  of  health,  though  his  conftitution  was  delicate.  His 
domeftic  manner  of  living  did  not  preclude  him  from  a  very  ex- 
tenlive  and  honourable  acquaintance.  His  houfe,  efpecially  on 
a  Sunday  evening,  was  the  refort  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  had  rendered  them- 
lelves  eminent  by  their  knowledge,  or  love  of  literature.  He 
received  foreigners,  who  were  fond  of  learning,  with  an  affa- 
bility and  kindnefs,  which  excited  in  them  the  higheft  refpeel: 
and  veneration  ;  and  his  inftrucHve  and  cheerful  converfation 
made  him  the  delight  of  his  friends  in  general.  On  March  5, 
1765,  Dr.  Campbell  was  appointed  his  majefty's  agent  for  the 
province  of  Georgia,  in  North  America,  •which  employment  he 
held  till  his  deceafe.  His  laft  illnefs  was  a  decline,  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  life  devoted  to  fevere  ftudy,  and  which  refilled  every 
attempt  for  his  relief  that  the  moft  fkilful  in  the  medical  fcience 
could  devife.  By  this  illnefs  he  was  carried  off,  at  his  houfe  in 
Queen-fquare,  Ormond-ftreet,  on  Dec.  28,  1775,  when  he  had 
nearly  completed  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  His  end  was  tranquil 
and  eafy,  and  he  preferved  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  faculties  to  the 
lateft  moment  cf  his  life.     On  Jan.  4th  following  his  deceafe, 

[k]   Literally  tranferibed  from  Dr.  Kippb. 

he 
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he  was  interred  in  the  new  burying-ground,  behind  the  Found- 
Iing-hofpital,  belonging  to  St.  George  the  Martyr,  where  a  mo- 
nument, with  a  plain  and  modert  infcription,  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  Dr.  Campbell  had  by  his  lady  feven  children, 
one  of  whom  only  furvived  him.  Dr.  Campbell's  literary  know- 
ledge was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  fubjeols  on  which  he 
more  particularly  treated  as  an  author.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  mathematics,  and  had  read  much  in  medicine.  It  has 
been  with  great  reafon  believed,  that,  if  he  had  dedicated  his 
ftudies  to  the  laft  fcience,  he  would  have  made  a  veryconfpicuous 
figure  in  the  phyfical  profeilion.  He  was  eminently  verfed  in 
the  difFerent  parts  of  faered  literature  ;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  extended  not  only  to  the  hebrew,  greek,  and 
latin  among  the  ancient,  and  to  the  french,  Italian,  fpaniih,  por- 
tuguefe,  and  dutch,  among  the  modern  ;  but,  likcwife,  to  the 
oriental  tongues.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  greek  lan- 
guage. His  attainment  of  fuch  a  variety  of  knowledge  was  ex-1 
ceedingly  allUled  by  a  memory  furpriiingly  retentive,  and  which, 
indeed,  aflonifhed  every  perfon  with  whom  he  was  converfant. 
A  flriking  inllanceof  this  has  been  given  by  the  honourable  Mr. 
Daines  Barriugton,  in  his  tract,  intituled,  "  The  probability  of 
reaching  the  north  pole  difcuffed  [s]."  In  communicating  his 
ideas,  our  author  had  an  uncommon  readinefs  and  facility  ;  and 
the  hMe  of  his  works,  which  had  been  formed  upon  the  model 
of  that  of  the  celebrated  bifhop  Sprat,  was  perfpicuous,  eafy, 
flowing,  and  harmonious.  Should  it  be  thought  that  it  is  fome- 
times  rather  too  diffulive,  it  will,  notwithstanding,  indubitably 
be  allowed,  that  it  is,  in  general,  very  elegant  and  beautiful. 

To  all  thefe  accomplifhments  of  the  underftanding,  Dr. 
Campbell  joined  the  more  important  virtues  of  a  moral  and  pious 
character.  His  difpofition  was  gentle  and  humane,  and  his 
manners  kind  and  obliging.  He  was  the  tendered  of  hufbands, 
a  mod  indulgent  parent,  a  kind  mailer,  a  firm  and  fincere  friend. 
To  his  great  Creator  he  paid  the  conftant  and  ardent  tribute  of 
devotion,  duty,  and  reverence  ;  and  in  his  correfpondences  he 
fhewed,  that  a  fenfe  of  piety  was  always  neareft  his  heart.  It 
was  our  author's  cuftom  every  day,  to  read  one  or  more  por- 

Tsl   The   inftance   mentioned    by  Mr.  rington's  curious  collection  of  papers  rela- 

Harrington   regards   the  accuracy  where-  tive  to  the  probability  of  reaching  to  the 

with  Dr.  Campbell,  at  the  difbnee  of  ;o  North  Pole,   is  a  traift  which  he  received 

years,  remembered  the  facts  related  to  him  from  a  learned  friend,  who  permitted  him 

by  a  Dr.    Paillic,    concerning  a  voyage  to-  to  print  it,  though  not  to  inform  the  public 

wards  the  North  Pole  ;    in  which  the  na-  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  com-» 

vigators,    among  whom  was    Dr.   Daillie  munication.     It  is  intituled,   Thoughts  on 

himfelf,  went  fo  far  as  to  the  5>Sth  degree  the  ptobability,  expediency,  and  utility  of 

af  north   latitude;   and  might  eafily  have  difcovering  a  paffage  by  the  North  1'ole. 

proceeded   farther,    had    not    the    captain  We  are  now  permitted  by  Mr.  Barrington 

thought  himfelf  obliged,  by   his  duty  in  to  fay,  that  the   writer  of  this  ingenious 

other   vefpeCts,    to  return.      In  Mr.  Bar-  efl'ay  wa,s  Dr.  Campbell,. 

2  tions 
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tions  of  fcripture,  in  the  original,  with  the  ancient  verfions,  and 
the  belt  commentators  before  him  ;  and  in  this  way,  as  appears 
from  his  own  occafional  notes  and  remarks,  he  went  through  the 
facred  writings  a  number  of  times, -with  great  thankfulneis  and 
advantage. 

Such  was  Dr.  Campbell  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man.  By  his 
works  he  has  fecured  not  only  a  lafting  reputation,  but  ren- 
dered himfelf  highly  beneficial  to  the  public-,  and,  by  his  vir- 
tues, he  became  prepared  for  that  happy  immortality,  which 
awaits  all  the  genuine  followers  of  goodnefs. 

CAM  PI  (Bernardin),  a  painter  of  Cremona,  known  by  his 
very  valuable  pictures,  and  by  a  work  in  italian  on  panting, 
printed  at  Cremona  in  1 580,  4to.  under  the  title  of  Parere 
fopra  la  Pittura  ;  from  whence  both  artifts  and  admirers  find 
no  fmall  information. 

CAMP1AN  (Edmund),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  Englifh- 
man,  was  born  at  London  in  1540,  and  educated  in  fchool- 
learning  at  Chrilt's  hofpital.  Being  a  boy  of  great  parts,  he 
was  pitched  upon,  while  he  was  at  fchocl,  to  make  an  oration 
before  queen  Mary  at  her  acceflion  to  the  crown ;  and  from 
thence  elected  fcholar  of  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  by  Thomas 
White,  the  founder  of  u,  in  15^3.  He  took  his  degrees  of 
B.  and  M.  A.  regularly,  and  afterwards  went  into  orders.  In 
1566,  when  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Oxford,  he 
made  an  oration  before  her,  and  alfo  kept  an  act  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  wich  very  great  applaufe  from  that  learned  queen.  In 
1568,  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  wrote  a  hiitory  of  that 
country  in  two  books;  but  being  then  difcovered  to  have  em- 
braced the  popifh  religion,  and  to  labour  for  profelytes,  he 
was  feized  and  detained  for  fome  time.  He  efcaped  foon  after 
into  England;  but  in  1571  tranfported  himfelf  into  the  Low- 
countries,  and  fettled  himfelf  in  the  englilh  college  of  jefuits  at 
Doway,  where  he  openly  renounced  the  proteftant  religion, 
and  had  the  degree  of  B.  D.  conferred  upon  him.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of 
jefuits  in  1573  ;  and  afterwards  fent  by  the  general  of  his  order 
into  Germany.  He  lived  for  fome  time  in  Brune,  and  then  at 
Vienna ;  where  he  compofed  a  tragedy,  called  "  Nectar  and  Am- 
brofia,"  which  was  acted  before  the  emperor  with  great  applaufe. 
Soon  after  he  fettled  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  and  taught  rhetoric 
and  philofophy  for  about  fix  years  in  a  college  of  jefuits,  which  had 
been  newly  erected  there.  At  length  being  called  to  Rome,  he  was 
fent  bv  the  command  of  pope  Gregory  XIII  into  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  June  1580.  Here  he  performed  all  the  ofices  of  a 
good  provincial,  and  was  diligent  in  propagating  his  religion  by 
all  the  arts  of  converfation  and  writing.  He  feems  to  have 
challenged  the  engliih  clergy  to  a  difputation  by  a  piece,  intituled 

"  Rationes 
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"  Rationes  decern  oblati  certaminis  in  caufa  fidei,  redditae 
academicis  Anglic,"  which  was  printed  at  a  private  prefs  in 
158 1  ;  and  many  copies  of  which,  as  Wood  tells  us,  were  dif- 
perfed  that  year  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford,  during  the 
time  of  an  a£t,.  In  fhort,  Campian,  though  nobody  knew  where 
he  was,  was  yet  fo  active  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
Walfingham  Secretary  of  ilate  ;  and  Walfingham  employed  a 
prieft-catcher  to  find  him  out.  He  was  at  lad  difcovered  in 
difguife  at  the  houfe  of  a  private  gentleman  in  Berks,  from 
whence  he  was  conveyed  in  great  proceflion  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  with  a  paper  fattened  to  his  hat,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten "  Edmund  Campian  amoft  pernicious  jefuit."  Afterwards, 
having  been  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  in  adhering  to  the 
biihop  of  Rome  the  queen's  enemy,  and  in  coming  to  England 
to  diiturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  realm,  he  was  hanged 
and  quartered,  with  other  romifh  priclls,  at  Tyburn,  Decemb.  I, 
1581. 

All  parties  allow  him  to  have  been  a  mod  extraordinary  man  ; 
of  admirable  parts,  an  eloque  it  orator,  a  fubtile  philofopher  and 
fkilful  difputant,  an  exact  preacher  both  in  latin  and  engliih, 
and  withal  a  good-natured  and  well-behaved  man  :  fo  that  we 
are  ready  to  lament  his  having  been  a  papift,  and  fuftfering  fo 
hard  a  fate  [t]. 

CaMPISTRONJean  GALBCR-rx,born  atTouloufe  in  1615, 
with  very  happy  difpofitions,  which  were  brought  to  eirect  by  a 
good  education.  His  tafte  for  poetrv  and  the  belles*  lettres  led 
him  to  Paris  ;  where  he  took  Racine  for  his  guide  in  the  dra- 
matic career.  But,  though  it  may  be  allowed  that  Campiftron 
came  near  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  yet  he  could  never 
equal  him  in  the  beauties  of  compofition,  in  that  enchanting 
verfification  which  has  placed  him  on  a  line  with  Virgil.  Too 
feeble  for  avoiding  the  defects  of  Racine,  and  unable  like  him 
to  atone  for  them  by  beautiful  ftrokes  of  the  fublime,  he  copied 
him  in  his  left  manner  of  delineating  the  love  of  his  heroes,  of 
whom,  it  muffc  be  confefied,  he  fometimes  made  inamoratos 
fitter  for  the  moll  con.ic  fcenes,  than  for  a  tragic  piece,  where 
paffiou  ought  always  to  employ  a  firm  and  noble  ityle.  Racine, 
while  he  was  forming  Campiftron  for  the  department  of  the 
drama,  was  not  inattentive  to  promote  the  fortune  of  the  young 
poet.     Having  propofed  him  to  the  duke  de  Vendome  for  the 


[t]  BcfiJes   the    books    already   men-  divines  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  I  58 T. 

(ioned,    foe' Wrotej    1.   Chronologia  univer-  4.     Narratio   de  divoiHid,     Henrici    VIII. 

falis  :    a  very  kerned  work.      2.   Nine  ar-  regis  ah  uxore  Catherine,  &c.      The   mar 

tides  dueled  10  the   l'irds   of  the    privy-  nufmpt   of     his    hiftorv   of    Iieland    was 

council,  in  r  5 S  r .    j    Varies  conferences  found  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  publifhed- 

concerning    religipii.  Hat!   witfi    jpVdteitiiuT  at  Dublin  by  fir  J  xr.es  Ware  in  i  633  . 

compofitio^ 
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compofition  of  the  heroic  paftoral  of  Acis,  which  he  defigned 
fhould  be  repreftnted  at  his  chateau  of  Anet  •,  that  prince,  well 
Satisfied  both  with  his  character  and  his  talents,  firit  made  him 
fecretarv  of  his  orders,  and  then  fecretary  general  of  the  gallies. 
He  afterwards  got  him  made  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St. 
James  in  Spain,  commandant  of  Chimene,  and  marquis  of  Pe- 
nange  in  Italy.  The  poet,  now  become  neceflary  to  the  prince, 
bv  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  vivacity  of  his  ima- 
gination, attended  him  on  his  travels  into  various  countries. 
Campiftron,  fome  time  after  his  return,  retired  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  married  mademoifelle  de  Maniban,  filter  of 
the  firit  prefident  of  Touloufe,  and  of  the  bifhop  of  Mirepoix, 
afterwards  archbithop  of  hourdeaux  ;  and  there  he  died  the  1  rth 
of  May  1723,  of  an  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  67.  This  itroke  was 
brought  on  by  a  fit  of  paifion  excited  by  a  couple  of  chairmen 
who  refuted  to  carry  him  on  account  of  his  great  weight. 
Campiftron  kept  good  company,  loved  good  cheer,  and  had  all 
the  indolence  of  a  man  of  pleafure.  While  fecretary  to  the 
duke  de  Vendome,  he  found  it  a  more  expeditious  way  to  burn 
the  letters  that  were  written  to  that  prince  than  to  anfwer  them. 
Accordingly,  the  duke,  feeing  him  one  day  before  a  routing 
fire,  in  which  he  was  catling  a  heap  of  papers  :  There  fits 
Campiftron,  faid  he,  employed  in  anfwering  my  correfpondents. 
He  followed  the  duke  even  to  the  field  of  battle.  At  the  battle 
of  Steinkerque,  the  duke  feeing  him  always  befide  him,  faid, 
What  do  you  do  here,  Campiftron  ?  Monfeigneur,  anfwcredhe, 
I  am  waiting  to  go  back  with  you.  This  fedatenefs  of  mind  in 
a  moment  of  fo  much  danger  was  highly  pleating  to  the  hero. 
His  plays,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1750,  have  gone  through  the  moft 
editions,  after  thofe  of  Ccrneille,  Racine,  Crebillon,  and  Vol- 
taire. 

CAMPO  (Antoxio\  an  italian  author,  born  at  Cremona 
in  the  xvth  century,  is  looked  upon  by  his  countrymen  as  a  very 
good  hillorian  of  that  important  town  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
His  hiltory  is  in  italian.  The  belt  edition  is  that  of  1585  at 
Cremona,  in  folio.  It  is  not  fo  much  efteemed,  however,  for 
its  matter,  as  for  the  plates  by  Auguftin  Carachi.  It  is  fcarce, 
and  much  fought  after  •,  but  the  edition  of  Milan  in  4to.  is 
grcatlv  inferior  in  value. 

CAMPRA  (Andrf.w),  a  famous  mufician,born  at  Aix  the  4th 
of  December  1660,  died  at  Versailles  the  29th  of  jv.lv  1744,  at 
the  age  of  84,  firtt  made  himfclf  known  by  performing  motets 
in  the  churches,  and  by  private  concerts.  Thefc  little  pro- 
ductions procured  him  the  place  of  malter  of  mafic  in  the  mai- 
fon  profefie  of  the  jefuits  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  that  of  1  ■-  liter 
of  the  band  of  the  metropolis.  His  geniue,  too  confined  in  the 
motets,  took  to  the  opera,  in  which   nr»v  career  he  fucceeded 
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as  happily  as  in  the  former.  He  followed  the  fteps  of  Lulli, 
and  very  nearly  came  up  to  him.  His  Europe  galante,  his  Car- 
nival de  Venife,  his  Fetes  Venetiennes,  his  Ages,  hisFragmens 
de  Lulli,  ballets ;  Heiione,  Alcine,  Telephus,  Camilla  and 
Tancred,  tragic  operas,  appeared  with  great  applaufe,  and  {till 
maintain  their  ground.  The  variety,  the  graces,  the  livelinefs 
of  his  mufic  ,  and,  above  all,  that  uncommon  talent  of  expref- 
fing  juftly  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  were  highly  admired.  Cam- 
pra  alfo  retouched  the  Iphigenia  of  Defmarets. 

CAMPS  (Francois  de),  was  born  at  Amiens  in  1643,  the 
fon  of  a  hardwareman.     Ferroni,  bifhop  of  Mende,  took,  him 
from  the  dominican  convent  of  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
where  he  ferved  mafles,  provided  for  his  education,  and  made 
him  his  fecretary.     This  prelate  gave  him  the  priory  at  Flore, 
obtained  for  him  the  abbey  of  St.  Marcel,  the  coadjutorfhip  of 
Glandeves,  and  laftly  the  bifhopric  of  Famiers.     But  not  able 
to  obtain  his  bulls  on  account  of  his  bad   conduct,  he  had  by 
way  of  compenfation  the  abbey  of  Signy.     He  is  the  author  of  | 
feveral  differtations  on  medak,  on  the  hiltory  of  France,  on  the  p 
title  of  moft  chriftian  given  to  the  kings  of  France,  on  the  guard  li 
of  thefe  monarchs,  on  the  daughters  of  the  houfe  of  France  \l 
given  in  marriage  to  heretical  or  pagan  princes,  on  the  nobility  lt' 
of  the  royal  race,  on  the  heredity  of  the  grand  fiefs,  on  the  ori-jpl 
gin  of  enligns  armorial,  on  the  hereditary  dignities  attached  to  I 
titled  eftates,  &c.     His  cabinet  was  rich  in   medals ;  the  cele- 
brated Vaillant  publifhed  the  molt  curious,  of  them  accompanied 
with  explications.     Abbe  de  Camps  died  at  Paris  in  1723-,  aged  h 
81.     He  was  learned  and  laborious,  and  his  inveitigations  have]  8 
been  of  great  ufe  to  the  hiftorians  that  have  come  after  him 

CAMUS  (Antoine  le),  born  at  Paris  in  1722,  died  in  the 
fame  city  in  1772,  at  50  years  of  age,  pracWed  medicine  there 
with  great  fuccefs,  and  wrote  on   the  art  he   pra£tifed.     He  la 
wrote,   1.  Phyfic  for  the  mind,  Paris,  1753,  2  v0^s-   I2mo-     If 
is  written  with  eafe  and  energy.     His  reafonings  are  not  always*  >ili; 
juft  ;  but  his  conjectures  are  in  general  very  ingenious,  and  mayp;- 
be    of  great  fervice.      2.   Abdeker,    or   the  art   of   prefervingpi; 
beauty,   1756,  4  vol's,  fmall  twelves  ;  a  romance  in  which  thdir;:;: 
author  introduces  avarietyof  receipts  and  precepts  for  the  benefitpref: 
of  the  ladies.     The  true  cofmetics  are1  exercile  and  temperance1  to; 
3.  On  various  fubjects  of  medicine  ;  and  many  other  tracls.       Hiii 

CANCAH,  or  Canghah,  or  alfo  Kengch,  an  indian  phi<i:: 
lofopher,  phyfician  and  aftronomer,   whofe  erudition   has  beer!  or?, 
much  celebrated  by  Abu  Maafchar.     Belides  the  Afrar  al   ma  bntii 
valid,  which  M.  d'Herbelot  has   rightly  tranflated,  the  fecret 
of  nativities,  he  wrote,  2.  Kitab  al  kcranat  al  cabir  u   of-Sagiiji 
the  great  and  the  little  book  of  Syzyges,  or  of  the  conjunction 
of  the  planets.     3.  A  manual  of  medicine.     4.  Fi-1  tavahum}  1 
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»f  phyfiognomy.  5.  Menazel  ol  camari,  de  manfionibus  lunse, 
nd  feveral  other  works  of  lefs  coniequence. 

CANISIUS  (Hpnry),  born  at  Nimeguen,  profeflbr  of  canon 
iv  at  Ingolftadt,  died  in  J  609,  left  behind  him  feveral  valuable 
porks,  1.  Summa  juris  canonici.  1.  Commentarium  in  re- 
;ulas  juris.  3.  Antiquse  le£tiones,  7  vols.  4to.  reprinted  by  the 
are  of  M.  James  Balnage,  under  the  title  of,  Thefaurus  monu- 
nentorum  ecclefiafticorum  &  hiftoricorum,  &c.  Amsterdam, 
725.  The  learned  editor  has  enriched  them  with  particular 
irefaces  at  the  head  of  each  work  indicating  the  fubjec~t  and 
lie  author,  accompanied  by  ufeful  and  curious  remarks,  and 
ome  notes  and  variantes  of  Capperonier.  This  collection  com- 
>rifes  feveral  pieces  of  great  importance  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  chronology  in  general.  Canifius  was  a 
rian  of  extenfive  erudition,  but  modelt  and  difcreet  in  his  be- 
laviour. 

CANITZ  (the  Baron  of ),  a  german  poet  and  ftatefman,  was 
if  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  family  in  Brandenburg,  and  born 
t  Berlin  in  1654,  five  months  after  his  father's  death.  After 
lis  early  ftudies,  he  travelled  to  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and 
England  ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  his  country,  was  charged 
irith  important  negotiations  by  Frederic  II.  Frederic  III.  em- 
ployed him  alfo.  Canitz  united  the  ftatefman  with  the  poet ; 
nd  was  converfant  in  many  languages,  dead  as  well  as  living, 
dis  german  poems  were  publilhed  for  the  tenth  time,  175c,  in 
Ivo.  He  is  faid  to  have  taken  Horace  for  his  model,  and  to 
Lave  written  purely  and  delicately.  But  he  did  not  content 
limfelf  with  barely  cultivating  the  fine  arts  in  himfelf :  he  gave 
.11  the  encouragement  he  could  to  them  in  others.  He  died  at 
ierlin,  in  1699,  privy  counfellor  of  Rate,  aged  4^. 

CANN  (John),  a  leader  of  the  engliih  brownifts  at  Amfter- 
lam,  whither  he  fled  on  the  reftoration.  His  employ  in  Bng- 
and  before  his  flight  fcems  to  have  been  no  other  than  com- 
nlirig  the  weekly  news,  yet  he  found  time  fufficient  to  collate 
nany  paiTages  of  Scripture,  from  whence  he  drew  his  notes, 
vhich  he  placed  in  the  margin  of  his  bible  ;  the  firfl  edit. 
>rinted  in  8vo.  at  Amfterdam,  in  1664,  is  the  rareft.  In  the 
>reface  he  mentions  a  larger  work,  to  be  foon  publifhed,  but 
t  does  not  feem  to  have  ever  been  printed.  He  entertained  a 
vhimfical  conceit,  that  the  original  text  of  fcripture  in  hebrew 
nd  greek  mould  be  tranflated,  as  much  as  poffible,  even  word 
or  word,  as  Ainfworth  did  the  Pentateuch,  the  Pfalms,  and 
Canticles,  which  were  all  printed  together  in  folio,    IC39. 

CANTACUZENUS  (Johannes),  a  celebrated  byz.intine 
liltorian,  was  born  at  Conftantinople  of  a  very  antient  and 
loble  family  •,  his  father  being  governor  of  Peldponnefo*§,  and 
lis  mother  a  near  relation  of  the  emperor's,      fcre  was  bred  to 
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letters  and  to  arms,  and  afterwards  to  the  higheft  offices  of 
ftate ;  where  he  acquitted  himfeif  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain 
the  favour  of  both  court  and  city.  He  was  made  firft  lord  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  emperor  Andronicus,  but  loft  his  favouV 
about  1320,  by  addicling  himfeif  too  much  to  the  intereft  of 
his  grandfon  Andronicus.  However,  when  the  grandfon  feized 
the  empire,  as  he  did  in  •  1328,  he  loaded  Cantacuzenus  with 
wealth  and  honours  ;  made  him  generaliffimo  of  his  forces  •,  did 
nothing  without  confulting  him;  and  would  fain  have' joined 
him  with  himfeif  in  the  government,  which  Cantacuzenus  re- 
fufed.  in  1 34 1  Andronicus  died,  and  left  to  Cantacuzenus 
the  care  of  the  empire,  till  his  ion  John  Faleologus,  who  was 
then  but  nine  years  of  age,  fhould  be  fit  to  take  it  upon  him- 
feif: which  truit  he  difcharged  very  diligently  and  faithfully. 
But  the  emprefs  dowager,  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and 
fome  of  the  nobles,  foon  growing  jealous  and  envious  of  Can- 
tacuzenus, formed  a  party  againil  him,  and  declared  him  a 
traitor :  upon  which  a  great  portion  of  the  nobdity  and  army 
befought  him  to  take  the  empire  upon  himfeif,  and  accordingly 
he  was  crowned  at  Hadrianopolis  in  May  1342.  A  civil  war 
raged  for  five  years,  and  Cantacuzenus  was  conqueror,  who 
however  came  to  pretty  reafonable  terms  of  peace  with  John 
Paleologus  :  viz.  that  himfeif  fhould  be  crowned,  and  that  John 
fhould  be  a  partner  with  him  in  the  empire,  though  not  upon 
an  equal  footing,  till  he  fhould  arrive  at  years  fufficient.  He 
gave  him  alfo  his  daughter  Helen,  to  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  engaged,  for  a  wife  ;  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  in 
May  1347.  But  fufpicions  and  enmities  foon  arifing  between 
the  new  emperors,  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  lafled,  till 
John  took  Conftantinople  in  1355.  A  few  days  after  the  city 
was  taken,  Cantacuzenus,  unwilling  to  continue  a  civil  war  any 
longer,  abdicated  his  ihare  of  the  empire,  and  retired  to  a  mo- 
naflery,  where  he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  the  new  name 
of  Joafaphus,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  reading 
and  writing.  His  wife  retired  alfo  at  the  fame  time  to  a  nun- 
nery, where  flie  changed  her  own  name  Irene  for  the  new  one 
of  Eugenia. 

How  long  he  lived  in  this  retirement,  and  when  he  died,  is 
not  very  certain ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  he  lived  a  very 
long  time  in  it,  and  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  he  did  not  die  till 
14;  1,  when  he  was  100  years  of  age,  or  upwards.  Here  he 
wrote  a  hiltory  of  his  own  times,  in  four  books,  or  rather  of 
the  times  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  worldly  affairs;  fince  the 
period  it  includes  is  only  from  1320  to  1 355-  He  was  a  very 
proper  perfon  to  relate  the  tninfactions  within  this  period,  be- 
cause he  was  not  only  an  eye-witnefs  of  what  was  done,  but 
himfeif  the  orderer  and  doer  of  a  great  part;  upon  which  account 
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offius  has  not  fcrupled  to  prefer  him  to  all  the  Byzantine  hif- 
rians.  A  latin  tranflation  of  this  hiftory,  from  the  greek  ma- 
ifcript  in  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  library,  was  publiflied  by  Pon- 
tius at  Ingolltadt  in  1603  :  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  1645,  a 
lendid  edition  in  three  volumes  fol.  of  the  greek  from  the  MS. 

M.  Legviere,  chancellor  of  France,  with  Pontanus's  latin  ver- 
>n,  and  the  notes  of  him  and  GreiTer. 

Befides  this  hiftory  he  wrote  alfo  fome  theological  works, 
trticularly  an  apology  for  the  chriftian  religion  againft  that  01 
bhammed,  in  four  books  :  this  he  did  at  the  requeft  of  a 
onk  and  friend  of  his,  who,  it  feems,  had  been  follicited  by 
muffulman  of  Perfia,  to  defert  chriftianity,  and  embrace  mo- 
immedifm  :  where  he  does  not  content  himfelf  with  replying 

the  particular  objection  of  the  muflulman  to  chriftianity,  but 
rites  a  general  defence  of  it  againft  the  Koran.  He  calls 
mfelf  Chriftodulus  as  a  writer. 

CANTARINI  (Simon),  furnamed  the  Pezarese,  from  his 
iving  been  born  at  Pezaro  in  1612,  was  the  difciple  and  friend 
'  Guido,  and  arrived  at  excellence  in  the  art  of  painting  by 
litating  that  great  artift.  The  works  of  the  fcholar  were  often 
iftaken  for  thofe  of  the  mailer.  This  famous  painter  died  in 
e  flower  of  his  age  at  Verona  in  1648. 

CANTEL  (Peter  Joseph),  born  in  the  territory  of  Caux 
.  1645,  entered  himfelf  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  and  gained 
ftinction  in  it.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1579,  at  the  age  of  34  ; 
s  ardent  attachment  to  ftudy  having  fhortened  his  days. 
Fe  have  by  him,  1.  De  romana  republica,  nmo,  Utrecht, 
707,  with  plates.     2.  Metropolitanarum  urbium  hiftorias  civilis 

ecclefiafticse,  tomus  primus.  It  was  the  only  one  that  has 
>peared.  He  gave  the  Juftin  ad  ufum  Delphini,  Paris  1677, 
:o.  and  the  Valerius  Maximus,  alfo  ad  ufum,  &c.  Paris  1679. 
hefe  editions  are  much  efteemed. 

CANTEMIR  (Demetrius),  of  an  illuftrious  family  in  Tar- 
ry, was  born  in  1673.  His  father,  who  was  governor  of  the 
rree  cantons  of  Moldavia,  became  prince  of  this  province  in 
364.  Demetrius,  being  fent  early  to  Conftantinople,  flattered 
imfelf  with  the  profpect  of  fucceeding  him  •,  but  was  fupplanted 
y  a  rival  at  the  Porte.  Being  fent  in  17 10,  by  the  Ottoman 
unifier,  to  defend  Moldavia  againft  the  czar  Peter,  he  delivered 

up  to  that  monarch  :  and,  following  his  new  mafter  through 
is  conquefts,  indemnified  himfelf  for  all  he  had  loft ;  for  he 
btained  the  title  of  prince  of  the  empire,  with  full  power  and 
athority  over  the  Moldavians,  who  quitted  their  country  to 
:tach  themfelves  to  his  fortunes.  He  died,  1723,  in  his  terri- 
fies of  the  Ukraine,  much  lamented  [u]. 

CAN- 

[u]  He  was  author  of  fome  confidence  of  the  ottoman  empire,  in  latin.  2.  Tbe 
»rk»,  1.  An  hiftory  of  Che  rife  and  fall  fyftem  of  the  moh*m.med*p  religion.  Tiug 
Vol.  III.  X  ^    work 
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CANTEMIR  (Antiochus),  fon  of  the  above,  bom  in  1710. 
The  moil  (killed  at  Peterfburg  in  mathematics,  phyfics,  hiftory, 
morality,  and  polite  literature,  were  employed  to  continue  thofe 
lectures,  which  his  father  had  begun  to  give  him.  The  academy 
of  Peterfburg  openedtheir  gates  to  him,  and  the  miniftry  initiated 
him  into  afFairs  of  (late.  Succeflively  ambaflador  to  London 
and  Paris,  he  was  equally  admired  as  a  minifter  and  man  of 
letters.  On  his  return  to  Ruflia,  he  conducted  himfelf  with 
mod  confummate  wifdom  and  prudence,  during  the  different 
revolutions  which  agitated  that  country.  This  accompliihed 
perfon  died  in  1744,  aged  34.  The  Ruffians  before  him  had 
nothing  in  verfe  but  fome  barbarous  fongs  :  he  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  any  civilized  poetry  among  them  [x].  The  abbe  de 
Guafco,  who  has  translated  his  fatires,  has  written  his  life. 

CANTERUS  (William),  an  eminent  linguift  and  philologer, 
was  born  at  Utrecht  of  an  antient  and  reputable  family  in  1542 ; 
and  educated  in  die  belles  lettres  under  the  infpe£tion  of  his 
parents,  till  he  was  1 2  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  fent  to 
Cornelius  Valerius  at  Louvain,  with  whom  he  continued  four 
years  :  and  gave  furprifing  proofs  of  his  progrefs  in  greek  and 
latin  literature,  by  writing  letters  in  thofe  languages,  by  tranf- 
lations,  and  by  drawing  up  fome  dramatic  pieces.  Having  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  greek  authors,  he  removed  in  1559  from 
Louvain  to  Paris,  for  the  fake  of  learning  the  language  more 
perfectly  from  John  Auratus.  Under  this  profeflbr  he  (ludied  .. 
till  1562,  and  then  was  obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of 
the  civil  wars  there.  He  travelled  next  into  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  vifited  the  feveral  univerfities  of  thofe  countries  •,  Bononia 
particularly,  where  he  became  known  to  the  famous  Carolus 
Jjigonius,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his  eight  books  No-, 
varum  Lectionum.  Venice  he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee,  not 
only  for  the  beauty  and  magnificenceof  the  place,  but  for  the 
opportunity  he  mould  have  of  purchasing  manufcripts ;  which 
the  Greeks  brought  in  great  abundance  from  their  own  country,, 
and  there  expoied  to  fale  :  and  from  Venice  he  purpofed  to  go 
to  Rome.  But,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  heat  of  thofe  regions, 
he  dropped  the  purfuit  of  his  journey  any  farther,  and  returned 
through  Germany  to  Louvain,  where  in  about  eight  years  time  . 
he  (ludied  himfelf  to  death ;  for  he  died  there  of  a  lingering 
confumption  in  1575,  when  he  was  only  in  his  33d  year.  Thua- 
nus  fays,  that  he  deferved  to  be  reckoned  among  the  moll  , 
learned  men  of  his  age  ;  and  that  he  would  certainly  have  done 

work  was  written  in  the  ruffian  language,  and  the  epiftles  of  Horace,  he  gave  them 

at   the  command  of  the  czar   Peter,     to  of  his  own,  fatires,  odes,  and  fables.   He 

whom  it  is  dedicated.      3.  The  prefent  made    feveral    foreign   works    known    to 

ifate  of  Moldavia,  in  latin;  with  a  large  them;     as,     1.  The   plurality  of  woilds. 

map  of  the  country.  2.  The  pcrfnn  letters.     3.  The  dialogues 

[x]  Beiides  a  trar.fhtion  of  Arucv«gn  of  Algarwi  uporj-light,  Sit. 
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£reat  things,  if  he  had  not  died  fo  very  immaturely  [y].  He 
underftood  fix  languages,  befides  that  of  his  native  country, 
viz.  the  latin,  greek,  Hebrew,  french,  italian,  and  german- 

It  may  juftly  feem  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  in  fo  fhort  a  life 
a  man  could  go  through  fo  many  laborious  talks  ;  and  no  lefs 
matter  of  curiofity  to  know,  how  he  contrived  to  do  it.  Mel- 
:hior  Adam  has  given  us  fome  account  of  this  :  and  according 
:o  him,  Canterus  was,  in  the  firft  place,  very  temperate  and 
ibftemious  in  point  of  diet-,  that  is,  he  ate  for  the  fake  of 
iving,  and  did  not  live,  as  great  numbers  of  mankind  do,  for 
he  fake  of  eating.  He  always  began  his  ftudies  at  feven  in 
he  morning,  and  not  fooner,  becaufe  early  rifing  did  not  agree 
vith  him  ;  and  purfued  them  very  intenfely  till  half  paft  eleven. 
then  he  walked  out  for  an  hour  before  dinner;  and,  after  he 
lad  dined,  walked  for  another  hour.  Then,  retiring  to  his 
fludy,  he  flept  an  hour  upon  a  couch,  and  after  that  refumed 
lis  ftudies,  which  he  continued  till  almoft  fun-fet  in  winter, 
md  feven  in  fummer.  Then  he  took  another  hour's  walk ;  and, 
lfter  returning  again  to  his  ftudies,  continued  them  till  mid- 
fight  without  interruption,  for  he  never  ate  any  fupper,  and 
lad  no  wife  to  difturb  him.  Thefe  laft  hours  of  the  day  were 
lot  however  devoted  by  him  to  fevere  ftudy,  but  to  writing 
etters  to  his  friends,  or  any  other  bufmefs  that  required  lefs 
abour  and  attention.  One  would  be  ready  to  conclude  upon  a 
irft  reflection,  that  this  was  not  fufficient  to  do  what  Canterus 
lid  :  but  men,  who  have  not  experienced  it,  do  not  eafily  con- 
reive,  what  a  vaft  deal  of  reading  and  writing,  afliduity  and 
;onftancy  will  run  through.  Canterus  was  both  afliduous  and 
:onftant ;  and  his  ftudies  were  conducted  with  as  much  form 
md  method,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  been  a  machine.  He  had  not 
>nly  his  particular  hours  for  ftudying,  as  we  have  feen,  but  he 
livided  thofe  hours  by  an  hour-glafs,  fome  of  which  he  fet  apart 
or  reading,  others  for  writing  ;  and  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  a 
>reface  to  his  latin  translation  of  Stobseus,  he  never  varied  from 
lis  eftablifhed  method  on  any  account  whatever. 

We  mufl  not  forget  to  obferve,  that,  as  fhort  a  time  as  he 
ived,  he  collected  a  moft  excellent  and  curious  library ;  not 
>nly  full  of  the  belt  authors  in  all  the  languages  he  underftood, 
iut  abounding  alfo  with  greek  manufcripts,  which  he  had  pur- 
hafed  in  his  travels,  and  which,  if  death  had  fpared  him,  he 
'ntended  to  have  publifhed  with  latin  verfions  and  notes.  He 
!ould  have  faid  with  Antoninus,  that  "  nothing  was  dearer  to 
im  than  his  books  :''  his  inordinate  love  of  which  expofed  him 

[y]  His  writings  are  purely  philologi-  dem,  Sophoclem,  ./Efchylum,  Ciceronem, 

il  and  critical,  as,  1.  Novacum  leftionum  Propertium,  Aufonium,   Arnobium,    &c- 

bri  ocTto.     z.   Syntagma  de  ratione  emen-  befides  a  book  of  various  readings  in  feveral 

indi  grjecos  autores.     3.   Notse,  Icholia,  MSS  of  the  Septuagint,  and  a  great  many 

tnendauones,  &  explicatiopes  m  Euripi-  tranflations  01  greek  authors. 
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to  a  mod:  fevere  trial,  when  a  fudden  inundation  at  Louvairt 
greatly  damaged,  and  had  like  to  have  deftroyed  his  whole  library. 
This  happened  in  the  winter  of  1573,  and  was  fuch  an  affliction 
to  him,  that,  as  JVlelchior  Adam  fays,  it  would  certainly  have 
killed  him,  if  his  friends  had  not  plied  him  with  proper  topics 
of  confolation,  and  a  [lifted  him  in  drying  and  bringing  his  books 
and  manufcripts  to  themfelves  again. 

CANTON  (John),    an  ingenious  natural  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Stroud,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  July  31,   1718-,  and  was 
placed,  when  young,  under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
fame  place,  a  very  able  mathematician,  with  whom,  before  he 
attained  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  had  gone  through  both  vulgar 
and  decimal  arithmetic.     He  then  proceeded  to  the  mathema- 
tics,   and  particularly  to  algebra  and  aftronomy,    wherein  he 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  when  his  father  took  him  from 
fchool,  and  put  him  to  learn  his  own  bufmefs,  which  was  that 
of  a  broad-cloth  weaver.     This  circumftance  was  not  able  to 
damp  his  zeal  for  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.     All  his  leifure 
time  was  devoted  to  the  affiduous  cultivation  of  aftronomical 
fcience  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Caroline  tables,  annexed  to 
Wing's  aftronomy,  he  computed  eclipfes  of  the  moon  and  other 
phenomena.     His  acquaintance  with  that  fcience  he  applied: 
likewife,  to  the  conftructing  of  feveral  kinds  of  dials.     But  tht 
itudies  of  our  young  philofopher  being  frequently  purfued  to 
very  late  hours,  his  father,  fearing  that  they  would  injure  hi 
health,  forbade  him  the  ufe  of  a  candle   in   his  chamber,  an; 
longer  than  for  the  purpofe  of  going  to  bed,  and  would  himfel 
often  fee  that  his  injunction  was  obeyed.     The   fon's  thirft 
knowledge  was,  however,  fo  great,  that  it  made  him  attempt  t< 
evade  the  prohibition,  and  to  find  means  of  fecreting  his  ligh 
till  the  family  had  retired  to  rett ;  when  he  rofe  to   profecut 
undifturbed  his  favourite  purfuits.  It  was  during  this  prohibitior 
and  at  thefe  hours,  that  he  computed,  and  cut  upon  (tone,  wit 
no  better  an  inftrument  than  a  common  knife,  the  lines  of 
large  upright  fun-dial ;  on  which,  befides  the  hour  of  the  da; 
were  (hewn  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  an 
fome  other  particulars.     When  this  was  finifhed,  and  mac1 
known  to  his  father,  he  permitted  it  to   be  placed  againft  tr. 
front  of  his  houfe,  where  it  excited  the  admiration   of  fever 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and   introduced  young  Mi 
Canton  to  their  acquaintance,  which  was  followed  by  the  off^  ? 
of  the  ufe  of  their  libraries.     In  the  library  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  he  found  Martin's   philofophical  grammar,  wMj  ^ 
was  the  hrft  book  that  gave  him  a  tafte  for  natural  philofophg  ? 
In  the  poffeffion  of  another  gentleman,  a  few  miles  from  Strou 
lie  firft  faw  a  pair  of  globes ;  an  object  that  afforded  him  uncoii 
rnon  pleafure,  from  the  great  eafe  with  which  he  could  folve  tho 
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problems  he  had  hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  compute.  The 
dial  was  beautified  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  expence  of  the  gentle- 
men at  Stroud  ;  feveral  of  whom  had  been  his  fchool -fellows, 
had  who  continued  ft  ill  to  regard  it  as  a  verv  diltinguifhed  per- 
formance. Among  other  perfons  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted in  early  life,  was  the  late  reverend  and  ingenious  Dr, 
Eienry  Miles  of  Tooting,  a  learned  and  refpectable  member 
)f  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  approved  eminence  in  natural 
knowledge.  This  gentleman,  perceiving  that  Mr.  Canton  pof- 
"efled  abilities  too  promifing  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
imits  of  a  country  town,  prevailed  on  his  father  to  permit  him 
;o  come  to  London.  Accordingly  he  arrived  at  the  metropolis 
March  4,  1737,  and  refided  with  Dr.  Miles  [z],  at  Tooting, 
ill  the  6th  of  May  following ;  when  he  articled  himfelf,  for  the 
erm  of  five  years,  as  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Samuel  Watkins,  mailer 
)f  the  academy  in  Spital-fquare.  In  this  fituation,  his  ingenuity, 
liligence,  and  good  conduct,  were  fo  well  difplayed,  that,  on 
he  expiration  of  his  clerkfhip,  in  the  month  of  May  1 742, 
le  was  taken  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Watkins  for  three 
ears ;  which  gentleman  he  afterwards  fucceeded  in  Spital- 
quare,  and  there  continued  during  his  whole  life.  On  De- 
:ember  25,  1744,  he  married  Penelope,  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Colbrooke,  and  niece  to  James  Colbrooke,  efq. 
>anker  in  London. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1745,  electricity,  which  feems 
arly  to  have  engaged  Mr.  Canton's  notice,  received  a  very  ca- 
pital improvement  by  the  difcovery  of  the  famous  Leyden  phial, 
rhis  event  turned  the  thoughts  of  moft  of  the  philofophers  of 
Europe  to  that  branch  of  natural  philofophy  •,  and  our  author, 
/ho  was  one  of  the  firfl  to  repeat  and  to  purfue  the  experiment, 
Dund  his  affiduity  and  attention  rewarded  by  many  capital 
ifcoveries.  Towards  the  end  of  1749  he  was  concerned  with 
is  friend,  the  late  ingenious  Benjamin  Robins,  efq.  in  making 
xperiments  in  order  to  determine  to  what  height  rockets  may 
e  made  to  afcend,  and  at  what  diftance  their  light  maybe  feen. 
)n  January  17,  1750,  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Can- 
Mi's  method  of  making  artificial  magnets,  without  the  ufe  of, 
nd  yet  far  fupericr  to,  any  natural  ones.  This  paper  procured 
im,  March  22,  1750,  the  honour  of  being  elected  a  member 
f  the  fociety  ;  and,  on  the  St.  Andrew's  day  following,  the 
irther  honour  of  receiving  the  moft  diltinguifhed  teftimony  of 
leir  approbation,  in  the  prefent  of  their  gold  medal.  On 
pril  21,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  complimented  with  the 
:gree  of  M.  A.  by  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen :  and,  on  No- 

[z]    Dr.  Miles,    at   hig   death,    left    al}   his   philofophical    inftrumentt    to  Mr 
inton. 
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vember  30,  1751,  was  chofen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

In  1752,  when  the  act  parTed  for  changing  the  ftyle,  Mr. 
Canton  gave  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  feveral  memorial  canons 
for  finding  leap-year,  the  dominical  letter,  the  epact)  &c  This 
he  did  with  the  view  of  having  them  inferted  in  the  common- 
prayer  book  ;  but  he  happened  to  be  too  late  in  his  communi- 
cation, the  form  in  which  they  now  (land  having  been  previoufly 
fettled  [a]. 

On  July  20,  1752,  our  philofopher  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  b,e 
the  firft  perfon  in  England,  who,  by  attracting  the  electric  fire 
from  the  clouds  during"  a  thunder  ftorm,  verified  Dr.  Franklin's 
hypothefis  of  the  fimilarity  of  lightning  and  electricity.     De 
cember  6,  1753,  his  paper,  intituled,  Electrical  experiments, 
with  an  attempt  to  account  for  their  feveral  phenomena,  was 
read  at  the  Royal  Society.      In  the  fame  paper  Mr.  Canton 
mentioned  his  having  difcovered,  by  a  great  number  of  expe- 
liments,  that  fome  clouds  were  in  a  pofitive,  and  fome  in  a 
negative  ftate  of  electricity.     Dr.  Franklin,    much  about  the 
fame  time,  made  the  like  difcovery  in  America.     This  circum- 
stance,   together  with  our  author's  conftant  defence   of  the 
doctor's  hypothefis,  induced  that  excellent  philofopher,  imme 
diately  on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  pay  Mr.  Canton  a  vifitj 
and  gave  rife  to  a  friendfhip  which  ever  after  continued  without  . 
interruption  or  diminution.      On  November  14,     1754,    was,, 
read  at  the  Royal  Society,  a  letter  to  the  right  honourable  the 
carl  of  Macclesfield,  concerning  fome  new  electrical  experi- 
ments.    On  St.  Andrew's  day,  1754,,  he  was  a  fecond  time 
ele£ted  a  council  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  year  enfuing.     Ir 
the  Lady's  Diary  for  17^6,  our  author  anfwered  the  prize  quef 
tion  that  had  been  propofed  in  the  preceding  year.     The  quef 
tion  was,  "  How  can  what  we  call  the  fhooting  of  ftars  be  bef 
accounted  for$  what  is  the  fubftanceof  this  phenomenon;  an< 
in  what  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  doth  it  moft  frequently  fhev 
itfelf  ?"     The  folution,  though  anonymous,  was  fo  fatisfactor 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpfon,  who  then  conducted  tha 
work,  that  he  fent  Mr.  Canton  the  prize,  accompanied  wit 
a  note,  in  which  he  faid  he  was  fure  that  he  was  not  miftake 
rfi  the  author  of  it,  as  no  one  befides,  that  he  knew  of,  coul 
have  anfwered  the  queftion.     Our  philofopher'3  next  commi 
nication  to  the  public,  was  a  letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag? 
zine  for  September  1759,  on  tne  electrical  properties  of  tb 
tourmalin,  in  which  the  laws  of  that  wonderful  (tone  are  lai 

[a]  Thefe  canons,  with  an  explication  was  thankful  for  the  permifiion  of  infet 
ef  the  reafons  of  the  rules,  were  after-  ing  them  in  his  Introduction  to  the  ufe 
wards  given  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Jennings,  who    the  globes. 
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iewn  in  a  very  concife  and  elegant   manner.     On   Dec.   13, 
11  the  fame  year,  was  read,  at  the  Royal  Society,  "  An  attempt 

0  account  for  the  regular  diurnal  variation  of  the  horizontal 
.lagnetic  needle ;  and  alio  for  its  irregular  variation  at  the  time 
f  an  aurora  borealis."  A  complete  year's  obfervations  of  the 
iurnal  variations  of  the  needle  are  annexed  to  the  paper. 
)n  Nov.  5,  1761,  our  author  communicated  to  the  Royal 
ociety  an  account  of  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  June  6,  1761,  ob- 
;rved  in  Spital-fquare.  iVlr.  Canton's  next  communication 
3  the  fociety,  was  a  letter  addrefied  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
n,  and  read  Feb.  4,  1762,  containing  fome  remarks  on  Mr. 
klaval's  electrical  experiments.  On  Dec.  16,  in  the  fame  year, 
nothcr  curious  addition  was  made  by  him  to  philofophical 
nowledge,  in  a  paper,  intituled,  Experiments  to  prove  that 
•rater  is  not  incompreffible.  Thefe  experiments  are  a  complete 
jfutation  of  the  famous  florentine  experiment,  which  fo  many 
hilofophers  have  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  incomprefiibi- 
ty  of  water.  On  St.  Andrew's  day,  1763,  our  author  was 
ie  third  time  elected  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
nd  on  Nov.  8,  in  the  following  year,  were  read,  before  that 
:arned  body,  his  farther  Experiments  and  obfervations  on  the 
Dmpreflibility  of  water,  and  fome  other  fluids.  The  eftablifh- 
ient  of  this  fact,  in  opposition  to  the  received  opinion,  formed 
n  the  hafty  decifion  of  the  llorentine  academy,  was  thought  to 
2  deferving  of  the  fociety's  gold  medal.  It  was  accordingly 
loved  for  in  the  council  of  1764;  and  after  feveral  invidious 
elays,  which  terminated  much  to  the  honour  [b]  of  Mr.  Can- 
>n,  it  was  prefented  to  him  Nov.  30,  1765. 

The  next  communication  of  our  ingenious    author  to  the 
.oyal  Society,  which  we  fhall  take  notice  of  in  this  place,  was 

1  Dec.  22,  1768,  being  "  An  eafy  method  of  making  a  phof- 
aorus,  that  will  imbibe  and  emit  light  like  the  bolognian  ftone  ; 
ith  experiments  and  obfervations."  When  he  firft  fhewed 
1  Dr.  Franklin  the  inftantaneous  light  acquired  by  fome  of  this 
.lofphorus  from  the  near  difcharge  of  an  electrified  bottle,  the 
jctor  immediately  exclaimed,  "  And  God  faid,  Let  there  be 
2;ht,  and  there  was  light !"  The  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
iving,  in  a  letter  to  the  prefident,  dated  March  6,  1769,  re- 
:efted  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Society  relative  to  the  bell  and 
oft  effectual  method  of  fixing  electrical  conductors  to  preferve 
at  cathedral  from  damage  by  lightning,  Mr.  Canton  was  one 

K  the  committee  appointed  to  take  the  letter  into  confederation, 
'id  to  report  their  opinion  upon  it.  The  gentlemen  joined 
jith  him  in  this  bufinefs  were  Dr.  Watfon,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
elaval,  and  Mr.  Wilfon.     Their  report  was  made  on  the  8th 

[it]  See  the  particulars  in  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  219. 
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of  June  following ;  and  the  mode  recommended  by  them  has 
been  carried  into  execution.  This  will  probably  contribute,  in 
the  moil  effectual  manner,  to  preferve  the  noble  fabric  of  St. 
Paul's  from  being  injured  by  lightning.  The  lad  paper  of  our 
author's,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  was  on 
Dec.  21,  1769;  and  contained  experiments  to  prove  that  the 
luminoufnefs  of  the  fea  arifes  from  the  putrefaction  of  its  ani- 
mal fubftances.  In  the  account  now  given  of  his  communica- 
tions to  the  public,  we  have  chiefly  confined  ourfelves  to  fuch 
as  were  the  moft  important,  and  which  threw  new  and  diftin- 
guifhed  light  on  various  objects  in  the  philosophical  world.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  he  wrote  a  number  of  papers,  both  in  earlier  and 
in  later  life,  which  appeared  in  feveral  different  publications, 
and  particularly  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  [c].  We  may 
add,  that  he  was  very  particular  with  regard  to  the  neatnefs 
and  elegance  of  his  apparatus ;  and  that  his  addrefs  in  conduct- 
ing his  experiments  was  remarkably  confpicuous. 

The  clofe  and  fedentary  life  of  Mr.  Canton,  arifing  from  an 
unremitted  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profeflion,  and  to  the 
profecution  of  his  philofophical  enquiries  and  experiments,  pro- 
bably contributed  to  fhorten  his  days.     The  diforder  into  which 
he  fell,  and  which  carried  him  off,  was  a  dropfy.     It  was  fup- 
pofed,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Milner,  to  be  a  dropfy  in  the  thorax. 
His  death  was  on  March  22,  1772,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age, 
to  the  great  regret  of  his  family,  and  of  his  literary  and  other 
acquaintance.     Nor  was  his  deceafe  a  fmall  lofs  to  the  interefts 
of  knowledge;  fmce  from  the  time  of  life  in  which  he  died, 
and  his  happy  and  fuccefsful  genius  in  philofophical   purfuits, 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  have  enriched  the  world  of 
fcience  with  new  difcoveries.     Mr.  Canton  was  a  man  of  very 
amiable  character  and  manners.     In  couverfation  he  was  calm, 
mild,    and  rather  fparing  than  redundant  :    what  he  did  fay 
was  remarkably  fenfible  and  judicious.     He  had  much  pleafure 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  fome  vo- 
luntary private  focieties  of  learned  and  intelligent  perfons,  to 
which  he  belonged.     By  his  wife,  who  furvived  him,  he  left 
feveral  children.     His  eldeft  fpn,    Mr.  William  Canton,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  academy  at  Spital-fquare,  which  he  carried 
on  with  great   reputation  ;  and  he  alfo  purfued  with  advantage 
the  fame  philofophical  ftudies  to  which  his  ingenious  and  wor- 
thy father  was  fo  eminently  devoted. 

CANTWELL  (Andrew),  phyfician,  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  in  Ireland,  F.  R.  S.  died  the  nth  of  July  1764,  ac- 
quired distinction  by  feveral  publications  of  merit.  The  moft 
known  are :   1 .  Latin  differtations  on  medicine,  on  fevers,  on  the 

[c]  Thefe  are  particularly  jointed  out  in  Biog.  Brit,  vol,  iii.  p. 221. 

fecretions. 
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fecretions.  2.  New  experiments  on  Mrs.  Stephens's  remedies. 
3.  Hiflory  of  a  remedy  for  weakneffes  of  the  eyes.  4.  Account 
of  the  fm all  pox,  1758,   i2mo.     5.  DifTertation  on  inoculation. 

CANUS,  or  CANO  (Sebastian),  a  Bifcayan,  companion 
of  the  famous  Magellan  in  his  maritime  expeditions,  pafled,  in 
company  with  him,  about  the  year  1520,  the  ftraits  to  which 
that  celebrated  navigator  gave  his  name.  After  the  death  of 
Magellan,  he  reached  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  double  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  returned  to  Se- 
ville in  1522,  after  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  world  by  the 
eaft,  in  three  years  and  four  weeks.  Charles  V.  gave  him  for  his 
device  a  terreftrial  globe,  with  thefe  words :  Primus  me 
CIRCumdedisti.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
James  Canus,  a  Portuguefe,  who,  in  1484,  difcovered  the  king- 
dom of  Congo. 

CAN1NIUS  (Angelus),  one  of  the  mod  learned  gramma- 
rians of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  in  a  village  of  Tufcany 
called  Angiari :  Thuanus  places  his  death  in  the  year  1557,  and. 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  good  grascian  and  orientaliit.  He 
was  preceptor  to  Andrew  Dudithius,  the  famous  hungarian 
biihop,  that  oppofed  the  court  of  Rome  at  the  council  of 
Trent.  Caninius  wrote  an  excellent  greek  grammar.  His 
other  works  are,  Inftitutiones  linguae  fyriacae  aflyriacae  atque 
thalmudicae,  una  cum  sethiopicse  atque  arabic?e  collatione ; 
quibus  additaeft  ad  calcem  Novi  Teftamenti  multorum  locorum 
hiftorica  enarratio.  De  locis  fcripturas  hebraicis  com- 
mentarius. 

CAPACCIO  (Julio  Cesare),  was  a  perfon  of  reputation 

in  the  beginning  of  the  xviith  century.     He  was  born  in  Cam- 

pagnia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  a  flender  family,   which 

was  afterwards  raifed  by  Capaccio's    merits.      He  ftudied  at 

Naples,  and  letters  agreeing  very  much  with  his  genius,  he  made 

an  extraordinary  progrefs  that  way.     He  improved  himfelf  in 

philofophy,  in   the  civil  and  canon  law,   and  afterwards  read 

over  the  poets  and  hiftorians.      Being  a  perfon  of  note  for  his 

learning  and  parts,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  town  of  Naples. 

He  was  one  of  thofe  that  had  the  greateft  fliare  in  fetting  up  the 

:  academy  of  the  Otiofi.     Francis  de  la  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbin, 

1  got  him  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  the  prince  his  fon  ;  and 

while  he  was  employed  in  this  bufinefs  he  wrote  moft  of  his 

works.     He  died  in  1631.    His  works  are,  Tratato  de'l  imprefe. 

[  II  fecretario,  prediche    quadrajecimali.     II  principe.     Hiftoria 

I  puteolana.     Hiftoria  napolitana,   &c. 

CAPECIO  (Scipio),  of  Naples,  a  latin  poet  of  the  fixteenth 

I  century,  attempted  to  imitate  Lucretius,  in  his  poem  of  the 

Principles  of  things,  Frankfort,    1631,  8vo.  with  tolerable  fuc- 

Cpfs.     Cardinal  Bembo  and  Manucius  placed  this  work  on  a 

level 
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level  with  his  model.  An  edition,  with  an  Italian  tranflation, 
was  given  in  Svo,  at  Venice,  in  1754.  He  alfo  compofed 
elegies,  epigrams,  and  a  poem  de  Vate  maximo,  which  Gef- 
ner,  doubtlefs  a  great  friend  of  the  poet,  equalled  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity. 

CAPEL  (Arthur,  lord),  poffeffed  almoft  every  virtue  and 
accomplifhment  that  could  endear  him  to  his  friends  in  private, 
or  gain  him  honour  and  refpect  in  public  life.  He  at  his  own 
expence  raifed  feveral  troops  of  horfe  for  Charles  I.  which  he 
commanded  in  perfon.  He  defended  Colchefter  with  invincible 
resolution ;  but  when  the  garrifon  was  forced  to  furrender,  he , 
yielded  himfelf  a  prifoner,*and  was  executed  March  9,  1649,  in 
violation  of  a  promife  of  quarter  given  him  by  the  parliament 
general.  He  behaved  upon  the  fcaffold  with  all  the  dignity  of 
confcious  virtue,  and  met  death  with  the  fame  intrepidity  with 
which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  face  the  enemy. 

CAPELL  (Edward),  a  gentleman  well  known  by  his  inde- 
fatigable attention  to  the  works  of  Shakfpeare,  was  born  at 
Trofton,  near  Bury,  Suffolk,  June  1 1,  17 13,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  fchool  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  edition  Of  Shakfpeare,  in  1768,  to  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton, he  obferves,  that  "  his  father  and  the  grandfather  of  his 
grace  were  friends,  and  to  the  patronage  of  the  deceafed  noble- 
inan  he  owed  the  leifure  which  enabled  him  to  bellow  the  atten- 
tion of  twenty  years  on  that  work."  The  office  which  his  grace 
beftowed  on  Mr.  Capell  was  that  of  deputy  infpettor  of  the  plays, 
to  which  a  falary  is  annexed  of  200I.  a  year.  So  early  as  the 
year  1745,  as  Capell  himfelf  informs  us,  {hocked  at  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  Hanmer's  plan,  he  iirft  projected  an  edition  of 
Shakfpeare,  of  the  ftricteft  accuracy,  to  be  collated  and  pub- 
limed,  in  due  time,  "  ex  fide  codicum."  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  collect  and  compare  the  oldeft  and  fcarceil  copies  i 
noting  the  original  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  rareft  quartos, 
and  diflinguiflnng  the  improvements  or  variations  of  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  third  folios.  But  while  all  this  mafs  of  profound 
criticifm  was  tempering  in  the  forge,  out  comes,  in  defiance  of 
all  dull  order,  a  felf-  armed  Ariflarchus,  almoft  as  lawlefs  as  any 
of  his  predecefTors,  vindicating  his  claim  to  public  notice  by  his 
eftablifhed  reputation,  the  authoritative  air  of  his  notes,  and  the 
fhrewd  obfervations,  as  well  as  majefty,  of  his  preface.  His 
edition,  however,  was  the  effort  of  a  poet,  rather  than  of  a 
critic ;  and  Mr.  Capell  lay  fortified  and  fecure  in  his  ftrong 
holds,  entrenched  in  the  black  letter.  Three  years  after  (to 
ufe  his  own  language)  he  **  fet  out  his  own  edition,  in  ten  vo- 
lumes, fmall  octavo,  with  an  introduction."  There  is  notj, 
among  the  various  publications  of  the  prefent  literary  sera,  a, 
more  lingular  compofition  than  that  "  Introduction."  In  ftyle 
arid  manner  it  is  more  obfolete,  and  antique,  than  the  age  of 

which 
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which  it  treats.     It  is  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  walking  the 
new  pavement  in    all   the    trappings   of  romance ;    but,  like 
lord  Herbert,  it  difplays  many  valuable  qualities  accompanying 
this  air  of  extravagance,  much  found  fenfe,    and  appropriate 
erudition.    In  the  title-page  of  "  Mr.  William  Shakfpeare,  his 
Comedies,  Hiftories,  andTngedies,"  it  was  alfo  announced  and 
promulgated,  Whereunto  will  be  added,  in  fome  other  volumes, 
notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a  body  of  various  readings 
entire.     The  Introduction  likewife  declared,  that  thefe  "  notes 
and  various  readings"  would  be  accompanied  with  another  work, 
difclofing  the  fources  from  which  Shakfpeare  "  drew  the  greater 
part  of  his  knowledge  in  mythological  and  claflical  matters,  his 
fable,  his  hiftpry,  and  even  the  feeming  peculiarities  of  his  lan- 
guage—to which,"  fays  Mr.  Capell,  "  we  have  given  for  title, 
The  fchool  of  Shakfpeare."    Nothing  furely  could  be  more  pro- 
perly conceived  than  fuch  defigns,  nor  have  we  ever  met  with 
any  thing  better  grounded  on  the  fubject  of  "  the  learning  of 
flhakfpeare"  than  what  may  be  found  in  the  long  note  to  this 
part  of  Mr.  CapelPs  Introduction.  It  is  more  folid  than  even  the 
popular  eflay  on  this  topic.     Such  were  the  meditated  achieve- 
ments of  the  critical  knight-errant,  Edward  Capell.     But,  alas ! 
art  is  long,  and  life  is  fhort.  Three-and-twenty  years  had  elapfed, 
in  collection,  collation,  compilation,  and  tranfeription,  between 
the  conception  and  production  of  his  projected  edition  :  and  it 
then  came,  like  human  births,  naked  into  the  world,  without 
notes  or  commentary,  fave  the  critical  matter  difperfed  through 
the  introduction,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fables 
of  the  feveral  plays,  and  a  table  of  the  different  editions.     Cer- 
tain quaintnefles  of  ftyle,  and  peculiarities  of  printing  and  punc- 
tuation, attended  the  whole  of  this  publication.     The  outline, 
however,  was  correct.     The  critic,  with  unremitting  toil,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  undertaking.     But  while  he  was  diving  into  the 
clafiics  of  Caxton,  and  working  his  way  under  ground,  like  the 
river  Mole,  in  order  to  emerge  with  all  his  glories ;  while  he  was 
looking  forward  to  his  triumphs  ;  certain  other  active  fpirits 
went  to  work  upon  his  plan,  and,    digging  out  the  promifed, 
treafures,  laid  them  prematurely  before  the  public,  defeating 
the  effect  of  our  critic's  difcoveries  by  anticipation.     Steevens, 
Malone,  Farmer,  Percy,  Reed,   and  a  whole  hoft  of  literary 
ferrets,  burrowed  into  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  warren  of 
modern  antiquity,  and  overran  all  the  country,  whofe  map  had 
teen  delineated  by  Edward  Capell.     Such  a  contingency  nearly 
ilaggered  the  fteady  and  unlhaken  perfeverance  of  our  critic,  at 
the  very  eve  of  the  completion  of  his  labours,  and,  as  his  editor 
informs  us — for,  alas !  at  the  end  of  near  forty  years,  the  pub- 
lication was  pofthumous,  and  the  critic  himfelf  no  jnore !— we 
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fay  then,  as  his  editor  relates,  he  was  almofl  determined  to  la} 
the  work  wholly  alkie.  He  perfevered,  however  (as  we  learr 
from  the  rev.  editor,  Mr.  Collins),  by  the  encouragement 
fome  noble  and  worthy  perfons :  and  to  fuch  their  encourage- 
ment, and  his  perfeverance,  the  public  was,  in  178:5,  indebtec 
for  three  large  volumes  in  4to  [d],  under  the  title  of  Notes  and 
various  readings  of  Shakfpeare  ;  together  with  the  School  of 
Shakfpeare,  or  extracts  from  divers  englifh  books,  that  were  in 
print  in  the  author's  time  •,  evidently  (hewing  from  whence  his 
feveral  fables  were  taken,  and  fome  parcel  of  his  dialogue.  Alfo 
farther  extracts,  which  contribute  to  a  due  underftanding  of  his 
writings,  or  give  a  light  to  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  or  to  the  dra- 
matic hiftory  of  his  time.     By  Edw.  Capell. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Capell  was  the 
editor  of  a  volume  of  ancient  poems  called  "  Prolufions  j"  and 
the  alteration  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  as  acted  at  Druryv 
Lane,  in  1758.     He  died  Jan.  24,  1781. 

CAPELL  A  (Marcianus  Mineus  Felix),  a  latin  poet,  lived 
about  the  year  490  of  the  vulgar  ?era.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  an  African  and  proconful.  We  have  a  poem  of  his,  in- 
tituled De  nuptiis  Phiiologix  &  Mercurii,  &  de  feptem  artibu3 
liberalibus.  Grotius,  at  the  age  of  only  14  years,  gave  a  good 
edition  of  this  production,  which  does  not  rife  above  mediocrity, 
in  1599,  in  Svo,  with  notes  and  corrections.  He  reftored  num- 
berlefs  corrupted  paffages,  with  a  fagacity  truly  wonderful  in  a 
boy  of  his  age. 

CAPELLUS  (Lewis),  an  eminent  french  proteftant  and 
learned  divine,  was  born  at  Sedan,  a  town  in  Champagne,  about 
1579.  He  was  profeflbr  of  divinity  and  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  univerfity  of  Saumur  ;  and  fo  very  deeply  fkilled 
in  the  hebrew,  that  our  learned  bifhop  Hall  calls  him  "  magnum 
hebraizantium  oraculum  in  Gallia,"  the  great  oracle  of  all  that 
ftudied  hebrew  in  France.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  very 
learned  works  ;  but  is  now  chiefly  memorable  for  the  controverfy 
he  had  with  the  younger  Buxtorf  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
hebrew  points.  Two  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the 
true  date  and  origin  of  thefe  points  •,  both  of  which  have  been 
very  warmly  efpoufed.  The  firft  is,  that  the  points  are  coeval 
with  the  language,  and  were  always  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  :  the 
fecond,  that  the  points  were  not  known  to  the  Jews  before  their 
difperfion  from  Jerufalem,  but  invented  afterwards  by  modern 
rabbis  to  prevent  the  language,  which  was  every  day  decaying, 
from  being  utterly  loft  j  viz.  that  they  were  invented  by  the 

[d!    It  may  be  pr#per  juft  to  mention,  fpeare;  of  which  a  full  and  candid  detail 

that  a  charge  has  been  brought,  by  the  may  be    feen    in   die   Monthly  Reveiw, 

reverend  editor,  of  '  a  regular  fyltem  of  vol,  xl)X.  p.  485. 
plagiarifm,'   againft  thi  editors   of  Shak- 

Maforeth 
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Maforeth  Jews  of  Tiberias,  about  600  years  after  Chrift. — 
This  opinion  of  their  late  invention  was  taken  up  by  Capellus, 
who  defended  it  in  a  very  excellent  and  learned  treatife,  intituled. 
Arcanum  punttuationis  revelatum,  &c.  which  work,  being 
printed  in  Holland,  caufed  a  great  clamour  among  the  proteft- 
nnts,  as  if  it  had  a  tendency  to  hurt  their  caufe.  Meantime  it 
is  certain,  that  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  and  others,  had 
efpoufed  the  fame  notion,  as  well  as  the  Scaligers,  Cafaubons, 
Erpenius,  Salmafius,  Grotius,  and  the  Heinfii :  and  therefore 
it  could  not  be  faid,  that  Capellus  introduced  any  novelty,  but 
only  better  and  more  folidly  eftablifhed  an  opinion,  which  had 
been  approved  of  by  the  moil  learned  and  judicious  protectants. 
But  the  true  reafon  why  the  german  protcftants  in  general  fo 
warmly  oppofed  Capellus's  opinion,  was,  becaufe  they  had  been 
accuftomed  to  follow  that  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  whom  they  con- 
iidered  as  oracles  in  hebrew  learning.  Buxtorf  the  father  had 
written  a  little  treatife  in  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  points  : 
and  as  Buxtorfs  credit  was  juftly  great  among  them,  they  chofe 
rather  to  rely  upon  his  authority,  than  to  examine  his  argu- 
ments, in  fo  abftruie  an  enquiry.  Buxtorf  the  fon  wrote  again  ft 
Capellus,  and  maintained  his  fathers  opinion.  Capellus  how- 
ever has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  have  put  the  matter  beyond 
any  farther  difpute  ;  on  which  account  his  fchohrs  Bocharr, 
Grotius,  Spanheim,  Voffius,  Daille,  and  almoit  all  the  learnad 
in  hebrew  lince,  have  come  very  readily  into  his  opinion. 

Capellus  compoied  another  work,  intituled,  Critica  Sacra; 
which  fo  highly  difpleafed  the  proteftants,  that  they  hindered 
the  impreffton  of  it ;  till  John  Capellus,  who  was  his  fon,  and 
afterwards  turned  papift,  got  leave  of  the  king  to  print  it  at  Paris 
in  1650.  This  work  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  collection  of  various 
readings  and  errors,  whicli  he  thought  were  crepe  into  the  co- 
pies of  the  bible,  through  the  fault  of  the  tranferibers  :  it  muft 
have  been,  however,  a  work  of  prodigious  labour,  fince  the 
author  acknowledges,  that  he  had  been  36  years  about  it.  The 
younger  Buxtorf  wrote  a  learned  anfwer  to  it,  and  fome  englifh 
proteftants  have  alfo  appeared  againft  it :  but  Grotius,  on  the 
other  fide,  very  much  commends  this  critique  in  an  epiftle  to  the 
author  ;  where  he  tells  him,  among  other  things,  to  be  content 
with  the  judicious  approbation  of  a  few,  rather  than  the  blind 
applaufe  of  many  readers.  Contentus  efto,  fays  he,  magnis 
potius  quam  multis  laudatoribus. 

Capellus  died  at  Saumur  in  1658,  aged  almoft  80;  having 
made  an  abridgement  of  his  life  in  his  work  "  De  gente 
Capellorum." 

CAPORALI  (Cesar),  native  of  Perufa,  was  governor  of 
Atri  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  died  at  Caftiglione  near 
Perufa  in  1601.     His  vivacity,  good  humour  and  manner  of 

turning 
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turning  every  thing  into  pleafantry,  occafioned  his  company 
be  much  fought  after.  He  has  acquired  confiderable  reputa- 
tion by  fome  burlefque  poems  printed  in  1656,  in  i2mo.  He 
likewife  wrote  a  couple  of  comedies. 

CAPPERONIfc  R  (Claude),  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  born 
at  Montdidier  in  Picardy,  J  671  ;  put  by  his  parents  to  the  trade 
of  a  tanner  ;  but,  at  his  moments  of  leifure,  learned  of  himfelf 
the  elements  of  the  latin  tongue.  An  uncle,  a  benedidtine  of  an 
abbey,  obferving  his  inclination  for  books,  prevailed  on  his  pa- 
rents to  let  him  purfue  it.  Accordingly,  having  gone  through 
his  fchool-learning  at  Montdidier  and  Amiens,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1 688;  and  applied  himfelf  with  fuch  ardour  to  the  greek,  as 
foon  to  become  eminent  for  his  {kill  in  that  language.  However, 
he  never  feparated  from  this  the  ftudy  of  the  latin  tongue,  as 
deeming  juftly,  that  they  would  with  more  advantage  be  culti- 
vated together.  The  univerfity  of  Baft]  offered  him  the  chair  of 
profefTor  extraordinary  in  the  greek  language,  with  great  advan- 
tages and  privileges;  but  it  is  not  faid  whether  or  not  he  accepted 
it.  In  1710  he  undertook  the  education  of  the  three  fons  of  M. 
Crozat;  for  which  he  had  a  penfion  of  100  piftoles  fettled  on 
him  for  life.  In  1722  he  was  made  profefTor  of  greek  in  the 
college  royal ;  and  in  1744  he  died  at  Paris  at  M.  Crozat's, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  fince  1710  [e]. 

CARACCl  (Lewis,  Augustine,  and  Hannibal),  cele- 
brated painters  of  the  Lombard  fchool,  all  of  Bologna,  in  Italy. 
Lewis  Caracci  was  born  in  1555,  and  was  coufin  german  to 
.Auguftine  and  Hannibal,  who  were  brothers.  He  difcovered 
but  an  indifferent  genius  for  painting  under  his  hrft  mafter, 
Profpero  Fontana  ;  who  therefore  diffuaded  him  from  purfuing 
it  any  farther,  and  treated  him  fo  roughly  that  Lewis  left  his 
fchool.  However,  he  was  determined  to  fupply  the  defects  of 
nature  by  art;  and  henceforward  had  recourfe  to  no  other  matter 
but  the  works  of  the  great  painters.  He  went  to  Venice,  where 
the  famous  Tintoret,  feeing  fomething  of  his  doing,  encouraged 
him  to  proceed  in  his  profefhon,  and  foretold,  that  he  fhould 
fome  time  be  one  of  the  firft  in  it.  This  prophetic  applaufe 
animated  him  in  his  refolutions  to  acquire  a  maftery  in  his  art; 
and  he  travelled  about  to  ftudy  the  works  of  thofe  who  had  ex-* 
celled  in  it.  He  ftudied  Titian's,  Tintoret's,  and  Paulo  Vero- 
nefe's  works  at  Venice  ;  Andrea  del  Sarto's-  at  Florence ;  Cor- 
reggio's  at  Parma  ;  and  Julio  Romano's  at  Mantua  :  but  Correg- 

[e]   He  gave  fome  public  fpecimens  of  Strafbourg,  1756,    4to.!     3.    He  left  in 

Lis  uncommon  learning,  by.  publifhing,  1.  manufcript  Obfervaiiones  phi'ologicas,  or 

an  edition  of  Qmntiliani  inititutiones  01a-  Emendations  of  paflages  in  ancient  greek 

torise,    Paris,    1725,    folio,    dedicated  to  and  latin  authors,  which  (it  is  faid)  would 

Lewis  XIV.  who  rewarded  the  editor  with  make  fome  quartos.     4.    In  MS.  alfo,  A 

a  penfion  of  800  livres.    2.  After  his  death  treatife  of  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the 

at?  edition  of  the  Aacient  latin  ihetors,  at  greek  language. 
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gio's  manner  touched  him  moft  fenfibly,  and  he  followed  it  ever 
after.  He  excelled  in  defign  and  colouring ;  and  had  a  peculiar 
gracefulnefs  and  candour. 

Auguftine  Caracci  was  born  in  1557,  and  Hannibal  in  1560. 
Their  father,  though  a  taylor  by  trade,  was  yet  very  careful  to 
give  his  fons  a  liberal  education.  Auguftine  was  begun  to  be 
bred  a  fcholar ;  but  his  genius  leading  him  to  arts,  he  was  after- 
wards put  to  a  goldfmith.  He  quitted  this  profeffion  in  a  little 
time,  and  then  gave  himfelf  up  to  every  thing  that  pleafed  his 
fancy.  He  firit  put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  his  coufin. 
Lewis ;  and  became  a  very  good  defigner  and  painter.  He  gained 
ibme  knowledge  likewife  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
natural  philofophy,  rhetoric,  mufic,  and  moft  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  fciences.  He  was  alfo  a  tolerable  poet,  and  very  accom- 
plifhed  in  many  other  refpecls.  Though  painting  was  the  pro- 
feflion he  always  ftuck  to,  yet  it  was  often  interrupted  by  his 
purfuits  in  the  art  of  engraving,  which  he  learnt  of  Cornelius 
Cort,  and  in  which  he  furpaffed  all  the  mafters  of  his  time. 

Hannibal  Caracci  in  the  mean  time  was  a  difciple  of  Lewis, 
as  well  as  his  brother  Auguftine  •,  but  never  deviated  from  his 
art,  though  he  wandered  through  all  thofe  places  which  afforded 
any  means  of  cultivating  and  perfecting  it.  Among  his  many- 
admirable  qualities,  he  had  fo  prodigious  a  memory,  that  what- 
ever he  had  once  feen,  he  never  failed  to  retain  and  make  his 
own.  Thus  at  Parma,  he  acquired  the  fweetnefs  and  purity  of 
Coreggio  ;  at  Venice,  the  ftrength  and  diftribution  of  colours  of 
Titian  ;  at  Rome,  the  correctness  of  defign  and  beautiful  forms 
of  the  antique  :  and  bv  his  wonderful  performances  in  the  Far- 
nefe  palace,  he  foon  made  it  appear,  that  all  the  feveral  perfec- 
tions of  the  moft  eminent  mafters,  his  predeceffors,  were  united 
in  himfelf  alone. 

At  length  thefe  three  painters,  having  made  all  the  advan- 
tages they  could  by  obfervation  and  practice,  formed  a  plan  of 
(HTociation,  and  continued  henceforward  almoft  always  together. 
Lewis  communicated  his  difcoveries  freely  to  his  coufins;  and 
propofed  to  them  that  they  mould  unite  their  fentiments  and 
their  manner,  and  a£t  as  it  were  in  confederacy.  The  propofal 
was  accepted  :  they  performed  feveral  things  in  feveral  places; 
and,  finding  their  credit  to  increafe,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  celebrated  fchool,  which  ever  fince  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
the  Caracci's  academy.  Hither  all  the  young  Undents,  who  had 
a  view  of  becoming  mafters,  reforted  to  be  inftrucled  in  the 
rudiments  of  painting  :  and  here  the  Caracci  taught  freely  and 
without  referve  to  all  that  came.  Lewis's  charge  was  to  make 
a  collection  of  antique  ftatues,  and  bas-reliefs.  They  had  de- 
signs of  the  beft  mafters,  and  a  collection  of  curious  books  on 
all  fubje&s  relating  to  their  art :  and  they  had  a  ikilful  anatomifl: 

always 
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always  ready  to  teach  what  belonged  to  the  knitting  and  motion 
of  the  mufcles,  Sec.  There  were  often  difpu  tat  ions  in  the  aca- 
demy; and  not  only  painters  but  men  of  learning  propofed  ques- 
tions, which  were  always  decided  by  Lewis.  Every  body  was 
well  received  ;  and  though  ftated  hours  were  allotted  to  treat  of 
different  matters,  yet  improvements  might  be  made  at  all  hours 
by  the  antiquities  and  the  defigns  which  were  to  be  feen. 

The  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  the  cardinal  Faruefe 
fent  for  Hannibal  thither,  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his  palace.— 
Hannibal  was  the  more  willing  to  go,  becaufe  he  had  a  great  de- 
fire  to  fee  Raphael's  works,  with  the  antique  ftatues  and  bas- 
reliefs.  The  gufto,  which  he  took  there  from  the  ancient  fculp- 
ture,  made  him  change  his  bolognian  manner  for  one  more 
learned,  but  lefs  natural  in  the  deiicn  and  in  the  colouring:- — 
Auguftine  followed  Hannibal,  to  affift  him  in  his  undertaking 
of  the  Farnefe  gallery  ;  but  the  brothers  not  rightly  agreeing, 
the  cardinal  fent  Auguftine  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Parma, 
in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1602,  being  only  45  years  of  age. 
His  moft  celebrated  piece  of  painting  is  that  of  the  communion 
of  St.  Jerom,  in  Bologna  :  cc  a  piece,"  fays  a  connoifTeur,  "fo 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  was  much  to  be  lamented,  the 
excellent  author  fhould  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  practice  of 
an  art,  in  which  his  abilities  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  to  follow 
the  inferior  profeflion  of  a  graver."  Auguftine  had  a  natural  fon, 
called  Antonio,who  was  brought  up  a  painter  under  his  uncle  Han- 
nibal ;  and  who  applied  himfelf  with  fo  much  fuccefs  to  the 
fludy  of  all  the  capital  pieces  in  Rome,  that  it  is  thought  he 
would  have  furpafled  even  Hannibal  himfelf,  if  he  had  lived  ; 
but  he  died  at  the  age  of  35,  in  1618. 

Meanwhile,  Hannibal  continued  working  in  the  Farnefe  gal- 
lery at  Rome ;  and,  after  inconceivable  pains  and  care,  finifhed 
the  paintings  in  the  perfection  they  are  in  atprefent.  He  hoped 
that  the  cardinal  would  have  rewarded  him  in  fome  proportion 
to  die  excellence  of  his  work,  and  to  the  time  it  took  him  up, 
which  was  eight  years;  but  he  was  difappointed.  The  car- 
dinal, influenced  by  an  ignorant  Spaniard  his  domeftic,  gave  him 
but  a  little  above  2Co  pounds,  though  it  is  certain  he  deferved 
more  than  twice  as  many  thoufands.  When  the  money  was 
brought  him,  he  was  fo  furprifed  at  the  injuflice  done  him,  that 
he  could  not  fpeak  a  word  to  the  perfon  who  brought  it.  This 
confirmed  him  in  a  melancholy  which  his  temper  naturally  in- 
clined to,  and  made  him  refolve  never  more  to  touch  his  pencil ; 
and  this  refolution  he  had  undoubtedly  kept,  if  his  neceffities 
had  not  compelled  him  to  break  it.  It  is  faid  that  his  melan- 
choly gained  fo  much  upon  him  that  at  certain  times  it  deprived 
him  of  the  right  ufe  of  his  fenfes.  It  did  not,  however,  put  a 
ftcp  to  his  amours ;  and  his  debauches  at  Naples,  whither  he 

had 
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had  retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  brought  a  diflemper 
upon  him,  of  which  he  died  at  49  years  of  age.  As  in  his  life 
he  had  imitated  Raphael  in  his  works,  fo  he  feems  to  have  copied 
that  great  matter  in  the  caufe  and  manner  of  his  death.  His 
veneration  for  Raphael  was  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  was  his  death- 
bed requeft  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  with  him  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  in  thepantheon  or  rotunda  at  Rome.  There  are 
extant  feveral  prints  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  and  of  other  fub- 
jecls,  etched  by  the  hand  of  this  incomparable  artift.  He  is 
laid  to  have  been  a  friendly,  plain,  honed,  and  open-hearted 
man ;  very  communicative  to  his  fcholars,  and  fo  extremely 
kind  to  them,  that  he  generally  kept  his  money  in  the  fame  box 
with  his  colours,  where  they  might  have  recourfe  to  either  as 
they  had  occafion. 

While  Hannibal  Caracci  worked  at  Rome,  Lewis  was  courted 
from  all  parts  of  Lombardy,  efpecially  by  the  clergy,  to  make 
pictures  in  their  churches;  and  we  may  judge  of  his  capacity 
and  facility,  by  the  great  number  of  pictures  he  made,  and  by 
the  preference  that  was  given  him  to  other  painters.  In  the 
midii  of  thefe  employments,  Hannibal  folicited  him  to  come 
and  aiTift  him  in  the  Farnefe  gallery;  and  fo  earneftly  that  he 
could  not  avoid  complying  with  his  requeft.  He  went  to  Rome ; 
corrected  feveral  things  in  that  gallery  ;  painted  a  figure  or  two 
himfelf,  and  then  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  died,  1619, 
aged  63. 

Had  the  Caracci  had  no  reputation  of  their  own,  yet  the  merit 
of  their  difciples,  in  the  academy  which  they  founded,  would 
have  rendered  their  name  illuftrious  in  fucceeding  times  :  among 
whom  were  Cuido,  Domenichino,  Lanfranco,  &c.  &c. 

CARACCiO  (Anthon'y),  a  roman  baron  of  the  xviith  cen- 
:ury,  acquired  fame  by  his  italian  poems.  Among  his  trage- 
dies that  of  II  Corradino  is  diftinguifhed  above  the  reft,  printed 
it  Rome  in  1694.  He  employed  himfelf  in  a  work  of  far 
greater  importance  ;  this  was  his  Imperio  vendicato,  an  epic 
ooem  in  forty  cantos,  printed  at  Rome  in  1690,  4to.  The 
talians  place  it  immediately  after  Arioito  and  Taflb  ;  but  per- 
bns  of  taite,  while  they  admire  the  facility  and  abundance  of 
he  author,  rank  his  poem  far  beneath  the  Orlando  furiofo  and 
he  Gierufalemme  liberata. 

CARAFI,  the  furname  of  Ahmed  ben  Edris,  doctor  of  the 
e£t  of  Malek,  who  died  about  the  year  684  of  the  hegira.  He 
s  author  of  the  book  intituled  Agiubat  al  fakherah  an  alilat  al 
aferah  :  An  anfwer  to  the  queftions  and  difficulties  propoied  by 
he  jews  and  by  the  chriftians  againft  mohammedahifm.  He  alfo 
ompofed  the  following  books:  1.  Anvar  al  voruk,  the  coruf- 
atioris  of  lightning.  1.  Alikam  fi  tamauz  al  fadva  :  Rules  to 
■e  obfervcd  concerning  the  cartel  of  ranfoms,  and  of  exchanges. 
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3.  Eftebfar  fi  ma  yodrak  belabfar  :  Considerations  on  the  things 
that  are  to  be  known  by  infpe&ion  and  by  the  fight.  All  thefe 
books  treat  of  the  laws  of  muffulmanifm.  The  author  is  like 
wife  named  Shehabeddin  Abulabbas.  Carafi  is  alfo  the  furname 
of  Yahia  ben  Abdabrahman  al  Lsfahani,  who  wrote  a  commen 
tary  on  the  poem  of  Ben  Farah,  intituled  Mandhumah  fil  Ha> 
dith  :  Verfes  on  the  traditions  or  narrations  that  are  afcribed  to 
Mohammed.    It  was  in  the  french  king's  library,  number  1 127. 

CARAMUEL  DE  LOBKOVITSH  (John),  a  cifterciaH 
monk,  born  at  Madrid,  in  1606,  was  at  fir  it  abbot  of  Melrofe. 
in  the  Low  Countries,  then  titulary  bifhop  of  Miffi  ;  afterwards. 
by  a  fmgular  turn,  engineer  and  intendantof  the  fortifications  in 
Bohemia,  from  having  ferved  as  a  foldier.  The  fame  capricious 
and  inconftant  humour,  which  made  him  lay  laid  down  thecroziei 
to  take  upthe  halberd,  now  ledhimfrom  being  engineer  to  become 
bifhop  again.  He  had  fucceffively  the  bishopries  of  Konigfgratz, 
of  Campano,  and  of  Vigevano.  In  which  laSt-mentioned  towi. 
he  died  in  1682,  aged  76.  He  was  a  man  of  the  moft  un 
bounded  mind,  and  of  whom  it  was  faid,  that  he  was  endowec 
with  genius  to  the  eighth  degree,  with  eloquence  to  the  fifth 
and  with  judgment  to  the  fecond.  He  wrote  feveral  works  o 
controverfial  theology  •,  and  a  fyftem  of  divinity  in  latin,  ! 
vols,  folio. 

CARAVAGIO  (Michael  Angelo  Amerigi  da).  Thi 
famous  man  was  born  at  Caravagio,  a  place  in  the  Milanefe 
in  the  year  1569.  His  father  was  a  mafon  by  trade,  and  em 
ployed  him  in  making  pafte  for  the  frefco-painters  in  Milan 
The  habit  of  being  constantly  among  painters,  and  feeing  then 
work,  begot  in  him  a  taite  for  that  art.  Without  a  teachei 
without  Studying  either  antiques,  or  the  mafterpieces  of  the  mo 
derns,  he  became  a  great  painter.  He  employed  himfelf  entire! 
in  making  portraits  for  four*  or  five  years.  He  found  nature th 
fureit  guide  in  his  art,  and  he  followed  her  with  a  fervile  obs 
dience.  He  painted  folely  after  her,  without  any  feleetior 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  ordinary  5  and  copied  her  very  dt 
feels.  On  being  once  Shewn  fome  fine  antique  figures,  "  See,; 
faid  he,  pointing  to  the  byftanders,  K  how  many  more  modejj 
nature  has  given  me  than  all  your  Statues  !"  and  went  imm( 
diately  into  an  alehoufe,  where  he  painred  on  the  fpot  a  gipl 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  Street,  -°  ^s  none  could  find  ar 
thing  to  correct  in  it. 

It  was  difficult  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  him.  He  w^ 
naturally  quarrelfome,  delpifed  every  one,  and  found  no  pe 
formances  good  but  his  own.  A  man  of  this  temper  could  n 
be  long  without  enemies.  Some  bufmefs  that  he  had  at  Mih 
obliged  him  to  leave  this  city,  and  make  a  journey  to  Venic, 
where  he  adopted  Giorgioni's  manner.  His  itay  here  was  h\ 
7  iho 
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fhort,  and  he  repaired  to  Rome.  He  was  in  fuch  poor  circum- 
ftances,  that  he  was  forced  by  neceflity  to  work  for  Jofehino, 
who  gave  him  fruit  and  flowers  to  paint.  This  department  was 
not  that  wherein  he  excelled  •,  he  therefore  left  Jofehino,  to  go 
and  paint  large  figures  for  Profpero,  a  painter  of  grotefque. 
Profpero  everywhere  founded  his  praife,  and  made  confiderable 
profit  by  his  works. 

A  picture,  the  gamefter,  that  Caravagio  had  painted,  fp 
highly  pleafed  the  cardinal  del  Monte,  that,  having  bought  it, 
he  requeued  to  fee  the  artift,  and  kept  him  in  his  palace,  where 
he  caufed  him  to  paint  feveral  pieces  for  the  pavilion  in  his 
garden. 

All  the  walls  of  the  work-room  of  Caravagio  were  blackened, 
in  order  that  the  fhades  of  objecls  might  have  no  reflections,  and 
ill  day  long  only  one  light  entered  it  through  the  uppermoft 
window.  Thus  he  fucceeded  in  giving  his  pictures  that  dim- 
lefs  and  ftrength,  which,  at  firil  fight,  excelled  and  eclipfed  all 
others.  Even  Rubens  himfelf  acknowledged  Caravagio  to  be  his 
nailer  in  the  clear-obfcUrei  Caravagio  gave  all  his  objects  fo 
triking  and  extraordinary  a  truth  as  could  not  be  exceeded,  and 
t  was  not  pofhble  to  carry  the  natural  any  farther.  fJut  all  thefe 
>eauties  disappeared  in  large  compofitions :  his  ftyle  was  then 
;iard  and  infupportable.  He  placed  his  figures  all  on  the  fame 
!)lan,  without  gradation,  without  perfpective  ;  and  his  light  to 
every  obje£t  is  uniformly  the  fame. 

All  the  painters  of  the  time  combined  againft  Caravagio; 
hey  objected  to  him  that  he  had  neither  genius,  nor  propriety, 
or  grace,  nor  fagacity,  and  that  he  knew  not  how  to  make  a 
ood  choice.  True  it  is,  that  his  figures  are  not  noble.  He 
fed  to  paint  the  porters,  who  ferved  him  for  models,  without 
heir  heads,  which  he  afterwards  put  on  according  to  the  faints, 
eroeS;  and  other  great  perfonages  they  were  to  reprefent.  The 
Itar-picces  that  he  executed  for  churches  and  monalteries  were 
bliged  frequently  to  be  taken  down  again  from  their  places ; 
lis  wa?  particularly  the  cafe  with  a  St.  Matthias,  who,  inftead 
f  a  haggard  old  fellow,  looked  like  a  jolly  clown ;  and  the 
eath  of  the  holy  virgin,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  drunken 
unter.  But  all  thefe  affronts  were  unable  to  correct  him.  At 
it,  all  the  painters,  following  the  ftream  of  the  fafhion, 
oitated  his  example. 

When  Annibal  Carraccio  came  to  Rome,  Caravagio  was  fo 
>rciblv  ftruck  with  his  colouring,  that,  in  fpite  of  his  vanity, 
exclaimed,  "  God  be  thanked,  at  lait  1  have  found  one 
linter  in  my  life  time  !" 

Caravagio  ufed  to  fay  of  his  works,  th~t  the  merit  of  erery 
roke  of  the  pencil  he  made  belonged  to  nature,  and  not  to 
m.     Without  genius,  without  reading,  Without  the  ftudv  of 
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his  art,  (he  was  his  only  affiftant  and  guide.  He  was  therefore 
ufually  called  "  The  naturalift  *,"  a  name  given  likewife  to  all 
the  painters  who,  like  him,  adhered  flaviihly  to  nature. 

His  furprifingly  vindictive  temper  allowed  him  to  gain  but 
few  friends,  excepting  Civoli  and  Pomeranci.  He  lived  in  con-^ 
tinual  ftrife  with  Carraccio,  and  particularly  with  Jofehino.  On 
the  latter's  refufing  to  fight  with  him,  as  he  was  not  a  knight, 
he  took  the  refolution  to  go  to  Malta,  and  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
admitted  cavaliero  ferviente,  in  order  to  compel  Jofehino  to  give 
up  all  farther  evafion.  He  killed  a  young  man  at  Rome,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  at  tennis,  and  fled,  though  forely  wounded, 
to  Zagaroles,  to  the  duke  Maria  Colonna,  from  thence  to  Na- 
ples, and  afterwards  to  Malta.  As  his  reputation  had  now  made 
its  way  into  all  parts,  he  was  never  permitted  to  be  idle,  efpe- 
cially  at  Malta,  where  he  finiihed  feveral  pieces  for  the  church 
of  St.  John  and  the  grand  matter.  The  grand  mafter  made 
him  a  cavaliero  ferviente,  prefented  him  with  a  golden  chain, 
and  gave  him  two  Haves  for  his  attendants. 

He  affronted  a  knight  of  fome  confequence,  and  was  there- 
fore thrown  into  priion.  He  found  means  to  efcape  by  night,  and 
went  to  Sicily ;  where  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe,  he  proceeded 
to  Naples.  Here  he  chofe  to  remain  till  the  grand  mafter,  to 
whom  he  had  fent  as  a  prefent  an  Herodias  with  the  head  of  St. 
John,  fhould  procure  his  pardon.  But  one  day,  as  he  was  going 
out  of  his  inn,  he  was  attacked  at  the  door,  by  armed  people, 
and  wounded  in  the  face.  Though  feverely  fmarting  with  the 
wound,  he  got  immediately  on  board  a  felucca,  and  went  to 
Rome,  knowing  that  cardinal  Gonzaga  had  obtained  his  pardon 
from  the  pope.  On  his  landing  from  the  veflel,  he  was  feizedl 
upon  by  the  fpanifh  guard,  who  took  him  for  another  cavalier, 
and  carried  him  to  prifon,  from  whence  he  was  not  difcharged 
till  they  had  convinced  themfelves  of  their  miftake.  He  now 
returned  to  the  felucca,  in  order  to  fetch  his  baggage,  but  found  j 
it  no  longer  there.  Quite  dejected  under  the  preflure  of  fo  many 
misfortunes,  he  wandered  about  upon  the  fhore,  and  at  length, 
in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun,  reached  on  foot  the  gate  Por 
Ercole,  where  his  courage  entirely  forfook  him  ;  a  violent  fevei 
enfued,  of  which  he  died,  1609,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age. 

Caravagio's  life  was  one  continued  feries  of  misfortunes  :  he 
did  not  dare  to  go  home  to  his  country  ;  on  all  bauds  he  faw 
himfelf  profcribed  ;  he  had  fcarcely  a  friend  in  the  world,  an<| 
died,  quite  tleilitute,  on  the  common  road.  He  ufually  wen 
very  ill  clothed  ;  he  lived  without  the  ordinary  accommodations 
in  any  alehoufe  that  would  harbour  him  ;  and,  once,  when  h( 
had  not  wherewith  to  pay  his  reckoning,  he  painted  the  fign  fo 
the  alehoufe,  which,  fome  time  afterwards,  was  fold  lor  a  con 
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fiderable  fum.     For  many  years  the  canvas  of  a  portrait  ferved 
him  for  a  table-cloth  at  his  dinner. 

CARDAN  (Jehom),  an  Italian  of  a  moft  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, was  born  at  Pavia,  Sept.  24,  1501.  As  his  mother  was  not 
married,  (he  tried  every  method  to  procure  an  abortion,  but 
without  effect:.  She  was  three  days  in  labour  ;  and  they  were 
forced  at  laft  to  cut  the  child  from  her.  He  was  born  with  his 
head  covered  with  black  curled  hair.  When  he  was  four  years 
old,  he  was  carried  to  Milan  :  his  father  was  an  advocate  in 
that  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  ftudy  at  the  uni- 
yerfity  of  Pavia,  where,  two  years  after,  he  explained  Euclid. 
In  1524  he  went  to  Padua  ;  the  fame  year  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  and  in  the  end  of  the  following  year  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  He  married  about  the  end  of  1531.  For  ten 
years  before,  his  impotency  hindered  him  from  having  know- 
ledge of  a  woman,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.  He 
attributed  it  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  planet  under  which  he 
was  born.  When  he  enumerates,  as  he  does  in  more  places 
than  one,  the  greateft  misfortunes  of  his  life,  this  ten  years 
impotency  is  always  one.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  became 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Milan.  Two  years  after  he  was  of- 
fered the  place  of  profeflbr  of  medicine  at  Pavia,  which  he  re- 
fufed,  not  feeing  a  likelihood  of  having  his  falary  regularly  paid. 
In  1539  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians 
at  Milan;  in  1543  he  read  public  lectures  in  medicine  in  that 
city,  and  at  Pavia  the  year  following,  but  difcontinued  them  be- 
Caufe  he  could  not  obtain  payment  of  his  falary,  and  returned 
to  Milan.  In  1547,  his  friend  Andrew  Vefalius  procured  him 
from  the  king  of  Denmark  an  offer  of  a  penfion  of  800  crowns 
and  his  table,  which  he  tells  us  he  refuted  on  account  of  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate  ;  and  becaufe,  to  be  well  received  in  that 
kingdom ,  he  mult  have  renounced  the  romifh  religion,  in  which 
he  had  been  bred.  In  1552  he  went  into  Scotland,  having  been 
fent  for  by  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  had  applied  in 
jpain  to  the  french  king's  phyficians,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  of 
the  emperor.  This  prelate,  then  forty  years  old,  had  been  for 
ten  years  afflicted  with  a  ihortnefs  of  breath,  which  returned 
every  eight  days  for  the  laft  two  years.  He  began  to  recover 
from  the  moment  that  Cardan  prefcribed  for  him.  Cardan  took 
his  leave  of  him  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  and  three  days,  leaving 
dm  prefcriptions,  which  in  two  years  wrought  a  complete  cure. 
Cardan's  journey  to  Scotland  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  vifit- 
Bg  feveral  countries.  He  eroded  France  in  going  thither,  and 
Returned  through  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  along  the 
)anks  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  on  this  occafion  he  went  to 
London,  and  calculated  king  Edward's  nativity.  This  tour  took 
ip  about  ten  months;   after  which,  coming  back  to  Milan,  he 
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continued  there  till  October  1552,  and  then  went  to  Pavia, 
whence  he  was  invited  to  Bologna  in  1562.  He  taught  in  this 
laft  city  till  1570,  at  which  time  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  $ 
but  fome  months  after  was  fent  to  his  own  houfe  :  he  was  not 
reftored  to  his  full  liberty,  his  houfe  being  affigned  him  for  a 
prifon  ;  but  he  recovered  it  foon  after.  He  left  Bologna  in 
1571,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  without  any  public 
employment.  He  was,  however,  admitted  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  and  received  a  penfion  from  the  pope.  He 
died  at  Rome,  September  21,  1575,  according  to  Thuanus. 

This  account  might.be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  reader,  that 
Cardan  was  of  a  very  fickle  temper  j  but  he  will  have  a  much 
better  idea  of  his  fingular  and  odd  turn  of  mind,  by  examining 
what  he  himfelf  tells  us  concerning  his  good  and  bad  qualities. 
This  ingenuoufnefs  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  his  mind  was  of  a  very 
particular  caft.  He  informs  us,  that  when  he  felt  no  pain  na- 
turally, he  would  excite  ;that  difagreeable  fenfation  in  himfelf, 
by  biting  his  lips,  and  fqueezing  his  fingers  till  he  cried.  He 
did  this,  he  adds,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil :  for  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  without  pain,  he  felt  fuch  violent  fallies  of  the 
imagination,  and  impreffions  on  his  brain,  as  were  more  infup- 
portable  than  any  bodily  pain.  He  fays  elfewhere,  that,  in  his 
greateft  tortures  of  foul,  he  ufed  to  whip  his  legs  with  rods, 
and  bite  his  left  arm  ;  and  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to 
weep,  but  very  often  he  could  not.  He  was  fometimes  tempted 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  himfelf,  which  he  calls  heroic  love  ;  and 
imagined  that  feveral  other  perfons  have  been  poflefled  with  it, 
though  they  did  not  own  it.  Nothing  gave  him  more  pleafure, 
than  to  talk  of  things  which  made  the  whole  company  uneafy ; 
he  fpoke  on  all  fubjects,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon  ;  and  was 
fo  fond  of  games  of  chance,  as  to  fpend  whole  days  in  them,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  his  family  and  reputation  j  for  he  even 
flaked  his  furniture  and  his  wife's  jewels.  He  obferves,  that 
the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced,  never  compelled  him  tq 
do  any  thing  beneath  his  birth  or  virtue ;  and  that  one  of  thq 
methods  he  took  to  earn  a  fubfiftence,  was  the  making  of  al 
manacs.  J.  C.  Scaliger  affirms,  that  Cardan  having  fixed  the 
time  of  his  death,  abstained  from  food[F],  that  his  prediction 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  his  continuance  to  live  might  not 
difcredit  his  art.     Cardan  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  ;  for 

[f]  Thuanus  fays,  this  was  generally  he  might  not  contradict  his  prediction." 

believed  :  "  When  he  was  within  three  The  like  circumftance   has  been  told  of 

days  of  threefcote  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  Robert  Burton.    Cardan's  father/who  was 

he  died  in  the  very  fame  year,  and  on  the  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  of  civil  and  ca- 

very  day  (the  eleventh  of  the  kalends  of  non  law,  died  in  the  fame  manner  in  1^24^. 

October)  which  he  himfelf  had  foretold  :  it  having  abltained  from  all  fuftenance  for  o 

was  generally  thought  tiiat  he  haftened  his  days.    His  fon  tells  us,  that  he  had  white 

end,  by  refuting  fuftenance,  purpofely  that  eyes,  and  could  fee  in  the  night  time. 
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the  Lyons  edition  of  his  works  printed  in  1663,  contains  10  vols, 
in  folio.  His  poverty  was  one  reafon  why  he  wrote  fo  many 
treatifes,  the  digreflions  and  obfcurity  whereof  puzzle  the  reader, 
who  often  finds  in  them  what  he  did  not  expert  to  meet  with  : 
as  for  inftance,  in  his  arithmetic  he  introduces  feveral  difcourfes 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  creation,  and  the 
tower  of  fiabel  ;  and  in  his  logic  he  has  inferted  a  judgment  of 
hiftorians  and  letter-writers.  He  owns  that  he  made  thefe  di- 
greflions  to  fill  up  ;  his  bargain  with  the  bookfellers  being  for  fo 
much  a  fheet :  and  he  wrote  as  much  for  bread  as  for  reputation. 
With  regard  to  the  obfcurity  of  his  writings,  Nauda:us  alleges 
the  following  among  other  reafons  for  it  :  that  Cardan  imagined, 
fiiat  many  things  being  familiar  to  him  needed  not  to  be  ex- 
prefled  ;  and  befides,  the  heat  of  his  imagination  and  his  ex- 
tenfive  genius  hurried  him  from  one  thing  to  another,  without 
flaying  to  explain  the  medium  or  connection  between  them. 
NaudcCus  adds,  that  the  amazing  contradictions  in  his  writings 
are  an  evident  proof,  that  he  was  not  always  in  his  fenfes  j  that 
they  can  neither  be  imputed  to  a  defect  of  memory,  nor  to  arti- 
fice •,  and  that  the  little  relation  there  is  between  his  feveral 
variations,  proceeded  from  the  different  fits  of  madnefs  with 
which  he  was  feized. 

CAREW  (George),  an  eminent  englifh  gentleman,  was  fon 
of  George  Carew,  fome  time  dean  of  Chriit-church  in  Oxford, 
and  originally  defcended  from  the  Carews  of  Carew-caftle  in 
Pembrokeshire.  He  was  born  in  Devonfhire  in  1557,  and  be- 
came a  gentleman  commoner  of  Broadgate's  hall  in  Oxford,  in 
1572  :  but,  taking  more  pleafure  in  military  affairs  than  in  lite- 
rary purfuits,  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  without  taking  a  degree  ; 
and  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  command  given  him 
againft  the  earl  of  Defmond.  Afterwards  queen  Elizabeth  made 
him  one  of  her  council,  and  mafter  of  the  ordnance  there  :  in 
which  lad  employment  he  behaved  himfelf  very  bravely  upon 
feveral  occafions,  as  he  did  fome  years  after  in  the  voyage  to 
Cadiz  in  Spain.  At  length,  when  Ireland  was  in  a  manner  in- 
vaded with  a  domeftic  rebellion  and  a  fpaniih  army,  he  was 
made  prefident  of  Munfter  for  three  vears ;  when  joining  his 
forces  with  thofe  of  the  earl  of  T homond,  he  took  feveral  callies 
and  flrong-holds  in  thofe  parts,  and  brought  the  earl  ot  Def- 
mond to  his  trial.  After  king  James  came  to  the  crown,  he  was 
called  home ;  and,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  was  conftituted 
governor  of  the  ifle  of  Guernfey  and  Cattle  Cornet.  In  the 
third  year  of  that  king's  reign  he  was  advanced  to -the  dignity 
of  a  baron  (for  he  was  already  knighted),  by  the  title  of  losd 
Carew  of  Clopton  •,  having  before  married  Joyce  the  daughter  of 

illiam  Clopton,  of  Clopton,  efq.  near  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in 
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Warwickshire.  Afterwards  he  Was  made  mailer  of  the  ordnance 
throughout  England,  and  one  of  the  king's  mod  honourable 
privy  council :  and  at  length,  when  Charles  came  to  the  crown, 
he  was  immediately^  made  by  him  earl  of  Totnefs  in  Devonfhire. 
He  died  in  the  Savoy,  near  London  as  it  was  then,  in  1 629  ; 
and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  War- 
wickfliire, to  be  interred. 

It  may  truly  be  faid  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  a  faithful 
fubject,  a  valiant  and  prudent  commander,  an  honeft  counfellor, 
a  polite  Scholar,  and  a  patron  of  learning.  He  wrote  a  work, 
intituled,  "  Pacata  Hibernia,  or  the  hiftory  of  the  late  wars  in 
Ireland;  which  was  publifhed  in  folio  at  London,  in  1633. 

CAREW  ( Thomas),  was  defcended  of  the  family  of  the 
Carews  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Chrifli  col- 
lege, Oxford.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  privy -chamber  and  fewer  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I. 
who  always  efteemed  him  as  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  wits 
of  his  court.  He  was  much  refpeclred  by  the  poets  of  his  time, 
particularly  Ben  Jonfon  and  fir  William  Davenant.  He  died 
about  1639  ;  leaving  behind  him  feveral  poems,  and  a  mafque 
called  "  Ccelum  Britannicum,"  performed  at  Whitehall  on 
Shrove-Tuefday  night,  Feb.  18,  1633,  by  the  king's  majelly,  the 
duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of  Devonfhire,  Holland,  Newport,  &c. 
and  feveral  other  young  lords  and  noblemen's  fons.  Mr.  Carew 
was  aiiifted  in  the  contrivance  by  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  the  famous 
architect ;  and  all  the  fongs  were  fet  to  mufic  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  gentleman  of  the  king's  chapel,  and  one  of, 
the  private  mufic  to  king  Charles  I. 

CAREW  (Richard),  author  of  the  "  Survey  of  Cornwall," 
was  the  eldelt  fon  of  Thomas  Carew  of  Eaft  Anthony,  efq.  by 
Elizabeth  Edgecombe,  daughter  of  Richard  Edgecombe,  of  Edge- 
combe, efq.  both  in  the  fame  county,  and  was  born  in  1555. 
When  very  young,  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Chriil- 
church  college,  Oxford ;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  had  the 
honour  of  difputing,  extempore,  with  the  afterwards  famous  fir 
Philip  Sydney,  in  the  prefence  of  the  eai-ls  of  Leicefter,  War- 
wick, and  other  nobility.  After  fpending  three  years  at  the 
univerfity,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  refided 
the  fame  length  of  time,  and  then  travelled  into  foreign  parts. 
Whilft  he  was  in  France,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the 
aequifition  of  the  french  language  ;  and,  by  reading  and  convert 
fation,  he  gained  a  complete  knowledge  of  it  in  three  quarters 
of  a  year.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  married, 
in  1577,  Juliana  Arundel,  of  Trerice.  In  1581,  Mr.  Carew  was 
made  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1586  was  appointed  high- 
fherifF  of  the  county  of  Cornwall ;  about  which  time  he  was 
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like  wife  queen's  deputy  for  the  militia.  In  1589  lie  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  college  of  Antiquaries,  a  distinction  to  which 
he  was  entitled  by  his  literary  abilities  and  purfuits.  What  par- 
ticularly engaged  his  attention  was  his  native  county,  his  Survey 
of  which  was  published,  in  4to,  at  London,  in  1602.  It  has 
been  twice  reprinted,  firlt  in  1723,  and  next  in  1769.  Of  this 
work  Camden  has  fpoken  in  high  terms,  and  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  the  author.  In  the  prefent  improved  (late  of  to- 
pographical knowledge,  and  fmce  Dr.  Borlafe's  excellent  publi- 
cations relative  to  the  county  of  Cornwall,  the  value  of  Carew's 
Survey  mud  have  been  greatly  diminifhed.  Mr.  Gough  remarks, 
that  the  hiitory  and  monuments  of  this  county  were  faintly- 
touched  by  Carew ;  but  it  is  added,  that  he  was  a  perfon  ex- 
tremely capable  of  describing  them,  if  the  infancy  of  thofb 
ftudies  at  that  time  had  afforded  light  and  materials.  Another 
work  of  our  author  was  a  tranllation  from  the  italian,  intituled, 
"  The  examination  of  men's  wits.  In  which,  by  difcovering  the 
variety  of  natures,  is  {hewed  for  what  profeffion  each  one  is  apt, 
a:;d  how  far  he  fhall  profit  therein."  This  was  publifhed  at 
London,  in  1594,  and  afterwards  in  1604  ;  and,  though  Richard* 
Carew's  name  is  prefixed  to  it,  has  been  principally  afcribed  by 
fome  perfons  to  his  father.  According  to  Wood,  Carew  wrote 
alio,  u  The  true  and  ready  way  to  learn  the  latin  tongue,"  in 
anfwer  to  a  query,  whether  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching 
the  latin  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  be  the  beft  mode  of  inltruct- 
ing  youths  in  that  language.  This  tract  is  involved  in  Mr. 
Samuel  Hartlib's  book  upon  the  fame  fubject,  and  with  the  fame 
title.  It  is  certain  that  Carew  was  a  gentleman  of  confiderable 
abilities  and  literature,  and  that  he  was  held  in  great  eftimation 
by  fome  of  the  moil  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time.  He  was  par- 
ticularly intimate  with  fir  Henry  Spelman,  who  extols  him  for 
his  ingenuity,  virtue,  and  learning.  Amongft  his  neighbours, 
he  was  celebrated  as  the  moil  excellent  manager  of  bees  in 
Cornwall.  He  died  Nov.  6,  1620,  and  was  buried  with  his  an- 
cestors, in  St.  Anthony's  church,  where  a  fplendid  monument, 
with  a  large  infcription,  in  latin,  was  erected  to'  his  memory. 
In  an  epigram  written  upon  him,  he  was  ftyled,  "  another  Livy, 
another  Maro,  another  Papirian."  Such  were  the  abfurd  and 
extravagant  encomiums  which  the  learned  men  of  that  age  of- 
ten bellowed  upon  each  other. 

CAREW  (George),  brother  to  the  fubjecl:  of  the  la  ft  article, 
and  fecond  fon  of  Thomas  Carew,  efq.  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
was  probably  born  at  his  father's  feat  at  Eaft  Anthony,  but  in 
what  particular  year  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford ;  after  which  he  itudied  the 
law  in  the  inns  of  court,  and  then  travelled  to  foreign  countries 
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for  farther  improvement.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  after  fome  time  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  fir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
This  was  by  the  efpecial  recommendation  of  queen  Elizabeth 
herfelf,  who  gave  him  a  prothonotaryfhip  in  the  chancery,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1597  fir 
George  Carew,  who  was  then  a  mafter  in  chancery,  was  fent 
ambaffador  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  the  next  reign  he  was 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  treating  wich  the  Scotch  concern- 
ing an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  after  which  he  was 
appointed  ambaffador  to.  the  court  of  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued from  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1605  till  1609.  During 
his  refidence  in  that  country  he  was  regarded  by  the  french 
minifters  as  not  well  affected  to  their  nation,  and  as  giving  a 
preference  to  the  fpanifh  intereft.  What  reafons  they  had  for 
this  opinion,  it  is  not  at  prefent  eafy  to  difcover.  Perhaps  their 
difguft  to  him  might  arife  from  his  not  being  very  tradable  in 
fome  points  of  his  negotiation,  and  particularly  in  the  demand 
of  the  debts  due  to  the  king  his  mafter.  Whatever  might  be  his 
political  principles,  it  is  certain  that  he  fought  the  converlation 
of  men  of  letters,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Thuanus,  to 
whom  he  communicated  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  Po- 
land, whilft  he  was  employed  there,  which  was  of  great  fervice 
to  that  admirable  author  in  drawing  up  the  1 2 1  ft  book  of  his 
hiitory.  After  fir  George  Carew's  return  from  France,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  important  poft  of  mafter  of  the  court  of  wards, 
which  honourable  iituation  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy;  for  it 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Thuanus  to  Camden,  in  the 
fpring  of  J 6 1 3,  that  he  was  then  lately  deceafed.  In  this  letter 
Thuanus  laments  his  death  as  a  great  misfortune  to  himfelf ; 
for  he  confidered  fir  George's  friendfhip  not  only  as  a  perfonal 
honour,  but  as  very  ufeful  in  his  work,  and  efpecially  in  re* 
moving  the  calumnies  and  mifreprefentations  which  might  be 
raifed  of  him  in  the  court  of  England.  Sir  George  Carew  mar- 
ried Thomafine,  daughter  of  fir  Francis  Godolphin,  great  grand-. 
father  of  the  lord  treafurer  Godolphin,  and  had  by  her  two  ions 
and  three  daughters. 

When  fir  George  Carew  returned,  in  1609,  from  his  french 
embaffy,  he  clrCw  up,  and  addreffed  to  James  I.  **  A  relation  of 
the  ftate  of  France,  with  the  characters  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
principal  perfons  of  that  court."  The  characters  are  drawn  from 
perfonal  knowledge  and  clofe  obfervation,  and  might  be  of  feivice 
to  a  general  hiftorian  of  that  period.  The  compofition  is  per- 
fpicucus  and  manly,  and  entirely  free  from  the  pedantry  whi 
prevailed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  -,  but  this  is  the  )efs  furprifin 
as  fir  George  Carew's  tafte  had  been  formed  in  a  better  rer 
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that  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  valuable  tracl;  we  are  fpeaking  of 
lay  for  a  long  time  in  MS.  till  happily  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  late  earl  of  Hardwicke,  it  was  communicated  by  him  to  Dr. 
Birch,  who  publifhed  it  in  1749,  at  the  end  of  his  hiftorical 
view  of  the  negotiations  between  the  courts  of  England,  France, 
and  Brufiels,  from  1592  to  1617.  That  intelligent  and  induf- 
trious  writer  juftly  obferves,  that  it  is  a  model,  upon  which  am- 
bafladors  may  form  and  digefb  their  notions  and  reprefentations  ; 
and  the  late  celebrated  poet,  Mr.  Gray,  has  fpoken  of  it  as  an 
excellent  performance. 

CAREY  (Harry),  a  man  diftinguifhed  by  both  poetry  and 
mufic,  but  perhaps  more  fo  by  a  certain  facetioufnefs,  which 
made  him  agreeable  to  every  body.  He  publifhed,  in  1720,  a 
little  collection  of  poems  j  and,  in  1732,  fix  cantatas,  written 
and  compofed  by  himfelf.  He  alfo  compofed  fundry  fongs  for 
modern  comedies,  particularly  thofe  in  the  Provoked  hufband  : 
he  wrote  a  farce,  called  the  Contrivances,  in  which  were  feve- 
ral  little  fongs  to  very  pretty  airs  of  his  own  compofition  :  he 
alio  made  two  or  three  little  dramas  for  Goodman's-fields 
theatre,  which  were  very  favourably  received.  In  1729  he pub- 
lifhed, by  fubfcription,  his  poems  much  enlarged :  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one,  intituled  Namby  Pamby,  in  which  Ambrofe 
Philips  is  ridiculed.  Carey's  talent,  fays  his  hiflorian,  lay  in 
humour  and  unmalevolent  fatire  :  to  ridicule  the  rant  and  bom- 
baft  of  modern  tragedies  he  wrote  one,  to  which  he  gave  the 
{trange  title  of  Chrononhotonthologos,  acled  in  1734.  He  alfo 
wrote  a  farce,  called  The  honeft  Yorkfhireman.  Carey  was  a 
thorough  Englifhman,  and  had  an  unfurmountable  averfion  to 
the  kalian  opera  and  the  fingers  in  it  :  he  wrote  a  burlefquc 
opera  on  the  fubjeci  of  the  Dragon  of  "Wantley,  and  afterwards 
a  fequel  to  it,  intituled  the  Dragonefs  •,  both  which  were  efteem- 
ed  a  true  burlefque  upon  the  italian  opera.  His  qualities  being 
of  the  entertaining  kind,  he  was  led  into  more  expences  than 
his  finances  could  bear,  and  thus  was  frequently  in  diftrefs.  His 
friends  however  were  always  ready  to  ailift  him  by  their  little 
fubfcriptions  to  his  works  :  and,  encouraged  by  thefe,  he  repub- 
lished, in  1740,  all  the  fongs  he  had  ever  compofed,  in  a  collec- 
tion, intituled,  The  mufical  century,  in  ico  englifh  ballads,  &c. 
and,  in  174.3,  his  dramatic  works,  in  a  fmall  volume  4to.  He 
is  alfo  the  author  of  the  famous  loyal  ballad  of  God  fave  great 
George  our  king,  &c. 

With  all  his  mirth  and  good-humour,  he  feems  to  have  been 
at  times  deeply  affected  with  the  malevolence  of  fome  of  his 
own  profeffion  :  who,  for  reafons  that  no  one  can  guefs  at,  were 
his  enemies :  and  this,  with  the  preflure  of  his  crrcumftances, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  occafioned  his  untimely  end ;  for,   about 
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1744,  In  a  fit  of  defperation  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf, 
and,  at  his  houfe  in  Warner-ftreet,  Cold-bath-fields,  put  a  per 
riod  to  a  life,  which,  fays  his  hiitorian,  had  been  led  without 
reproach.  It  is  to  be  noted,  and  it  is  fomewhat  fingular  in  fuch 
a  character,  that  in  all  his  fongs  and  poems  on  wine,  love,  and 
fuch  kind  of  fubjects,  he  feems  to  have  manifefted  an  inviolable 
regard  for  decency  and  good  manners- 

His  fon,  George  Savile  Carey  (who  was  bred  to  the  profeflion 
of  a  printer,  and  was  one  feafon  at  leaft  on  the  itage  at  Coventr 
Garden),  is  author  of  a  lecture  on  Mimicry,  which  he  delivered 
with  fome  fuccefs,  and  of  feveral  light  dramatic  performances. 

CARLETON  (Sir  Dudley),  fon  of  Anthony  Carleton,  efq. 
of  Baldwin  Brightwell,  in  Oxfordfliire,  was  born  there  in  1 57  3> 
and  was  bred  in  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford.  He  travelled 
to  complete,  his  education  ;  and,  after  his  return,  attended  hr 
Ralph  YVimvood  into  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  quality  of  a 
fecretary  ;  where  he  was  very  active  when  king  James  refigned 
the  cautionary  towns  to  the  States.  Here  he  added  fo  great  ex-r 
patience- to  his  learning,  that  the  king  employed  him  afterwards 
for  20  years  together,  as  ambafTador  in  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the 
United  Provinces.  He  was  fent  ambafTador  extraordinary,  at 
two  feveral  times,  to  Lewis  XIII.  and  in  the  fame  capacity,  like- 
wife,  to  the  United  Provinces.  In  the  fecond  of  Charles  I.  he 
was  created  baron  of  Imbercourt  in  Surrey  ;  and  the  next  year 
fent  into  Holland  with  the  garter  and  the  enfigns  of  that  order 
to  Henry  prince  of  Orange.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
created  vifcount  Dorcheiler,  in,  Oxfordihire  •,  and  appointed  one 
of  his  majefty's  principal  fecretaries  of  flate.  In  this  office  he 
continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1631.  He  died  at 
his  houfe  in  \\e  11  minder,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  ;  where, 
foon  after,  a  monument  of  black  and  white  marble  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 

He  was  a  perfon  that  unclerfhood  feveral  languages  well ;  as 
alio  the  laws,  conditions,  and  manners  of  molt  ftates  in  Europe. 
He  lived  in  times  when  men  imagined  to  themfelves  fome  un- 
known blifs  from  unrried  governments ;  when  public  clamours 
were  loud,  and  dirTenfions  high  ;  and,  by  way  of  mitigating  all 
fuch  reitlevThefs  of  fpirit,  he  ufed  frequently  to  fay,  that  "  there 
will  be  miftakes  in  divinity  while  men  preach,  and  errors  in  go 
vernment  while  men  govern  [g]. 

CARLE 

[c]   His  writing?  according  to. Wood,  2.  Harangue  faite  au  confeil  de  MefT.  les 

are  as  follow  :    r.  Balance,  pour  pefer  en  Efhts  gencraux,  touchant  le  difcord  &  les 

tout  ecjuite   &  droiture    !a  harangue  faite  troubles  de  l'eglife  et  la  police,  caufes  par 

n'agueres   en    l'affemblee   des  illuitres  &  la    doftrine  d'Arminius,     1617,    pr'nted 

piallans  feifneures  les  eftats  generaux  des  with  the  former.      3.  Various  letters    in 

Provinces  Unie.s  &c;  printed  16 iS,  4to.  the  Cabala,  fol.  1653.    4.  Various  letters 
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CARLETON  (George),  a  learned  engiiih  biihop,  was  born, 
at  Norham  in  Northumberland.  He  was  chiefly  maintained 
during  his  ftudies,  both  at  fchoo!  and  at  Edmund-hall  in  Oxford, 
by  the  very  eminent  Bernard  Gilpin,  ftyled  the  northern  apoftle: 
In  Feb.  1580,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  the  fame  year 
was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college  ;  in  which  (o- 
ciety  he  remained  about  five  years,  efteemed  both  as  an  orator 
and  poet.  He  became  M.  A.  and  B.  and  D.  D  and  in  1617 
was  elected  bifhop  of  Llandaff.  The  enfuing  year  he  was  fenr 
by  James  I.  with  three  other  englifh  divines,  and  one  from  Scot- 
land, to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  where  he  ffood  up  in  favour  of  epis- 
copacy. At  his  return  he  was  tranilated  to  the  fee  of  Chichei- 
ter  in  1619.  He  died  in  May  1628,  aged  69.  He  was  a  bitter 
enemv  to  the  papifts,  and  in  the  point  of  predeftination  a  rigid 
calvinift  [h]. 

CARLIN'I,  (Agostino  R.  A.)  and  keeper  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  London.  He  was  a  native  of  Genoa;  came  early  in 
life  to  England,  and  was  an  artift  of  great  celebrity  for  the  fkill 


to  George  duke  of  Bucks,  in  Cabala,  or 
myftenes  of  ltate,  16:4,  4to.  5.  Several 
french  and  latin  letters  to  the  learned 
Ger.  Voffius,  printed  in  Ger.  VofTii,  &  cla- 
rorum  virorum  ad  eum  epiftolx,  London, 
169c,  folio,  publifhed  by  P.  Colomefius. 
6.  Several  fpeeches  in  parliament,  ar.r.o 
162')  ;  fome  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the 
firlT.  vol.  of  Rufhworth's  collection.  Be- 
lides  thefe,  he  left  in  MS.  I.  Memoirs  for 
difpatches  of  political  affairs  relating  to 

id  and  England,  anno  161S;  with 
feveral  proportions  made  to  the  ftates. 
2.  Particular  observations  of  the  military 
affairs  in  the  Paiatinate  and  the  Low- 
Countries,  162  r,  1 6?  2.  ^.  Letters  relat- 
ing to  ltate  affairs,  written  to  the  king  and 
vifcount  Rochefter,  from  Venice,  anno 
1613.  4.  Letrers  from  and  to  Sir  Dud- 
le;.  Carleton,  knight,  during  his  embaffy 
in  Holland,  trom  Jan.  i6i6toDec.  1620; 
v.;t!i  a  judicious  hittorical  preface  (printed 
at  tl  ■•  txrence  of  the  late  earl  of  Hard- 
v,   tor    private  ufe,     in    1757,     ai.d 

•n  '  77  0>4to-      5.    A  letter  to  the 
,    printed    in    Howard's 
l"  L     .  a  s  Siate  worthies.  Anec- 

dotes ot  Bowyer. 

[mJ  He  wrote,  1.  Heroici  Charaifleres. 

a.   Tithe:,  examined,  and  proved  to  be  due 

1     ;    -'  clergy  by  a  divine  right.     3.  Ju- 

'ior.  regal,  epifcopal,  pa:)al  :   where. 

redared  h.nv  the  pope   had   intruded 

I  upon  the  jurilii.&ioa  of  temporal  pti 

and  n,-  ;l  f  church,  Src.    4.  Cor.fenfus   ec- 

.^sli^catholicjeconiraTridentinosde  fcrip- 

turis,  ecdeti.t,   ride,  tt   gratia,  &c.    5.    A 


thankful  remembrance  of  God's  mercy,  in 
an  hiftorical    collection    of  the  great  and 
merqiful   deliverances  of  die  church  and 
ftate  of  England,  fmce  the  gofpel  begannc 
here  to  fljurilh,   from    the   beginning  of 
queene    Elizabeth.    6.   Short  directions  to 
know  the  true  church.     7.   Oration  made 
at  the  Hague,  before  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  ailembly  of  the    ftates   general. 
rrologimaaia ;    or,  the    madnefs    of 
aftroiogers ;  or,  an    examination    of   fir 
Chriftopher  Heydon's  book,  intituled,  A 
defence  of  judiciary  aftrology.     g.  Exa- 
mination ot  thole  things,  wherein  the  au- 
thor of    the  late   appeal    [Richard   Mon- 
tague,   afterwards  bifhop  of   Chichefrerl 
holdeth  the  doctrine  of  pelagians  and  ar- 
minians  to  be  the  doctrines  o(  the  church 
of  England,     ic.  A  joint  atreftation  avow- 
ing tiiat  the  difcipline  of  the  church  ot 
England  was  not  impeached   by  the 
ot  Dort.      11.   Vita  Betnatdi  Gilpini,  \  in 
fan&ifiimi,   fama^ue  apud  Anglos  aq 
nares  cdeberrimi.      It  was  alio  :      :..     J 
in  e:;2iiih,  under  this  title,  Tne  lifeoi  Ber- 
nard Gilpin,  a  man  molt  holy  and  rei. 
ed  among  the  northern  Engiiih.    12.  Tef- 
timony  concerning  the    prefbyteiian 
ce  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  c 
pal  government  in    England.      13.    I 
letter  to     Mr.  Camden,   containing   I 
notes  and   observations   on   his  Briia 
14.  Seven!  f-rmon:.      He  had  alio  a  hand 
in  the  dutch  annotations,   and  in   the  new 

,   inJertakcn  . 
i  erof  the  fynod 
ed  and  1.  Bru. 
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and  grace  with  which  he  executed  drapery.  He  died  the  14th 
of  Auguft  1790. 

CaRLONE  (John),  a  painter  of  Genoa,  born  in  1590,  died 
at  Milan  in  1630,  at  the  age  of  40,  excelled  in  the  art  of  fore- 
fhortening.  Every  thing  that  came  from  his  pencil  was  great, 
ftrong,  and  correct.  The  cieling  of  the  Annonciada  at  Genoa, 
reprefenting  the  hiftory  of  the  virgin,  is  a  very  fine  piece.  John 
Baptift,  his  brother,  finifhed  thofe  works  which  he  left  imper- 
fect. This  family  has  produced  feveral  other  painters  and 
fculptors. 

CARMATH  and  Carmathi,  the  name  of  a  famous  im- 
poftor,  who,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  was  a  native  of  Ha- 
madan  Carmath,  a  village  dependent  on  the  city  of  Gufa,  from 
whence  he  derived  his  name.  Other  hiftorians  pretend  that 
this  furname  was  given  him,  becaufe  he  was  dwarfifh  and  de± 
formed,  as  the  word  carmath  fignifies  in  the  arabic  tongue.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  feet  which  overthrew  all  the  foundations  of 
rnuflulmanifm  ;  which,  however,  made  fuch  great  progrefs  in 
the  ftates  of  the  kalifs,  that  they  were  almoft  entirely  infected 
with  it  in  a  very  fliort  time.  This  man  began  to  appear  in  the 
year  of  the  hegira  278,  of  Chrift  891  ;  and  his  followers,  named 
by  the  Arabs  Carameth  and  Caramethah,  Were  regarded  by  the; 
muffulmans,  not  as  fectaries,  but  as  profligates  and  atheifts.  Car- 
math,  their  prophet,  was  a  perfon  of  great  aufterity  of  life  ;  and 
faid  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  pray,  not  five  times,  with 
the  mufTulmans,  but  fifty  times  a  day-  He  eftablifhed  this  prac- 
tice among  his  followers,  who  neglected  their  bufmefs  to  comply 
with  it.  Khondemir  writes  that  this  fe6t  agrees  with  that  of  ffh- 
mael.  They  ate  many  things  forbidden  by  the  muffulman  law, 
and  believed  that  the  angels  were  their  guides  in  all  their  ac- 
tions, and  that  the  daemons  or  ghofts  are  their  enemies.  Great 
troubles  arofe  from  the  oppofition  that  was  made  to  this  feet. 
Nuairi  has  given  a  long  detail  of  whatever  relates  to  the  carma- 
thians  in  the  third  volume  of  his  hiftory.  The  feet  declined  by 
degrees ;  for,  the  baridhns  having  extirpated  them  in  Arabia, 
thofe  who  fprung  up  afterwards  in  Aleppo  and  elfewhere  were 
of  no  great  confequence. 

CARMICHAEL  (Gerrhom,  M.  A).  He  was  born  at  Glak 
gow  in  j 682,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  where 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  ordained  minifter  at  Monimail  in 
Fifefhire.  In  1722  he  was  promoted  to  be  profefTor  of  moral 
philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  5  and  for  the  ufe  of  his 
Itudents  wrote  fome  learned  notes  on  Puffendorfiide  officiis  ho- 
minis.  He  intended  to  have  publifhed  a  fyftem  of  moral  phi- 
lofophy on  a  new  plan,  but  did  not  live  to  fee  it  completed  j 
for  he  died  at  Glafgow  in  1738,  aged  56/ 

CARMICHAEL  (Frederick,  A.  M).  He  was  fon  of  the 

above, 
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above,  and  born  at  Monimail  in  1708.  He  receired  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Marifchal  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  de- 
grees, and  was  ordained  minifter  at  Monimail  in  1737,  on  the 
prefentation  of  the  earl  of  Leven.  In  1743  he  was  tranflated  to 
Inverefk,  and  in  1 747  he  was  made  choice  of  to  be  one  of  the 
minifters  of  Edinburgh,  having  previoufly  declined  an  offer 
made  him  of  the  divinity  chair  in  the  Marifchal  college,  Aber- 
deen. In  1 75  1  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  aged  45.  He  has  left  one  volume  of  fermons,  which 
in  juitnefs  of  fentiment  and  elegance  of  expreffion  are  equal  to 
the  bed  difcourles  in  the  englifh  language. 

CARNEADES,  a  celebrated  greek  philofopher,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene  in  Africa.  He  founded  the  third  academy,  which, 
properly  fpeaking,  differed  not  from  the  fecond  j  for,  excepting 
fome  mitigations,  which  ferved  only  for  a  blind,  he  was  as  ftre- 
nuous  a  defender  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge  as 
Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  fecond.  He  was  fo  intent  on  ftudy 
that  he  neglected  to  cut  his  nails,  and  let  his  hair  grow.  He 
was  fo  unwilling  to  leave  his  ftudies,  that  he  not  only  avoided 
all  entertainments,  but  forgot  even  to  eat  at  his  own  table  :  his 
maid  fervant  Melifla,  who  was  alfo  his  concubine,  was  obliged 
to  put  the  victuals  into  his  hand.  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us, 
his  concubine's  care  was  divided  between  the  fear  of  interrupt- 
ing his  meditation,  and  that  of  letting  him  ftarve.  He  was  an 
antagonift  of  the  ftoic's,  and  pitched  upon  Chryfippus,  one  of 
the  moft  celebrated  philofophers  of  their  feet,  for  his  adverfary  ; 
and  was  fo  follicitous  to  get  the  victory,  that,  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  combat,  he  took  a  dofe  of  hellebore,  to  clear  his 
brain  and  increafe  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.  The  power 
of  his  eloquence  was  dreaded  even  by  a  roman  fenate.  The 
Athenians  being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  talents,  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus,  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Rome,  who  got  the  fine  mitigated  to  one  hundred  ta- 
lents. Carneades  the  academic,  Diogenes  the  ftoic,  and  Crito- 
laus  the  peripatetic,  were  charged  with  this  embaffy.  Before 
they  had  an  audience  of  the  fenate,  they  harangued  to  great  mul- 
titudes in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Carneades's  eloquence 
was  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  the  others  by  its  ftrength  and 
rapidity.  Cato  the  elder  made  a  motion  in  the  fenate,  that  thefe 
ambaffadors  lhould  be  immediately  fent  back,  becaufe  it  was 
very  difficult  to  difcern  the  truth  through  the  arguments  of  Car- 
neades. The  athenian  ambaffadors  (faid  many  of  the  fenators) 
Were  fent  rather  to  force  us  to  comply  with  their  demands  than 
to  follicit  them  by  perfuafion  :  meaning,  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  refill  the  power  of  that  eloquence  with  which  Carneades  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  them.  Ace  rding  to  Plutarch,  the  youths  at 
Rome  were  fo  charmed  by  the  fine  orations  of  this  philofopher, 
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that  they  forfook  their  diversions  and  other  exercifcs,  and  weri 
carried  with  a  kind  of  madnefs  to  philofophy  ;  the  humour  of 
philcfophifing  fpreading  like  enthufiafm.  This  grieved  Cato, 
who  was  afraid  that  for  the  future  the  roman  youth  would 
prefer  books  to  arms.  He  blamed  the  conducf  of  the  fenate, 
for  having  fufFered  the  ambaffadors  to  continue  fo  long  among 
them  without  an  anfwer,  who  were  able  to  perfuade  them  to 
any  thing.  Cato  was  particularly  afraid  of  the  fubtlety  of  wit 
and  ftrength  of  argument  with  which  Carneades  maintained 
either  fide  of  the  queftion.  Carneades  harangued  in  favour  of 
juftice  one  day,  and  the  next  day  againft  it,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  who  heard  him  ;  among  whom  were  Galba  and  Cato,  the 
greateft  orators'  of  Rome.  This  was  his  element :  he  delighted 
in  demolifhing  his  own  work ;  becaufe  all  ferved  in  the  end  to 
confirm  his  grand  principle,  that  there  are  only  probabilities  or 
refemblances  of  truth  "in  the  mind  of  man;  fo  that  of  two 
things  directly  oppofite,  either  may  be  chofen  indifferently. 
Quintilian  very  judicioufly  remarks,  that  though  Carneades  ar- 
gued in  favour  of  inju{tice).yet  he  acted  himfelf  according  to 
the  ftricr.  rules  of  juftice.  The  following  maxim  of  Carneades 
is  truly  admirable :  "  If  a  man  privately  knew  that  his  enemy, 
or  any  other  perfon,  whofe  death  might  be  of  advantage  to 
him,  wrould  come  to  fit  down  on  grafs  in  which  there  lurked 
an  afp,  he  ought  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  though  it  were  in  the 
power  of  no  perfon  whatfoever  to  blame  him  for  being  filent." 

It  is  thought  that  Carneades  would  have  left  his  fchool  toj 
his  difciple  Mentor,  if  they  had  not  quarrelled.  The  philo- 
fopher  found  Mentor  in  bed  with  his  concubine  Meliffa.  He 
did  not  then  difpute  on  probability  and  incomprehensibility  ; 
he  was  altogether  like  another  man  :  lie  looked  upon  the  thing 
as  certain,  and  comprehended  perfectly  well  what  his  eyes  told 
him  of  the  infidelity  of  his  concubine  and  difciple,  and  broke 
with  Mentor  •,  whofe  crime  was  moil  infamous.  He  was  the 
favourite  fcholar  of  Carneades,  and  had  free  accefs  to  his  houfe 
as  if  he  had  been  his  fon.  Carneades,  according  to  fome,  lived 
to  be  fourfcore  and  five  years  old :  others  make  him  to  be 
ninety.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred 
and  fixty-fecond  olympiad.  Plutarch  has  preferved  the  follow- 
ing apophthegm  of  Carneades  :  "  Princes  learn  nothing  well  but 
riding:  for  their  mailers  flatter  them,  and  thole  who  wreilfe 
with  them  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  thrown  :  but  a  horfe  confi- 
tlers  not  whether  a  private  man  or  a  prince,  a  poor  man  or  a 
rich,  be  on  his  back  ;  and  if  his  rider  cannot  rule  him,  he; 
throws  him." 

CARO  (Hannibai.\  a  very  celebrated  Italian  poet  and  ora-j 
tor,  was  born  at  Civita  Nuova,  in  1507;  and  afterwards  rc-J 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  became  feeretary  to   feme  biihopg, 
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Soon  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  parts  and  learn- 
ing, he  was  preferred  to  the  fame  office,  firft  under  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  afterwards  under  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe.  Then 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  began  to  ac- 
quire a  vaft  reputation  by  his  works.  He  tranflated  Virgil's 
zEneid  into  his  own  language,  very  delicately  and  very  faithful- 
ly :  in  fhorr,  with  fuca  purity  of  ftyle,  and  propriety  of  expref- 
fion,  that  the  bed  judges  did  not  fuppofe  him  to  have  fallen  the 
lealt  lhort  of  his  original.  He  tranflated  alfo  Ariftotle's  Rhe- 
toric, which  was  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1570,  and  two  Orations 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  with  a  difcourfe  ol  Cyprian.  He  wrote 
a  comedy,  which  Balzac  has  fpoke  well  of;  and  a  mifcellany 
of  his  original  poems  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1584.  His  fon- 
nets  have  been  defervedly  admired  ;  and  fo  has  a  poem,  which, 
by  order  of  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe,  he  wrote  in  honour  of  the 
royal  houfe  of  France.  Caftelvetro  wrote  a  critique  upon  this, 
and  took  an  occafion  to  decry  Caro's  abilities  and  tafte  ;  but  fe- 
veral  academies  in  Italy,  particularly  that  of  Banchi  at  Rome, 
Hood  up  in  his  defence,  and  maintained  the  credit  both  of  the 
author  and  his  poem,  againft  the  ill-natured  cavils  of  Caftelve- 
tro. Caro  died  at  Rome  in  1566,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Laurence  of  Damafcus,  where  his  tomb  is  ft  ill  to  be  feen. 

CARPENTER  (Nathanael),  B.D.  and  dean,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  fon  of  John  Carpenter  rector  of  Hatherley  in 
the  county  of  Devon.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  being  ad- 
mitted in  Edmond's-haU,  and  in  the  year  1607  elected  fellow  of" 
Exeter-college.  He  was  a  man  of  coatiderable  parts ;  for  the 
Improvement  of  which  his  industry  was  by  no  means  wanting, 
which  made  him  eminent  in  feveral  branches  of  learning,  as 
mathematics,  phyfics,  poetry,  geography  and  divinity.  He  died 
at  Dublin  in  1635.  Plis  works  are:  1.  Philofophia  Libera  triplici 
fexercitationum  decade  propofita,  in  which  the  author  ju  (titles  the 
going  off  from  antient  errors  in  philefophy,  though  never  fo 
itrongly  recommended  by  authority,  and  rallies  thofe  philofo- 
phers  who  idolized  Ariftotle,  and  took  all  his  notions  upon  con- 
tent. 1.  Geography  delineated  forth  in  two  books,  containing  the 
fphxrical  and  topical  parts  thereof :  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
treatife  he  pretends  to  prove,  that  people  born  in  a  hilly  coun- 
try are  for  the  molt  part  more  martial  and  generous  than  thofe 
in  the  chain  pain  ;  but  whether  the  mountains  of  his  own  De- 
Vonfhire  might  not  pre-engage  his  philofophy  to  this  fancy,  is  a 
queftion.  He  likewife  publilhed  a  fmall  volume,  intituled  Achi- 
tophcl,  or,  the  picture  of  a  wicked  politician,  in  three  parts. 
Laltly,  this  author  wrote  a  treatife  of  optics,  which,  had  it  been 
correctly  printed,  would  have  been  a  valuable  piece.  The  au- 
thor of  Athens  Oxonienfes  gives  this  character  of  him  :  That 
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for  his  natural  endowments  of  knowledge,    reafbn,  judgment 
and  wifdom,  he  feemed  to  have  but  few  equals. 

CARPENTIER  (Peter),  prior  of  Doncheri,  born  at  Char 
leville  in  1697,  entered  early  into  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
where  he  acquired  great  efteem  for  his  learning  •,  but  being  pre 
fented  to  a  rich  benefice  by  the  abbe  de  Pompone,  and  patron 
ized  by  the  miniftry,  he  went  into  the  order  of  Cluni.  He  pall- 
ed his  time  at  Paris  without  attaching  himfelf  to  any  religious 
houfe,  cultivating  literature  and  rummaging  into  archives  and 
libraries.  He  died  in  Dec.  1767,  aged  70.  .He  is  partly  author 
of  the  edition  of  the  gloilary  of  Du  Cange,  6  vols,  folio.  He  alfo 
wrote  Alphabetum  tvronianum,  fol.  1747. 

CARPOCRA I  ES,  or  Carpocras,  a  famous  heretic  of  the1 
fecond  century,  was  originally  a  platonic  philolbpher,  and  3  na 
tive  of  ^Egypt.     He  broached  his  notions  at  Alexandria  about 
the  year  130,  reviving  and  improving  upon  the  opinions  of  Si- 
mon Magus,  Menander,  Saturnius  and  other  impious  gnoftics 
Marcellina,  who  ruined  fo  many  at  Rome,  was  of  this  lett 
After  fome  time  his  followers  took  the  general  name  of  gno- 
ftics. 

CARRERA  (Peter),  a  prieft  of  Sicily,  very  expert  in  th<5 
game  of  chefs,  publifhed  a  curious  italian  treatife  on  that  fubjeel 
in  1617,  4to.  He  alfo  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Catana  in  italian 
1639  and  1641,2  vols,  in  folio.  He  died  at  Meflina  in  1647 
aged  76. 

CARSTARES  (William),  an  ingenious  fcots  divine,  del 
fcended  from  an  antient  family  in  Fife,  and  born  at  Cathcari 
near  Glafgow  in  1649;  who,  though  his  political  character  waj 
little  known,  was  confidential  fecretary  to  William  III.  durinj 
his  whole  reign.  Being  of  an  enterprifing  difpofition,  and  th 
times  being  turbulent,  he  was  fent  by  his  father  to  finifh  hi 
itudies  at  Utrecht,  where  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  af 
fairs  of  his  country  introduced  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
with  whom  he  fo  far  ingratiated  himfelf,  that  nothing  of  confe 
quence  relating  to  Great  Britain  was  traniaclcd  at  the  dutc 
court,  with  which  he  was  not  intrufted.  Bifhop  Burnet  oh 
ferves,  that  when  he  returned  to  his  native  country  he  had  a' 
the  prince  of  Orange's  fecrets  in  his  bread.  He  had  a  fhar 
in  what  was  called  the  Ryehoufe  plot,  fo  far  as  it  related  to  th 
obtaining  a  free  parliament,  a  redrefs  of  public  grievances,  an; 
the  exclufi o:i  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  and,  on  the  difcovery  of  th 
confpiracy,  was  thrown  into  prifon.  Refufmg  to  make  any  cort 
feffion,  he  was  fent  down  to  Scotland,  where  the  practice  of  e: 
torting  confelhon  by  torture  Hill  fubfifted;  which  he  endure 
without  complying,  until-a  milder  courfe  being  taken,  he  wi 
deluded  by  folemn  aifurances,  moll  fhamefully  violated  by  tl 
.miniitry  of  that  kingdom.    After  his  releafe  he  retired  to  Ho 
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and,  where  the  prince  of  Orange  appointed  him  his  chaplain, 
nd  procured  him  to  be  elecled  minifter  cf  the  englifh  congre- 
;ation  at  Leyden.  He  came  to  England  with  the  prince  at  the 
{.evolution,  when  the  new  king  appointed  him  his  chaplain  for 
icotland,  annexing  the  whole  revenue  of  the  chapel  royal  to 
hat  office  :  but  infilling  on  his  refidence  here  and  attendance 
m  his  perfon  ;  nothing  of  confequence  relating  to  the  fettle- 
nent  of  Scotland  was  carried  on,  without  private  confutation 
yith  him.  Mr.  Carflares's  connection  with  public  bufinefs 
eafed,  in  great  meafure,  on  king  William's  death;  but  queen 
^.nne,  without  any  follicitation,  continued  his  appointment  as 
er  chaplain  for  Scotland :  after  which  he  retired  from  court, 
ras  chofen  principal  of  the  college  at  Edinburgh,  and  called  to 
e  one  of  the  minifters  of  that  city.  Both  thefe  duties  he  dif- 
harged  with  great  diligence  and  integrity ;  and  his  influence 
n  the  church  enabled  him  to  be  of  fingular  fervice  in  promoting 
lie  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He  died  in  17 15,  and  in 
774  his  (late  papers  and  letters  with  his  life  were  publifhed  in 
ne  volume  4to  by  Dr.  M'Cormick. 

CARTE  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  englilh  hiftorian,  was  born 
t  Clifton,  in  Warwickfhire  ;  at  which  place  his  father,  the  rev. 
amuel  Carte,  at  that  time  relided  as  vicar  •,  and  was  baptized 
iere  by  immerfion,  on  April  23,  1686.  If  this  account  be 
xact,  his  progrefs  in  grammatical  learning  muft  have  been  very 
ipid  and  extraordinary  •,  for  it  appears  that  he  was  admitted  a 
lember  of  Univerfity  college,  in  Oxford,  and  matriculated  on 
uly  4,  1698,  having  then  not  long  entered  into  the  13th  year 
f  his  age.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  Jan.  1702  ;  after  which 
e  was  incorporated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  M.  A.  in 
706.  In  due  time  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed 
sader  of  the  abbev  church  at  Bath  •,  where  he  preached  a  fer- 
1011  on  Jan.  30,  17 14,  in  which  he  took  occafion  to  vindicate 
!harles  I.  from  afpcriions  with  regard  to  the  irifh  rebellion, 
'he  difpute  gave  rife  to  our  hiitorian's  fir  ft  publication,  intituled, 
'he  irifh  maflacre  fet  in  a  clear  light,  &c.  Upon  the  accefhon 
f  George  I.  Mr.  Carte's  principles  not  permitting  him  to  take 
le  oaths  to  the  new  government,  he  affumed  a  lay  habit.  What 
articular  concern  he  had  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  does  not 
ppear  ;  but  that  he  had  fome  degree  of  guilt  in  this  refpett, 
r,  at  lea  ft,  that  he  was  ftrongly  fufpecled  of  it  by  adminillra- 
,on,  is  evident,  from  the  king's  troops  having  orders  to  difcover 
rid  apprehend  him.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  their 
:arch,  by  concealing  himfelf  at  Colefhill,  Warwickftiire,  in  the 
Oufe  of  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Carte  himfelf  officiated  for  a  time 
s  curate  of  the  fame  place ;  after  which,  he  was  fome  time 
icretary  to  bifhop  Atterbury.  This  connexion  threw  him  into 
refit  difficulties :  fo  deeply  was  he  thought  to  be  engaged  in  the 
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confpiracy  afcribed  to  that  eminent  prelate,  that  a  charge  of  high 
treafon  was  brought  againft  him  ;  and  a  proclamation  was  iflued, 
Aug.  13,  1722,  offering  a  reward  of  ioool.  for  feizing  his  per- 
fon.  He  was  again  fuccefsful  in  making  his  efcape,  and  fled 
into  France,  where  he  refided  feveral  years,  under  the  borrowed 
name  of  Philips.  Whilft  Mr.  Carte  continued  in  that  country, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  principal  men  of  learning  and  family, 
and  gained  acccfs  to  the  mod  eminent  libraries,  public  and  pri- 
vate, by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  collecl:  large  materials 
for  illuftrating  an  engliih  edition  of  Thuanus.  Whilft  this 
grand' work  was  carrying  on,  queen  Caroline,  whofe  regard  to 
men  of  letters  is  well  known,  received  fuch  favourable  impref- 
fions  of  Mr.  Carte,  that  fhe  obtained  permifhon  for  his  returning 
to  England  in  fecurity ;  which  he  did  fome  time  between  the 
years  1728  and  1730.  He  had  not  long  been  reftored  to  his 
own  country,  before  he  engaged  in  one  of  the  moil  important 
of  his  works,  The  hiftory  of  the  life  of  James  duke  of  Or- 
monde, from  his  birth  in  1610,  to  his  death  in  1688.  This 
work  is  extended  to  three  volumes  folio.  1  he  third  volume, 
which  was  published  firft,  came  out  in  1735,  and  the  firft  and 
fecond  volumes  in  1736.  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Carte's  to  Dr. 
Swift,  dated  Aug.  11,  1736,  it  appears  that,  in  writing  the  life 
of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  fome  in 
ftructions  which  he  had  derived  from  the  dean[i].  In  the1 
fame  letter,  he  mentions  his  defign  of  compoimg  a  general  hif- 
tory of  England  ;  and  finds  great  fault  not  only  with  Rapin  de 
Thoyras,  but  with  Rymer's  Fcedera.  His  accufations  of  thai 
noble  collection  are  in  feveral  refpe£ts  erroneous  and  groundlefs 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fuccefs  and  popularity  of  Ra- 
pin's  Hiftory  gave  confiderable  difguft  to  Mr.  Carte  and  othei 
gentlemen  of  the  fame  principles,  and  fuggefted  the  fcheme  o 
a  new  undertaking.  It  is  evident,  from  fome  letters  writter 
about  this  time  to  Dr.  Z.  Grey  by  our  author,  that  he  laid  a  grea'1 
itrefs  upon  that  part  of  his  Life  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  whicr: 
vindicated  Charles  I.  in  his  traufactions  with  the  earl  of  Gla 
morgan,  and  which  brought  a  charge  of  forgery  againft  tha' 
nobleman.  In  April  1738  Mr.  Carte  publiihed,  on  a  feparate 
fheet,  A  general  account  of  the  necefTary  materials  for  a  hifton 
of  England,  of  the  fociety  and  fubfcriptions  propofed  for  de 
fraying  the  expences  of  it,  and  the  method  in  which  he  intended 
to  proceed  in  carrying  on  the  work.  In  the  following  Octobei 
he  had  obtained  fubfcriptions,  or  the  pr-omife  of  fubfcriptions 

[1]  Lord  Orrery,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  with  his  approbation.      Any  name  aftc 

Carte,  from  Dublin,  writes  to  him  in  the  his  could  not  add  to  your  fatiifadlion.  Bl 
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3  the  amount  of  6ool.  a  year.  Not  long  after,  he  was  at  Cam- 
ridge,  collecting  materials  for  his  hiftory,  .from  the  univerfity 
nd  other  libraries.  Whilft  he  was  thus  employed,  his  head 
uarters  were  at  Madingly,  the  feat  of  fir  John  Hinde  Cotton, 
art.  whofe  large  collection  of  old  pamphlets  and  journals,  pub- 
fhed  during  the  grand  civil  war  between  1639  and  1660,  he 
lethodized,  and  procured  to  be  bound  in  a  great  number  of 
rjlumes.  March  8,  1744,  a  caufe  in  chancery  was  determined 
1  his  favour,  againft  his  brother  Samuel  and  his  filter  Sarah, 
Ith  regard  to  a  doubt  concerning  their  father's  will.  Not 
lany  weeks  after,  our  author  fell  under  the  fufpicions  of  ad- 
liniftration,  and  was  taken  into  cuftody,  together  with  a  Mr. 
rarth,  at  a  time  when  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  fufpended,  in 
mfequence  of  fome  apprehended  defigns  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
:nder.  It  is  certain  that  nothing  material  was  difcovered  againft 
im,  for  he  was  foon  discharged  out  of  cuftody,  May  9,  1744. 
his  event  did  not  detract  from  his  popularity,  or  prevent  his 
:ceiving  great  encouragement  in  his  hiftorical  defign.  July  18, 
le  court  of  common-council  of  the  city  of  London  agreed  to 
ibfcribe  50I.  a  year  for  feven  years  to  Mr.  Carte,  towards  de- 
aying  the  expence  of  his  writing  the  hiftory  of  England.  In 
te  next  month  was  printed  a  collection  of  the  feveral  papers 
tat  had  been  publifhed  by  him  relative  to  his  great  work.  Oct. 
3,  the  c  jmpany  of  goldfmiths  voted  25I.  a  year  for  feven  years, 
•wards  defraying  the  expences  of  tranfcribing  letters,  nego- 
ations,  and  other  materials  of  the  like  nature :  and,  in  the 
•ecember  following,  the  companies  of  grocers  and  vintners  fub- 
:ribed  25I.  a  year  each  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Propofals  for 
rinting  the  hiftory  were  circulated  in  1746,  and  the  firft  vo- 
.me  of  it  was  completed  in  December  1747  ;  when  the  credit 
I  a  work  which  had  been  ufUered  into  the  world  with  fo  much 
reparation  and  expectation,  and  which  had  been  fupported  by 
ich  ample  fubfcriptions,  was  almoft  wholly  overturned  by  a  re- 
larkable  act  of  literary  indifcretion.  Mr.  Carte,  having  taken 
:cafion  to  fpeakof  the  unction  of  our  kings,  and  of  the  great 
iects  annexed  to  it,  introduced,  in  a  note,  a  ftory  of  one 
hriftopher  Lovel,  a  native  of  Wells,  in  Somerfetfhire,  who  is 
:prefented  as  having  been  healed  of  the  evil,  at  Avignon,  in 
716,  by  application  to  the  pretender.  The  indifcretion  he  had 
Jen  guilty  of  was  hurtful  to  his  intereft.  The  corporation  of 
ondon  unanimoufly  refolved,  in  April  1748,  to  withdraw  their 
ibfcription  j  and  the  hiftory  fell  into  very  general  neglect.  It 
to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Carte's  fortitude,  that  he  was  not  dif- 
Juraged  from  profecuting  his  undertaking  ;  and  perhaps  he 
light  receive  private  aid  and  fupport,  though  public  affiftance 
as  withdrawn.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cafe  in  that 
;fpect,  his  fecond  volume,  containing  an  account  of  all  public 
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tranfa&ions  from  the  acceflion  of  Henry  III.  in  I2i6,  to  ther 
death  of  Henry  VII.  in  1509,  appeared  in  1750.  The  third 
volume,  which  extended  to  the  marriage  of  the  elector  palatine 
with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  in  16 13,  was 
publifhed  in  1752.  The  fourth  volume,  which  Mr.  Carte  did 
not  live  to  complete,  appeared  in  1755.  It  was  intended  to 
have  been  carried  on  to  the  reftoration,  but  concludes  with  the 
year  1654.  It  was  his  defign  to  have  brought  the  narration 
down  to  the  revolution,  for  which  purpofe  he  had  been  at  un- 
common pains  to  colleel:  materials,  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
Notwithstanding  our  author's  peculiar  opinions  and  prejudices, 
his  general  hiftory  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  great  merit  in  point 
of  information.  It  is  written  with  eminent  exattnefs  and  dili-; 
gence,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  original  authors.  Mr. 
Carte  died  at  Caldecot-houfe,  near  Abingdon,  Berkihire,  April  2, 
1754.  At  his  deceafe,  all  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  oi  his 
widow,  who  afterwards  married  Mr.  Jernegan,  a  gentleman  in- 
tended for  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome  [x].     Mrs.  Carte  left 


[k.]  Befides  the  works  mentioned  in 
the  text,  he  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications,  i.  A  collection  of 
original  letters  and  papers,  concerning  the 
affairs  of  England,  from  I  6 4- 1  to  1660,  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  1739.  a.  The  hiftory  of 
the  revolutions  of  Portugal,  from  the 
foundation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  year 
1567,  with  letters  of  fir  Robert  Southwell, 
during  his  embaffy  there,  to  the  duke  of 
Ormonde;  giving  a  particular  account  of 
the  depofing  don  Aiphonfo,  and  placing 
don  Pedro  on  the  throne,  Svo.  1780. — 
3.  A  full  anfwer  to  the  letter  from  a  by- 
ftander, a  pamphlet,  8vo.  1742.  4.  A  full 
and  clear  vindication  of  the  full  anfwer  to 
a  letter  from  a  byftander.  Ditto,  174'?. 
The  letter  from  a  byftander  was  written  by 
the  late  Corbyn  Morris,  e!q.  5.  Catalogue 
ries  rolles  Gafcons,  Normans,  and  Francois 
conferves  dans  les  archives  de  la  Tour  de 
Londres  ;  tire  d'apres  celui  du  Garde 
defdites  archives  :  &  contenant  la  precis 
&  le  fommaire  de  tous  les  titres  qui  s'y 
trouvent  concernant  la  Guienne,  la  Nor- 
mandie,  $c  les  autres  provinces  de  la 
France,  fujettes  autres  fois  auxrois  d'An- 
gleterre,  &c.  In  two  vol.  folio,  with  two 
moft  exaift  and  correct  indexes  of  places 
and  perfons.  Paris',  1743-  This  valuable 
tolleftion,  being  calculated  for  the  ufe  of 
the  French,  is  introduced  with  a  preface 
in  that  language.  6,  A  preface  to  a  tranf- 
tation, by  Mrs  Thompson,  of  the  l^ftory 
i>(  the  memorable  and  extraoidinary -cala- 
mities of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of 
fo.gland,   &c.   by  the  chevalier  Michael 


Baudier.  Svo.  London,  1736.  7-  Ad 
vice  of  a  motht,'"'!to  her  fon  and  daughter, 
tranflated  from  the  french  of  the  mar. 
chionefs  de  Lambert.  This  has  gone  thro' 
feveral  editions.  8.  Farther  reafons,  ad. 
drefiedto  parliament,  for  rendering  more 
effectual  an  act  of  queen  Anne,  relating 
to  the  vefting  in  authors  the  right  of  copies 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  b; 
R.  H.  Mr.  Carte  wrote,  atfo,  a  pape: 
(the  MS.  of  which  is  in  Mr.  Nichols': 
poffeffion)  recommending  a  public  librar; 
to  be  formed  at  the  Manfion-houfe,  am 
that  the  twelve  great  companies  of  the  cir 
of  London  ihould  each  of  them  fubferib 
2<-col.  for  that  purpofe.  A  tranftation  o 
Mr.  Carte's  General  hiftory  of  Erglan 
into  french  was  undertaken  by  feveral  gen 
tlemen  in  conjunction,  but  was  never  com, 
pleted.  Some  par  ts  of  the  tranftation  wer 
in  Dr.  Ducarel's  poffeffion.  Mr.  Cart1  '•' 
left  behind  him,  in  MS.  a  Vindication  c 
Charles  I.  with  regard  to  theirifh  maftacre, 
In  1758  was  publifhed  a  book,  partly  upo 
the  fame  fubject,  intituled,  The  cafe  of  ih 
royal  martyr  confidered  with  candour,  i 
2  vols.  8vo.  the  author  of  which  acknow 
ledges  his  obligations  to  Mr-  Carte.  ] 
was  written  by  the  rev.  f.  Bofwell,  VI.  Aj 
a  clergyman  and  a  fchooirnafter,  at  Taur! 
ton,  in  Somerfeifhire.  The  fame  gently 
man  was  the  author  of  a  Method  of  Stud; 
or  a  ufeful  library,  printed  in  17, S,  i 
8vo.  a  work  of  no  diftinguifhed  men 
and  of  two  pamphlets,  called  Remarks  < 
the  free  and  candid  difquiiitions,  whit 
appeared  in  1750  and  1 7  ^  r . 
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te  papers  to  her  fecond  hufband  for  life,  and  after  Ins  death  to 
le  univerfity  of  Oxford.  I  hey  are  now  depofited  in  the  bod- 
ian  library,  having  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Jernegan  to  the 
niverfity,  1778,  for  a  valuable  confideration.  Whilft  they  were 
.  tiiis  gentleman's  poffelhon,  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  paid  200I. 
>r  the  perufal  of  them.  For  a  confideration  of  300I.  Mr. 
[acpherfon  had  the  ufe  of  them  ;  who  from  thefe  and  other 
aterials  compiled  his  hiftory  and  ftate  papers.  Mr.  Carte  was 
man  of  a  ftrong  conflitution,  and  indefatigable  application, 
'hen  the  ftudies  of  the  day  were  over,  he  would  eat  heartily  ; 
id  in  converfation  was  cheerful  and  entertaining. 
CARTER  (Francis), •  F.  S.  A.  author  of  a  journey  from 
[alaga  to  Gibraltar,  '776,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  plates  fold  fepa- 
tely  ;  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1778,  with  the  plates  inferted. 
be  many  coins  engraved  in  this  work  were  from  the  collection 

the  celebrated  fpanifh  medallift  Flores,  whofe  cabinet  Mr. 
rrter  had  purchafed  on  his  death,  and  difpofed  of  the  dupli- 
tes  to  Dr.  Hunter.     iMr.  Carter  died  Auguft  1,   1783,  when 

had  jufl  completed  (and  had  actually  printed  the  firft  fheet 
)  An  hiftorical  and  critical  account  of  early  printed  fpanifh 
oks;  in  which,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  his  intent  was  "to 
rite  an  hiftorical  and  critical  account  of  the  moft  early  printed 
lumes  in  the  fpanifh  language,  which  had  fallen  into  my  pof- 
lion  during  thirty  years  diligently  collecting  them,  both  in 
»ain,  France,  and  England."  Of  the  lives  of  the  authors  he  pro- 
fed  to  give  a  fummary  account,  with  occafional  fpecimens  of 
t  ftyle  and  manner  of  their  writings,  and  ftrictures  on  the  ftate 
d  progrefs  of  learning  and  poetry,  from  the  days  of  John  II. 
ig  of  Caftile  down  to  the  prefent  age :  to  appearance  an 
mble  and  eafy  tafk,  but  which  will  be  found  in  the  execution 

require  no  fmall  labour,  judgment,  and  experience,  and  be 
idently  of  great  advantage  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  enrich  their 
raries  with  the  beft  fpanifh  works,  and  be  informed  of  the  re- 
tation,  merit,  and  rank,  each  author  holds  in  the  literary 
)rld."  We  have  to  lament  that  this  was  never  finifhed. 
CARTES  (Rene  dfs),  an  eminent  philofopher  and  mathe- 
itician,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Duraine  in  France,  and  younger  fon  of  Joachin  des  Cartes, 
unfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  by  Jane  Brochard, 
ughter  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Poictiers.  He  was  born 
La  Haye  in  Touraine,  March  31,  1596.  His  father  ufed  to 
11  him,  when  a  child,  the  philofopher,  on  account  of  his 
riofity  to  know  the  reafons  of  things.  In  1604  he  was  fent 
the  Jefuits  college  at  La  Fleche,  where  he  made  great  progrefs 
the  latin  and  greek  tongues  ;  and  to  poetry  he  difcovered, 
len  very  young,  a  particular  aifedlion.  The  fables  of  the 
cients  afforded  him  alfo  a  particular  pleafure,  by  the  agreeable 
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turns  of  fancy  in  fcheir  texture.  As  a  reward  for  his  exa£t  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  he  was  difpenfed  with  attending  fo  clofely 
to  the  lectures  as  his  companions  ;  and  this  liberty  he  made  ufe 
of,  to  read  over  all  the  rare  and  valuable  books  he  could  procure. 
He  left  the  college  Auguil  1612,  his  father  defigning  him  for 
the  army ;  but  being  as  yet  too  young  and  weak  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  war,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  the  fpring  following. — ■ 
Though  he  did  not  launch  into  extravagance,  or  plunge  into  de- 
bauchery 5  yet,  as  he  had  no  governor,  he  fometimes  gamed  very 
high,  but  had  great  fuccefs.  At  Paris  he  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  many,  whom  he  had  known  at  college,  and  who  in-r 
duced  him  to  retire  from  the  world  topurfue  his  ftudies  without 
interruption  ;  which  he  did  for  two  years  :  but  in  May  16 16,  at 
the  repeated  follicitation  of  his  friends,  he  fet  out  for  Holland, 
and  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  under  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  turned  foldier,  according  to  Baillet,  that  he  might  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  obferve  the  different  difpofitions  of 
men,  and  to  fortify  himfelf  againft  all  the  "accidents  of  life. 
That  he  might  not  be  uneafy  under  the  power  of  any  fuperior, 
he  refufed  upon  his  firft  entrance  all  command  and  all  engage- 
ments, and  fuppqrted  himfelf  at  his  own  charge :  but,  merely 
for  form,  and  to  keep  up  the  cuftom,  he  once  received  his  pay, 
and  preferved  that  piece  of  money  all  his  life,  as  a  teflimony  of 
his  having  ferved  in  the  army. 

Whi'lt  lie  lay  in  garrifon  at  Breda,  during  the  truce  between 
the  Spaniards  ar.d  Dutch,  an  unknown  perfon  caufed  a  problem 
in  mathematics,  in  the  dutch  language,  to  be  fixed  up  in  the 
{Ireets  :  when  des  Cartes  feeing  a  concourfe  of  people  if  op  to 
read  it,  defired  one  who  flood  near  him  to  explain  it  to  him  in 
latin  or  french.  The  man  promifcd  to  fatisfy  him,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  would  engage  to  ■folve  the  problem  ;  and  des 
Cartes  agreed  to  the  condition  with  fuch  an  air,  that  the  man, 
though  he  little  expected  fuch  a  thing  from  a  young  cadet  in  the 
army,  gave  him  his  addrefs,  and  defired  him  to  bring  him  the 
folution.  Des  Cartes  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  next  day 
vifited  Beekman,  principal  of  the  college  of  Dort,  who  was  the 
perfon  that  had  tranflated  the  problem  to  him.  Beekman  feemed. 
furprifed  at  his  having  folved  it  in  fuch  a  fhort  time;  but  his 
■wonder  was  much  increafed  to  find,  upon  talking  to  the  young 
gentleman,  that  his  knowledge  was  much  fuperior  to  his  own  in, 
thofe  fciences,  wherein  he  had  employed  his  whole  time  fpr 
feveral  years.  Des  Cartes,  during  his  ftay  at  Breda,  wrote  in 
latin,  a  treatife  of  mufic  j  and  laid  the  foundation  of  feveral-  of 
his  works.  In  October  1619  he  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer. 
jn  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1621  he  made  the  cam- 
paign in  Hungary,  under  the,  count  de.Bucquoy  ;  but  the  lefs  of 
his  general,  who  was  killed  at  a  fiege  that  year,  determined  him 
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to  quit  the  army.  Soon  after  he  began  his  travels  into  the  north, 
and  vifited  Silelia,  the  utmoft  parts  of  Poland,  Pomerania,  the 
coafts  of  the  Baltic,  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh,  Holtlein, 
eaft  Friefland,  and  weft  Frieiland  ;  in  his  pafTage  to  which  lad 
place  he  was  in  danger  of  being  murdered.  The  failors  imagined 
him  to  be  a  merchant,  who  had  a  large  fum  of  monev  about 
him ;  and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  foreigner  who  had  little  ac- 
quaintance in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  a  mild  difpofition,they 
refolved  to  kill  him,  and  throw  his  body  into  the  ffea.  They 
difcourfed  of  their  defign  before  his  face,  not  knowing  that  he 
underftood  any  language  except  french,  in  which  he  fpoke  to  his 
valet  de  chambre.  Des  Cartes  ftarted  up  of  a  fudden;  and 
drawing  his  fword,  fpoke  to  them  in  their  own  language,  in  fuch 
a  tone  as  ftruck  a  terror  into  them.  Upon  this  they  behaved 
very  civilly:  The  year  following  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
cleared  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  having  been  received 
among  rbe  roficrufians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  fet  of  ira- 
poftors  and  vifionaries. 

Dropping  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  he  now  applied  himfelf 
again  to  ethics  and  natural  philofophy.     The  fame  year  he  took 
a  journey  through  Swifierland  to  Italy.    Upon  his  return  he  fet- 
tled at  Paris  ;  but  his  fludies  being  interrupted  by  frequent  vifits, 
he  went  in  1628  to  the  (lege  of  Rochelle.     Pie  came  back  to 
Paris  in  November-,  and  a  few  days  after,  being  prefent  at  a 
meeting  of  men  of  learning,  at   the  houfe  of  M.  Bagui,  the 
pope's  nuncio,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  explain  his  fentiments 
with  regard  to  philofophy.     The  nuncio  afterwards  urging  him 
to  publilh  them,  he  retired  to  Amfterdam  in  March  1629,  and 
from  thence  to  a  place  near  Franeker  in  Frieiland,  where  he 
began   his  metaphyseal  meditations,  and  fpent  fome  time  in 
dioptrics.     He  alfo  wrote,  at  this  time,  his  thoughts  upon  me- 
teors.    In  about  fix  months  he  left  Franeker,  and  went  to  Am- 
fterdam.    He  imagined  that  nothing  could  more  promote  the 
temporal  felicity  of  mankind  than  an  happy  union  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy with  mathematics.     But  before  he  mould  fet  himfelf  to 
relieve  men's  labours,  or  multiply  the  conveniencies  of  life  by 
mechanics,  he  thought  it  necefiary  to  difcover  fome  means  of 
fecuring  the  human  body  from   difeafe  and  debility.     This  led 
him-to  ftudy  anatomy,  in  which  he  employed  all  ths  winter  at 
Amfterdam  ;  and  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  he  joined  that  of  che- 
miftry.     He  took  a  ihort  tour  about  this  time  to  England,  and 
made  fome   obfervations  near  London,  concerning  the  declina- 
tions of  the  magnet.     In  the  fpring  of  1633  he  removed  to  De- 
venter,  where  he  completed  leveral  works  left  unfinifhed  the 
year  before,  and  refumed  his  ftudies  in  aftronomy.    In  the  fum- 
mcr  he  put  the  laft  hand  to  his  Treatife  of  the  World.     The 
fiext  year  he  came  back  to  Amfterdam,  and  foon  after  took  a 
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journey  into  Denmark,  and  the  lower  parts  of   Germany.     In 
autumn  1635  he  went  to  Lewarden  in  Frieiland,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1637,  and  wrote  his  treatife  of  Mechanics.  In  1637 
he  published  his  four  treatifes  concerning  method,  dioptrics,  me- 
teors, and  geometry.     About  this  time  he  received  an  invitation 
to  fettle  in  England  from  fir  Charles  Cavendifh,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Newcaftle,  with  which  he  did  not  appear  backward  to 
comply,  efpecially  upon  being  affured  that  that  king  was  a  ca- 
tholic in  his  heart :  but  the  civil  wars  breaking  out  in  England, 
prevented  this  journey.     At  the  end  of   163 1    Lewis  Xlll.   of 
France  invited  him  to  his  court,  upon  very  honourable  condi- 
tions ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  his  retirement : 
this  year  he  publifhed  his  Meditations  concerning  the  exiftence 
of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.      In  1645  ne  applied 
with  frefh  vigour  to  anatomy,  but  was  a  little  diverted  from  his 
ftudy  by  the  queftion  concerning  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  at 
that  time  agitated.     During  the  winter  of   that  year   he  com- 
pofed  a  fmall  tract  againft  Gafi'endus's  Inftances,  and  another  of 
the  nature  of  the  paffions.     About  this  time  he  carried  on  an 
epiftolary  correfpondence  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Frederick  V.  elector  palatine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
been  his  fcholar  in  Holland.     A  difpute  arifing  between  Chrii- 
tina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  M.  Chanut  the  refident  of  France, 
concerning  this  quellion  :    When  a  man  carries  love  or  hatred 
to  excefs,which  of  thefe  two  irregularities  is  the  worit  ?  The  re- 
sident fent  the  queftion  to  des  Cartes,  who  upon  that  occafion 
drew  up  the  difi'ertation  upon  love,  publi fhed  in  the  firit  volume 
of  liis  letters,   which   proved  highly  fatisfa<ftory  to  the  queen. 
In  June  1647  ne  t0°^  a  journey  to  France,  where  the  king  fet- 
tled on  him  a  penfion  of  3000  livres  ;  and  returned  to  Holland 
about  the  end  of  September.     In  November  he  received  a  letter 
from  M.  Chanut,  defiring,  in  queen  Chrillina's  name,  his  opinion 
of  the  fovereign  good;  which  he   accordingly  fent  her,  with 
fqme  letters  upon  the  fame  fubject  formerly  written  to  the  prin- 
cefs Elizabeth,  and  his  treatife  of  the  paffions,     The  queen  was 
fo  highly  pleafed  with  them,  that  fhe  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks 
with  her  own  hand,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Sweden.     He 
arrived  at  Stockholm,  in  Ocl.  1648.     Her  majelty  engaged  him 
to  auend  her  every  morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  inftrucl  her  in  his 
philosophy  ;  and  defired  him    to  revife   and   digeft   all  his   un- 
published writings,  and  to  draw  up  from  them  a  complete  body 
of  philofophy.     She  purpofed  likewife  to  fix  him  in  Sweden,  by 
allowing  him  a  penfion   of   3300  crowns  a  year,  with  an  eltate 
which  fhould  defcend   to   his  heirs  and  affigns  for  ever,    and  to 
eitablifh  an  academy,  of  which  he  was  to  be  director  :  but  thefe 
defigns  were  broke  oft"  by  his  death,   which  happened   Feb.  ur 
$650,  aged  54.      His  body  was  interred  at  Stockholm;  and  17 
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tears  after  removed  to  Paris,  where  a  magnificent  monument 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  church  of  Genevieve  du  Mont. 

Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Opufcula  tells  us,  that  des  Cartes  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  ingenious  man,  and  a  real  philofopher,  and  one 
who  feems  to  have  brought  thofe  affiftances  to  that  part  of  philo- 
fophy,  relating  to  matter  and  motion,  which  perhaps  no  other 
had  done  :  that  is,  a  great  (kill  in  mathematics ;  a  mind  habi- 
tuated, both  by  nature  and  cuftom,  to  profound  meditation  ;  a 
judgment  exempt  from  all  prejudices  and  popular  errors,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  confiderable  number  of  certain  and  feleet  expe- 
riments ;  a  great  deal  of  leifure ;  an  entire  difengagement,  by 
his  own  choice,  from  the  reading  of  ufelefs  books,  and  the 
avocations  of  life ;  with  an  incomparable  acutenefs  of  wit,  and 
an  excellent  talent  of  thinking  clearly  and  diftinttly,  and  of  ex- 
prefling  his  thoughts  with  the  utmoft  perfpicuity.  Dr.  Edmund 
]  (alley,  in  a  paper  concerning  optics,  communicated  to  Mr. 
Wotton,  and  p;:blifhed  by  the  latter  in  his  Reflections  upon 
ancient  and  modern  learning,  writes  as  follows :  "  As  to  dioptrics, 
though  fome  of  the  ancients  mention  refraction,  as  a  natural 
efFeclr.  of  tranfparent  media ;  yet  des  Cartes  was  the  firft,  who 
in  this  age  has  difcovered  the  laws  of  refraction,  and  brought 
dioptrics  to  a  fcience."  Mr.  John  Keil,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Examination  of  Dr.  Burnet's  theory  of  the  earth,  tells  us, 
that  des  Carres  was  fo  far  from  applying  geometry  and  obfer- 
vations  to  natural  philofophy,  that  his  whole  fyftem  is  but  one 
continued  blunder  upon  the  account  of  his  negligence  in  that 
point ;  which  he  could  eafily  prove,  by  fhewing  that  his  theory 
of  the  vortices,  upon  which  his  fyftem  is  grounded,  is  abfolutely 
falfe  j  and  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  has  (hewn,  that  the  periodical 
times  of  all  bodies,  which  fwim  in  vortices,  muft  be  directly  as 
the  fquares  of  their  diftances  from  the  centre  of  them  :  but  it  is 
evident  from  obfervations,  that  the  planets,  in  turning  round  the 
fun,  obferve  quite  another  law  from  this  •,  for  the  fquares  of 
their  periodical  times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances, 
and  therefore  fince  they  do  not  obferve  that  law,  which  of  ne~ 
ceflity  they  muft,  if  they  fwim  in  a  vortex,  it  is  a  demonftration 
that  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which  the  planets  are  carried  round 
the  fun.  "  Nature,"  fays  Voltaire,  "had  favoured  des  Cartes 
with  a  mining  and  ftrong  imagination,  whence  he  became  a 
very  lingular  perfon,  both  in  private  life,  and  in  his  manner  of 
reafoning.  This  imagination  could  not  conceal  itfelf,  even  in 
his  philofophical  works,  which  are  everywhere  adorned  with 
very  (hilling,  ingenious  metaphors.  Nature  had  almoft  made 
him  a  poet ;  and  indeed  he  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Chrittina  queen  of  Sweden,  which  however  was  fup- 
prefled  in  honour  of  his  memory.  He  extended  the  limits  of 
geometry   as  far  beyond  the  place  where  he  found  them,  as  fir 
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Ifaac  Newton  did  after  him ;  and  firft  taught  the  method  of  e*-* 
preffing  curves  by  equations.  He  applied  this  geometrical  and 
inventive  genius  to  dioptrics,  which  when  treated  by  him  became 
a  new  art  •,  and  if  he  was  miftaken  in  fome  things,  the  reafon 
is,  that  a  man  who  difcovers  a  new  tra£t  of  land,  cannot  at 
once  know  all  the  properties  of  the  foil.  Thofe  who  come  after 
him,  and  fertilize  thefe  lands,  are  at  leaf!  obliged  to  him  for  the 
difcovery."  Voltaire  acknowledges,  that  there  are  innumerable 
errors  in  the  reft  of  des  Cartes'  works  •,  but  adds,  that  geometry 
was  a  guide  which  hehimfelf  had  in  fome  meafure  formed,  and 
which  would  have  fafely  conducted  him  through  the  feveral 
paths  of  natural  philofophy :  neverthelefs,  he  at  laft  abandoned 
this  guide,  and  gave  entirely  into  the  humour  of  framing  hypo- 
thefes  •,  and  then  philofophy  was  no  more  than  an  ingenious  ro- 
mance, fit  only  to  amufe  the  ignorant.  "  He  pufhed  his  meta- 
physical errors  fo  far,  as  to  declare  that  two  and  two  make  four 
for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  God  would  have  it  fo.  However, 
it  will  not  be  making  him  too  great  a  compliment  if  we  affirm, 
that  he  was  valuable  even  in  his  miftakes.  Ke  deceived  himfelf, 
but  then  it  was  at  lead  in  a  methodical  way.  He  deflroyed  all 
the  abfurd  chimteras,  with  which  youth  had  been  infatuated  for 
2000  years.  He  taught  his  contemporaries  how  to  reafon,  and 
enabled  them  to  employ  his  own  weapons  againft  himfelf.  If 
des  Cartes  did  not  pay  in  good  money,  he  however  did  great  fer- 
vice  in  crying  down  that  of  a  bafe  alloy.  Des  Cartes  is  faid  to 
have  borrowed  his  improvements  in  algebra  and  geometry  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Harriot's  u  Artis  Analytical  Praxis"  [l].  He  was 
never  married,  but  had  one  natural  daughter,  who  died  when 
fire  was  but  five  years  old. 

CARTWRIGHT  (Thomas),  a  puritan  divine  of  great  learn- 
ing and  eminence,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  about  the  year 
1535.  Having  been  kept  at  a  grammar-fchool  till  he  was  fit  for 
the  univerfity,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  John's  college  in  15^0.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
his  itudies  with  uncommon  aiiiduity ;  and,  being  poffefTed  of  ex- 
cellent natural  parts,  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  learning. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  albwed  himfelf  no  more  than  five  hours  fleep 
in  the  night,  and  that  he  adhered  to  this  cuftom  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  II pun  the  death  of  king  Edward  VI.  when  he  had  been 
about  three  years  at  the  univerfity,  he  quitted  it  and  became 
clerk  to  a  counfellor  at  law  :  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  to  profecufe  his  former  ftudies,  in  which  he  took 
more  delight  than  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law.  He  remained  in 
this  fituation  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  j 
when  the  gentleman  under  whom  he  was   placed   as  a  clerk, 

[l]  See  Wallis's  afeebra,  Lond.  1685;  folio,    frog.  Brit. 
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having  met  with  Dr.  Pilkington,  mater  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  he  made  him  acquainted  with  his  ftrong  attach- 
ment to  literature.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  doctor  defired 
to  have  fome  converfation  with  Mr.  Cartwright  ;  when,  being 
convinced  of  his  great  abilities  and  attainments,  he  oiTered  to 
take  him  back  again  to  St.  John's,  to  which  his  mailer  con- 
sented. He  accordingly  returned  to  the  univerfity  •,  and,  in  the 
year  1560,  was  chofen  fellow  of  that  college.  About  three 
years  after  he  was  removed  to  a  fellowship  in  Trinity  college  : 
where,  on  account  of  his  great  merit,  he  was  {hortly  after  made 
one  of  the  eight  fenior  fellows.  In  1564  queen  Elizabeth 
vifited  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  remained  there  five 
days,  viewing  the  feveral  college's,  and  hearing  public  fpeeches 
and  difputations.  Mr.  Strype  fays,  that  the  ripeft  and  molt 
learned  men  were  felected  for  the  difputants  :  Mr.  Cartwright 
was  one  of  thefe ;  and  appears  on  this  occafion  to  have  greatly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf.  In  1567  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity ;  and,  three  years  after,  was  chofen  to  be  lady  Margaret's 
divinity  reader.  It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  he  read  upon 
the  firft  and  fecond  chapters  of  the  acts  of  the  apoftles,  and  per- 
formed it  with  fuch  acutenefs  of  wit,  and  fuch  folidity  of  judg- 
ment, as  excited  the  admiration  of  his  hearers.  He  alio  be- 
came fo  famous  as  a  preacher,  that  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
preach  at  St.  Mary's  church,  the  fexton  was  obliged  to  take 
down  the  windows,  on  account  of  the  multitudes  that  came  to 
hear  him. 

Mr.  Cartwright  took  occafion,  in  his  lectures,  to  deliver  his 
fentiments  on  church-difcipline  ;  which  being  unfavourable  to 
the  eftablifhed  hierarchy,  public  accufations  were  foon  exhibited 
againft  him  :  though  Mr.  Strype  fays,  "  that  he  had  indeed  a 
great  party  in  the  univerfity,  and  fome  of  them  men  of  learning, 
who  ltuck  clofe  to  him,  exceedingly  admiring  him;  though 
fome  of  them,  better  informed,  fell  off  afterwards."  Arch- 
bifhop  Griudal  wrote  a  letter  to  fir  William  Cecil,  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity,  on  the  23d  of  June  1570,  requeuing  him  to  take 
fome  fpcedy  courfe  againlt  Mr.  Cartwright ;  alleging,  that  in 
his  readings  he  daily  made  invectives  againft  the  external  policy, 
and  diftinclion  of  dates,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  government ;  in 
confequence  of  which  the  youth  of  the  univerfity,  who  fre- 
quented his  lectures  in. great  number?,  "  were  in  danger  to  be 
poifou'.-d  with  a  love  of  contention  and  a  liking  of  novelty." 
Sir  William  Cecil  feems  to  have  been  inclined  to  treat  Mr. 
Cartwright  with  candour  and  moderation ;  but  his  opponents 
continued  to  profecute  him  with  great  animofity.  Propofitions 
which  were  faid  to  be  dangerous  and  feditious  were  alfo  collected 
out  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  lectures,  and  fent  to  court  by  Dr.  Whit- 
gift,  to  incenfe  the  queen  and  chancellor  againft  him ;  and  he 
5  was 
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was  forbidden,  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  heads  of  the  univ-er* 
fity,  to  read  any  more  lectures  till  they  fhould  receive  ibme  fa- 
tisfadYion  that  he  would  not  continue  to  propagate  the  fame 
opinions.  He  was  alfo  prevented  from  taking  his  doctor's  de- 
gree by  the  authority  of  the  vice-chancellor :  which  appears 
to  have  given  great  umbrage  to  many  in  the  univerfity,  and  to 
have  occafioned  a  confiderable  difturbance.  In  1571  Dr.Whit- 
gift  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity ;  and  by  his  in- 
fluence more  rigorous  ftatutes  were  procured  for  its  govern- 
ment :  and  Mr.  CaTtwright  was  deprived  of  his  place  of  Mar- 
garet-profe  (Tor.  But  he  ftill  continued  fenior  fellow  of  Trinity- 
college  •,  though  the  following  year  he  was  alfo  deprived  of  his 
fellowfhip ',  it  being  alleged 'that  be  had  forfeited  it  by  not 
entering  into  prieft's  orders  in  due  time  in  conformity  to  the 
ltatutes.  Being  thus  driven  from  the  univerfity,  and  out  of  all 
employment,  he  travelled  beyond  fea,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  moft  celebrated  divines  in  the  feveral  pro- 
teftant  univerfities  of  Europe,  with  many  of  whom  he  efta- 
blifhed  a  correfpondence.  They  appear  to  have  entertained  a 
very  high  efteem  for  him ;  and  the  celebrated  Beza,  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  englifh  correfpondents,  expreiTed  himfelf  thus  con- 
cerning him  :  "  Here  is  now  with  us  your  countryman,  1  'nomas 
Cartwright,  than  whom  1  think  the  fun  doth  not  fee  a  more 
learned  man."  While  he  was  abioad,  he  was  chofen  minifter 
to  the  englifh  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Mid- 
dleburgh,  where  he  continued  two  years,  with  little  or  no  profit 
to  himfelf;  though  his  labours  as  a  preacher  are  faid  to  have 
been  extremely  acceptable  and  fuccefsful.  But  the  importunity 
of  his  friends  in  England  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  return 
again  to  his  native  country. 

A  very  fevere  persecution  had  row  taken  place  for  feverai 
years  a  gain  ft  the  puritans  ;  onwhofe  behalf  a  piece  was  publifhed, 
intituled,  An  admonition  to  the  parliament ;  to  which  were  an- 
nexed, A  letter  from  Beza  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  another 
from  Gualter  to  bilhop  Parkhurit,  recommending  a  reformation 
of  church  difcipline.  This  work  contained  what  was  called  the 
platform  of  a  church  •,  the  manner  of  electing  minilters  ;  their 
feveral  duties;  and  arguments  to  prove  their  equality  in  govern- 
ment. It  alfo  attacked  the  jiierarchy,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  bifhops,  with  much  fevcrity  of  language.  The  admonition 
was  concluded  with  a  petition  to  the  two  houfes,  that  a  dif- 
cipline more  confonant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  agreeing  with 
the  foreign  reformed  churches,  might  be  eftablifhed  by  law. 
For  the  puritans,  though  labouring  under  a  weight  of  perfecution, 
were  not  zealous  to  promote  liberty  of  confeience,  but  only 
anxious  for  the  ellablilhment  of  that  mode  of  ecclefiaftical  dif- 
cipline which  they  thought  to  be  the  beft,  and  the  moft  apofio- 
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Ileal.  Neither  the  episcopalians,  nor  the  puritans,  of  that  age, 
had  any  j uft  fentiments  of  toleration.  Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Wil- 
cox, authors  of  the  admonition,  and  who  attempted  to  prefent  it 
to  parliament,  were  committed  to  Newgate  on  the  fecond  of 
October  1572-.  Notwithstanding  which,  Mr.  Cartwright,  after 
his  return  to  England,  wrote  u  a  fecond  admonition  to  the  par- 
liament," with  an  humble  petition  to  the  two  houfes,  for  relief 
againfh  the  fubfeription  required  by  the  ecclefiaftica!  commif- 
fioners.  The  fame  year  Dr.  Whitgift  publiflied  an  anfwer  to 
the  admonition  :  to  which  Mr.  Cartwright  publiflied  a  reply  in 
1573  ;  and  about  this  time  a  proclamation  was  i  fitted  for  appre- 
hending him.  In  1574  Dr.  Whitgift  publiflied,  in  folio,  a  de- 
fence of  the  anfwer  to  the  admonition,  againft  the  reply  of  T.  C 
In  1575  Mr.  Cartwright  publiflied  a  fecond  reply  to  Dr.  Whit- 
gift; and  in  1577  appeared,  "  the  reft  of  the  fecond  reply  of 
Thomas  Cartwright,  again  It  mailer  Doctor  Whitgift' s  anfwer, 
touching  the  church  discipline,"  This  feems  to  have  been 
printed  in  Scotland;  and  it  is  certain,  that  b  Tore  its  pub- 
lication Mr.  Cartwright  had  found  it  necelfary  to  leave  the  king- 
It5  in ;  whilft  his  opponent  was  rarfed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter. 
Mr.  Cartwright  continued  abroad  about  five  years  •,  during  which 
time  he  officiated  as  a  miuifler  to  fome  of  the  englifh  factories. 
About  the  vear  15 So  James  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  having  a  high 
opinion  of  his  learning  and  abilities,  fent  to  him,  and  offered 
him  a  profefforfhip  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's;  but  tills 
he  thought  proper  to  decline.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
officers  were  fent  to  apprehend  him,  as  a  promoter  of  fedition, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prifon.  He  probably  obtained  his  liberty 
through  the  intereft  of  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  and  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  favoured  :  and  the  latter 
conferred  upon  him  the  mafterfhip  of  the  hofpital  which  he  had 
founded  in  Warwick.  In  1583  he  was  earnestly  perfuaded,  by 
Several  learned  protefiant  divines,  to  write  againft  the  rhemifti 
tranflation  of  the  new  teftament.  He  was  likewife  encouraged 
in  this  defign  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  fir  Francis  Walfingham  : 
and  the  latter  fent  him  a  hundred  pounds  toward  the  expellee's 
of  the  work.  He  accordingly  engaged  in  it;  but  after  fome 
time  received  an  arbitrary  and  unjulr.  mandate  from  archbifhop 
Whitgift,  prohibiting  him  from  profecuting  the  work  any  far- 
ther. Though  he  was  much  diieouraged  by  this,  *  he  nearly 
completed  the  performance  :  but  it  was  not  publilhed  till  many 
years  after  his  death.  It  is  faid,  that  queen  Elizabeth  fent  to 
Beza,  requefting  him  to  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind;  but  he 
declined  it,  declaring,  that  Cartwright  was  much  more  capable 
of  the  talk  than  himfelf.  Notwithstanding  the  high  eflimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  his  many  admirers,  in  the  vear  1585 
he  was  again  committed  to  prifon  by  Dr.  Aybner,  'bifhop  of 
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London :  and  that  prelate  gave  fome  offence  to  the  queen  by 
snaking  ufe  of  her  majcfly's  name  on  the  occafion.  When  he 
obtained  his  liberty  is  not  mentioned  :  but  we  find  that  in  1590* 
when  he  was  at  Warwick,  he  received  a  citation  to   appear  in 

'the  ftarchamber,  together  with  Edmund  Snape,  and  fome  other 
puritan  minifters,  being  charged  with  fetting  up  a  new  difci- 
pline,  and  a  new  form  of  worfhip,  and  fubfcribing  their  names. 
to  (land  to  it.  This  was  interpreted  an  oppofition  and  difobe- 
dience  to  the  eftablifhed  laws.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  alfo  called 
upon  to  take  the  oath  ex  officio  ;  but  this  he  refufed,  artd  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet.  In  May  150!  he  was  fent  for  by 
bifhop  Aylmer  to  appear  before  him,  and   fome  others  of  the 

.eccleliaftical  commiffioners,  at  that  prelate's  houie.  He  had  nd 
previous  notice  given  him,  to  prevent  any  concourfe  of  his  ad- 
herents upon  the  occafion.  The  bifhop  threw  out  fome  re- 
proaches againft  him,  and  again  required  him  to  take  the  oath 
ex  officio.  The  attorney  general  did  the  Carrie,  and  reprefented: 
to  him  "  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  that  men  fhould,  upon 
the  conceits  of  their  own  heads,  and  yet  under  coloui  of  con- 
fcience,  refufe  the  things  that  had  been  received  for  laws  for  a 
long  time."  Mr.  Cartwright  affigned  fundry  reafons  for  refufing 
to  take  the  oath;  and  afterwards  defired  to  be  permitted  to  vin- 
dicate himfelf  from  fome  reflections  that  had  been  thrown  out 
againft  him  by  the  bifhop  and  the  attorney  general.  But  to  this 
bifhop  Aylmer  would  not  content,  alleging,  "  that  he  had  no 
leifure  to  hear  his  anfvver."  The  good  prelate  had  found  time  to 
accufe  Cartwright,  but  had  no  time  to  fpare  for  hearing  his  vin- 
dication ;  though  he  informed  him,  that  he  might  defend  hint- 
felf  from  the  public  charges  that  he  had  brought  againft  him, 
by  a  private  letter  to  his  lordfhip.  With  this  kind  of juftice  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  obliged  to  be  contented,  and  was  immediately  . 
after  again  committed  to  the  Fleet,  and  kept  in  a  very  clofe  and 
rigorous  confinement.  In  Auguft  1 591  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
lady  Ruffel,  dating  fome  of  the  grievances  under  which  he  la- 
boured, and  folliciting  her  intereft  with  lord  Burleigh  to  procure 
him  better  treatment.  The  fame  year  king  James  wrote  a  letter 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  requeuing  her  majefty  to  fliew  favour  to 
Mr.  Cartwright  and  his  brethren,  on  account  of  their  great 
learning  and  faithful  labours  in  the  gofpel.  But  he  did  not  ob- 
tain his  liberty  till  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1592,  when  h£ 
was  refhored  to  his  hofpital  at  Warwick,  and  was  again  per- 
mitted to  preach  :  but  his  health  appears  to  have  been  much  im-; 
paired  by  his  long  confinement  and  clofe  application  toftudy.  He 
died  on  the  27th  of  December  1603,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age,  having  preached  a  fermon  on  mortality  but  two  days  before. 
He  was  buried  in  the  hofpital  at  Warwick.  He  was  pious, 
learned,  and  laborious;    an  acute  difputant,  and  an  admired 
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preacher  ;  of  a  difmterefted  difpofition,  generous  and  charitable, 
and  particularly  liberal  to  poor  fcholars.  The  treatment  which 
he  received  on  account  of  his  opinions  was  extremely  unjuit 
and  cruH,  and  reflects  great  diihonour  on  thofe  prelates  who 
were  active  in  the  perfecution  of  him  [m]. 

CARTWRIGHT  (William),  was  born  at  Ncrthway,  near 
Tewkeibury,  in  Glouceflerfhire,  in  i6ir.  From  the  free- 
fchool  of  Cirencefter  he  was  removed  to  V/eftminiter-fchool, 
being  chofen  a  king's  fcholar.  In  1628  he  v/as elected  a  ftudent 
of  Chriit-church  in  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
163c.  Afterwards  he  went  into  orders,  and  became  a  cele- 
brated preacher  in  the  univer'itv.  la  164?.  bifhop  Huppa  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  fuccentor  in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  and  in 
1643  he  was  chofen  junior  proctor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was 
alfo  metaphyseal  reader  to  the  univerfity.  He  died  in  1644, 
aged  33-  Ben  Jonfon  faid  of  him,  "  My  fon  Cartwright. 
writes  all  like  a  man."  There  are  extant  of  this  author's,  four 
plays,  befides  other  poems,  which  were  printed  together  in 
165 1,  accompanied  by  above  50  copies  of  commendatory 
verfes  [n], 

CARVALHO  d'Acosta  (Anthony),  was  born  at  Lifbon 
in  1650,  with  very  happy  difpofitioiis.  Having  addicted  hiro- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  aiironomy  and  hydrography, 
he  undertook  the  topographical  description  cf  his  native  coun- 
try. He  made  the  tour  of  Portugal  with  great  care,  following 
the  courfes  of  the  rivers,  climbing  the  mountains,  and  examin- 
ing every  thing  with  his  own  eyes.  This  work,  by  far  the  bell 
upon  the  fubject,  is  in  3  vols,  folic,  which  were  published  from 
11706  to  1712.  It  contains  the  hiitory  of  the  principal  places, 
jof  the  iliultrious  perfons  who  were  born  in  them,  the  genealogies 
pf  the  molt  confiderabie  families,  with  the  natural  curioGties, 
&c.  of  every  place  he  vifited.  There  is  alfo  by  this  author  a 
ompendium  of  geography,  and  a  method  of  ftudying  aitro- 
lomy.  He  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  65,  and  fo  poor  tl:3t 
he  parifh  was  obliged  to  bury  him. 

[m]  Eefides  the   pieces  already  men-  <jto.  Amit.  1647.  4.  A  directory  of  church 

0..C.1.  Mr.  <   irtwright  was  author  of  the  government,  410.    L4;.       5.   A   body  of 

flowing  works:     1.  Commentaria  pr.ic-  divinity,  4to.   Lend.    i6t6. 
ca  in  totam   hilloriam   evancelicam,  ex  |~x]    Wood  tells   us    Cartwright  wrote 

uatuor    evangeliftis    harmomce   concin-  alio,    1.  P.;emata  grseca  &  Istina.      2.  An 

Uaia,  .,'to    1650.     An  elegant  edition  of  offspring  of  mercy  ilfuing  out  of  the  womb 

lis  was  printed  at  Amfterd.m,  by  Lewis  of  cruelty  :    a   pa'T'on   fermon,    preached 

•lxevir,    in    16+7,    undtr  tiie   following  at  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  en  Aits  ii.  zjt 

tie  ;  Harmonia  evangelica  cin-.mentario  3.  On  the  fiinal  dajs  in  the  month  of  '-^o- 

lalytico,  metaphraftico,   praclico,    illuf-  vember,  in  relation  to  the  crown  and  royal 

ata,  &c.     2.  Commentarii   fuccincxi  &  family  :   a  poem.     4.   Poems   and  verfes, 

lucidi  in  prcverbia  Salomonis,  4to.  Am  ft.  containing  airs   for  feveral  voices,  f<t  by 

J38.     3.    Metaphrafis  &  homilije  in  li-  Mr.  Henry  Lawes. 
11m  Salomomsqui  inferibifut  h'cclefiaftes, 
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CARVER  (Jonathan).  He  was  a  native  of  New  England, 
and  during  the  american  war  commanded  an  independent  com- 
pany of  provincials  in  the  expeditions  carried  on  acrofs  the 
lakes  when  the  britiih  forces  marched  againft  the  province  of 
Canada.  When  peace  was  concluded,  he  refigned  his  com- 
miffion,  and  undertook  the  laudable  refolution  of  penetrating 
into  the  moil  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  making  fuch 
difcoveries  as  would  have  been  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  com- 
mercial and  to  geographical  knowledge.  But  not  being  pro- 
perly fupported,  and  envy  having  formed  parties  againft  his 
growing  merit,  he  relincjuifhed  the  undertaking,  and  came  over 
to  London,  where  he  publiflied  his  Travels.  This  work  was 
much  elteemed ;  but  the  author  having  fold  his  name  to  a  hifto- 
rical  compilation,  he  was  abandoned  by  thofe  whofe  duty  it  was 
to  have  fupported  him,  and  he  died  ftarving  for  want  of  the 
common  neceflaries  of  life,  17 So. 

CARY  (Robert),  a  learned  chronologer,  was  born  at  Cook- 
ington  in  the  county  of  Devon,  about  1615.  He  took  his  de- 
grees in  arts  at  Oxford,  and  was  created  LL.D.  in  1644.  After 
his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  prefented  to  the  re£tory  of 
Portlemouth,  near  Kingfbridge  in  Devonfhire ;  but  not  long 
after  drawn  over  by  the  prefbyterian  minifters  to  their  party, 
and  chofen  moderator  of  that  part  of  the  fecond  divifion  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  which  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Kingfbridge. 
Never thelefs,  upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  one  of 
the  firft  that  congratulated  that  prince  upon  his  return,  and 
foon  after  was  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter :  but  in 
1664  he  was  on  fome  pretext,  furnifhed  by  his  infirmities  or 
imprudence,  ejected  out  of  it  by  fome  great  men  then  in  power. 
The  reft  of  his  days  he  fpent  at  his  rectory  at  Portlemouth,  and 
died,  aged  73,  in  1688  [o], 

CARY  (Lucius),  eideft  fon  of  Henry  the  firft  lord  vifcount 
Falkland,  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Burfovd  in  Oxfordfhire 
abouti6io.  He  received  his  academical  learning  at  Trinity  college 
in  Dublin,  and  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge.  Before  he  came 
to  be  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  mafter  of  an  ample  fortune 
which  defcended  to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  withoir 
palling  through  his  father  and  mother,  who  were  then  alive 
Shortly  after  that,  and  before  he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  th( 
Low  Countries,  with  a  refolution  of  procuring  a  command  ;  bu 
was  diverted  from  it  by  the  complete  inactivity  of  that  fummer 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  upon  a  very  ftricl  courfi 
of  ftudy.   We  are  informed  by  lord  Clarendon,  that  his  houfi 

*  !:'■ 
[o]   He  publiflied  Palaologia  chronica,     tranflated  into    latin   verfe   thofe    hymHi 
a  chronological  account  of  antient  time,     of  our  church,    that  are  appointed   to-  h 
in  three  parts,  i.  dida&ical,   2.  apodeic-     read  after  the  leiibns,  together  with  tl 
tical,    3.  canonical,  in    1677.     He  alfo    creed. 
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jeing  within  a  little  more  than  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  con- 
racted  familiarity  and  friendfhip  with  the  moil  polite  and  ac- 
:urate  men  of  that  univerfity,  who  found  fuch  an  immenfenefs 
)f  wit,   and  fuch  a  folidity  of  judgement  in  him,  fo  infinite  a 
'ancv,  bound  in  by  mod  exact  realbning,  fuch  avail  knowledge, 
hat  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  fuch  an  excefTive  hu- 
mility, as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  re- 
"orted,  and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  fituated  in  a  purer 
»ir  ;  fo  that  his  houfe  was  a  univerfity  in  a  lefs  volume,  whither 
:hey  came,  not  fo  much  for  repofe,  as  ftudy  ;   and  to  examine 
md  refute  thofe  grofler  proportions  which  lazinefs  and  confent 
nade  current  in  vulgar  converfation.    Before  he  was  23  years  of 
\ge,  he  had  read  over  all  the  greek  and  latin  fathers,  and  was 
ndefatigable  in  looking  over  all  books,  which  with  great  ex- 
3ence  he  caufed  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  from  all  parts.    About 
:he  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1633,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  to  Charles  I.     In  1639  he  wa3 
n  the  expedition  againft  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  went  a  vo- 
unteer  with  the  earl  of  Eflex.   He  was  chofen,  in  1640,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  houfe  of  commons  for  Newport  in  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
n  the  parliament  which  began   at  Weftminfter  April  1 3,  the 
fame  year.   The  debates  being  there  managed  with  all  imagina- 
ble gravity  and  fobriety,  he  contracted  fuch  a  reverence  for 
parliaments,  that  he  thought  it  really  impoflible  they  could  ever 
Produce  mifchief  or  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom,  or  that  the 
cingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  intermiflion  of  them. 
From  the  unhappy  and  unfeafonable  difiblution  of  that  parlia- 
ment, he  probably  harboured  fome  jealoufy  and  prejudice  to  the 
rourt,  towards  which  he  was  not  before  immoderately  inclined. 
:ie  was  chofen  again  for  the  fame  place  in  that  parliament, 
vhich  began  the  3d  of  November  following  5   and  in   the  be- 
ginning of  it  declared  himfelf  very  fharply  and  feverely  againft 
hofe  exorbitances  of  the  court,  which  had  been  mod  grievous 
o  the  ftate.     He  was  fo  rigid  an  obferver  of  eftablifhed  laws 
nd  rules,  that  he  could  not  endure  a  breach  or  deviation  from 
hem  ;  and  thought  no  mifchief  fo  intolerable,  as  the  prefumption 
f  miniiters  of  ftate  to  break  pofitive  rules  for  reafons  of  ftate, 
r  judges  to  trangrefs  known  laws  upon  the  title  of  conveni- 
ricy  or  necefhty.     This  made  him  fo  fevere  againft  the  earl  of 
traftord  and  the  lord  Finch,  contrary  to  his  natural  gentlenefs 
rid  temper.    He  likewiie  concurred  in  the  firft  bill  to  take  away 
he  votes  of  bilhops  in  the  houfe  of  lords.     This  gave  occafion 
>  fome  to  believe  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  church,  and  the 
ftablifhed  government  of  it :  it  alfo  caufed  many  in  the  houfe 
f  commons  to  imagine  and  hope  that  he  Might  be  brought  to 
further    compliance   with    their  defigns.     Indeed   the   great 
pinion  he  had  of  the  uprightnefs  and  integrity  of  thofe  perfons 
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who  appeared  mod  active  agamft  the  court,  kept  him  longer 
from  fufpecting  any  defign  againft  the  peace  of  the  kingdom; 
and  though  he  differed  from  them  commonly  in  conclufions,  he 
believed  their  purpofes  were  honeft.  When  better  informed 
what  was  law,  and  difcerning  in  them  a  defire  to  controul 
that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houfes,  no  man  more  oppofed 
thofe  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverfe  party  more  trouble,  by 
reafon  and  argumentation.  About  fix  months  after  palling  the 
above-mentioned  bill  for  taking  away  the  bifhops'  votes,  when 
the  fame  argument  came  again  into  debate,  he  changed  his 
opinion,  and  gave  the  houfe  all  the  oppofition  he  could,  info- 
much  that  he  was  by  degrees  looked  upon  as.  an  advocate  for 
the  court ;  to  which  he  contributed  fo  little,  that  he  declined 
thofe  addrefies,  and  even  thofe  invitations  which  he  was  obliged 
almoil  by  civility  to  entertain.  He  was  fo  jealous  of  the  leaft 
imagination  of  his  inclining  to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even 
a  morofenefs  to  the  court  and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing 
undone  which  might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's 
favour  towards  him,  but  the  deferving  it.  When  the  king  fent 
for  him  once  or  twice  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks 
for  his  excellent  comportment  in  thofe  councils  which  his  ma- 
jefty  termed  doing  him  fervice,  his  anfwers  were. more  negligent, 
and  lefs  fatisfactory,  than  might  be  expected  ;  as  if  he  cared.-1 
only  that  his  actions  mould  be  juft,  not  that  they  mould  be  ac- 
ceptable :  and  he  took  more  pains,  and  more  forced  his  nature 
to  actions  unagreeable  and  unpleafant  to  it,  that  he  might  not 
be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  than  molt  men  have  done  to 
procure  an  office  there  :  not  that  he  was  in  truth  averfe  from 
receiving  public  employment,  for  he  had  a  great  devotion  to  the 
king's  perfon,  and  had  before  ufed  fome  fmall  endeavour  to  be 
recommended  to  him  for  a  foreign  negotiation,  and  had  once  a 
defire  to  be  fent  ambaflador  into  France  ;  but  he  abhorred  an 
imagination  or  doubt  mould  fink  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man, 
that  in  the  difcharge  of  his  trull  and  duty  in  parliament  he  had 
any  biafs  to  the  court,  or  that  the  king  himfelf  fhould  apprehend 
that  he  looked  for  a  reward  for  being  honeft.  For  this  reafonj 
when  he  heard  it  firft  whifpered,  that  the  king  had  a  purpofe  tc 
make  him  a  privy-counfellor,  for  which  there  was  in  the  begin 
ning  no  other  ground  but  becaufe  he  was  known  to  be  well 
qualified,  he  refolved  to  decline  it,  and  at  laft  fuffered  himfel. 
to  be  over-ruled  by  the  advice  and  perfuafion  of  his  friends  t 
fubmit  to  it.  Afterwards,  when  he  found  that  the  king  intended 
to  make  him  fecretary  of  date,  he  was  pofitive  to  refufe  it,  de 
daring  to  his  friends  that  he  was  moft  unfit  for  it,  and  that  h 
mull  either  do  that  which  would  be  great  difquiet  to  his  owl 
nature,  or  leave  that  undone  which  was  moll  neceflary  to  b 
done  by  one  that  was  honoured  with  that  place  ;  for  the  mof 
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jull  and  honeft  men  did,  every  day,  that  which  he  could  not 
give  himfelf  leave  to  do.  He  was  fo  exact  and  Uriel,  an  obferver 
of  juftice  and  truth,  that  he  believed  thofe  neceffary  condefcen- 
fions  and  applications  to  the  weaknefs  of  other  men,  and  thofe 
arts  and  insinuations  which  are  neceffary  for  difcoveries,  and 
prevention  of  ill,  would  be  in  him  a  declenfion  from  his  own 
rules  of  life,  though  he  acknowledged  them' fit,  and  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  be  praetifed  in  thofe  employments.  However,  he 
was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to  the  king's  command, 
and  became  his  fecretary  :  but,  two  things  he  could  never  bring 
himfelf  to,  whilft  he  continued  in  that  office  (which  was  to  his 
death)  for  which  he  was  contented  to  be  reproached,  as  for 
omiffions  in  a  mod  neceffary  part  of  his  place.  The  one,  em- 
ploying of  fpies,  or  giving  any  countenance  or  entertainment  to 
them  ;  not  fuch  emiffaries,  as  with  danger  would  venture  to  view 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  number,  or 
quartering,  or  any  particulars  that  fuch  an  obfervation  can  com- 
prehend i  but  thofe  who,  by  communication  of  guilt,  or  diffimu- 
lation  of  manners,  wind  themfelves  into  fuch  trufts  and  fecrets, 
as  enable  them  to  make  difcoveries.  The  other,  the  liberty  of 
opening  letters,  upon  a  fufpicion  that  they  might  contain  matter 
of  dangerous  confequence.  For  the  firft,  he  would  fay  fuch  in- 
ftruments  muft  be  void  of  all  ingenuity  and  common  honefty, 
before  they  could  be  of  ufe  ;  and  afterwards  they  could  never  be 
fit  to  be  credited  :  and  that  no  fingle  prefervation  could  be  worth 
fo  general  a  wound,  and  corruption  of  human  fociety,  as  the 
cherifhing  fuch  perfons  would  carry  with  it.  The  laft  he  thought 
fuch  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by 
office  could  juftify  him  in  the  trefpafs ;  and  though  he  was  con- 
vinced by  the  neceffity  and  iniquity  of  the  time,  that  thofe  ad- 
vantages of  information  were  not  to  be  declined,  and  were  ne- 
ceffarily  to  be  practifed,  he  found  means  to  put  it  off  from  him- 
felf ;  whilft  he  confeiled,  he  needed  excufe  and  pardon  for  the 
omiffion.  In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his  place  with  great 
fufficiency,  being  well  verfed  in  languages,  and  with  the  utmoft 
integrity,  being  above  corruption  of  any  kind. 

He  was  one  of  the  lords,  who,  June  5,  1642,  figned  a  de- 
claration, wherein  they  profeffed  they  were  fully  perfuaded  that 
his  majefty  had  no  intention  to  raife  war  upon  his  parliament. 
About  the  fame  time  he  fubferibed  to  levy  twenty  horfe  for  his 
majefty's  fervice.  Upon  which,  and  other  accounts,  he  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  parliament's  favour  in  the  inltruclions  given  by 
sthe  two  houfes  to  their  general  the  earl  of  Elfex.  Whilft  he  was 
with  the  king  at  Oxford,  his  majefty  went  one  day  to  fee  the 
public  library,  where  he  was  (hewed  among  other  books  a  Virgil, 
(iiobly  printed,  and  exquiiitely  bound.  The  lord  Falkland,  to  divert 
me  king,  would  have  his  majelty  make  a  trial  c  1  his  fortune  by 
1.  A  a  t,  .         the 
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theSortesVirgilianae,an  ufuaikind  of  divination  in  ages  part,  made 
by  opening  a  Virgil.  The  king  opening  the  book,  the  pafTage 
which  happened  to  come  up,  was  that  part  of  Dido's  imprecation 
againft  ./Eneas,  iv.  615,  &c.  which  is  thus  tranfiated  by  TOryden. 

Oppreffed  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  field, 
His  men  difcouraged,  and  himfelf  expelled ; 
Let  him  for  fuccour  fue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  fubjecls  and  his  fon's  embrace,  &c. 

King  Charles  feeming  concerned  at  this  accident,  the  lord 
Falkland,  who  obferved  it,  would  likewife  try  his  own  fortune 
in  the  fame  manner ;  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  fome  pafTage 
that  could  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and  thereby  divert  the 
king's  thoughts  from  any  impreflion  the  other  might  make  upon 
him  :  but  the  place  lord  Falkland  (tumbled  upon  was  yet  more 
fuited  to  his  deftiny,  than  the  other  had  been  to  the  king's  ; 
being  the  following  expreihons  of  Evander,  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  his  fon  Pallas,  JEn.  xi.  152. 

0  Pallas  !  thou  haft  failed  thy  plighted  word, 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  fword  : 

1  warned  thee,  but  in  vain  ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far ; 
Young,  as  thou  wert,  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curft  effay  of  arms,  difaftrous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come  ! 

From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  his  natural  cheerfulnefs 
and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  fadnef6  and  dejection 
of  fpirit  dole  upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been  ufed  to  :  yet 
being  among  thofe  who  believed  that  one  battle  would  end  all 
differences,  and  that  there  would  be  fo  great  a  victory  on  one  ' 
fide,  that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  fubmit  to  any  con- 
ditions from  the  victor  (which  fuppofition  and  conclufion  gene- 
rally funk  into  the  minds  of  molt  men,  and  prevented  the  look- 
ing after  many  advantages  that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold 
pfj,  he  refifted  thofe  indifpofitions,  "  &  in  lu£tu  bellum  inter 
remedia  erat."  But  after  the  resolution  of  the  two  houfes,  not 
to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  thofe  indifpoGtions,  which  had 
before  touched  him,  grew  into  a  perfect  habit  of  uncheerful- 
nefs ;  and  he,  who  had  been  fo  exactly  eafy  and  affable  to  all 
men,  became  on  a  fudden  lefs  communicable,  fad,  pale,  and 
exceedingly  affected  with  the  fpleen.  In  his  clothes  and  habit, 
which  he  had  minded  before  always  with  more  neatnefs  and  in- 
duftrv  and  expence  than  is  ufual  to  fo  great  a  foul,  he  was  now 
not  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent;  and  in  his  reception  of 
fuitors,  and  the  neceffary  or  cafual  addreiTes  to  his  place,  fo 
9  quick 
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|uick  and  (harp,  and  fevere,  that  there  wanted  not  fome  men 
ftrangers  to  his  nature  and  difpofition)  who  believed  him  proud 
nd  imperious.  When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace, 
ie  would  be  more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  follicit- 
ius  to  prefs  any  thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it :  and 
itting  among  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  filence  and  fre- 
[uent  fighs,  would,  with  a  fhrill  and  fad  accent,  repeat  the  word 
*eace,  Peace;  and  would  paffionately  profefs,  that  the  very  agony 
if  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  defolation  the 
ingdom  did  and  mufl  endure,  took  his  fleep  from  him,  and 
zould  fhortly  break  his  heart.  This  made  fome  think,  or  pre- 
snd  to  think,  that  he  was  fo  much  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he 
fould  have  been  glad  the  king  fhould  have  bought  it  at  any 
rice  ;  which  was  a  moft  unreafonable  calumny :  yet  it  made 
ame  impreflion  on  him,  or  at  lead  he  ufed  it  for  an  excufe  of 
lie  daringnefs  of  his  fpirit ;  for  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucester,  when 
is  friend  pafhonately  reprehended  him  for  expofing  his  perfon 
nneceflarily  to  danger  (for  he  delighted  to  vifit  the  trenches, 
nd  nearer!  approaches,  and  to  difcover  what  the  enemy  did) 
s  being  fo  much  befide  the  duty  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be 
nderftood  rather  to  be  againft  it,  he  would  fay  merrily,  "  That 
is  office  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his  age  j  and  that 

fecretary  in  war  might  be  prefent  at  the  greateft  fecret  of 
anger  :"  but  withal  alleged  ferioufly,  "  That  it  concerned  him 
3  be  more  active  in  enterprifes  of  hazard,  than  other  men,  that 
11  might  fee  that  his  impatience  for  peace  proceeded  not  from 
ufillanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own  perfon."  In  the 
lorning  before  the  lirft  battle  of  Newbury  [p "I, -as  always  upon 
6lion,  he  was  very  cheerful ;  and  putting  himfelf  into  the  firft 
ank  of  the  lord  Byron's  regiment,  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
rho  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  fides  with  mufqueteers ;  from 
whence  he  was  ihot  with  a  mufquet  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
elly,  and  in  the  inftant  falling  from  his  horfe,  his  body  was 
ot  found  till  the  next  morning.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable 
oung  man,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  having  fo  much  dif- 
atched  the  true  bufinefs  of  life,  that  the  eldeft  rarely  attain  to 
lat  immenfe  knowledge,  and  the  youngelt  enter  not  into  the 
forld  with  more  innocency. 

His  contemporaries,  particularly  lord  Clarendon,  aflure  us, 
e  was  a  man  of  prodigious  parts,  both  natural  and  acquired,  of 

wit  fo  (harp,  and  a  nature  fo  iincere,  that  nothing  could  be 

[p]  Whitelock  fays,  that  in  the  morn-  the  fight,  as  having  no  call  to  it,  and  being 

ig  before  the  battle,  he  called  for  u  clean  no   military   officer,   he   faid,  "  He  was 

lirt,  and  being  afked  the  reafoq  of  it,  an-  weary  of  the  times,  and  forefaw  much  mi. 

vered,  "  That  if  he  were  (lain  in  battle,  fery  to  his  own  country,  and  did  believe 

ley  mould  not  find  his  body  in  foullinen."  he  Ihould  be  out  of  it  ere  night." 
ting  diiliuaed  by  hi>  frie-nds  to  go  into 
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more  lovely;  of  great  ingenuity  and  honour,  of  the  moft  exenv* 
plary  manners,  and  lingular  good  nature,  and  of  the  mod  un- 
blemished integrity  ;  of  that  inimitable  fweetnefs  and  delight  in 
converfation,  of  fo  flowing  and  obliging  a  humanity  and  good- 
r.efs  to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive  fimplicity  and  integrity 
cf  life,  as  was  fcarce  ever  equalled.    His  familiarity  and  friend- 
ihin,  for  the  moll  part,  was  with  men  of  the  moft  eminent  and 
fubiime  parts,  and  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity. 
He  was  a  great  cherilher  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  good  parts  in 
any  man  ;  and,  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want, 
•a  nioft  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above 
his  fortune.     As  he  was  of  a  moil  incomparable  gentlenefs,  ap- 
plication, and  even  fubmiffion,  to  good  and  worthy,  and  entire 
men,  fo  he  was  nativrally  (which  could  not  but  be  more  evident 
in  his  place  of  fecretary  of  (late,  which  fubjected  him  to  another 
converfaticn  and  intermixture  than  his  own  election  would  have 
done)  adverfus  malos  injucundus,  unpleafant  to  bad  men;  and 
was-fo  ill  a  diflembler  of  his  diflike  and  disinclination  to  ill  men, 
that  it  was  not  poflible  for  fuch  not  to  difcern  it.  There  was  once 
in  the  houfe"  of  commons  fuch  a  declared  acceptation  of  the 
c;ood  fervice  an  eminent  member  had  done  to  them,  and,  as 
they  faid,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he  being 
preterit,  "  That  the  fpeaker  might,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
houfe,  give  him  thanks ;  and  then,  that  every  member  might,  as 
ateilirhony  of  his  particular  acknowledgement,  flir  or  move  his 
hat  towards  him  :"  the  which  (though  not  ordered)  when  very 
many  did,  the  lord  Falkland,  who  believed  the  fervice  itfelf  not 
to  be  of  that  moment,  and  that  an  honourable  and  generous 
perfon  could  not  have  {looped  to  it  for  any  recompenfe,  inflead 
of  moving  his  hat,  ilretched  both  his  arms  out,  and  clafped  his 
hands  together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  clofe 
down  to  his  head,  that  all  men  might  fee  how  odious  that  flattery 
was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  perfon,  though  at 
that  time  moft  popular.     He  was  conflant  and  pertinacious  in 
whatfoever  he  refolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by  any  pains 
that  were  neceflary  to  that  end.    And  therefore  having  once  re- 
folved not  to  fee  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till 
he  had  perfectly  learned  the  greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own 
houfe  in  the  country,  and  purfued  it  with  that  indefatigable  in- 
.duftry,  that  it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  fhort  a  time  he  was 
mailer  of  it,  and  accurately  read  all  the  greek  hiftorians.     He 
had  a  courage  of  the  moft  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  fo  far 
from  fear, that  he  feemed  not  without  fome  appetite  ol  danger: 
and  therefore,  upon  any  occafion  of  action,  he  always  engaged 
his  perfon  in  thofe  troops  which  he  thought,  by  the  forwardnefs 
of  the  commanders,  to  be  moft  like   to  be  fartheft  engaged ; 
and  in  ail  h.ch  encounters  lie  had  about  him  an  extraordinary 

cheer- 
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cheerfulnefs,  without  at  all  affecting  the  execution  that  ufually 
attended  them ;  in  which  he  took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to 
prevent  it,  where  it  was  not  by  refiftance  made  necefiary.  At 
Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy  was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  in- 
terred great  peril,  by  interpofing  to  fave  thofe  who  had  thrown 
away  their  arms,  and  againft  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were 
more  fierce  for  their  having  thrown  them  away  :  fo  that  a  man 
might  think  he  came  into  the  field,  chiefly  out  of  curiofity  to 
fee  the  face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  fhedding  of 
jlood.  Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  he  acknowledged  he  was 
addicted  to  the  profeflion  of  a  lbldier.  Many  attempts  were 
made  upon  him,  by  the  mitigation  of  his  mother  (who  was  a 
lady  of  another  perfuafion  in  religion,  and  of  a  molt  mafculine 
Linderitanding,  allayed  with  the  paffion  and  infirmities  of  her 
3wn  lex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  piety  to  the  church  of  England, 
md  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of  Rome  ;  which  they  profecuted 
,vith  the  more  confidence,  becaufe  he  declined  no  opportunity 
>r  occafion  of  conference  with  thofe  of  that  religion,  whether 
prieiLS  or  laics  *,  diligently  ftudied  the  controverfies,  and,  as  was 
)bferved  before,  exactly  read  all,  or  the  choiceft  of  the  greek 
and  latin  fathers  ;  and  having  a  memory  fo  itupendous,  that 
le  remembered,  on  all  occafions,  whatfoever  he  read.  He  was 
fo  great  an  enemy  to  that  paflion  and  uncharitablenefs  which 
lie  law  produced  by  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion, 
that  in  all  thofe  difput*:ions  with  priefts  and  others  of  the  ro- 
man  church,  he  affe£ted  to  manifelt  ail  poffible  civility  to  their 
pcrfons  and  eftimation  of  their  parts  :  but  this  charity  towards 
:hem  was  much  leflened,  and  any  correfpondence  with  them 
quite  declined,  when  by  fmifler  arts  they  had  corrupted  his  two 
younger  brothers,  being  both  children,  and  ltolen  them  from 
his  houfe,  and  transported  them  beyond  feas,  and  perverted  his 
filters  :  upon  which  occafion  he  wrote  two  large  difcourfes 
againft  the  principal  pofitions'of  that  religion,  with  that  (harp- 
tiefs  of  wit  and  full  weight  of  reafon,  that  the  church,  fays 
.ord  Clarendon,  is  deprived  of  great  jewels  in  the  concealment 
;>f  them,  and  that  they  are  not  publifhed  to  the  world  [q3  As 
to  his  perfon  he  was  little,  and  of  no  great  ftrcngth :  his  hair 
was  blackiflij  and  fomewhat  flaggy  j  and  his  eye  black  and  lively. 

[<^J  His  writings  are,  j.  Pcems.     ^.  of  the   church  of  Rome,  Oxford,  164.^. 

Speeches,  viz.   A,  fpeech  of  uniformity.    A  5  .  A  view  of  fome  exceptions  made  againft 

fpeech  ot  evil  counsellors,  about  the  king,  the  difcourfe  of  the    infallibility  of   ths 

I64.0.  A  fpeech  concerning  John  lord  Finch  church  of  Rome,  Oxford,  1646.  6.  A  letter 

-judges.   A  draught  of  a  fpeech  eon-  to  Mr.  F.  M.  anno  16;  6,  primed  at  the  ernl 

gepifcopacy  was  found  among  his  pa-  of  Mr.  Charles  Gatakcr's  anfwer  to  live 

pcrs,  and  publifhed  ;t<  Oxford  in  i''_t-!.     3.  capt.ous  questions,  propounded  by  a  factor 

A  difcourfe  concern  ii  gepifcopacy,  London,  for  the  papacy,  &c.    Several  of  his  poems 

JUo.     4.  A  ii  .....;•■.  are  in  Nichols's  lelcct  collection. 

His 
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His  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Great  Tew.  His  ufua! 
faying  was,  "  I  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  in  a  rainy  day." 

CARY  (Henry),  earl  of  Monmouth,  was  coufm  german  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  educated  with  Charles  I.  He  was  a 
great  traveller,  and  fuffered  much  by  the  civil  wars.  He  com- 
pofed  nothing  of  his  own  ;  but  tranflated  from  feveral  foreign 
authors,  no  lefs  than  feven  folios,  two  octavos,  and  a  duodecimo. 
Died  13th  June  1661,  aged  65. 

CARYL  (Joseph),  the  author  of  an  endlefs  Commentary  on 
Job,  which  in  fome  editions  makes  13  vols.  4to.  or  2  vols.  fol. 
was  born  in  London  in  1602.  He  was  a  moderate  independent, 
and  Wood  mentions  hhn  as  a  noted  difputant.  He  was  fome 
time  a  commoner  at  Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  and  preached  fe- 
veral years  with  applaufe  before  the  hon.  fociety  of  Lincoln's- 
inn.  In  1653  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triers  for  the  appro- 
bation of  minifters,  and  was  fent  by  the  parliament  to  attend 
Charles  I.  at  Holmby-houfe  :  he  was  alfo  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  in  the  treaty  of  the  Me  of  Wight.  He  and  Dr.  Owen 
were  by  order  of  parliament  fent  in  1650  to  attend  on  Crom- 
well in  Scotland,  and  to  officiate  as  minifters.  Soon  after  his 
ejectment  in  1662,  he  gathered  a  congregation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Magnus,  by  London-bridge,  to  which  he 
preached  as  the  times  would  permit.  He  was  a  man  of  parts, 
learning,  and  of  indefatigable  induftry.  He  has  left  behind  him 
a  confiderable  number  of  Sermons. 

CARYLL  (John)  [r],  was  probably  a  native  of  SufTex.  He 
was  of  the  roman  catholic  perfuafion,  being  fecretary  to  queen 
Mary,  the  wife  of  James  II.  and  one  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  abdicating  mafter  ;  who  rewarded  him  firft  with  knight- 
hood, and  then  with  the  honorary  titles  of  earl  Caryll  and  baron 
Dartford.  How  long  he  continued  in  that  fervice  is' not  known  : 
but  he  was  in  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  recom- 
mended the  fubjedl  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  to  Mr.  Pope,  who 
at  its  publication  addrefled  it  to  him.  He  was  alfo  the  intimate 
friend  of  Pope's  Unfortunate  Lady  [s]. 

CASA  (John  de),  a  polite  italian  writer  of  the  xvith  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Florence,  and  became  in  time  archbifhop  of 
Benevento.  He  was  employed  in  many  important  negotiations 
by  the  popes,  and  died  at  Rome  in    1556,  regretted  by  all  the 

£r]  Nichols's  feleft  collection  of  mifcel-  of  Brifeis  to   Achilles  is  faid  to  be  by  fir 

lany  poems.  John  Caryil;   and  in  Nichols's  feiedtcol- 

fsj  He   was  the  author  of  two  plays:  ledtion  of  mifcellany  poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  r, 

1.  The  englifti  princefs;  or,  the  death  of  the  firft  eclogue  of  Virgil  is  tranflated  by 

Richard  III.  1667,410.     2.  Sir  Salomon,  the    fame  ingenious  poet.     He  was  living 

or  the  cautious  coxcomb,  1671,  4to.    And  in  1717,  aud  at  that  time  mufthave  been 

in  1700  he  published  The  pfalms  of  Da-  averyoldman.    See  three  of  his  letters  in 

vid,  tranflated  from  the  Vulgate,   121110.  the  additions -to  Pope,  vol- ii.  p.  1 14. 
la  Tonfon's  edition  of  Ovid's  epiftles,  that 

learned,. 
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:arned,  whofe  friend  and  protector  he  was.  He  wrote  with 
\e  utmoft  elegance  in  both  italian  and  latin.  His  Galateus, 
:u  de  morum  elegantia,  is  the  molt  efteemed  of  all  his  works 
1  profe  :  it  was  publifhed  at  Hanover  in  1603,  cum  notis  Nat. 
!hytra?i,  8vo.  His  poems,  efpecially  thofe  of  his  youth,  are 
ery  licentious,  and  (it  is  faid)  hindered  him  from  being  a 
ardinal.  See  the  testimonies  about  him,  collected  by  Pope 
ilount,  in  his  Cenfura  authorum,  &c. 

CASANOVA  (Mark  Anthony),  a  latin  poet,  native  of 
Lome,  died  in  1527,  gained  a  reputation  in  the  epigrammatic 
?ecies  Ol  poetry  for  which  he  had  a  natural  bent.  He  took 
Partial  for  his  model,  particularly  in  his  lively  and  biting  ftyle  ? 
e  was  matter  of  the  art  of  pointing  his  terminations,  which  he 
xercifed  Mith  the  greateft  eafe.  In  the  verfes  he  compofed  for 
le  illuftrious  characters  of  antient  Rome  he  intends  to  imitate 
)atullus  :  but  he  is  far  from  attaining  to  that  purity  and  deli- 
acy  which  charm  us  in  the  latin  poet ;  and,  though  he  fome- 
Imes  comes  up  to  him  in  elegance,  yet  his  diction  is  more  ftrong 
ian  mellow.  His  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  Deliciae  poeta- 
um  italorum. 

CASAS  (Bartholomy  de  las),  a  Spaniard,  and  the  illu- 
sions bilhop  of  Chiapa,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1474  ;  and,  at 
9,  attended  his  father,  who  went  with  Chriftopher  Columbus  to 
Ire  Indies  in  1493.  Upon  his  return  he  became  an  ecclefiaftic, 
nd  a  curate  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba  ;  but  quitted  his  cure  and  his 
ountry  in  order  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  Indians, 
,'ho  were  then  enfiaved  to  the  mod  ridiculous  fuperftitions,  as 
-•ell  as  the  mod  barbarous  tyranny.  The  fpnnifh  governors 
ad  long  fince  made  chriftianity  detefted  by  their  unheard-of 
ruelties  :  the  Indians  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  chriftian. 
rhis  humane  and  pious  miffionary  refolved  to  crofs  the  feas, 
nd  to  lay  their  cries  and  their  miferiesat  the  feet  of  Charles  V. 
?he  affair  was  difcufTed  in  council  •,  and  the  representations  of 
?afas  fo  fenfibly  affected  the  emperor,  that  he  made  ordinances, 
s  fevere  to  the  perfecutors  as  favourable  to  the  perfecuted. 
Jut  thefe  ordinances  were  never  executed  :  the  fpanifh  gover- 
iors,  or  rather  tyrants,  continued  to  plunder  and  murder  ;  and 
hey  had  a  doctor,  one  Sepulveda,  who  undertook  even  to  juftify 
hefe  outrages  by  human  and  divine  laws,  and  by  the  examples 
if  the  Ifraelites  who  conquered  the  people  of  Canaan.  This 
lorrible  book  was  printed  at  Rome,  but  profcribed  in  Spain  j 
;nd  Cafas,  now  become  biihop  of  Chiapa,  refuted  this  apology 
or  tyranny  and  murder.  This  treatife,  intituled,  The  deftruc- 
ion  of  the  Indians,  and  tranilared  into  very  many  languages,  is 
ull  of  details  which  ihock  humanity.  Soto,  the  emperor's 
:onfeffbr,  was  appointed  arbiter  of  the  difference  between  Cafas, 
1  bifliop  worthy  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  and  Sepulveda, 

a  doctor 
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a  doctor  and  advocate  for  principles  which  would  not  have  been 
adopted  by  an  heathen  :  and  the  refult  of  all  this  was  laid  be-? 
fore  Charles  V-  who,  however,  had  too  many  affairs  upon  his 
hands  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  it ;  and  the  governors  continued 
to  tyrannize  as  ufual.  Cafas  employed  above  50  years  in  Ame- 
rica, labouring  with  inceflant  zeal,  that  the  Indians  might  be 
treated  with  mildnefs,  equity  and  humanity  :  but,  in  (lead  of 
availing  any  thing,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  endlefs  persecutions 
from  the  Spaniards  ;  and,  though  he  efcaped  with  his  life, 
might  properly  enough  be  called  a  martyr  to  the  liberty  of  the 
Indians.  After  refuting  feveral  bifhoprics  in  America,  he-  was 
conftrained  to  accept  that  of  Chiapa  in  1544.  He  refided  there 
till  155 1,  when  the  infirm  ftate  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country  [t]  ;  and  he  died  at  Madrid  in  1566, 
aged  92.  All  Ids  writings  fhew  a  folid  judgment,  profound  learn- 
ing, true  piety,  and  an  excellent  heart. 

CAS  ATI  (Paue),  born  at  Placentia  in  1617,  °^  a  family  of 
diftinction,  entered  young  into  the  order  of  jefuits..  After  hav- 
ing taught  theology  and  mathematics  at  Rome,  he  was  fent 
into  Sweden  to  queen  Chriftina,  whom  he  finally  determined  to 
embrace  the  rorhiih  religion.  He  died  at  Parma  in  1707,  at  the 
age  of  91,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  works  in  latin  and  Ita- 
lian [u]. 

CASAUBON  (Isaac),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at  Geneva, 
Feb.  18,  1559-  The  firft  part  of  his  education  he  received 
from  his  father,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  could  fpeak  and  write 
latin  readily  and  correctly  :  but  his  father's  engagements  ob- 
liging him  to  be  almoft  always  abfent  from  home  for  three 
years,  he  entirely  forgot  all  that  he  had  learned  of  him.  In 
1578  he  was  fent  to  profecute  his  ftudies  at  Geneva,  and  quickly 
•recovered  the  time  he  had  loft.  He  learned  greek  of  Francis 
Portus  the  Cretan,  and  was  chofen  profeiTbr  in  Portus's  room  in 
ic 82,  when  he  was  but  23.  In  1583  he  publifhed  his  notes  on 
Diogenes  Laertius,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  father,  who  com- 
mended him,  but  told  him  at  the  fame  time,  "  He  fhould  like 
better  one  note  of  his  upon  the  holy  fcriptures,  than  all  the 
pains  he  could  beftow  upon  profane  authors."  In  1584  he 
printed  his  lectures  upon  T  heoci  itus,  which  he  dedicated  to 

[tJ  Beiides  his  Deftrufiion  of  the  In-  ta,  Rome,  1668,  4to.     3.   Mechanicorum 

iians,  and  other  pieces  on   the  fame  fub-  iibri  ofto,  rt>8<i,  4-to.     4.   De  igne  differ- 

jecl,  there  is  a  very  curious  latin  work  of  tationes,    16S6  and  1695.    5.    De  angelis 

his,  upon  this  queftion  :   "  Whether  kings  difputatio  theologlca.       6.    Hydroftaticse 

or  princes  can  in  confcience,  by  any  rights  differtationes.     7.    Opticas   difputationes, 

or  by  virtue  of  any  title,  alienate  citizens  Parma,  1701;.     What  is  fomewhat  extra- 

and  fubjecls  from  their  natural  allegiance,  ordinary  is,   that  he  cornpofed  this  tieatife 

and  fubje&them  to  a  new  and  foreign  ju-  on  optics  at  the  age  of  S8,  when  he  was  al~ 

sifdiction  ?"  ready  blind.    His  works  ©n  phyfics  abound 

fu]   The  chief  of  them  are:    t.  Vacu-  with  £Ood  experiments  and  jufr.  notions. 
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lenry  Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer,  whofe  daughter  he 
larried  April  28,  1986.  In  1587  his  commentary  on  Strabo 
ras  publifhed  at  Geneva  :  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  alfo 
ppeared  this  year;  and  in  1588  were  printed  his  notes  upon 
)ionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis.  In  1589  he  publifhed  his  notes  on 
'olyaenus's  ftratagemata  [x],  and  on  Dicsearchu3  ;  and  in  1590 
is  edition  of  Ariftotle  in  greek  and  latin  was  printed.  He  pub- 
fhed  an  edition  of  Pliny's  letters,  with  fhort  notes,  and  the  an- 
ient latin  panegyrics  [y],  in  159 1  ;  Theophraftus's  characters 
1  1592  [z  J;  Apuleius's  apology  in  1594;  and  his  commentary 
n  Suetonius  in  1595.  After  continuing  14  years  profeflbr  of 
:ie  greek  tongue  at  Geneva,  he  went  in  1596  to  be  profeflbr  of 
reek  and  latin  at  Montpelier,  with  a  more  confiderable  falarv 
lan  he  had  at  Geneva.  What  was  promifed  him  here  was  not 
erformed  :  the  abatements  made  in  his  falary,  which  was  alfo 
ot  regularly  paid,  with  fome  other  uneafineffes,  almoft  deter- 
lined  him  to  return  foon  to  Geneva.  But  going  to  Lyons  in 
598,  M.  de  Vicq,  a  confiderable  man  at  Lyons,  to  whom  Ca- 
lubon  had  been  recommended,  took  him  into  his  houfe,  and 
arried  him  with  him  to  Paris ;  where  he  was  prefentcd  to 
lenry  IV.  who  offered  him  a  profeffor's  place  at  Paris.  Cafau- 
on  remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe  which  courfe  to  take, 
ut  at  laft  went  back  to  Montpelier.  Not  long  after,  he  received 
letter  from  the  king,  dated  Jan.  3,  1599,  inviting  him  to  Paris 
1  order  to  be  profeflbr  of  belles  lettres.  He  fet  out  for  that 
ity  Feb.  26  following.  When  he  arrived  at  Lyons  in  his  way 
lither,  M.  de  Vicq  advifed  him  to  fcay  with  him  till  the  king's 
rrival,  which  was  foon  expecled.  Having  long  waited  in  vain 
sr  the  king,  he  made  a  journey  to  Geneva,  and  then  went  to 
'arls.  The  king  gave  him  a  favourable  reception  ;  but,  from 
tie  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  other  profeffors,  and  his  being  a  pro- 
:ftant,  he  received  much  trouble  and  vexation,  and  loll  the  pro- 
jflbrfhip  of  which  he  had  a  prornife.  He  was  appointed  one 
f  the  judges  on  the  proteitant  fide,  at  the  conference  held  at 
'ontainebleau,  between  du  Perron  bifhop  of  Evereux,  and  Phi- 
p  du  Pleffis  Mornay.  Having  returned  to  Lyons  in  May  ic-co, 
3  haften  the  impreffion  of  his  Athenreus,  which  was  printing 
here,  he  unluckily  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  great  friend 
li.  de  Vicq  (who  had  all  along  entertained  him  and  his  whole 

[x]  Cafaubon  wasthefirft  whopublifh-  the  care  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  of 

1  the  greek,  text  of  this  author.    The  Jatin  Jofeph  Scaliger,  about  a-year  afrpr.   "    - 

eriion  joined  to  it  wasdone  by  Juftus  Vul-  ,    [z]  The  third  edition,  printed  in  1612, 

:ius,  and  full  publifhed  i ri  155  j.  is  more  correct  than  the  former,  being  re- 

[y]   In  I59i,he  complains  bitterly  of,  vi.ed  by  the  author.      Caluubun's  edition 

mbari aliments,  tfecafioned  by  being  bound  of  Theophraftus    is  ftill   highly   efteetnedj 

1  a  great  fum  lor  Mr.  Wotton,  an  Engljfh,  and  .w.  s  oae  ofthofe  works  which  procur- 

lan,  which   he  was  forced  to  pay.    This  ed  him  moft  rcputa;ijn.     Jofeph  Scaliger 

laitened  him,  till  he  was  rci.ijburfei  ly  bighW'  extols  it. 
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family  in  his  houfe  when  they  were  in  that  city)  by  refuting  t& 
accompany  him  into  Switzerland.  Cafaubon  was  afraid  of  lof- 
ing,  in  the  mean  time,  the  place  of  library-keeper  to  the  french 
king,  of  which  he  had  a  pvomife,  and  which  from  the  librari- 
an's illnefs  was  likely  to  become  foon  vacant.  Returning  to 
Paris  with  his  wife  and  family,  the  September  following,  he  was 
well  received  by  the  king  and  by  many  perfons  of  ditlmctiort, 
and  read  private  lectures.  At  the  fame  time  he  publifhed  feve- 
ral  of  the  antients  [a],  and  made  fuch  proficiency  in  learning 
arabic,  that  he  undertook  to  compile  a  dictionary  of  it,  and  tranf- 
lated  lbme  books  of  that  language  into  latin.  The  uneafinefs 
he  received  at  Paris  made  him  defirous  of  leaving  it  j  but 
Henry  IV.  augmented  his  penfion  with  200  crowns  ;  and  in  the 
end  of  1603  Cafaubon  came  into  poffeffion  of  the  place  of  the 
king's  library-keeper,  vacant  by  the  death  of  GoiTelin.  He 
wrote  in  1607,  on  occafion  of  the  famous  difpute  between  pope 
Paul  V.  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  a  treatife  de  Libertate  Ec- 
clefiaftica,  containing  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  fovereigns 
againft  the  encroachments  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  but  thof6 
differences  being  adjufled  while  the  book  was  printing,  the  king 
caufed  it  to  be  fuppreffed.  However,  Cafaubon  having  fent  the 
iheets  as  they  were  printed  to  fome  of  his  friends,  a  few  copies 
were  by  that  means  preferved.  By  order  of  the  king,  who  was 
defirous  of  gaining  him  over  to  the  catholic  religion,  he  had,  in 
1609,  a  conference  with  cardinal  du  Perron,  upon  the  contro- 
verted points  :  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  Cafaubon,  who  died  a 
proteftant. 

This  year  he  publifhed  at  Paris  his  edition  of  Polybius,  under 
the  title  Polybii  opera,  grsece  &  laiine,  ex  verfione  Ifaaci  Cafau- 
boni.  Accedit  .ZEneas  Tadlicus  de  toleranda  obfidione,  graece 
&  latine.  'I  he  latin  verfion  of  thefe  two  authors  was  done  by 
Cafaubon,  who  intended  to  write  a  commentary  on  them  ;  but 
went  no  further  than  the  fir  ft  book  of  Polybius,  being  hindered 
by  death.  The  great  Thuanus,  and  Fronto-Ducasus  the  jefuit, 
were  fo  pleafed  with  this  latin  verfion,  that  they  faid  it  was  not 
eafy  to  determine  whether  Cafaubon  had  tranflated  Polybius,  or 
Polybius  Cafaubon.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  dedication  to  his  maje- 
fty,  which  paffes  for  a  mailer-piece  of  the  kind  :  indeed  Cafau- 
bon had  a  talent  for  fuch  pieces,  as  well  as  for  prefaces.  In  the 
former  he  praifed  without  low  fervility,  and  in  a  manner  very 

[a]  Viz.    1.  Hillcria;  auguftse  fcripto-  1647.  Jofeph  Sc.iliger  ufed  to  fay  of  them, 

res  cum  commentario,  Paris,  1603,  io;o,  that  the    fauce   was  better  than  the  fiftj. 

Leyden,    1670       2..    Diatriba    ad    Dionts  4.    De  fatyiica  Grsecorum  poefi  et  Romai 

Chryfoftomi   orationes,   Paris,  10C4.      *.  riorum  fatyra,  libri  duo,  Paris,  1605.      5. 

Perm  facyrse  cum    commer.tariis,    Paris,  Grrgonl   Nyffsni  epiiro'.a  ad    Euitathiam, 

f6oc.     Thefe  nores  upon  Perfius  are  the  Ambroliam,  &  Bafiliflam,  grece  &  latine, 

leisures  he  had  formerly  read  at  Geneva,  cum  notis,    1606.     A  complete  lill  of  h\i 

They   were  eniargea   ia   the   edition   of  works  may  be  feen  in  the  Bwg.  Brit. 
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'emote  from  flattery •,  in  the  latter  he  laid  open  the  defign  and 
ixcellencies  of  the  book  he  publifhed,  without  oftentation,  and 
vith  an  air  of  modefty.  So  that  he  may  ferve  as  a  model  for 
uch  performances,  which  ought  fo  much  the  lefs  to  be  negledt- 
:d,  as  they  firft  offer  themfelves  to  the  reader's  view,  and  are  de- 
igned to  prejudice  him  in  favour  of  the  book  itfelf.  Cafaubon 
ixpected  a  confiderablc  prefent  from  the  king  for  this  dedica- 
ion  ;  but  his  religion,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  prevented  him 
rom  receiving  any  thing  :  to  which  Mr.  Bernard  adds,  that 
rienry  IV.  being  no  great  fcholar,  did  not  know  the  value  of 
he  prefent.  In  i6jo  he  received  two  very  fenfible  blows:  one 
>y  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
)f  keeping  his  place  of  librarian :  the  other,  the  converfion  of 
lis  eldeft  fon  to  popery.  The  lofs  of  the  king,  his  patron  and 
nrotector,  made  him  refolve  to  come  over  into  England,  whi- 
her  he  had  often  been  invited  by  James  I.  He  arrived  in  this 
:ountry  Oct.  1610.  The  king  took  great  pleafure  in  converf- 
ng  with  him,  admitted  him  feveral  times  to  eat  at  his  own 
:able,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  150 1.  to  enable  him  to  vifit 
:he  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Jan,  3,  161 1,  Cafau- 
3on  was  made  a  denizen  ;  and  the  19th,  the  king  granted  him 
i  penfion  of  300  1.  as  alfo  two  prebends,  one  at  Canterbury  and 
the  other  at  Weftminfter.  His  majefty  likewife  wrote  to  the 
queen  regent  of  France,  defiring  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
[lay  longer  in  England  than  fhe  had  at  firft  allowed  him.  Ca- 
faubon  did  not  long  enjoy  thefe  great  advantages.  A  powerful 
diforder,  occafioned  by  his  having  a  double  bladder,  cut  him  off 
July  1,  16 14,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in 
Weftminfter-abbey,  where  thei'e  is  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory.     He  had  20  children  by  his  wife. 

CASAUBON  (Meric),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  Aug.  14,  1599.  His  firft  education  he  received  at  Se- 
dan. Coming  to  England  with  his  father,  he  was  in  1614  fent 
to  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  and  foon  after  elected  a  ftudent  of 
that  houfe,  and  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts.  In  1621  he  pub- 
lifhed a  defence  of  his  father,  againft  the  calumnies  of  certain 
roman  catholics.  This  piece  made  him  known  to  king  James, 
and  procured  him  a  confiderablc  reputation  abroad.  Three  years 
after  he  publifhed  another  vindication  of  his  father.  About  this 
time  he  was  collated  by  Dr.  Launcelot  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  to  the  rectory  of  Bledon  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  and,  June 
14,  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  He  had  now  formed  the 
defign  of  continuing  his  father's  Exercitations  againft  Baroni- 
ns's  annals,  but  was  diverted  by  fome  accidents.  And  when  ha 
relumed  it  afterwards,  under  the  patronage  of  archbifhop  Laud, 
his  great  friend,  the  civil  wars  broke  out;  and  he  was  fo  much 
involved  in  the  diftrefles  of  the  times,  that,  having  no  fixed  ha- 
bitation, 
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bitation,  he  was  forced  to  fell  a  good  part  of  his  bocks :  and 
in  the  end,  after  about  20  years  fufferings,  being  grown  old 
and  infirm,  he  was  forced  whoily  to  lay  afide  his  undertake 
ing.  June  19,  1628,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury 
through  the  intereft  of  bifhop  Laud.  In  1631  he  publifh- 
«d  at  London,  Optati  libri  vii.  de  fchifmate  Donatiftarum, 
with  notes  and  amendments  j  and  in  1634,  a  tranflation  into 
enplifh  of  Antoninus's  meditations.  The  fame  year,  bifhop 
Laud,  who  was  become  an  archbifhop,  collated  him  in  October 
to  the  vicarage  of  Minfter,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet ;  and  the  fame 
month  he  was  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Monkton  in  that 
ifland.  Auguft  j  636  he  was  created  D.D.  by  order  of  Charles  I. 
In  1638  he  publifhed  a  treatife  of  Ufe  and  Cuftom.  This  is  the 
whole  title  •,  but,  as  the  author  himfelf  has  done  in  another  of 
his  pieces,  there  might  be  added,  "  in  things  natural,  civil,  and  ; 
divine."  The  occafion  of  this  treatife,  he  tells  us,  was  his  being 
at  that  time  much  troubled,  and  as  he  thought  injured,  by  what 
in  the  law  of  this  realm  goes  under  the  name  of  cuftom,  to  him 
before  little  known.  About  1644,  during  the  heat  of  the  civil 
wars,  he' was  deprived  of  his  preferments,  fined,  and  imprifoned. 
In  1649,  his  intimate  acquaintance  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Gray's-Inn, 
brought  him  a  meffage,  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  parliament  forces,  defired  to  confer  with  him 
about  matters  of  moment :  but  Cafaubon's  wife  being  lately 
dead,  and  not,  as  he  faid,  buried,  he  defired  to  be  excufed. 
Greaves  coming  again,  Dr.  Cafaubon,  uneafy  left  Come  evil 
fhould  follow,  aiked  him  the  occafion  of  the  meffage ;  Greaves 
refufed  to  tell  it,  and  went  away  a  fecond  time.  However,  he 
returned  again,  and  told  Cafaubon  that  the  lieutenant-general 
purpofed  to  promote  him,  and  to  employ  his  pen  in  writing  a 
hiilory  of  the  late  war,  in  which  he  defired  that  matters  of  fact 
might  be  impartially  reprefented.  Cafaubon  returned  his  thanks 
for  the  honour  intended  him,  but  declared,  that  he  was  unfit  in 
feveral  refpects  for  fuch  a  talk  ;  and  that,  how  impartial  10- 
ever  he  might  be,  his  fubjecl  would  force  him  to  make  many  re- 
flections ungrateful  to  his  lord  (hip.  Notwithftanding  this  an- 
fwer,  Cromwell,  fenfibje  of  his  worth,  ordered  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  a  bookfeller  in  London, 
whofe  name  was  Cromwell,  on  demand,  without  requiring  from 
him  any  acknowledgement  of  bis  benefactor.  But  this  oifer  he 
rejected,  though  his  circumftances  were, then  mean.  At  the 
fame  time  it  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Greaves,  who  belonged  to  the 
library  at  St.  James's,  that  if  Cafaubon  would  gratify  Crom- 
well in  the  requeft  above  mentioned,  all  his  father's  books, 
which  were  then  in  the  royal  library,  having  been  purer;  a  fed  by 
king  James,  (liould  be  reilorcd  to  him  ;  and  a  penfion  of  300  1. 
a  year  paid  to  the  family  as  long  as  the  yemngeft  fon  of  Dr.  Ca- 
faubon 
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ubon  mould  live ;  but  this  was  likewife  refufed.  Not  long 
ter,  an  offer  was  made  him,  by  the  ambafiador  of  Chrjitina 
jeen  of  Sweden,  of  the  government  of  one,  or  the  infpedlion 
:  all  the  univerfities  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  confiderable  falary 
•rhimfelf,  and  a  fettlement  of  300 1.  a  yeai  upon  his  eldeft  fon 
iring  life  ;  but  having  refolved  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his 
:e  in  England,  he  declined  this  propofal. 

At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his  fpiritual 
■eferments,  and  continued  writing  books  [b]  till  his  death, 
hich  happened  July  4,  1671,  in  his  7 2d  year.  Wood  tells  us, 
at  he  was  nulled  in  various  parts  of  literature,  though  not 
:ry  accurately ;  but  that  his  chief  talent  lay  in  critical  learn- 
g,  in  which  he  was  probably  affiited  by  his  father's  pipers. 
e  was  eminent  for  piety,  charity  to  the  poor,  a  courteous  and 
Fable  difpofition.  He  afcribed  to  Des  Cartes's  philofophy  the 
tie  inclination  which  people  had,  in  his  time,  for  the  ftudy  of 
•lite  literature.  He  had  feveral  children,  but  none  of  them 
ade  any  figure  in  the  learned  world. 

CASCH1,  the  furname  of  Kemaleddin  Abulganem  Abdalraz- 
k  ben  Yemaleddin,  a  famous  doctor,  claffed  by  Yafei  among 
e  muffulman  faints.  He  is  the  author  of  feveral  works,  and 
long  them  one  intituled,  Efthelakah  al  Sofiah,  of  the  practices 
d  mode  of  fpeaking  of  the  fophis,  or  monks  of  the  muffulmans, 
whom  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs.  That  which  bears  the  title 
Menazel  al  fairin,  the  lodgings  for  travellers,  is  another  fpi- 
ual  book  of  the  fame  author.  Tavilat  al  Koran  al  hakim, 
mmentaries  on  the  Koran,  are  likewife  by  him,  and  were 
the  french  king's  library,  number  641.  The  Rabi  al  Abrar 
lates,  that  this  doctor,  who  was  the  oracle  of  his  time,  preach- 
g  one  day  at  Medina,  a  contemplative  perfon  retired  to  a  cor- 
r  of  the  mofque  for  the  purpofe  of  meditation,  without  paying 
y  attention  to  the  difcourfe  of  Cafchi.  One  of  the  audience 
ling  him  why  he  did  not  hearken  like  the  reft,  this  fpiritual 
in  replied  :  When  the  mafter  fpeaks,  it  is  not  reafonable  to 
;en  to  what  the  fervant  fays.  The  two  following  lines  of  per- 
n  poetry  are  quoted  from  Cafchi : 

The  fufferings  that  come  from  God,  ought  not  to  be  called  afflic- 
tions : 

BlefTed  is  the  affliction,  and  happy  is  he  who  fuffers  it,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  on  high. 

The  allufion  of  the  words  bela  and  bala  is  extremely  beauti- 
i  in   the  perfian  original.     An  bela   nebud  ki  an   bala  bud. 

b]  See  a  lift  of  them   in  the  General  John  Dee    and  fome   fpirits,  tec.   with  a 

lionary.    Among  other  pieces,  he  pub-  long  preface  to  confirm   the  truth  of  tht 

ed  "a  true  and  faiihful  relation  of  relation  with  regard  to  fpirits,  LsaJ.  1659. 
tt  palled  for  many  years,  between  Dr. 
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Cafchi  is  alfo  the  furname  of  Yahia  ben  Ahmed,  who  lived  in 
the  xth  century  of  the  hegira,  of  whom  we  have  fcholia  or  mar- 
ginal notes,  intituled,  Hafchiah,  on  the  book  of  Samarcandi, 
named  Adab  al  bahath. 

CASCHIRI,  or  Cascheri,  the  furname  of  Imam  Abul 
Hafian,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  muffulman  faints.  Yafei 
makes  mention  of  this  book  in  the  work  he  compofed  on  the 
fame  fubject  :  he  is  likewife  author  of  the  book  intituled 
Lathaif,  which  is  highly  efteemed  for  its  ingenious  fictions 
and  its  fpiritual  allegories.  On  the  words  that  Mohammed 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh,  in  the  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran intituled  Nazeat :  "-I  am  thy  mafter  and  thy  God,"  that  the 
devil,  having  heard  them,  complained,  that  for  having  only 
tempted  Adam  with  the  defire  of  a  knowledge  equal  to  that  of 
God,  he  was  plunged  into  his  prefent  unhappy  condition  ;  and 
that  Pharaoh,  who  wanted  to  pafs  himfelf  for  God,  had  only 
incurred  the  fame  punifhment.  This  Imam  is  in  univerfal  efteem 
as  one  of  the  greateft  divines  of  mohammedanifm  •,  it  is  he  who 
explains  the  right  way,  fpoken  of  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran in  thefe  terms :  That  man  walks  in  the  right  way  who  ne- 
ver (lops  till  he  is  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  which  is  the 
union  with  God.  He  likewife  makes  this  reflection  on  the 
chapter  in  the  fame  book,  intituled,  Anaam,  where  it  is  faid 
that  we  mufl  avoid  both  inward  and  outward  fins:  the  rea-1 
fon,  he  fays,  is  prefeiitly  fubjoined  in  thefe  words  :  God  has 
loaded  you  with  benefits  both  within  and  without :  therefore, 
adds  he,  thefe  benefits  ought  to  be  not  only  the  motive  to  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  and  the  avoiding  of  fin,  but 
thev  fhould  teach  us  alfo  that  the  beft  means  of  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  our  tranfgrelTions  is  to  be  continually  thanking  God 
for  his  favours.  This  Imam  has  made  an  abridgement  of  ths 
book  of  Takieddin,  intituled  Sakih.  There  is  another  Cafchiri,i 
whofe  proper  name  is  MofTaiem  ben  Hegiage  al  Nifchabufi,  a 
native  of  Nifchabur,  a  city  of  Khorafian,  who  died  in  the  year 
of  the  hegira  26 1 . 

CASE  (Thomas),  M.  A.  who  was  educated  at  Chr  ill -church; 
in  Oxford,  was  feverely  handled  by  biihop  "Wren,  and  was  one 
of  the  aflembly  of  divines,,  and  frequently  preached  before  the 
parliament.    He  was  a  great  {tickler  for  the  covenant :  in  one  of 
his  fermons   before  the  court  martial,   1644,  he  fays,  "  Noble 
firs,  imitate  God,  and  be  merciful  to  none  that  have  finned  of 
malicious  wickednefs  ;  meaning    the  royalifls,  who  were   fre- 
quently ityled  malignants.    He  was  fome  time  minifter  of  St." 
Mary  Magdalen  in  Milk-llreet  ;  but  was  ejected  thence  for  re-i  J 
fufing  the  engagement,  and  became    afterwards  rector  of  Stf  >,: 
Giles's  in  the  fields.     Pie   was  imprifoned   fix   months  in  thej 
Tower,  together  with  Mi".  Jenkin,  Dr.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
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1,  for  confpiring  agninft  the  independent  government  :  this 
is  commonly  called  Love's  plot.  They  appear,  fays  Mr. 
ranger,  to  have  been  equally  engaged  in  a  defign  to  reftore 
B  king ;  but  all  except  Love  were  pardoned  upon  their  fub- 
.ffion.  He  firft  began  the  morning  exercife,  or  lecture,  which 
is  long  continued  at  Cripplegate,  and  other  parts  of  the  city. 
is  now  changed  almoft  every  where  to  the  evening.  In  1660 
was  one  of  the  minifters  deputed  to  wait  on  the  king  at  the 
igue ;  and  in  1661,  one  of  the  commiflioners  at  the  Savoy. 
:  died  Mav  30,  1682,  aged  84  years.  His  works  are  chiefly 
mons.  Mr.  Baxter  calls  him  "  an  old,  faithful  fervant  of 
>d  " 

CASES  (Peter  James),  a  painter,  born  at  Pari:-;  where 
alfo  died  in  the  month  of  June  1754,  at  the  age  of  70. 
:  had  for  mailers  in  his  art  Houafie,  and  afterwards  Eon 
lullogne.  He  obtained  the  grand  prize  of  painting  in  1699, 
i  was  received  member  of  the  academy  in  1704.  Cafes  may 
confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  painters  of  the  french  fchool. 
s  drawing  is  correct  and  in  the  grand  ftyle,  his  compofitions 
:w  a  happy  genius  ;  he  excels  in  draperies,  and  pofleiTes  an 
elligence  in  the  chiaro-ofcuro  to  a  very  high  degree.  His 
jkes  are  mellow,  and  his  pencil  brilliant.  There  is  much  ■ 
flinefs  in  his  tints.  This  famous  artilt  worked  with  great  :::- 
dry ;  but  his  performances  are  not  all  of  equal  beauty.  To- 
.rds  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  the  coldnefs  of  age  and  the 
aknefs  of  his  organs  occafioned  him  to  produce  pictures 
lich  betray  the  decline  of  his  powers.  Some  of  his  works 
ly  be  iecn  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  col- 
;e  of  jefuits,  at  the  houfe  of  charity,  at  the  petit  St.  Antoine, 
the  chapel  of  la  Juffienne,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  and 
rticularly  at  St.  Germain-des-Pris,  where  he  has  reprefented 
:  lives  of  St.  Germain  and  of  St.  Vincent.  A  holy  family  at 
Louis  de  Verfailles  is  much  admired,  and  is  one  of  his  beft 
xlucTions.  Cafes  moftly  excelled  in  pictures  with  horfes. 
le  king  of  Pruffia  has  two  fine  pieces  by  this  painter,  which 
ve  been  compared  for  their  execution  with  the  works  of  Cor- 
jgio.  The  celebrated  Le  Moine  was  a  fcholsr  of  Cafes. 
CASIMIR  (Matthias  Sareievski),  a  jefuit  of  Poland, 
d  excellent  latin  poet,  was  born  in  1597  ;  and  i s,  f:-.ys  Bail- 
,  an  exception  to  a  general  rule  of  Ariftotle  and  ether  anrients, 
lich  teaches  us  to  expe£t  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  from 
:  climates  of  the  north.  The  odes,  epodes,  and  epigrams  of 
is  poet  have  not  been  thought  inferior  to  fome  productions  of 
1  fineft  wits  of  antient  Greece  and  Rome;  and  Grotiu^,  D. 
:infius,  and  others,  have  not  fcrupled  to  affirm,  that  he  is  not 
ly  equal,  but  fometimes  fuperior,  even  to  Horace  himfelf. 
ipin  has  not  gone  fo  high :  he  allows  him  to  have  a  gre2t 
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deal  of  fire  and  fublimity  in  his  compofitions,  but  declares  him 
wanting  in  point  of  purity.  Others,  who  have  owned  his  vi- 
vida  vis  animi,  his  great  force  of  genius,  have  criticifed  him  as 
too  extravagant  and  ftrained  in  his  expreflions  \  and  all  agree 
that  his  epigrams  are  much  inferior  to  his  odes.  Menage, 
though  he  was  not  infenfible  of  Cafimir's  high  merit,  has  yet 
been  a  little  fevere  upon  what  he  calls  his  vanity.  The  poor 
father,  in  an  ode  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  has,  according  to  the 
ufual  privilege  of  poets,  boldly  proclaimed  the  irnmcrtality  of  his 
productions  ;  and  fays,  that  Horace  ihall  not  go  to  heaven  alone> 
but  that  he  alio  will  attend  him,  and  be  a  companion  of  his 
immortality. 

Non  folus  olim  pr?epes  Horatius 

Ibit  biformis  per  liquidum  aethers 
Vates;  olorinifve  late 
Cantibus,  iEo'liove  terras 

Temnet  volatu.     Me  quoque  defides 

Tranare  nimbos,  me  zephyris  fuper 
Impune  pendere,  &:  fereno 
Calliope  dedit  ire  ccelo,  &c. 

Meanwhile  Cafimir  was  not  fo  attached  to  Horace,  but  that 
he  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Virgil  \  and  he  had  actually  be- 
gun to  imitate  him  alfo  in  an  epic  poem,  called  the  Lefciade,. 
which  he  had  divided  into  twelve  books.  But  before  he  had 
made  any  great  progrefs  in  this  work,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
die,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  at  Warfaw,  April  2,  164a:  fince 
which  there  have  been  many  editions  of  his  poems. 

CASLON  (William),  eminent  in  an  art  of  the  greateft 
confequence  to  literature,  the  art  of  letter-founding,  was  born 
in  1692,  in  that  part  of  the  town  of  Hales  Owen  which  is 
fituated  in  Shropshire.  Though  he  juitly  attained  the  character 
of  being  the  Coryphaeus  in  that  employment,  he  Was  not  brought 
up  to  the  bufiners  y  and  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Mores,  that  this 
handiwork  is  fo  concealed  among  the  artificers  of  it,  that  he 
could  not  difcover  that  any  one  had  taught  it  to  another  ;  but 
every  perfon  who  had  ufed  it  had  learned  it  of  his  own  genuine 
inclination.  Mr.  Caflon  ferved  a  regular  apprenticefhip  to  an 
engraver  of  ornaments  on  gun-barrels,  and,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  carried  on  this  trade  in  Vine-ftreet,  near  the  Mi- 
nones.  He  did  not,  however,  folely  confine  his  ingenuity  tc 
that  infrxument,  but  employed  himfelf  likewife  in  making  took 
for  the  book-binders,  and  for  the  chafing  of  filver  plate.  Whilfi 
he  was  engaged  in  this  bufinefs,  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  acciden- 
tally faw,  in  a  bookfeller's  fhop,  the  lettering  of  a  book  un- 
commonly neat*,  and  enquiring  who  the  artift  was  by  whom  tht 
letters  were  made,  was  thence  induced  to  feekan  acquaintanc* 
with  Mr.  Caflon.     Not  long  after,  Mr.  Eowyer  took  Mr.  Caflor 
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Mr.  James's  foundery,  in  Bartholomew  clofe.  Caflon.  had 
;ver  before  that  time  feen  any  part  of  the  bufinefs  ;  and  being 
ked  by  his  friend,  if  he  thought  he  could  undertake  to  cut 
pes,  he  requeued  a  fingle  day  to  confider  the  matter,  and 
en  replied,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  could.  Upon  this 
ifvver,  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and  Mr.  Watts  had  fuch 

confidence  in  his  abilities,  that  they  lent  him  500I.  to  begin 
e  undertaking,  and  he  applied  himfelf  to  it  with  equal  affi- 
lity  and  fuccefs.  In  J  720,  the  fociety  for  promoting  chriftian 
lowledge,  in  confequence  of  a  reprefentation  from  Mr.  Solomon 
egri,  a  native  of  Damafcus  in  Syria,  who  was  well  ikilled  in 
e  oriental  tongues,  and  had  been  profeflbi  of  arabic  in  places 

note,  deemed  it  expedient  to  print,  for  the  ufe  ot  the  eaftern 
lurches,  the  new  teftament  and  pfalter  in  the  arabic  language. 
hefe  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  christians  in 
ileftine,  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  Arabia,  and  .^Egypt,  the  condi- 
tion of  which  countries  did  not  permit  the  exercife  of  the  art 

printing.     Upon  this  occafion,  Mr.  Caflcn  was  pitched  upon 

cut  the  fount  ;  in  his  fpecimens  of  which  he  diltinguifhed  it 
[  the  name  of  englifh  arabic.  After  he  had  finifhed  this 
unt,  he  cut  the  letters  of  his  own  name  in  pica  roman,  and 
aced  them  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  arabic  fpecimens.  The 
ime  being  feen  by  Mr.  Palmer  (the  reputed  author  of  a  hiftory 
'printing,  which  was,  in  fact,  written  by  Pfalmanaazar),  he  ad- 
fed  our  artill  to  cut  the  whole  fount  of  pica.  This  was 
cordingly  done,  and  the  performance  exceeded  the  letter  of  the 
her  founders  of  the  time.  But  Mr.  Palmer,  whofe  circum- 
ances  required  credit  with  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  would  have 
:en  hurt  by  Mr.  Gallon's  fuperior  execution,  repented  of  the 
[vice  he  had  given  him,  and  endeavoured  to  difcourage  him 
om  any  farther  progrefs.     Mr.  Caflon,  being  juftly  dilgufted 

fuch  treatment,  applied  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  under  whofe  infpec- 
3n  he  cut,  in  1722,  the  beautiful  fount  of  englifh  which  was 
lied  in  printing  Selden's  works,  and  the  Coptic  types  that  were 
ade  ufe  of  for  Dr.Wilkins's  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Under 
ie  farther  encouragement  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and 
[r.  Watts,  he  proceeded  with  vigour  in  his  employment  ;  and 
[r.  Bowyer  was  always  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  his  m after, 
om  whom  he  had  learned  his  art.  In  this  art  he  arrived  at 
ngth  to  fuch  perfection,  that  he  not  only  freed  us  from  the 
sceffity  of  importing  types  from  Holland,  but  in  the  beauty 
id  elegance  of  thofe  made  by  him,  he  fo  far  exceeded  the 
reductions  of  the  beft  artificers,  that  his  workmanfhip  was 
equently  exported  to  the  continent.  Indeed,  it  may  with 
reat  juftice  and  confidence  be  afTerted,  that  a  more  beautiful 
>ecimen  than  his  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Ir.  Gallon's  fir  it  foundery  was  in  a  fmall  houie  in  Helmet-row, 
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Old-ftreet.  He  afterwards  removed  into  Ironmonger-row,  and 
about  1735  into  Chifwell- Street,  where  his  foundery  becamej 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  mod  capital  one  that  exifts  in  this  or  ir. 
foreign  countries.  Having  acquired  opulence  in  the  courfe  o; 
his  employment,  he  was  put  into  the  commiffion  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlefex.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  hi 
life,  his  eldeft  fon  William  being  in  partnership  with  him,  he 
retired,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  a-eYive  execution  of  bufi 
nefs.  His  laffc  country  refidence  was"  at  Bethnal-green,  when 
he  died  Jan.  23,  1766,  aged  74.  He  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Luke,  Middlefex,  in  which  parifh  all  his  difFeren 
founderies  were  Situated,  and  whejre  they  are  flill  carried  on  b) 
his  family.  Mr.  Caflon  was  umverfally  efteemed  as  a  SirSt-rate 
artift,  a  tender  mafter,  and  an  honeft,  friendly,  and  benevolen 
man  :  and  fir  John  Hawkins  has  particularly  celebrated  his  hof- 
pitality,  his  focial  qualities,  and  his  love  of  mufic. 

CASSIAN,  the  name  of  a  monk,  who  came  from  the  eafl 
into  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  vth  century.  He  is  knowr 
in  church  hiStory  for  attempting  a  medium  between  the  error 
of  Pelagius  and  the  opinions  of  St.  Auguftin,  which  they  looker 
upon  as  two  extremes.  He  erected  a  monaftery  near  Marfeilles 
and  was  the  firft  who  embarked  in  this  undertaking  ;  and  hence 
arofe  a  new  feci:,  which  were  called  femi-pelagians.  Fauflus 
of  Riez,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Gennadius  of  Marfeilles,  Hilerias 
of  Aries,  and  Arnobius  the  younger,  were  its  pi'incipal  de 
fenders.  The  femi-pelagians  were  oppofed  by  the  whole  unitec 
forces  of  St.  Auguftin  and  Profper,  without  being  extirpated, 
or  overcome  by  them.  This  feci:  was  condemned  by  fome  fy 
nods,  and  was  rejected  by  the  church. 

CASS.INI  (Johannes  Dominicus),  an  excellent  aftronomer, 
was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  a  town  in  Piedmont  in  Italy. 
June  8,  1635.  After  he  had  laid  a  proper  foundation  in  hi; 
Studies  at  home,  he  was  fent  to  continue  them  in  a  college  oi 
jefuits  at  Genoa.  Pie  had  an  uncommon  turn  for  latin  poetry, 
which  he  exercifed  fo  very  early,  that  poems  of  his  were  pub- 
liflied  when  he  was  but  u  years  old.  At  length  he  happenec 
upon  books  of  aftronomy,  which  he  read,  and  obferved  upor 
with  great  eagernefs  ;  and  felt  in  himfelf  a  ftrong  propenfity  tc 
proceed  farther  in  that  fcience.  He  purfued  the  bent  of  hif 
inclinations,  and  in  a  fhort  time  made  fo  amazing  a  progrefs 
that,  in  1 650,  the  fenate  of  Bologne  invited  him  to  be  their  public 
mathematical  profeSfor.  He  was  not  more  than  15  years  of  age. 
when  he  went  to  Bologne,  where  he  taught  mathematics,  and 
made  obfervations  upon  the  heavens,  with  great  affiduity  and 
diligence.  In  1652,  a  comet  appeared  at  Bologne,  which  he 
obferved  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  difcovered,  that  comets  were 
not  bodies  accidentally  generated  in  the  heavenly  regions,  zi 
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lad  ufually  been  fuppofed,  but  of  the  fame  nature,  and  probably 
;overned  by  the  fame  laws,  as  the  planets.  The  fame  year  he 
Dived  an  aftronomical  problem,  which  Kepler  and  Bullialdus 
ad  given  up  as  infolvable  ;  it  was,  to  determine  geometrically 
he  apogee  and  eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  its  true  and  mean 
lace.  Jn  1653,  when  a  church  of  Bologne  was  repaired  and 
nlarged,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  fenate  to  correct  and  fettle  a 
leridian  line,  which  had  been  drawn  by  an  aftronomer  in  1575. 
?hefe  were  prodigious  things  for  one  who  had  not  yet  attained 
is  20th  year.  In  1657  he  attended,  as  an  amftant,  a  noble- 
lan,  who  was  fent  to  Rome  to  compofe  fome  differences,  which 
ad  arifen  between  Bologne  and  Ferrara,  from  the  inundations 
f  the  Po  ;  and  (hewed  fo  much  {kill  and  judgment  in  the  ma- 
agement  of  that  affair,  that  in  1663,  Marius  Chigi,  brother  of 
ope  Alexander  VII.  appointed  him  infpedlor-general  of  the 
Drtifications  of  the  caftle  of  Urbino  ;  and  he  had  afterwards 
ommitted  to  him  the  care  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
:ate. 

Meanwhile  he  did  not  neglect  his  aftronomical  ftudies,  but 
ultivated  them  with  great  care.  He  made  many  difcoveries 
elative  to  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  efpecially  the  revolu- 
ion  of  Mars  round  his  own  axis  :  but  his  principal  point  in 
iew  was  to  fettle  an  accurate  theory  of  Jupiter's  fatellites, 
^hich  after  much  labour  and  watching  he  happily  effected,  and 
ublifhed,it  at  Rome,  among  other  aftronomical  pieces,  in  1666. 
icard,  the  french  aftronomer,  getting  Caflini's  tables  of  Jupiter's 
ltellites,  found  them  fo  very  exact,  that  he  conceived  the 
igheft  opinion  of  his  fkill ;  and  from  that  time  his  fame  in- 
reafed  fo  faft  in  France,  that  Lewis  XIV.  defired  to  have  him 
member  of  the  academy.  CafBni  however  could  not  leave 
is  ltation,  without  leave  of  his  fuperiors  ;  and  therefore  Lewis 
equefted  of  pope  Clement  IX.  and  of  the  fenate  of  Bologne, 
bat  Caffini  might  be  permitted  to  come  into  France.  Leave 
ras  granted  for  fix  years ;  and  he  came  to  Paris  in  the  be- 
inning  of  1669,  where  he  was  immediately  made  the  king's 
ftronomer.  When  this  term  was  near  expiring,  the  pope  and 
lie  fenate  of  Bologne  infifted  upon  his  return,  on  pain  of  for- 
siting  his  revenues  and  emoluments,  which  had  hitherto  been 
emitted  to  him  ;  but  the  minifter  Colbert  prevailed  on  him  to 
tay,  and  he  was  naturalized  in  the  latter  end  of  1673,  in  which 
ime  year  he  alfo  took  a  wife. 

The  royal  obfervatory  of  Paris  had  been  finifhed  fome  time. 
rhe  occafion  of  its  being  built  was  this  :  In  1638,  the  famous 
linim  Merfennus  was  the  author  and  inftitutor  of  a  fociety, 
rhtre  feveral  ingenious  and  learned  men  met  together  to  talk 
pon  phyfical  and  aftronomical  fubjecls;  among  whom  were 
JafJendus,  Des  Cartes,  Monmour,  Thevenotj  Bullialdus,  our 
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countryman  Hobbes,  &c  and  this  fociety  was  kept  up  by  s, 
fucceffion  of  fuch  men  for  many  years.  At  length  Lewis  XIV, 
confidering  that  a  number  of  fuch  men  acting  in  a  body 
would  iucceed  abundantly  better  in  the  promotion  of  fcience, 
than  if  they  a£ted  feparately,  each  in  his  particular  art  or  pro-» 
vince,  eftablifhed  under  the  direction  of  Colbert,  in  1666,  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences  :  and  for  the  advancement  of  aftro- 
nomy  in  particular,  ereded  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  and 
furnifhed  it  with  all  kinds  of  inftruments  that  were  neceflary  to 
make  obfervations.  The  foundation  of  this  noble  pile  was  laid 
in  1667,  and  the  building  completed  in  1670.  Caffini  was  ap-r 
pointed  to  be  the  firft  inhabiter  of  the  obfervatory ;  and  he  took 
pofieflion  of  it  Sept.  1671,  when  he  fet  himfelf  in  good  earned 
to  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeflion.  In  1672  he  endeavoured  to 
determine  the  parallax  of  Mars  and  the  fun,  by  comparing  fome 
obfervations  which  he  made  at  Paris,  with  fome  which  were 
made  at  the  fame  time  in  America.  In  1677  he  demonstrated 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis,  to  be  performed 
in  nine  hours  and  fifty-eight  minutes,  from  the  motion  of  a 
fpot  in  one  of  his  larger  belts.  In  1684  he  difcovered  four  fa» 
tellites  of  Saturn,  befides  that  which  Huygens  had  found  out. 
In  1693  he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  his  tables  of  Jupiter's 
fatellites,  corrected  by  later  obfervations.  In  1695  he  took  a 
journey  to  Bologne,  to  examine  the  meridian  line,  which  he 
had  fixed  there  in  1655;  and  he  (hewed,  in  the  prefence  of 
eminent  mathematicians,  that  it  had  not  varied  in  the  leaft 
during  that  40  years.  In  1700  he  continued  the  meridian  line, 
through  France,  which  Picard  had  begun,  to  the  extremefi; 
fouthern  part  of  that  country. 

After  Camni  had  inhabited  the  /  royal  obfervatory  for  more, 
than  40  years,  and  done  great  honour  to  himfelf  and  his  royal 
mailer  by  many  excellent  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  which  he  pub-« 
lifted  from  time  to  time,  but  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  for 
us  to  enumerate  here,  he  died  Sept.  14,  1712,  and  was  fuc* 
ceeded  by  his  only  fon  John  James  Camni. 

CASSINI  (James),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  his  fucceflbr  in, 
the  academy  of  fciences,  inherited  the  talents  of  his  father, 
perpendicular  was  wanting  to  the  meridian  of  France :  he  de- 
fcribed  it  in  1733  from  Paris  to  St.  Malo,  and  lengthened  it  ir 
1734  from  Paris  to  the  Rhine,  near  Strafburg.  He  died  in 
1756,  at  the  age  of  84,  at  his  eftate  of  Thuri,  near  to  Cler-t 
mont  in  Beauvoifis.  The  memoirs  of  the  academy  are  enriched 
with  feveral  of  his  obfervations.  He  is  ranked  among  the  beft 
aftronomers  that  have  appeared  in  Europe.  Two  works  of  his 
are  in  great  eftimation,  1.  The  elements  of  aftronomy  *,  with, 
agronomical  tables,  1740,  2  vol.  4to..  2.  Magnitude  and  figure 
;»f  the  earths 
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CASSINI  de  Thury  (Cesar  Francois),  fon  of  the  fubjedt 
if  the  preceding  article,  noble  Siennefe,  director  of  the  obfer- 
ratory,  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  of  the  learned 
nftitution  of  Bologna,  of  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  of  Mu- 
nch, &c.  was  born  at  Paris  the  17th  of  June  1714.  The  cares 
)f  his  father,  in  concurrence  with  the  happy  difpofitions  of  the 
"on,  were  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  at  ten  years  old  he 
:alculated  the  phafes  of  the  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun  that  was  ex- 
acted for  the  year  1727.  Admitted  into  the  academy  of 
ciences  in  1735,  as  fupernumerary  adjunct.  At  the  age  of  21 
le  employed  himfelf  upon  the  verification  of  the  meridian  that 
janes  through  the  obfervatory,  in  which  he  corrected  fome  tri- 
ling  errors.  The  project  of  making  a  geometrical  defcription 
)f  France  being  foon  after  adopted,  young  Caffini  gave  himfelf 
jp  to  this  undertaking  with  all  the  activity  natural  to  his  age, 
ind  devoted  to  it  a  part  of  his  attention  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Engineers  and  furveyors  were  fent  throughout  the  whole  extent 
}f  the  kingdom  for  taking  the  plans  and  tracing  the  maps  in 
A'hich  the  moft  minute  particulars  are  faithfully  given.  The 
geographers  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  marking  down 
ill  the  ufual  objects  even  to  infulated  cottages,  but  they  have 
■eprefented  the  face  of  the  country  as  far  as  was  poffible.  The 
£overnment.gave  great  encouragements  to  this  undertaking ;  and 
^afiini,  who  had  follicited  thefe  encouragements,  had  the  con- 
"olation  to  fee  this  long  and  difficult  labour  almoft  entirely  ter- 
minated. He  died  of  the  fmall  pox,  Sept.  4,  1784.  His  cha- 
racter was  frank  and  open.  His  foul  feemed  to  be  inacceflible 
:o  envy  or  hatred,  but  extremely  fenfible  to  friendfhip.  Though 
idmitted  to  the  familiarity  of  the  great,  he  always  maintained 
:he  refpedt  that  was  due  to  him.  Being  at  Vienna  in  June  1761, 
:o  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus,  he  met  with  thofe  diltinctions 
from  the  emperor  Francis,  the  emprefs  queen  and  other  princes 
sf  the  empire,  which  his  merit  deferved. 

CASSIODORUS  (Marcus  Aurelius),  a  man  of  eminence 
in  many  refpects,  and  called  by  way  of  diftinction  "  the  fenator," 
ft*as  born  in  Italy,  fomething  later  than  463.  He  had  as  liberal 
in  education  as  the  growing  barbarifm  of  his  times  afforded ; 
and  foon  recommended  himfelf  by  his  eloquence,  his  learning, 
and  his  wifdom,  to  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  in  Italy, 
rheodoric  fir  ft  made  him  governor  of  Sicily  ;  and  when  he  had 
fufficiently  proved  his  abilities  and  prudence  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  that  province,  admitted  him  afterwards,  about  490,  to 
his  cabinet  councils,  and  appointed  him  to  be  his  fecretary, 
Henceforward  he  had  all  the  places  and  honours  at  his  com- 
mand, which  Theodoric  had  to  beftow  j  and,  after  running 
{hrough  all  the  employments  of  the  government,  was  raifed  to 
the  confulate,  which  he  adminiftered  alone,  in  514.     He  was, 
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continued  in  the  fame  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  by  Atria- 
Jaric,  who  fucceeded  Theodoric,  about  5245  but  afterwards, 
in  537,  being  difcarded  from  all  his  offices  by  king  Vitiges,  he 
renounced  a  fecuiar  life,  and  retired  into  a  monaftery  of  his 
own  founding  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Calabria.  Here  he  led 
the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  philofopher,  and  a  chriftian.  He 
entertained  himfelf  with  forming  and  improving  feveral  curiofi- 
ties  in  the  mechanical  way,  fuch  as  fun-dials,  water  hour-glafTes, 
perpetual  lamps,  &c.  He  collected  a  very  noble  and  curious 
library,  which  he  enlarged  and  improved  by  feveral  books  of 
his  own  compofing.  About  556  he  wrote  two  books,  de  Divi- 
nis  Leclionibus  ;  and  afterwards  a  book  de  Orthographia,  in 
the  preface  to  which  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  then  in  his  93d 
year.  There  are  extant  of  his  twelve  books  of  letters ;  ten  of 
which  he  wrote  as  fecretary  of  ffate,  in  the  name  of  kings 
Theodoric  and  Athalaric,  and  two  in  his  own.  He  compofed 
atfo  12  books  de  rebus  geftis  Gothorum,  which  are  only  extant 
in  the  abridgement  of  Jornandes  ;  though  it  has  been  furmifed, 
that  a  manufeript  of  Caffiodorus  is  flill  remaining  in  fome  of 
the  libraries  in  France.  He  wrote  alfo  a  commentary  upon  the 
pfalms,  and  feveral  other  pieces  theological  and  critical.  Father 
Simon  has  fpoken  of  him  thus  :  "  There  is  no  need,"  fays  he, 
*•  of  examining  Caffiodorus's  commentaries  on  the  pfalms, 
which  is  almoft  but  an  abridgment  of  St.  Auguftin's  Commen- 
taries, as  he  owns  in  his  preface.  But  befides  thefe  commen- 
taries, we  have  an  excellent  treatife  of  this  author's,  intituled 
De  inftitutione  ad  Divinas  Lectiones,  which  (hews,  that  he  un- 
d'erftood  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures,  and  that  he  had  marked 
out  what  were  the  beft  things  of  this  nature  in  the  antient 
doctors  of  the  church.  In  the  fame  book  Caffiodorus  gives 
many  ufeful  rules  for  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures  ;  and  he 
takes  particular  notice  of  thofe  fathers  who  have  made  com- 
mentaries upon  the  bible,  Sec." 

Upon  the  whole,  Caffiodorus  was  in  all  views  a  very  extraor- 
dinary man ;  and  we  think  that  thofe  have  done  him  no  more 
than  juilice,  who  have  confidered  him  as  a  ftar,  which  fhone 
out  amidft  the  darknefs  of  a  barbarous  age.  When  he  died 
we  cannot  precifely  determine  •,  but  there  is  great  reafon  ta 
think  that,  whenever  it  was,  he  could  not  be  lefs  than  100  years 
old.  His  works  have  been  collected  aud  printed  feveral  times ; 
but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Rohan,  1679,  m  two  volumes 
folio,  with  the  notes  and  diflertations  of  John  Garretus,  a  be- 
neditYine  monk. 

CASTAGNO  (Andrew  del),  the  firft  painter  of  Tufcany 
who  underftood  the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  Dominico  de  Venife, 
who  had  learned  it  of  Anthony  de  MeiTina,  being  come  to  Flo- 
rence, Andrew  del  Caftagno  courted  his  friendflrip  and  wormed 
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out  the  fecret  from  him.  He  afterwards  conceived  fuch  a  deadly 
jealoufy  againft  Dominico  his  friend  and  benefactor,  that,  un-, 
mindful  of  the  obligations  he  owed  him,  he  one  evening  affaf- 
finated  him.  Dominico,  not  recognizing  his  murderer,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  houfe  of  this  cruel  friend,  of  whofe 
treachery  he  was  not  aware,  and  died  in  his  arms.  Caftagno  on 
his  death-bed  confefTed  the  horrid  deed,  the  author  of  which 
had  never  been  difcovered.  His  corpfe  was  attended  to  the 
grave  by  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  public.  No  fooner 
had  he  learnt  the  fecret  of  Dominico,  than  he  fet  about  feveral 
works  at  Florence  which  were  greatly  admired.  It  was  he  who 
in  1478  executed  by  order  of  the  republic  the  picture  which  re- 
prefents  the  execution  of  the  confpirators  againft  the  Medicis. 

CASTALDI  (Cornelius),  was  born  at  Feltri,  of  an  antient 
familv,  in  1480.  He  addicted  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
bar  and  to  postry,  thus  enlivening  the  drynefs  of  jurifprudence 
by  the  charms  of  verfe.  His  country  having  charged  him  with 
its  affairs  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  fulfilled  the  purpofes  of 
his  embaffy  with  advantage  to  his  country  and  honour  to  him- 
felf. Padua,  where  he  fettled  himfelf  in  marriage,  is  indebted 
to  hini  for  the  endowment  of  a  college.  He  ended  his  days  in 
1 537,  at  the  age  of  57.  His  poems,  a  long  time  unknown, 
were  firft  published  by  the  abbe  Conti,  a  Venetian,  in  1757,  4to. 
They  confift  of  both  latin  and  Italian  pieces  ;  the  latter  dis- 
play an  uncommon  gracefulnefs  and  eafe  in  their  compofition, 
and  an  abundance  of  images :  the  former  evince  a  good  tafle 
for  antiquity.  The  life  of  the  author,  written  with  an  elegant 
(implicity  by  a  patrician  of  Venice,  is  at  the  head  of  this  eftima- 
ble  collection. 

CASTALIO  (Sebastian),  was  born  at  Chatillon,  on  the 
Rhone,  in  1515-  Calvin  conceived  fuch  an  efteem  and  friend- 
ship for  him,  during  the  flay  he  made  at  Strafbourg  in  1540 
and  1 54 1,  that  he  lodged  him  for  fome  days  at  his  houfe,  and 
procured  him  a  regent's  place  in  the  college  of  Geneva.  Caftalio, 
after  continuing  in  this  office  near  three  years,  was  forced  to 
quit  it  in  1544,  on  account  of  fome  peculiar  opinions  which  he 
held  concerning  Solomon's  fong  and  Quid's  defcent  into  hell. 
He  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  was  made  greek  prcfeffor,  and 
died  in  that  place,  Dec.  ?q,  1563.  He  incurred  the  high  dif- 
pleafure  of  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza,  who  loaded  him  with 
foul  language,  for  differing  from  them  concerning  predeftina- 
tion  and  the  pur.ifhment  of  heretics.  They  called  him  a  pa- 
piit,  which  was  a  molt  unreasonable  accufation.  They  faid  he 
had  tranflated  the  bible  into  latin  at  the  inftigation  of  the  devil. 
"  Unum  ed  (crimen)  quod  biblia  tranftulerim  impulfu  in- 
ftinctuquc  diabcli,  Cogitate  quam  verifimiliter  hoc  fcripferunt.'* 

When 
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When  rivers  overflow,  they  frequently  carry  down  feveral  piece* 
of  wood,  which  any  body  may  lawfully  get  and  keep  for  his  own 
ufe.  Caftalio,  who  was  very  poor,  and*  had  a  wife  and  eight 
children,  got  with  a  harping-iron  fome  wood  floating  upon  the 
Rhine.  When  Calvin  and  Bczz  heard  of  it,-  they  proclaimed 
every  where  that  he  had  ftolen  fome  wood  belonging  to  his 
neighbour  [c]. 

CASTEELS  (Peter),  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1684.  He 
painted  birds  and  flowers  with  fome  fuccefs.  In  1726  he  pub- 
lished 1 2  plates  of  birds  and  fowls  which  he  had  defigned  and 
etched  himfelf.  He  had  been  fettled  in  England  many  years  j 
when  he  retired  in  1735  to  Tooting,  to  defign  for  callico- 
printers.     Died  at  Richmond,  May  16,   1749. 

CASTEL  (Lewis  Bertrand),  a  geometrician  and  philofo- 
pher,  born  at  Montpellier  in  1688,  entered  himfelf  of  the  je- 
fuits  in  1703,  was  noticed  by  Fontenelle  and  by  pere  de  Tour- 
nemine  for  the  fpecimens  he  gave  of  his  early  proficiency.  The 
young  man  was  then  in  the  country  ;  they  invited  him  to  the 
capital.  Caftel  went  from  Touloufe  to  Paris  towards  the  end 
of  1720.  He  fupported  the  idea  that  his  effays  had  given  of 
him.  The  firft  work  he  published  v/as  histrentife  of  Univerfal 
gravity,    2   vols,    nrao,    1724.     All  depended,   according  to 


£cj  His  works  sre  very  cor.fiderable,  on 
accouni  brth  of  thei  quality  and  their  num- 
ber. He  difcovered  great  knowledge  of  the 
latin,  srec'.:,  and  hebrcv  Isr.juagcs.  In 
j 54;  he  primed  at  B.ifil  four  books  of 
dialogues,  containing  the  principal  hilto- 
ries  of  the  bible,  in  elegant  latin,  fo  that 
youth  might  thereby  make  a  proficiency  in 
piety,  and  in  the  latin  tongue  at  the  fame 
time.  He  "publifhed  in  1546  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Sibylline  verfes  into  latin 
heroic  verfe,  and  of  the  books  of  Mofes 
into  latin  profe,  with  notes.  This  was 
followed,  in  1547,  by  his  latin  verfion  of 
the  pfalms  of  David,  and  of  all  the  other 
longs  found  in  fcripture.  In  (.-4s,  he 
printed  a  greek  poem  on  the  life  of  John  the 
biptift,  and  a  paraphrafe  on  the  prophecy 
of  Jonah,  in  latin  verfe.  He  translated 
forne  paffages  of  Homer,  and  fome  books 
of  Xenophon  and  St.  Cyril.  He  alfo  turned 
into  latin  feveral  treatifes  of  the  famous 
Ochinus,  particularly  the  thirty  dialogues, 
fome  of  which  feem  to  favour  [olygasay. 
He  advanced  fome  lingular  notions  in  his 
rotes  on  ihe  books  of  Mofes  ;  as  for  in- 
ftance,  that  the  bodies  of  malefactors 
ought  not  be  left  en  the  gibbets  ;  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  punifhed  with  death, 
but  with   flaverv.     His  reafen  for   thelc 


opinions  was,  that  the  political  laws  of 
Mofes  bind  all  nations.  His  notes  on  the 
F.piftie  ;o  the  Romans  were  condemned  by 
the  church  of  Bafil,  becaufe  they  oppofed 
the  dotl  rine  of  predeftination  and  efficas. 
cious  grace.  His  principal  work  is  a  latin 
and  french  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures, 
which  is  differently  fpoken  of  by  writers. 
He  began  his  latin  tranflation  at  Geneva 
in  r  ^42,  and  finifhed  it  at  Bafil  in  I'co. 
It  was  printed  at  B.ifil  in  1551,  and  dedi- 
cated by  the  author  to  Edward  VI.  king 
oi  England.  He  publifhed  a  fecond  edi- 
tion of  it  in  1554,  and  another  in  1556. 
The  edition  of  1  ^7  ^  is  molt  efteemed.  Tlyc 
french  verlion  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II. 
of  France,  and  printed  at  Bafil  in  155c. 
The  fault  which  lias  been  moil  generally 
condemned  in  his  latin  tranflation,  is  the 
affectation  of  ufingonly  cljffical  terms.  He 
is  accufed,  but  without  juft  ground,  of 
having  run  into  the  other  extremes  in  his 
french  tranflation  ;  that  is,  of  having  made 
uie  of  low  and  vulgar  terms.  Some  people 
are  veiy  unfortunate,  they  can  never  avoid 
cenfure.  If  any  other  man  than  Caftalio) 
(fays  Bayle)  had  made  this  tranflation  cf 
the  fcriptures,  fcarce  any  fault  would  have 
been  fcund  with  die  ft;  le. 
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him,  on  two  principles,  the  gravity  of  bodies,  and  the  action  of 
minds  ;  the  former  giving  them  a  continual  tendency  to  reft, 
the  other  renewing  their  motion.  This  doctrine,  the  key  to  the 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  as  he  pretended,  did  not  appear  to  be 
fo  to  the  abbe  Saint  Pierre.  Though  the  friend  of  the  mathe- 
matician, he  attacked  him  ;  the  jeluit  anfwered.  The  papers 
on  both  fides  fhewed  much  reflection,  though  in  a  Angular  chan- 
nel. The  fecond  work  of  pere  Cartel  was  his  plan  of  an  abridg- 
ed fyftem  of  mathematics,  Paris  1727,  4to,  which  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  an  univerfalfyitcm  of  mathematics,  i728-;4to.  This  work 
was  applauded  both  in  England  and  France.  The  Royal  Society  of 
London  admitted  him  of  their  body.  His  ocular  harplichcrd  com- 
pletely difplayed  the  natural  fertility  of  his  mind  in  inventions. 
His  fyitems  at  firlt  were  no  more  than  hypothefes  ;  but  by  in- 
fenfible  degrees  he  thought  he  fhould  realize  them.  As  a  geo- 
metrician he  might  demonltrate  the  analogy  between  founds  and 
colours  ;  but  it  could  only  be  fome  wealthy  blockhead  who 
fhould  attempt  to  conttruct  fo  expentive  a  machine  as  his  harp- 
fichord,  and  the  execution  of  which  was  impracticable.  It  muft 
however  be  confefled,  that  this  fanciful  project  gave  birth  to  fome 
ufeful  difcoveries.  The  Vrai  fvfteme  de  phyfique  generale 
de  Newton,  1743,  4to>  did  him  more  honour  in  the  opinion 
of  feveral  of  the  learned,  though  it  was  difpleafing  to  others. 
He  reverenced  the  englifh  philofopher,  though  his  doctrine  ap- 
peared to  him  but  little  adapted  to  reveat  the  true  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe.  "  Newton  and  Defcartes,  faid  he,  are  nearly  on  a 
par  in  regard  to  invention  ;  but  the  latter  had  more  facility  and 
elevation;  the  other,  with  lefs  facility,  was  more  profound. 
Such  is  pretty  nearly  the  character  of  the  two  nations:  the  freuch 
genius  builds  upwards,  the  englifh  genius  downwards.  Each 
of  them  had  the  ambition  to  make  a  world,  as  Alexander  had. 
that  of  conquering  it,  and  both  had  grand  ideas  of  nature." 
There  is  likewife  by  pere  Cartel  a  tract  intituled,  Optic  of  co- 
lours, Paris,  1740,  i2mo,  with  other  productions  of  lefs  con- 
fequence,  to  be  feen  in  the  Memoires  de  I  revoux,  in  which 
he  was  for  fome  time  concerned.  The  Ityle  of  Cartel  partook 
of  the  fire  of  his  genius  and  the  wanderings  of  his  imagination. 
The  converfation  turning  one  day,  in  pretence  of  Fontenelle, 
on  the  marks  of  originality  in  the  works  of  this  fcholar,  fome- 
body  faid,  "  But  he  is  mad." — "  I  know  it,"  returned  Fonte- 
nelle, **  and  I  am  forry  for  it,  for  it  is  a  great  pity  !  But  I  like 
him  better  for  being  original  and  a  little  mad,  than  I  fhould  if 
he  were  in  his  fenfcs  without  being  original."'  Pere  Call  el  died  the 
I  ith  of  January  1757,  at  the  age  of  68.  The  abbe  de  la  Porte 
publifhed  in  1763,  i2mo,  at  Paris  under  the  imprint  of  Amfter- 
dam,  L'efprit,  les  faHlies  &  fingularites  du  pere  Caltel.     The 
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author  treats  on  a  great  number  of  fubje£ts ;  and  though  he 
enters  deeply  into  none,  yet  he  thinks  .much,  and  fometime^s 
very  well. 

CASTFLL  (Edmund),  a  divine  of  the  la  ft  century,  who 
deferves  to  be  recorded  as  a  remarkable  example  of  literary 
generofity,  joined  to  literary  induftry,  was  born,  in  1606,  at 
Hatley  in  Cambridgefhire.  After  going  through  a  courfe  of 
grammatical  education,  he  became  a  member,  1621,  of  Ema- 
nuel college,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  many  years. 
Afterwards,  he  removed  to  St.  John's  college  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  library  there,  which  was  of  great  fervice\to  him 
in  compiling  his  grand  work,  his  Lexicon  heptaglotton.  In  due 
courfe,  he  took  the  feveral  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  and  of  B. 
and  D.  D.  and  the  fame  of  his  learning  occaftoned  his  being 
chofen  F.  R.  S.  His  Lexicon  heptagfetton  coil  him  the  afli- 
duous  labour  of  17  years.  The  unwearied  diligence  which  he 
employed  in  this  undertaking,  injured  his  health,  and  impaired 
his  conftitution.  Befides  this,  the  work  was  the  entire  ruin  of 
his  fortune,  for  he  fpent  upon  it  upwards  of  1 23oool.  The 
truth  of  this  is  pofitively  aflerted  by  Mr.  Hearne,  whofe  au- 
thority for  it  was  a  letter  which  he  had  under  Dr.  Cafteli's  own 
hand.  Hearne  pathetically  and  juftly  complains,  that  our  author 
ihould  meet  with  fo  "  very  poor  a  reward"  for  his  incredible  and 
indeed  herculean  labours.  His  ecclefiaftical  preferments  were, 
firft,  the  fmall  vicarage  of  Hatfield  Peverell,  in  EfTex,  and  af- 
terwards the  retlory  of  Wodeham  Walter,  in  the  fame  county  j 
and  in  J  663  [d]  he  became  rector  of  Higham  Gobion,  in  Bed- 
fordfhire.  The  doctor,  in  1666,  having  wafted  his  patrimony, 
and  incurred  heavy  debts,  was  reduced  to  extreme  diilrefs  ; 
when,  probably  in  confideration  of  his  learned  labours,  and 
diGnterefted  generofity,  the  royal  favour  began  to  fmile  upon 
him.  In  that  year,  he  was  made  king's  chaplain  and  arabic 
profeflbr  at  Cambridge  •,  and  in  166S  he  obtained  a  prebend 
of  Canterbury.  Jn  the  next  year  he  publiihed  his  Lexicon 
heptaglotton  ;  but  the  publication  procured  him  no  compensation) 
for  his  large  expences  and  his  indefatigable  diligence.  The 
copies  of  the  book  lay  almoft  entirely  unfold  upon  his  hands.,! 
In  1673  he  told  a  friend,  "  he  had  at  lead  icco  copies  left  j 
and  found  none  that  regarded  the  work  or  author,  of  thole  that 
once  fed  him  with  better  promifes." 

Dr.  Calleli's  induftry  and  liberality  were  not  confined  to  hia 
lexicon.  He  was  eminently  afTiftant  to  Dr.  Walton,  in  the  ce- 
lebrated edition  of  the  Folyglott  bible.     This  is  acknowledged 

[d]  The  bond  for  payment  of  his  is  fonne  renfon  to  think  that  he  had  the 
teruixs  is  dated  May  27,   i66j  ;  but  there     rs^oiy  two  years  earlier. 
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by  Walton,  who,  after  complimenting  our  author's  erudition 
and  modefty,  mentions  the  diligence  he  employed  upon  the  ia- 
maritan,  the  fyriac,  the  arabic,  and  the  cethiopic  verfions  5  his 
having  given  a  latin  tranflation  of  the  Canticles,  under  the  lalt 
verfion ;  and  his  adding  to  all  of  them  learned  notes.  Thefe 
acknowledgments,  however,  were  by  no  means  equal  to  Cai- 
telFs  merit  and  fervices;  for  he  tranllated  feveral  books  of  the 
new  teftament,  and  the  fyriac  verfion  of  Job  where  it  differs  from 
the  arabic  *.  We  know  of  nothing  farther  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Callell,  excepting  a  thin  4to  pamphlet,  in  1660,  intituled,  "Sol 
Anglic  oriens  aufpiciis  Caroli  II.  regum  gloriofiflimi ;  and 
adorned  with  an  admirable  head  of  that  monarch.  From  a 
letter  of  our  author's,  which  is  (till  extant,  and  was  written  in 
1674,  it  appears,  that  the  many  difcouragements  he  had  met 
with,  had  not  extinguifhed  his  ardour  for  the  promotion  of 
oriental  literature  [eJ.  The  fame  letter  fhews,  that  in  bis 
application  to  the  learned  languages,  he  had  forgotten  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  native  tongue,  and  that  even  his  orthography 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  rhe  time.  Dr. 
Caftell  died  at  Higham  Gobion,  in  1685,  being  about  79  years 
of  age.  His  oriental  manuscripts,  38  in  number,  19  in  Hebrew, 
13  in  arabic,  and  6  in  aethiopic,  to  all  which  the  effigies  of  i.he 
doctor  were  affixed,  and  his  name  inferibed  in  them,  were  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  public  library  of  the  univerlitv  of  Cam- 
bridge. To  Emanuel  college  in  the  fame  univerlitv,  Dr.  Caiteii 
bequeathed  1 1 1  printed  books ;  to  St.  John's  college  a  Gives 
tankard,  weighing  16  ounces,  value  7I.  on  condition  his  name 
(hould  be  inferibed  on  it ;  and  to  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  bifhop 
of  London  (to  whom  he  acknowledges  the  highefi  obligations), 
100  copies  of  the  heptaglott  Lexicon,  with  all  his  bibles  an  J 
other  oriental  parts  of  holy  fcripture,  in  number  52  [f].  The 
reic  of  his  books  were  fold  bv  auction  at  Cambridge  in  June 
1680.  It  is  fuppofed  that  about  50c  of  his  lexicons  were  un- 
fold at  the  time  of  his  death.  Thefe  were  placed  by  Mrs. 
Crifp,  Dr.  Caltell's  niece  and  executrix,  in  a  room  of  one  of 
her  tenant's  houfes  at  Martin,  in  Surry,  where  for  manv  years 
they  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  rats,  who  made  fuch  havoc  among 
them,  that  when  they  came  into  poiTeffion  of  this  lady's  execu- 
tors, fcarcely  one  complete  volume  could  be  formed  out  ci  the 
remainder,  and  the  whole  load  of  learned  rags  fold  only  for  7I. 
Dr.  Caftell  was  buried  in  the  church,  of  Higham  Gobion,  where, 
tn  his  life-time,  he  erected  a  monument,  bang  a  tablet  of  blac.c 

fE]  Written  to  Dr.   Spencer,  and  pre-  he  forest  to  msr.fico  that  Caftell  r.ot  only 

erved  in  the  manul'cript  library  at  Lam-  fpent  his  whole  gratuity  o:i  the  work,  but 

eth.  icool    be!ijc>. 

*  Dr.  Walton  mentions  the  gratuities  [f]  The  legacy  to  the  bifhop  of  I.cnion 

vriich  he  bellowed  on  the    learned  men  was  jppr2ifei  by  Mr.  Edv.ard  Miliingtsa 

»ho  afliled  him  in  his  undertaking.     But  (the  bookfeller)  at  24:1   :•*,. 

marble 
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marble  on  a  white  ftone  frame,  on  which  there  is  an  infcrip-* 
tion,  that,  neither  by  its  latinity  nor  by  its  execution,  reflects 
much  honour  on  his  tafte. 

CASTELVETRO  (Lewis),  an  Italian  critic,  famous  for  his 
parts,  but  more  famous  for  his  fpleen  and  ill-nature,  was  born 
at  Modena  in  1505.  Being  defpifed  for  his  poverty  by  the  ig- 
norant part  of  mankind,  and  hated  for  his  knowledge  by  the 
learned,  fays  Moreri,  he  left  his  own  country,  and  went  into 
Germany,  where  he  refided  at. the  court  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  After  fix  years  abfence  he  returned  to  Modena,  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  chiefly  by  his  commentary  upon  Ariftotle's 
Poetics  •,  where,  Rapin  allures  us,  he  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
find  fomething  to  except  againft  in  the  text  of  Ariltode.  He 
attacked  his  contemporary  and  rival  in  polite  literature,  Han- 
nibal Caro,  as  we  have  obferved  under  his  article ;  and  the 
quarrel  did  not  end  without  many  fatirical  pieces  written  on 
both  fides  in  verfe  and  profe.  Caftelvetro  however  was  affifted 
here  by  his  friends  :  for  though  he  knew  how  to  lay  down  rules 
for  writing  poetry,  yet  he  was  not  the  leaft  of  a  poet  himfelf. 
This  critic  at  length  fell  under  the  cognifance  of  the  inquifition 
at  Rome,  by  which  he  was  accufed  of  paying  too  much  defer- 
ence to  the  new  opinions,  and  not  enough  to  the  old.  This 
topic  for  cavilling  he  had  probably  picked  up  in  his  travels  into 
Germany,  where  Lutheranifm  was  eftablifhed ;  and  we  fup- 
pofe  it  had  infedted  his  converfation  and  writings.  He  had 
a  mind  to  be  tried  at  a  diftance,  as  he  then  was,  before  a 
council  *,  but  the  pope  acquainted  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  his 
legate,  that  fince  Caftelvetro  had  been  accufed  before  the  inqui- 
fition at  Rome,  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  appear  there,  under 
the  character  of  a  perfon  accufed.  Upon  the  pope's  aiTuring 
him  of  high  honours  if  he  was  found  innocent,  and  of  clemency 
if  guilty,  he  appeared  before  the  inquifition,  and  was  examined 
in  October  1560  :  but  finding  himfelf  embarraffed  by  the  quef- 
tions  put  to  him,  and  efpecially  in  regard  to  a  book  of  Me 
lancthon,  which  he  had  tranilated  into  Italian,  he  durft  not 
truft  the  pope  any  longer,  but  fled.  He  went  to  Bafil  in  Swit 
zerland,  where  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres  to  the 
time  of  his  death;  and  this  happened  Feb.  20,  1571  [g]. 

CASTIGLIONE  (Balthazar),  an  eminent  italian  noble 
man,  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  and  ancient  family,  and 
born  in  his  own  villa  at  Cafatico,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
Dec.  6,  1478.  On  coming  to  a  proper  age,  he  had  mafters 
appointed  him,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 

[c]  We  learn  from  the  Menagiana,  that  it  coft   him  half  his  life   in  compofing. 

Catbelvetro's  houfe  being  on  fire  at  Lyons,  Hisother  pieces  are  inferior  to  his  Poetics  j 

he  cried  outAl  poeaca  !  "Save  my  poetics!  "  and  his  pofthumous  works  fall  greatly  fhort 

which  fhews  that  he  confidered  this  work  of  that  perfection   to  which,    if   he  had 

as  the  belt  of  his  performances.    Indeed  it  lived  to  correct  them,  they  would   pro- 

cught  to  be  fo,  if  what  is  faid  be  true,  that  bably  have  attained. 

creek 
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|reek  and  latin  tongues  :  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  inftru&ed 
by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  of  Coiiftantinople,  who  then  re- 
[ided  at  Milan.  He  likewife  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  as  appears  from  the  book 
lie  wrote  in  favour  of  thofe  arts  -,  and  he  made  fo  great  a  pro- 
jrefs  in  them,  that  Raphael  Urbin  and  Buonaroti,  though  in- 
:omparable  artifts,  never  thought  their  works  perfect,  unlefs 
:hey  had  the  approbation  of  Caftiglione. 

When  Caftiglione  was  18  years  of  age,  he  went  into  military 
ervice  under  Lewis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan  ;  but  his  fa- 
her  dying  foon  after,  and  fome  difaftrous  circumftances  over- 
aking  that  ftate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  camp,  and  return 
o  Mantua.  He  engaged  a  fecond  time  in  the  fervice  of  the 
luke,  and  diftinguifhed  himfeif  greatly  by  his  bravery  and  con- 
tort :  but  returning  foon  after,  and  being  defirous  to  fee  other 
ourts,  particularly  that  of  Rome,  he  went  thither  at  the  very 
ime  that  Julius  II.  obtained  the  popedom.  His  fame  was  not 
inknown  to  this  pontiff;  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his 
bilities  and  merit  made  him  write  to  Guido  Ubaldo  duke  of 
Jrbino,  his  coufin,  that  if  he  would  fend  him  to  the  court  of 
tome  in  his  own  name,  with  the  character  of  a  public  minifter, 
ie  fhould  take  it  as  a  fmgular  obligation.  Caftiglione  was 
6  years  of  age;  and  Guido  Ubaldo  fent  him  ambaffador  to 
ope  Julius,  to  accommodate  affairs  of  the  higheft  importance. 
Ie  was  fent  upon  a  fecond  embafTy  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France, 
nd  upon  a  third  to  Henry  VII.  of  England;  whither  he  went 
D  be  inverted  with  the  noble  order  of  the  garter  for  the  duke 
is  mailer.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  received  with  all 
ie  marks  of  honour  and  efteem  ;  being  met  at  the  port  where 
e  landed  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  then  lord  of  the 
edchamber,  accompanied  by  many  other  lords,  and  a  king  at 
'ms.  After  he  had  difpatched  his  bufmefs  here,  and  was  re- 
lrned  home,  to  gratify  the  importunities  of  Alfcnfo  Ariofto 
is  particular  friend,  he  began  his  celebrated  work,  "  the 
ourtier  ;"  which  in  a  final  I  fpace  of  time  he  completed  at 
ome,  in  March  15 16.  From  this  work  we  may  perceive  how 
itim^te  he  was  with  the  greek  and  latin  authors,  having  here 
eaned  together  the  firft  flowers  of  their  wit,  and  treafured  up, 
it  were,  in  a  fmgle  cabinet,  the  richeft  jewels  of  antiquity. 
he  book  has  been  univerfally  well  received  both  in  Italy  and 
road,  often  reprinted,  and  tranflatcd  into  feveral  languages. 
is  full  of  moral  and  political  initruclions ;  and,  if  we  feek 
e  Italian  tongue  in  its  perfection,  it  is  faid  that  it  can  no 
lere  be  found  better  than  here. 

Caftiglione  was  highly  efteemed  and  favoured  by  the  duke 
ancifco  Moria,  who  conftituted  him  his  firft  minifter  of  ftate, 
well  in  civil  as  militarv  affairs ;  and  for  his  fervices,  oarticu- 
Vol,  III.  C  w  larlr 
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larly  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola,  at  which  pope  Julius  was  pre- 
fen*",  made  him-  a  free  gift  of  the  caftle  of  Nuvolara,  in  the 
county  of  Pefaro,  with  the  moil  ample  privileges  to  himfelf,. 
and  to  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs  forever.  This  was  in  1513. 
Not  long  after  Leo  X.  confirmed  it  to  him  by  two  briefs ;  the 
one  written  to  him  by  Peter  Bembus,  and  dated  March  14, 
15 14  ;  die  other  byjacomus  Sadolet,  in  May  following.  Having 
now  reached  his  36th  year,  he  married  a  noble  lady,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bentivoglio,  and  very  remarkable 
for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She  brought  him  a  foil  and  two 
daughters,  and  then  died  ;  having  lived  no  more  than  four  years 
with  hira. 

.  A  little  before  this  misfortune,  the  marquis  of  Mantua  fentfr- 
liim  to  Leo  X.  as  his  ambaffador ;  and  after  the  death  of  Leq 
he  continued  at  Rome  in  that  capacity,  under  Hadrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.      Clement  lent  him  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.'s 
court  in  quality  of  legate  5  where  affairs  were  to  be  tranfaCted 
of  the  higheit  importance,  not  only  to  the  pontifical  fee,  but  to 
all  Italy.     He  went  into  Spain,  Oct.  1524;  and  in  his  nego^ 
nations  and  tranfattions  not  only  anfwered  the  pope's  expec-  n 
tations,  but  alfo  acquired  the  good-wili  of    the    emperor,    by 
whom  he  was  foon  received  as  a  favourite  counfeilor  and  friend, 
as  well  as  an  ambaffador.     Among  other  marks  of  affe&ion, 
which  the  emperor  ihewed  Caftiglione,  this  was  a  fmgular  one? 
that  being  then  at  war  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  he  alway* 
defired  him  to  be  prefent  at  the  military  councils  of  that  war  5 
and,  when  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  war,  would  be  ended  by  a 
fingle  combat  between  Charles  V.    and  Francis  I.    with  only 
three  knights  attending  them,  the  emperor  pitched  upon  Caftig-  : 
lione  to  be  one  of  the  number.     He  alio  made  him  a  free  de- 
nizen of  Spain-,  and  foon  after  nominated  him  to  the  bithoprk  : 
of  Avila.      And   becaufe  this  happened  at  the  juncture  of   the 
facking  of  Rome,  fome  took  occafion  to  reflect  upon  Caftiglione. 
as  if  he  had  neglected  the  affairs  of  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the 
fake  of  gratifying  the  inclinations  of  the  emperor.     This  wai  , 
indeed  the  current  opinion  at  Rome  :    but  Caftiglione  defender  : 
himfelf  from  the  imputation  in  his  letter   to'  Clement  VII.— 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  no  real  grounds  for  it,  fince  Cle  • 
inent  himfelf  does  not  appear  to  have  given  the  lealt  credit  t< 
it.     Paul  Jovius  fays,  that  if  Caftiglione  had  lived,  the  pop< 
intended  to  have  made  him  a  cardinal-,   and  after  his  death,  ii 
two  oi  his  holinefs's  briefs,  both  of  condolence  to  his  mother 
there  are  the  fcrongeft  expreflions  of  his  imblemifhed  fidelit    ■ 
and  devotion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.      However,  the  very  impu 
tation  affected  Caftiglione  fo  fenfibly,  that  it  was  fuppofed  i 
fome  meafure  to  have  contributed   to  his  death.     His  confti 
.tution  was  already  impaired  with  ths  continual  fatigues,  civil  a 
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#cll  as  military,  in  which  he  had  always  been  engaged ;  and 
falling  at  length  Tick  at  Toledo,  he  died  Feb.  2,  1529.  The 
imperor,  who  was  then  at  Toledo,  was  extremely  grieved,  and 
commanded  all  the  prelates  and  lords  of  his  court  to  attend  his 
corpfe  to  the  principal  church  there ;  and  the  funeral  offices 
ivere  celebrated  by  the  archbifhop,  with  fuch  folemnity  and 
pomp  as  was  never  permitted  to  any  one  before,  the  princes  of 
the  blood  excepted.  Siueen  months  after  his  body  was  re- 
moved by  his  mother  from  Toledo  to  Mantua,  and  interred  in 
a  church  of  her  own  building ;  where  a  very  fine  and  fump- 
iuous  monument  was  raifed,  and  a  latin  epitaph  iufcribed,  which 
was  written  by  cardinal  Bembo  [h]. 

CASTILLE  (Alpiionsus  X.  of),  who  has  commonly  been 
called  the  Wife,  was  born  in  1203,  and  is  now  more  famous  for 
having  been  an  aftronomer  than  a  king.  He  fucceeded  his  father 
Ferdinand  III.  in  12525  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 
happy  in  his  reign,  though  he  was  a  prince  of  uncommonly 
great  qualities.  The  iirit  fource  of  his  troubles  proceeded  from 
his  having  no  children  by  lolante,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  whom  he  married  in  1246:  and  whom  therefore  he  re* 
folved  to  divorce,  under  a  pretence  of  barrennefs,  and  to  look 
for  another  in  the  court  of  Denmark.  Accordingly  the  princefs 
af  Denmark  arrived  in  1254  ;  but  the  queen  proved  at  laft  with 
child,  and  continued  to  breed  till  fhe  had  brought  him  nine 
children  ;  upon  which  the  affair  of  the  divorce  was  at  an  end. 
T  hough  this  prince  had  not  the  art  of  making  himfelf  beloved 
3y  his  fubjecls,  nor  by  the  neighbouring  kings,  yet  his  repu- 
:ation  was  very  great  in  foreign  countries.  His  knowledge, 
parts,  eloquence,  and  politics,  made  him  famous  ',  which  in- 
duced fome  of  the  electors,  in  1258,  to  confer  on  him  the  im- 
perial crown.  But  as  he  neglected  to  fupport  his  party  by  his 
srefence,  the  empire  was  given  to  Rodolphus,  in  fpite  of  all 
he  oppofition  of  his  ambaffadors.  Meanwhile  his  great  qua- 
ities,  and  reputation  abroad,  could  not  fecure  him  from  plots 
md  difturbances  at  home :  and  at  laft  his  own  fon  Sanchez  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  him,  and  involved  the 
;ingdom  in  a  civil  war,  which  did  not  end  till  the  death  of 
Wphonfus. 

But  letusconfnlerAlphonfusin  that  part  of  his  character  for  the 
.ike  of  which  we  have  given  him  a  place  in  thefe  memoirs;  we  mean 

s  an  aftronomer  and  a  man  of  letters.     He  underftood  aftro- 

[h]   Refides   his    incomparable    hook,  of  the  fame  family,    who   lired  here  in 

le   Courtier,    he    compoftd   many  latin  England,  under  the  patronage  of  Edmund 

id  tufcan  poems;   which   with   fome  of  Gibfon,  bifhop  of  London.     The   kalian 

is   letters  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  is  pi  ;nted  with  it ;  and  before  the  whole  te 

igliih  veriK.n  of  the  Courtier,   publilhed  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author,  to  which 

:_  London  in    1717-      '1  his   vcriion   was  the  reader  is  ind;bted  fcr  the  account  hete 

«ade  by  A.  P.  Caiii^ltoac,   a  gentleman  givea. 

C  c  2  nomy> 
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nomy,  philofophy,  and  hiftory,  as  if  he  had  been  only  a  mat 
of  letters;  and  compofed  books  upon  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  on  the  hiftory  of  Spain,  which  are  highly  commended 
In  his  aitronomical  purfuits  he  difcovered  that  the  tables  o. 
Ptolemy  were  extremely  full  of  errors ;  and  conceived  there- 
upon a  refolution  to  correel  them.  For  this  purpoie  he  afTem 
bled  a  number  of  aftronomers  at  Toledo,,  where  a  plan  was 
projected  for  the  forming  of  new  tables.  Theie  tables  wer( 
drawn  up  chiefly  by  the  fkill  and  pains  of  rabbi  Ifaac  Hazan,  '. 
learned  jew;  and  they  were  called  Alphonfine  tables,  in  honour 
of  Alphonfus,  who  was  at  vaft  expences  about  them.  Bu 
their  dearnefs  did  not^confift  altogether  in  the  great  fums  o 
money  he  laid  out  upon  them,  but  in  their  caufing  him  to  lof< 
the  empire  of  Germany.  He  fixed  the  epoch  of  thofe  table 
to  May  30,  1232;  which  was  the  day  of  his  acceffion  to  th< 
throne.  We  muft  not  forget  a  memorable  faying  of  Alphonfus' 
which  has  been  recorded  for  its  boldnefs  :  it  is,  "  that  if  he  bar 
been  confulted-in  the  formation  of  the  world,  he  could  havi 
given  fome  hints  for  the  better."  Mariana  however  fays,  tha 
this  ftory  of  him  refted  only  upon  a  vulgar  tradition.  We  can 
not  think  it  improbable,  that  if  Alphonfus  did  pafs  fo  bold  a  cenj 
fure  on  any  part  of  the  univerfe,  it  was  on  the  celeftial  fphere 
For,  befides  that  he  ftudied  nothing  more,it  is  certain  that  at  tha 
time  aftronomers  explained  the  motions  of  the  heavens  by  in. 
tricate  and  confufed  hypotheies,  which  did  no  honour  to  God 
nor  anfwered  in  any  wife  the  idea  of  an  able  workman.  So  tha- 
if,  from  confidering  the  multitude  of  fpheres  of  which  Ptolemy': 
fyftem  is  compofed,  and  thofe  many  eccentric  circles  and  epi 
cycles  with  which  it  is  embarrafTed,  we  fuppofe  Alphonfus  t« T 
have  made  ufe  of  the  above  expreflions,  the  boldnefs  and  imlj 
piety  of  the  cenfure  will  be  greatly  diminifhed. 

Alphonfus  died  in  1284.  Mariana  tells  us,  that  he  was  th« 
firft  king,  of  Caftile  who  permitted  all  the  public  acts  to  ty  ! 
drawn  up  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  who  caufed  the  fcripture 
to  be  translated  into  it.  A  code  or  body  of  laws,  begun  in  hi: 
father's  reign,  was  fini  fried  by  his  care.  No  regard  was  paidt< 
his  will  in  the  dilpofal  of  his  kingdom.  Sanchez  kept  pofTef 
fion  of  the  throne,  while  his  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  eldpj 
brother  Ferdinand  who  was  deceafed,  could  fcarce  enjoy  thei: 
liberty,  lolante,  their  grandmother,  was  fled  with  them  to  thf 
court  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  left  Sanchez  fhould  form  any  de> 
iign  againft  their  lives.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  fays  Bayle,  fdf 
the  honour  of  learning,  that  a  prince,  who  was  fo  adorned  wit!' 
it,  had  governed  his  people  more  fortunately  and  more 
wifely. 

CASTILLO-Y-SAAVFDRA  (Anthony  del),    a  painter, 
from  at  Cordova- in  Spain4  died  there  in  1667,  at  the  age  of  64 

Aim 
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After  the  death  of  his  father,  Auguftine  Caftillo,  whofe  dif- 
:lple  he  was,  he  repaired  to  Seville  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
u'mfelf  in  the  fchool  of  Francis  Zurbaran.  Being  returned  to 
lis  native  country,  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  works ; 
jrhieh  was  fo  well  eltablifhcd,  that  even  at  this  day  no  one  is 
onfidered  as  a  man  of  tafte  if  he  does  not  poflefs  fome  piece 
iy  this  great  artifl.  He  treated  hiilory,  landfeape  and  portrait, 
nth  equal  fuccefs.  His  drawing  is  excellent ;  but  his  colouring 
5  deficient  in  graces  and  tafte.  It  is  faid,  that,  on  his  return 
h  Seville,  he  was  feized  with  fuch  a  fit  of  jealoufy  at  feeing  the 
ictures  of  the  young  Murello,  of  a  frefhnefs  and  colouring 
luch  fuperior  to  his,  that  he  died  of  vexation  fhortly  after  his 
eturn  to  Cordova. 

CASTRUCCIO  (Castracani),  a  famous  Italian  general, 
ras  born,  nobody  knows  how,  at  Lucca  in  Tufcany,  in  1284; 
)r  he  was  taken  up  one  morning  accidentally  in  a  vineyard, 
'here  he  had  been  laid  and  covered  with  leaves.  He  was  found 
y  Dianora,  a  widow  lady,  and  filler  of  Antonio,  a  canon  of 
t.  Michael  in  Lucca,  who  was  defcended  from  the  illuftrious 
imily  of  the  Caftracani.  Antonio  being  a  prieft,  and  Dianora 
ivirig  no  children,  they  determined  to  bring  him  up,  chriftened 
fin  Ciftriiccio,  by  the  name  of  their  father,  and  educated  him 
i  carefully  as  if  he  had  been  their  own.  Antonio  defigned  him 
>r a  pried,  and  accordingly  trained  him  to  letters;  but  Caf- 
uccio  was  fcarcely  14  years  old,  when  he  began  to  neglect  his 
)oks,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  milicary  fports,  to  wreftling, 
inning,  and  other  violent  exercifes,  which  very  well  fuited  his 
•eat  ftrength  of  body.  At  that  time  the  two  great  factions, 
te  Guelfs  and  Ghibilins,  (hared  all  Italy  between  them,  divided 
ie  popes  and  the  emperors,  and  engaged  in  their  different  in- 
refts,  not  only  the  members  of  the  fame  town,  but  even  the 
embers  of  the  fame  family.  Francifco,  a  confiderable  man 
1  the  fide  of  the  Ghibilins,  obferving  one  day  in  the  market- 
ace  the  uncommon  fpirit  and  qualities  of  Caftruccio,  pre- 
.iled  with  Antonio  to  let  him  turn  foldier.     This  was  entirely 

the  inclination  and  tafte  of  Caftruccio,  who  prefently  became 
complifhed  in  every  thing  which  could  adorn  his  profefiion. 
e  was  t8  years  old,  when  the  faction  of  the  Guelfs  drove  the 
hibilins  out  of  Pavia,  and  was  then  made  a  lieutenant  of  a 
mpany  of  foot  by  Francifco  Guinigi,  of  whom  the  prince  of 
ilan  had  follicited  fuccours.  The  firft  campaign  this  new 
utenant  made,  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  courage  and  con- 
c~l  as  fpread  his  fame  all  over  Lombardy ;  and  Guinigi  con- 
ived  fuch  an  opinion  of  him,  and  had  fo  much  confidence  in 
in,  that,  dying  foon  after,  he  committed  the  care  of  his  fon 
d  the  management  of  his  eftate  to  him.  So  great  a  truft  and 
miniftration  made  Caftruccio  more  confiderable  than  before  ; 
C  c  3  but 
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but  then  they  created  him  many  enemies,  and  loft  him.,  jfome 
friends  :  for,  knowing  him  to  be  of  an  high  and  enterprifing 
fpirit,  many  began  to  fancy  his  views  wers  to  empire,  and  to 
opprefs  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  went  on  ftill  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf  by  military  exploits,  and  at  laft  raifed  fo  much 
jealoufy  and  envy  in  his  chief  commander,  that  he  was  impri- 
foned  by  ftratagem,  with  a  view  of  being  put  to  death.  But 
the  people  of  Lucca  foon  releafed  him  from  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  prifon  ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time  after,  folemnly  chofe  him  their5 
fovereign  prince.  There  were  not  then,  either  in  Lombardy  or 
Tufcany,  any  of  the  Ghibilins,  who  did  not  look  upon  Caftruccio 
as  the  true  head  of  their  faction.  Thofe  who  were  banifhed  their 
country  upon  that  account  fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  pro- 
rnifed  unanimoufly,  that  if  he  could  reftore  them  to  their  eftates, 
they  would  ferve  him  fo  effectually  that  the  fovereignty  of  their 
country  fhould  be  his  reward.  Flattered  by  thefe  promifes,  and 
encouraged  by  the  ftrength  of  his  forces,  he  entertained  a  de- 
fign  of  making  himfelf  matter  of  Tufcany  •,  and  to  give  more 
reputation  to  his  affairs,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  prince 
of  Milan.  He  kept  his  army  conftantly  on  foot,  and  employed 
it  as  fuited  belt  with  his  own  defigns.  For  the  iervices  he  did 
the  pope  he  was  made  fenator  of  Rome,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary ceremony.  The  day  of  his  promotion  he  came  forth  in  a 
habit  fuitable  to  his  dignity,  but  enriched  with  a  delicate  em- 
broidery, and  with  two  devices  artificially  wrought  in,  one  be- 
fore, the  other  behind.  The  former  was  in  thefe  words,  "  He 
is  as  it  pleafes  God ;"  the  latter,  <c  And  fhall  be  what  God  will 
have  him."  While  Caftruccio  was  at  Rome,  news  was  brought 
him  which  obliged  him  to  return  in  all  hade  to  Lucca.  The 
Florentines  were  making  war  upon  him,  and  had  already  done 
him  fome  damage  ;  and  confpiracies  were  forming  againlt  him, 
as  an  ufurper,  at  Pifa  and  in  feveral  places.  But  Caftruccio 
fought  his  way  through  them  all ;  and  the  fupreme  authority  of 
Tufcany  was  juft  falling  into  his  hands,  when  fortune,  jealous 
2$  it  were  of  his  glory,  put  a  period  to  his  progrefs  and  his  life, 
An  army  of  30,000  foot  and  ic,ooo  horfe  appeared  againft  him 
in  May  1328.  He  deftroyed  22,000  of  them,  with  the  lofs  of 
not  quite  1600  of  his  own  men.  He  was  returning  from  the 
field  of  battle-,  but  happened  to  halt  a  little,  for  the  fake  of 
thanking  and  careffing  his  foldiers  as  they  paffed  :  fired  witl 
an  action  as  fatiguing  as  glorious,  and  covered  with  fweat,  : 
north  wind  blew  upon  him,  and  affected  him  fo,  that  he  fel 
immediately  into  a  fit  of  ague.  At  firft  he  neglected  it,  believing 
himfelf  fuificiently  hardened  againft  fuch  attacks;  but  the  fit 
increafing,  and  with  it  the  fever,  his  phyficians  gave  him  over 
and  he  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  in  his  44th  year ;  and  fror 
the  tune  he  game  to  appear  firft  in  the  world,  he  always,  aa 
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jvell  in  his  good  as  bad  fortune,  exprefled  the  fame  fteadinefs 
and  equality  of  fpirit.  As  he  left  feveral  monuments  of  his 
good  fortune  behind  him,  fo  he  was  not  afhamed  to  leave  forn* 
memorials  of  his  adverfity.  Thus,  when  he  was  delivered  froni 
the  imprisonment  above  mentioned,  he  caufed  the  irons  with 
which  he  was  loaded  to  be  hung  in  the  moft  public  room  of  his 
palace,  where  they  were  to  be  feen  many  years  after. 

Machiavel,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Caftruccio,  and  from, 
whom  we  have  extracted  this  account  of  him,  fays,  that  he  was 
not  only  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  own  age,  but  would  have 
been  fo  in  any  other.  Me  was  tall  and  well-made,  of  a  noble 
afpett,  and  fo  winning  an  addrefs,  that  all  men  went  away  from 
him  fatished.  His  hair  was  inclining  to  red  ;  and  he  wore  if 
above  his  ears.  Wherever  he  went,  fnow,  ha.il,  or  rain,  his 
head  was  always  uncovered.  He  had  all  the  qualities  that  make 
a  man  great :  was  grateful  to  his  friends,  terrible  to  his  enemies, 
juft  with  his  fubje&s,  fubtle  with  ftrangers  ;  and,  where  ftra- 
tagem  would  do  the  bufmefs,  he  never  had  reeourfe  to  force.— 
No  man  was  more  forward  to  encounter  dangers,  no  man  more 
careful  to  efcnpe  them.  He  had  an  uncommon  prefence  of 
mind,  and  often  made  repartees  with  great  fmartnefs. 

CATHERINE  Alexievna,  a  country  girl  of  the  narrfe  of 
Martha,  which  fhe  changed  for  Catherine  when  fhe  embraced 
the  fjreek  religion,  came  to  be  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  was  born  of 
very  indigent  parents,  who  lived  atjlingen,  a  fmall  village  not 
far  from  Dorpat,  on  the  lake  Vitcherve,  in  Livonia.  While 
yet  only  three  years  old  fhe  loft  her  father,  who  left  her  with  no 
other  fupport  than  what  an  infirm  and  fickly  mother  could  afford 
her ;  whofe  labour  was  barely  fufiicient  to  procure  them  a  fcanty 
maintenance.  She  was  handfome,  of  a  good  figure,  and  gave 
intimations  of  a  quick  understanding.  Her  mother  had  taught 
her  to  read,  and  an  old  lutheran  clergyman,  of  the  name  of 
Gluck,  inftrucled  her  in  the  principles  of  that  perfuafion. — 
Scarcely  had  the  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  when  fhe  loft  her 
mother.  The  good  paftor  took  her  home  to  him,  and  employed 
her  in  attending  his  children.  Catherine  availed  herfelf  of  the 
leffons  in  mufic  and  dancing  that  were  given  them  by  their 
mafters ;  but  the  death  of  her  benefactor,  which  happened  not 
long  after  her  reception  into  his  family,  plunged  her  once  more 
into  the  extremity  of  indigence ;  and  her  country  being  now 
become  the  feat  of  war  between  Sweden  and  Ruliia,  fhe  went 
to  feek  an  afylum  at  Marienburg.  In  1701  fhe  efpouied  a  dra- 
goon of  the  fwedifh  garrifon  of  that  fortrefs.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve fome  authors,  the  very  day  that  thefe  two  lovers  had  fixed 
on  for  plighting  their  faith  at  the  altar,  Marienburg  was  be- 
fieged  by  the  Ruffians  j  the  lover,  who  was  on  duty,  was  obliged 
to  march  with  his  troop  to  repel  the  attack,  and  perifhed  in  the 
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action,  before  the  marriage  was  confummated.  Marienburg 
was  at  laft  carried  by  affault ;  when  general  Bauer,  feeing  Ca- 
therine among  the  prifoners,  and  being  fmitten  with  her  youth 
and  beauty,  took  her  to  his  houfe,  where  fhe  fuperintended  his 
domeftic  affairs,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  his  miftrefs.  Soon  af- 
terwards (he  was  removed  into  the  family  of  prince  Mentfhicof, 
who  was  no  lefs  (truck  with  the  attractions  of  the  fair  captive : 
with  him  £he  lived  till  1704;  when,  in  the  feventeeuth  year  of 
her  age,  fhe  became  the  miflrefs  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  won 
fo  much  upon  his  affections,  that  he  efpoufed  her  on  the  29th 
of  May  171 1.  The  ceremony  was  fecretly  performed  at  Ya- 
verhof,  in  Poland,  in  the  pvefence  of  general  Bruce  ;  and  on 
the  20th  of  February  17 12,  it  was  publicly  folemnized,  with 
great  pomp,  at  Peterfburg ;  on  which  occafion  (lie  received  the 
diadem  and  the  fceptre  from  the  hands  of  her  hufband.  After 
the  death  of  that  prince  in  1725,  fhe  was  proclaimed  fovereign 
cmprefs  of  all  the  RufTias.  In  this  high  (ration  fhe  (hewed  her- 
felf  worthy  of  reigning,  by  completing  the  grand  defigns  which 
the  tzar  had  begun.  The  fir  ft  thing  (lie  did,  on  her  accefhon  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  to  caufe  all  the  gallowfes  to  be  taken 
down,  and  all  the  implements  of  torture  to  be  deftroyed.  She 
instituted  a  new  order  of  knighthood,  in  honour  of  St.  Alexander 
Nefski ;  and  performed  many  actions  worthy  of  a  great  mind. 
Raffia  loft  her  the  17th  of  May  1727,  at  the  age' of  38.  She 
was  a  princefs  of  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  She  at- 
tended Peter  the  Great  in  his  expeditions,  and  rendered  him 
eiTential  fervices  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Pruth  :  it  was  (lie 
who  advifed  the  tzar  to  tempt  the  vizir  by  prefents  ;  which  fuc- 
ceeded  beyond  expectation.  It  cannot  however  be  diffembled, 
that  (he  had  an  attachment  which  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
tzar.  The  favoured  object  was  a  chamberlain  of  the  court, 
originally  from  France,  named  monf.  de  la  Croix.  The  tzar 
Peter  caufed  him  to  be  decapitated,  under  pretence  of  fome  trea- 
sonable correfpondence  ;  after  which  he  had  his  head  ftuck  on  a 
pike  and  placed  in  one  of  the  public  places  of  Peterfburg.  In 
order  that  his  emprefs  might  contemplate  at  leifure  the  view  of 
the  mangled  carcafe  of  her  lover,  he  drove  her  acrofs  this  place 
iu  all  directions,  and  even  conducted  her  to  the  foot  of  the  fcaf- 
fold.  Catherine  had  addrefs  or  firmnefs  enough  to  reftrain  her 
ter-rs.  This  princefs  has  been  fufpected  of  not  being  favourably 
difpofed  towards  the  tzarevitfh  Alexius,  who  died  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  his  father.  As  the  eldeft  born,  and  fprung  from 
the  firft  marriage,  he  excluded  from  the  fuccefhon  the  children 
of  Catherine  ;  this  is  perhaps  the  fole  foundation  on  which  that 
reproach  has  been  built. 

CATINAT  (Nicholas),  born  at  Paris  the  ift  of  September 
1637,  the  fon  of  the  dean  of  the  counlellors  of  the  parliament, 
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began  his  career  at  the  bar,  loft  a  caufe  that  had  juftice  on  its 
fide,  and  renounced  the  profeflion  for  that  of  arms.  He  flrft 
ferved  in  the  cavalry,  when  he  never  let  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  himfelf  efcape  him.  In  1667,  in  the  prefence  of 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  attack  on  the  counterfcarpe  of  Liile,  he  per- 
formed an  action  fo  honourable  both  to  his  judgment  and  his 
courage,  that  it  procured  him  a  lieutenantcy  in  the  regiment  of 
guards.  Gradually  rifing  to  the  firlt  dignities  in  the  army,  he 
fignaiized  himfelf  at  Maeitricht,  at  Befancon,  atSenef,  at  Cam- 
bray,  at  Valenciennes,  at  St.  Omer's,  at  Ghent,  and  at  Ypres. 
The  great  Conde  fet  a  proper  value  on  his  merit,  and  wrote  to 
him,  after  the  battle  of  Senef,  where  Catinat  had  been  wounded: 
"  No  one  takes  a  greater  intereft  in  your  wound  than  I  do  ;  there 
are  fo  few  men  like  you,  that  in  lofing  you  our  lofs  would  be 
too  great."  Having  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
in  1688,  he  beat  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Staffarde  and  at  the  Mar- 
faille,  made  himfelf  mafler  of  all  Savoy  and  a  part  of  Piedmont ; 
marched  from  Italy  to  Flanders,  befieged  aud  took  the  fortrefs  of 
Ath  in  1697.  He  had  been  marechal  of  France  from  1693,  and 
the  king,  reading  the  lift  of  the  marechals  in  his  cabinet,  ex-. 
claimed,  on  coming  to  his  name  :  Here  valour  has  met  with  its 
deferts  !  The  war  breaking  out  again  in  1701,  he  was  put  at  the 
bead  of  the  french  army  In  Italy  againft  prince  Eugene,  who 
:ommanded  that  of  the  emperor.  The  court,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war,  was  undecided  on  the  choice  of  the  generals, 
ind  he fitated  between  Catinat,-  Vendome,  and  Vil'leroi.  This 
j:ircumftance  was  talked  of  in  the  emperor's  council.  "  If  Vil- 
ieroi  has  the  command,  faid  Eugene,  I  (hall  beat  him  ;  if  Ven- 
[I6me  be  appointed,we  fhall  have  a  ftout  Itruggle  ;  if  it  be  Cati- 
iat,  I  fhall  be  beaten."  The  bad  ftate  of  the  army,  the  want  of 
noney  for  its  fubfiftence,  the  little  harmony  there  was  between 
tarn  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whofe  fincerity  he  fufpetled,  pre- 
sented him  from  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  prince  Eugene. 
rle  was  wounded  in  the  alTair  of  Chiari,  and  forced  to  retreat 
is  far  as  behind  the  Oglio.  This  retreat,  occafioned  by  the 
prohibition  he  had  received  from  the  court  to  oppofe  the  paflage 
>f  prince  Eugene,  was  the  fource  of  his  fubfequent  miftakes 
nd  misfortunes.  Catinat,  notwithstanding  his  victories  and  his 
egotiations,  was  obliged  to  ferve  under  Villeroi ;  and  the  laft 
ifciple  of  Turenne  and  Conde  was  no  longer  allowed  to  a£V> 
'Ut  as  fecond  in  command.  He  bore  this  injuftice  like  a  man 
uperior  to  fortune.  "  I  ftrive  to  forget  my  misfortunes,"  he 
lys  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  that  my  mind  may  be 
iiore  at  eafe  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  marechal  de  Vil- 
ytoi."  In  1705  the  king  named  him  to  be  a  chevalier;  but  he 
efufed  the  honour  intended  him.  His  family  teftifying  their 
ifpleafure  at  this  procedure,  "  Well,  then,  faid  he  to  his  rela- 
tions, 
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lions,  ftrike  me  out  of  your  genealogy  !"  He  increased  as  little 
as  poflible  the  crowd  of  courtiers.  Louis  XiV.  once  afking  him 
■why  he  was  never  feen  at  Marli ;  and  whether  it  was  fome 
bufmefs  that  prevented  his  coming  i}  "  None  at  all,  returned 
the  marechal  •,  but  the  court  is  very  numerous,  arid  I  keep  away 
in  order  to  let  others  have  room  to  pay  their  court  to  you."  He 
died  at  his  eftate  of  St.  Gratian,  Feb.  25,  1712,  at  the  age  of  74, 
■with  the  fame  fedatenefs  of  mind  that  had  accompanied  him 
through  life.  Numberlefs  anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  which 
£hew  that  this  calmnefs  of  temper  never  foriook  him.  After 
an  ineffectual  attack  at  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Chiari,  rallying! 
liis  troops,  an  officer  faid  to  him  :  "Whither  would  you  have  us 
to  go  ?  to  death  ? — It  is  true,  replied  Catinat,  death  is  before 
us  -,  but  fhame  is  behind. 

CATO  (Marcus  Portius),  commonly  called  the  Cenfor,- 
was  one  of  the  greatefl  men  among  the  ancients,  and  born  at 
Tufculum  in  the  year  of  Rome  519;  that  is,  about  the  year 
.232  before  Chr id.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  1 7  years  of  age,  and 
fhewednot  only  much  courage, butalfo  a  great  contempt  of  theplea- 
fures,  and  even  of  the  conveniencies  of  life.  He  had  but  one  hcrfe 
for  himfelf  and  his  baggage  ;  and  he  looked  after  and  dreffed  him 
himfelf.  "  What  an  honourwas  it  to  that  age,  fays  Seneca,  to  fee 
a  man,  who  had  triumphed  as  a  general,  and  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  a  cenfor,  and,  what  is  more  than  both  thefe,  to  fee  Cato 
contented  with  one  little  horfe,  and  even  not  requiring  a  whole 
one  to  himfelf?  for  his  baggage  hanging  down  on  each  fide  took 
-up  part  of  him.  Who  would  not  prefer  that  ferviceable  beaff, 
rubbed  down  by  Cato  himfelf,  to  all  the  fleek  nags,  fine  genets, 
end  fmooth  ambling  horfes  in  the  world  ?"  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  fobriety,  and  no  bodily  cxercife  feemed  unworthy 
of  him.  At  his  return  from  his  campaigns,  he  betook  himfelf 
rp>  .plough  his  ground  :  not  that  he  had  not  Haves  enough  to  do 
itj  but  it  was  his  inclination.  He  dreffed  alfo  like  his  flaves,  and 
then  fat  down  at  table  with  them,  eating  of  the  fame  bread,  and 
drinking  of  the  fame  wine.  He  did  not  in  the  mean  while 
xKJg^ect  to  cultivate  his  mind,  cfpecially  in  regard  to  fpeaking 
well  5  a  talent  very  neceffary  to  him,  ftnee  he  pleaded  man? 
eaufes  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  he  always  did  gratis. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  a  country-feat  near  Cato,  was  very 
acfirous.  to  fee  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  fo  many 
remarkable  things  •,  and  finding  that  it  was  a  good  plant,  which 
.o.nly  wanted  to  be  cultivated  and  tranfplanted  into  better  ground, 
he  perfuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Cato  foon  made  himfelf 
cileemed  in  that  city;  and  having  fo  powerful  and  officious  a:i 
•patron  as  Valerius  Flaccus,  quickly  raifed  himfelf.  He  was  fir  ft 
of  all  e!ec\ed  military  tribune;  afterwards  they  made  him' 
•■tjusedar;  in  the  year  of  Rome  558  he  was  advanced  to  be  con*; 
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ill,  and  in  569  chofen  cenfor.  No  man  was  ever  better  qua- 
ified  than  he  for  the  office  of  cenfor,  nor  did  better  difcharge 
he  duties  of  it.  He  made  ufe  of  his  feverity,  eloquence,  and 
xemplary  life,  to  give  a  checlc  to  the  luxury  and  growing  vices 
if  the  Romans-,  which  gave  occafion  to  fay,  that  he  was  not 
efs  ferviceable  to  the  republic  of  Rome,  by  making  war  againft 
mmorality,  than  Scipio  by  his  victories  over  his  enemies.  It 
vas  well  known,  that  he  would  excrcife  the  cenforfhip  with  the 
itmolt  rigour,  which  was  one  reafon  why  the  patricians  oppofed 
um  when  he  ftood  for  that  olhce  ;  butvthe  fame  reafon  induced 
he  people  to  prefer  him  to  all  his  competitors.  The  inscription 
?f  the  itatue  erected  for  him  was  a  glorious  teftimony  of  his 
)ehaviour  in  that  office.  "  The  people,  fays  Plutarch,  greatly 
ipproved  of  his  adminiftration  as  cenfor  ;  for,  fetting  up  a  ftatuc 
:or  him,  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  of  health,  they  put  an  in- 
"cription  under  it,  not  of  his  warlike  feats  and  triumphs,  but 
uch  a  one  as  fignWied  that  this  was  Cato  the  cenfor,  who  by  his 
jood  difcipline  and  ordinances  reclaimed  the  roman  common- 
irealfh,  when  it  was  declining  and  falling  precipitately  into  vice. 

Cato  lived  a  very  long  life,  and  preserved,  great  Itrength  of 
>ody  and  mind  to  the  laffc.  Being  a  man  of  a  vigorous  confti- 
:ution,  he  wanted  women  in  his  old  age  j  and,  becaufc  he  could 
lot  conceal  his  keeping  a  concubine  fo  much  as  he  defired,  he 
married  again.  "  Having  loft  his  wife,  fays  Plutarch,  he  married 
lis  fon  to  the  daughter  of  Paulus  Emiiius,  who  was  fifter  to  the 
fecond  Scipio  Africanus  ;  fo  that  now  being  a  widower  himfelf, 
he  made  ufe  of  a  young  lervant  maid,  who  came  privately  to 
him.  But  the  houfe  being  very  little,  and  a  daughter-in-law 
alfo  in  it,  the  intrigue  was  quickly  difcovercd  :  for  the  young 
wench  one  day  paffing  by  a  little  too  boldly  to  Cato!s  bed-cham- 
ber, the  youth,  his  fon,  though  he  faid  nothing,  feemed  to  look 
a  little  grim  upon  her.  The  old  man  foon  perceived  it  trouble- 
fome,  yet  faid  aothing  ;  but  without  finding  the  lead  fault  went, 
as  his  cuftom  was,  with  his  ufnal  company  to  the  market. 
Among  the  reft  was  one  Salonius,  a  clerk  of  his,  to  whom  he 
called  aloud, and  afked  him, whether  he  had  married  his  daughter? 
the  conclufion  of  which  was,  that  Cato  defired  to  have  that  maid, 
and  the  match  was  quickly  made  up."  Cato  had  a  fon  by  this 
fecond  ventre,  to  whom,  from  his  mother,  he  gave  the  furname 
of  Saloninus.  This  Cato  Saloninus  was  the  father  of  Marcus 
Cato,  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who  therefore  was  the  great 
grand  fon  of  Cato  the  cenfor.  The  feverity  however  of  the  cenfor 
could  not  fecure  him  from  the  ill  effects  of  this  new  wife's  pride 
land  turbulent  fpirit,  though  fhe  was  a  woman  of  mean  extrac- 
tion ;  and  St.  Jerome,  designing  to  prove  that  thofe  who  marry 
a  poor  wife  to  be  quiet  at  home  do  not  obtain  tluir  end,  alleges 
the  example  of  Cato  the  cenfor. 
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He  wrote  feveral  works :  a  roman  hiftory,  and  a  book  con- 
cerning the  art  of  war,  which  are  not  extant.  He  domppfed  a 
book  upon  agriculture,  and  was  very  particular  in  the  defcription 
of  that  art.  It  is  extant,  and  written  in  good  old  latin.  He 
compofed  alfo  fomething  concerning  rhetoric,  and  was  probably 
the  fir  ft  of  the  Romans  who  wrote  upon  that  fubjecf,.  He  is 
memorable  for  having  had  at  firft  an  averfion  to  the  Greeks, 
.and  to  the  ftudies  that  were  moft  in  vogue  among  them.  Plu- 
tarch, after  having  faid  that  Cato  was  difpleafed  to  fee  the  three 
philosophers,  deputed  by  the  Athenians,  fo  well  received  and 
.approved  at  Rome,  and  had  advifed  the  fenate  to  fend  them 
home  immediately,  fays,"  That  he  did  not  this  out  of  any 
-  anger  to  Carneades,  but  becaufe  he  wholly  defpifed  philofophy, 
and  out  of  a  kind  of  pride,  fcofFed  at  the  greek  mufes  and  lite- 
rature:  for  indeed  he  would  frequently  fay,  that  Socrates  was 
a  prating  feditious  fellow.  And  to  fright  his  fon  from  any  thing 
that  was  greek,  he  ufed  a  much  harfher  tone  than  was  ufual  to-  • 
wards  one  of  his  age  •,  pronouncing,  as  it  were,  with  the  voice 
of  an  oracle,  that  the  Romans  would  prefently  be  deltroyed, 
when  they  once  came  to  be  infecled  with  greek."  Neverthelefs,  ' 
it  is  certain,  that  Cato  himfelf  afterwards  itudied  it. 

We  fhould  entertain  a  very  wrong  notion  of  Gato,  fhould  we 
imagine,  as,  from  what  has  been  faid,  we  might,  that  aufterity 
was  the  only  ingredient  in  his  fpeeches  ami.  converfations  •,  for  ' 
•  he  knew  how  to  intermix  them  with  agreeable  ftrokes  of  raillery, 
and  had  many  humorous  fayings.  Take  one  of  them  with  Bal- 
zac's paraphrafe  and  prologue.  "  The  very  cenfors,  fays  that 
writer,  though  fadnefs  feemed  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  their 
office,  did  not  altogether  lay  afide  raillery.  They  were  not- al- 
ways bent  upon  feverity ;  and  the  fir  ft  Cato,  that  troublefome 
and  intolerably  honeft  man,  ceafed  fometimes  to  be  troublefome 
and  intolerable.  He  had  fome  glimpfes  of  mirth,  and  fome  in- 
tervals of  good  humour.  He  dropped  now  and  then  fome  words 
that  were  not  uiipledfont;  and  you  may,  madam, 'judge  of  the 
reft  by  this.  He  had  married  a  very  handfome  wife  ;  andhiftory 
tells  us,  that  me  was  extremely  afraid  of  thunder,  and  loved 
her  hufband  well.  Thofe  two  paffions  prompting  her  to  the 
fame  thing,  fhe  always  pitched  upon  her  hufband  as  a  fandlruary  ' 
againft  thunder;  and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms  at  the  firft 
•noife  fhe  fancied  fhe  heard  in  the  fky.  Cato,  who  was  well 
p'eafed  with  the  ftorm,, and  very  willing  to  be  careffed,  could 
not  conceal  his  joy.  He  revealed  that  domeftic  fecret  to  his 
friends,  and  told  them  one  day,  fpeaking  of  his  wife,  that  (he  ' 
had  found  out  a  way  to  make  him  love  bad  weather;  and  that 
he  never  was  fo  happy,  as  when  Jupiter  was  angry."  It  is  worth 
obferving,  that  Cato  made  this  fpeech  during  his  cenforfhip, 
when  he  degraded  the  fenator  Manlius,  who  would  probably 
2  -        havo 
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have  been  conful  the  year  after,  only  for  giving  a  kifs  to  his 
wife  in  the  day-time,  in  the  prelence  of  his  daughter :  a  piece 
of  feverity,  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  by  both  ancients 
and  moderns. 

Cato's  was  in  the  main  a  very  fine  character,  yet  there  appear 
to  have  been  fome  blemifhes  in  it.  Plutarch  charges  him  with. 
pofTelling  an  extravagant  defire  of  gain  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
his  eagernefs  to  improve  his  eflate,  and  increafe  his  revenues, 
made  him  guilty  of  ufury  in  no  finall  degree.  A  faying  of  his 
to  a  nobleman,  whom  he  faw  coming  out  of  a  lwfufe  of  ill  fame, 
which  Horace  has  preferved,  feems  to  favour  of  aloofe  morality: 
"  Go  there,  brave  youth,  and  quench  the  generous  flame ;" 
meaning,  that  it  was  better  to  have  recourfe  to  the  flews,  than 
to  debauch  the  citizens  wives.  However,  fome  perhaps  may 
excufe  him  here,  thinking,  that  of  two  evils  he  did  right  to  re- 
commend the  leaft.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  great  citizen  ; 
an  excellent  orator,  a  profound  civilian,  and  a  right  honeft  wor- 
thy man.    He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  604,  at  85  years  of  age. 

CATROU  (Francis),  a  very  diftinguifhed  jefuit,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1659.  He  was  the  author  of  forne  very  confiderable 
works;  as,  i.  A  general  hiflory  of  the  empire  of  the  Mogul. 
2-  A  hiflory  of  the  fanaticifm  of  fome  proteftant  religions  ;  of 
anabaptifm,  of  davidifm,  and  of  quakerifm.  3.  A  tranilation  of 
Virgil,  with  notes  critical  and  hiitorical.  4.  A  roman  hiflory, 
which  has  been  tranflared  into  feveral  languages,  and  is  reckoned 
his  cipital  work.  The  notes  are  chiefly  father  Rouille's,  who  alfo 
continued  it;  though  it  was  finifhed  by  Routh,  another  jefuit. 
Gatrou  was  alfo  concerned  in  the  Journal  deTrevoux.  He  died 
yi  1-  37.     All  his  writings  are  in  french. 

CATULLUS  (CrMUs  Valerius),  a  roman  poet,  born  at  Ve- 
rona Kite  Chr.  86,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and  his 
father  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Julius  Caefar,  who  lodged 
at  his  houfe.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  verfes  eafdy  pro- 
cured him  the  attention  and  friendfhip  of  the  fine  wits  who 
were  then  at  Rome,  whither  he  was  carried  in  his  youth  by 
Manlius,  a  nobleman,  to  whom  he  has  infcribed  feveral  of  his 
poem*-'.  Here  he  foon  difcovered  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and 
io  dittinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  pleafantry  and  wit,  that  he  be- 
came univerfally  efteemed,  and  gained  even  Cicero  for  his  pa- 
tron. It  is  believed  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Lefbia  to  the 
mo  it  famous  of  his  miflreiTes,  in  honour  to  Sappho,  who  wa3 
of  the  liland  of  Lefbos,  and  whofe  verfes  pleafed  him  wonder- 
ful!;--. The  true  name  of  that  miilrefs  was  fuppofed  to  be  Clodia," 
ufter  of  Clodius,  the  great  enemy  of  Cicero.  He  is  far  from 
imitating  our  modern  poets,  who  ufually  complain  of  the  coy- 
nci's  and  infenfibility  of  the  fair  ones ;  but  fpeaks  of  his  Lefbia 
as  a  woman,  who  afked  him,  how  many  kilTes  would  iati.-:y 
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him  ?  to  which  he  anfwered,  that  he  defired  as  riiariy  as  there 
are  grains  of  fand  in  the  deferts  of  Libya,  and  ftars  in  the 
heavens.  As  fine  a  genius  as  this  poet  was,  he  was,  as  many 
fine  gcniufes  have  iince  been,  poor.  His  merit,  it  is  true,  re- 
£0rrimended  him  to  the  greatett  men  of  his  time,  as  PlanCus,- 
Caivus,  Cinna,  &c.  and  he  travelled  into  Bithynia  with  Mem- 
niius,  who  had  obtained  the  government  of  that  province  after 
his  prxtorfhip :  but  it  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  epigrams,  that 
he  did  not  make  his  fortune  by  k.  He  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  the  heigh?  of  his  reputation,  when  he  was  about  thirty 
vears  old  ;  at  which  time  Virgil  was  fent  to  purfue  his  fludies 
at  Cremona. 

v   Though  the  great  talent  of  this  poet  lay  in  the  epigrammatic 
way,  yet  fome  have  pretended  that  he  equally  excelled  in  alt 
other  kinds  of  poetry.     Martial's  veneration  for  him  was  fuch* _ 
that  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  Virgil : 

Tantura  magna  luo  debet  Verona  Catullo, 
Quantum  parva  iuo  Mantua  Virgilio. 

And  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Paul  Joviiis  and  Barthius 
among  the  moderns.    What  remains  of  his  works,  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  this  high  opinion  of  him.     At  the  farhe  time 
it  mult  be  confidered  in  his  behalf,  that  Lucretius  Was  the  only 
poet  whofe  verfe  had  any  tolerable  elegance  or  harmony  in  it, 
when  he  wrote :  and  his  poem  probably  was  not  fcen  by  our 
author,  or  at  lead  but  a  little  before  his  death,  fince  it  was  not 
publilhed  till  fome  time  after  Lucretius's  deceafe.     Catullus's 
writings  got  him  the  name  of  u  the  learned"  amonglt  the  an- 
cients, for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Apu- 
leius,  and  both  the  Plinys-,  but  we  have  no  compofitions  of  hi* 
remaining,  nor  any  lights  from  antiquity,  which  enable  us  to 
explain  the  reafon  of  it.    Among  others  that  Catullus  inveighed 
againft,  and  lafhed  in  his  iambics  (for  he  was  uncommonly  fa* 
Jtirical),  none  fuffered  more  feverely  than  Julius  Cxfar,  under  the 
name  of  Mamurra  :  which,  however,  only  furnifbed  Cxfar  with 
an  opportunity  of  fhewing  his  moderation  and  humanity.     Fof 
after  Catullus,  by  repeated  invectives,  had  given  Efficient  occ.a- 
fron  to  Ciefar  to  refent  fuch  ufage,  efpecially  from  one  whole 
father  had  been  his  familiar  friend  •,  Gaefar,  iuRead  of  exprefling 
any  uneafmefs,  generoufly  i.ivited  the  poet  to  fupper  with  him, 
and  there  treated  him  with  fo  much  affability  and  good-nature, 
that  Catullus  was  perfectly  afhamed  at  what  he  had  done,  and; 
xefclvcd  to  make  him  amends  for  the  future. 
•    \Ve  nvjft  not  leave  Catullus,  without  taking  notice,  that  her 
has  beeai  very  much  cenfured  for  the  wantonnefs  arid  obfeenitie* 
10  os  reidfi  wkh  in  his  writings;  and  many  have  on  that  account- 
'.-. alluded  thstf  he  was  a  debauchee.  That  he  was  of  a  gay  amo- 
...  •    roiiS 
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*ous  temper,  may  eafily  be  imagined,  as  indeed  it  appear?  very 
plainly  from  many  of  his  poems:  but  to  infer  from  thence 
that  he  was  an  abandoned  profligate,  is  not  only  abfurd,  but 
what  he  himfelf  has  in  a  manner  cautioned  us  not  to  do. 

Nam  oattum  etfe  decet  pium  poetara 

Ipium  :  verficulos  nihil  necelle  eft  : 

Qui  turn  denique  habent  lalem  &  leporem, 

Si  lint  molliculi  &  parum  pudici."  Lyric.  xrS. 

CATZ  (James),  petitionary  of  Holland,  keeper  of  the  great 
feals  there,  and  ftadtholder  of  the  Fiefs,  was  bom  in  Zealand, 
1577.  He  was  an  ingenious  poet,  as  well  as  a  dexterous  politi- 
cian. He  divelted  himfelf,  however,  at  length  of  all  employ- 
ments, for  the  fake  of  cultivating  poetry  and  letters;  nor  was 
he  drawn  afterwards  from  his  retirement,  but  ac  the  reiterated, 
application  of  the  dates,  who,  in  the  critical  feafon  of  Crom- 
well's protectorate,  fent  him  ambaffador  into  England.  Upon 
his  return,  he  retired  to  one  of  his  country-houfes,  where  lie 
died  in  1660.  His  poems  have  been  printed  in  all  forms,  the 
Hollanders  highly  valuing  them  :  and  the  laft  edition  of  his 
works  was,  1726,  in  two  vols,  folio. 

GAVE  (Dr.  William),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  in  1637, 
and  educated  in  St.  John's  college  at  Cambridge.  He  was  fuc- 
eeffively  mini  ft  er  of  Haitly  in  Oxfonlihire,  GreatAllhallows,  and 
oflilington  near  London.  He  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II. 
and  in  1684  was  inilalled  canon  of  Wind  for.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Come  large  and  learned  works,  relating  to  ecclefiaftical 
.antiquity.  He  compofed  a  hi  (lory  of  the  lives,  acts,  deaths, 
and  martyrdoms  of  thofe  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
apoflles,  and  of  the  principal  fathers  within  the  three  firft 
centuries  of  the  church.  In  iGSS  he  published  a  work  of- a 
more  extenfive  nature,  called,  Hiftoria  literaria,  ike  in  which 
lie  gives  an  -exact  account  of  all  who  had  written  upon  chrif- 
tianity,  cither  for  or  againft  it,  from  Chrift  to  the  xivth  cen- 
tury ;  mentions  the  times  they  lived  in,  the  books  they  wrote, 
and  the  doctrines  they  maintained;  and  alfo  enumerates  the 
councils  that  were  called  in  every  age  of  the  church.  This  and 
the  former  work  gave  cccafion  to  a  controverfy  which  enfued, 
and  was  very  warmly  agitated,  between  Cave  and  Le  Clerc,  who 
was  then  writing  his  Bibliotheque  univerfelle  in  Holland.  Le 
Clerc  charged  Cave  with  two  unfair  proceedings.  1.  That,  in- 
fiead  of  writing  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  had  written  their 
panegyrics;  2.  That  he  had  forcibly  drawn  Eufebius,  who  was, 
as  he  imagined,  plainly  enough  an  arian,  over  to  the  fide  o£ 
the  orthodox,  and  made  a  trinitarian  of  him.  T hefe  were  the 
points  debited ;  and  a  great  deal  of  good  Jearning,  as  well  as 
good  fenfe,  relating  to  eccJeiiaftical  arjtiquitv,  and  the  authority 
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of  the  .fethers,  was  produced  on  both  fides :  but  which  of  the 
two  had  the  better  in  the  difpute,  is  not  a  point  to  be  deter- 
mined here  ;  unlefs  we  may  juft  be  permitted  to  fay,  but  with- 
out any  intention  to  diminifh  from  the  value  of  Cave's  work, 
that  he  did  not  entirely  clear  himfelf  of  the  charge.  Cave  died 
in  17 1 3,  and  was  buried  at  Iflington. 

CAVE  (Edward),  was  born  at  Newton  in  Warwickfhirc, 
Feb.  29,  1691.  His  life  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  His  father 
(Jofeph)  was  the  younger  fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of  Cave's 
in  the  Hole,  a  lone  houfe,  on  the  Street-road  in  the  fame  county, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  occupier •,  but  having  concurred 
with  his  elder  brother  in  cutting  off  the  entail  of  a  fmall  here- 
ditary eftate,  by  which  acl  it  was  loll  from  the  family,  he  was 
reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the  trade  of  a  Ihoemaker.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remarkable 
for  flrength  and  ruilic  intrepidity.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
was  in  his  latter  years  fupported  by  his  fon. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that  having  a  difpofition 
to  literary  attainments,  he  was  not  cut  off  by  the  poverty  of  his 
parents  from  opportunities  of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The 
fchool  of  Rugby,  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its  founda- 
tion, a  right  to  be  inftructed,  was  then  in  high  reputation,  under 
the  rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to  whofe  care  moll  of  the  neighbouring 
families,  even  of  the  higheit  rank,  entrusted  their  fons.  He  had 
judgment  to  difcover,  and,  for  fome  time,  generofity  to  encourage 
the  genius  of  young  Cave ;  and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his 
quick  progrefs  in  the  fchool,  that  he  declared  his  refolution  to 
breed  him  for  the  univerfity,  and  recommend  him  as  a  fervitor 
to  fome  of  his  fcholars  of  high  rank.  But  proiperity,  which  de* 
pends  upon  the  caprice  of  others,  is  of  fliort  duration.  Cave's 
fuperiority  in  literature  exalted  him  to  an  invidious  familiarity 
with  bovs  who  were  far  above  him  in  rank  and  expectations  ; 
and,  as  in  unequal  affociations  it  always  happens,,  whatever 
unlucky  prank  was  played,  was  imputed  to  Cave.  When  any 
mifchief,  great  or  fmall,  was  done,  though  perhaps  others  boalted 
of  the  ftratagem  when  it  was  fuccefsful,  yet,  upon  det&clion  or 
mifcarriage,  the  fault  was  fure  to  fall  upon  poor  Cave. 

At  lafl,  his  miltrefs  by  fome  invifible  means  loft  a  favourite 
cock;  Cave  was  with  little  examination  itigmatized  as  the  thief 
or  murderer;  not  becaufe  he  was  more  apparently  criminal  than 
others,  -but  becaufe  he  was  more  eafily  reached  by  vindictive 
juilice.  From  that  time  Mr.  Holyock  withdrew  his  kindnefs 
vifibly  from  him,  and  treated  him  with  harlhnefs,  which  the  '' 
crime,  in  its  utmoft  aggravation,  could  fcarcely  deferve  ;  and 
which  furely  he  would  have  forborn,  had  he  considered  how 
Jiardly  the  habitual  iniluence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  refilled; 
and  how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without  fenfe  of  virtue, 
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are  betrayed  to  acts  more  atrocious  than  the  robbery  of  a  hen- 
rooft,  by  a  defire  of  pleating  their  fuperiors. 

Thofe  reflections  his  mafter  never  made,  or  made  without 
effect  ;  for,  under  pretence  that  Cave  obftructed  the  discipline 
of  the  fchool,  by  felling  clandeftine  athftance,  and  fupplying 
exercifes  to  idlers,  he  was  opprefled  with  unreafonable  tafks, 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his 
failure  ;  and  when  his  diligence  had  furmounted  them,  no  re- 
gard was  paid  to  the  performance.  Cave  bore  this  perfecution 
a-while,  and  then  left  the  fchool,  and  the  hope  of  a  literary 
education,  to  feek  fome  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  firlt  placed  with  a  collector  of  the  excife.  He  ufed 
to  recount  with  fome  pleafure  a  journey  or  two  which  he  rode 
with  him  as  his  clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained 
Dver  the  excifemen  in  grammatical  difputations.  But  the  in- 
folence  of  his  miltrefs,  who  employed  him  in  fervile  drudgery, 
quickly  difgufted  him  ;  and  he  went  up  to  London  in  queft  of 
nore  fuitable  employment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber-merchant  at  the  Bankfide, 
ind  while  he  was  there  on  liking,  is  faid  to  have  given  hopes  of 
iircat  mercantile  abilities;  but  this  place  he  foon  left,  I  know 
lot  for  what  reafon,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Collins, 
1  printer  of  fome  reputation,  and  deputy  alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly  qualified  by 

literary  education  ;  and  which  was  pleafing  to  Cave,  becaufe 
t  furnilhed  f;,me  employment  for  his  fcholaftic  attainments, 
lere,  therefore,  he  refolved  to  fettle,  though  his  mafter  and 
niltrefs  lived  in  perpetual  difcord,  and  their  houfe  was  there- 
of no  comfortable  habitation;  From  the  inconveniences  of 
hefe  domeftic  tumults  he  was  foon  releafed,  having  in  only 
wo  years  attained  fu  much  fkill  in  his  art,  and  gained  fo  much 
he  confidence  of  his  matter,  that  he  was  fent  without  any  fu- 
erintendant  to  conduct  a  printing-houfe  at  Norwich,  and  pub- 
fh  a  weekly  paper.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  fome 
gpoGtion,  which  produced  a  public  controverfy,  and  procured 
oung  Cave  the  reputation  of  a  writer. 

His  miller  died  before  his  apprenticefhip  was  expired,  and 
e  was  not  able  to  bear  the  perverfenefs  of  his  milirefs.  He 
lerefore  quitted  her  houfe  upon  a  ftipulated  allowance,  and 
larried  a  young  widow  with  whom  he  lived  at  Bow.  When 
is  apprenticefhip  was  over,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the 
noting -houfe  of  ?*Ir.  Barber,  a  man  much  diftinguifhed  and 
npioyed  by  the  tories,  whole  principles  had  at  that  time  fo 
iuch  prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  was  for  fome  years  a  writer 
1  Miit's  Journal  ;  which,  though  he  afterwards  obtained  by  his 
ife's  intereft  a  fmall  place  in  the  pott-office,  he  for  fome  time 
intinued.    But  as  intereft  is  powerful,  and  conversation,  how- 
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ever  mean,  in  time  perfuafive,  lie  by  degrees  inclined  to  another 
party;  in  which,  however,  he  was  always  moderate,  though 
fte'ady  and  determined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  poft-office,he  (till  continued, 
at  his  intervals  of  attendance,  to  exercife  his  trade,  or  to  em- 
ploy himfelf  with  fome  typographical  bufinefs.  He  corrected 
the  Gradus  ad  Parnaiium  ;  and  was  liber jIIv  rewarded  bv  the 
company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  an  "  account  of  the  Crimi- 
nals," which  had  for  fome  time  a  confiderable  fale  ;  and  pub- 
limed  many  little  pamphlets  that  accident  brought  into  his  hands. 
of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  recover  the  memory.  By 
the  correfpondence  which  his  place  in  the  poll-office  facilitated 
he  procured  country  news-papers,  and  fold  their  intelligence  tc 
a  journalill  in  London  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  Taifed  to  the  office  of  clerk  ox  the  franks 
in  which  he  acted  with  great  fpirrt  and  firmnefs  ;  and  oftei 
flopped  franks,  which  were  given  by  members  of  parliament  t( 
their  friends  ;  becaufe  he  thought  fuch  extenfion  of  a  peculia 
right  illegal.  This  railed  many  complaints  ;  and  havmg  Hopped 
among  others,  a  frank  given  to  the  old  duchefs  of  Marlboroug! 
by  Mr.  Walter  Plummer,  he  was  cited  before  the  houfe,  as  fo 
breach  of  privilege,  and  accufed,  I  fuppofe  very  unjnllly,  o 
opening  letters  to  detedl  them.  He  was  treated  with  grea 
harihnefs  and  feverity,  but  declining  their  queftions  by  pleadin; 
his  oath  of  fecrecy,  was  at  laft  difmiiled.  And  it  muft  be  re 
eorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when  he  was  ejected  from  his  office 
he  did  not  think  himfelf  difcharged  from  his  truft,  but  continue 
to  refufe  to  his  neareft  friends  any  information  about  the  m 
iiagement  of  the  office. 

By  this  constancy  of  diligence  and  divcrfification  of  employ 
ment,  he  in  time  collected  a  fum  fufficient  for  the  purchafe  of 
fmall  printing-office,  and  began  the  "  Gentleman^s  Magazine. 
a  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  fcheme  is  known  wrherevt 
the  englilh  language  is  fpoken.  To  this  undertaking  he  owed  tF 
r.ffTuence  in  which  he  patTed  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life;  ar 
the  fortune  winch  he  left  behind  him,  though  large,  had  been  y 
Iarger,had  he  not  raihly  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerab 
projects,  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  fucceeded  [r]. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far  from  e: 
peeling  the  fuccefs  which  he  found;  and  others  had  fo  h'tt 
profpee/fc  of  its  confequence,  that   though  he   had   for  fever 
vears  talked  of  his  plan  among  printers  and  bookfellers,  none 
them  thought  it  worth  the  trial.     That  they  were  not  reitrain< 

[i  jThe  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  p-amphlers  which  literary  hiftory  has  uf 

has  now  (1796)  fubfilted  63  years,  a-ndtall  record,  and  therefore  deferve$,in  this  a 

continues  to  enjoy  the  tavaurof  the  world,  rative,  particular  notice. 
is  one  of  the  moft  fuscefsful  and  lucrative 
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by  their  virtue  from  the  execution  of  another  man's  defign  was 
fufhciently  apparent  as  foon  as  that  defign  began  to  be  gainful  j 
for  in  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arofe,  and  perifhed  j 
only  the  London  Magazine,  fupported  by  a  powerful  alTociation 
of  bookfeliers,and  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cunning 
of  trade,  exempted  itftlf  from  the  general  fate  of  Cave's  invaders, 
and  obtained,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  a  confiderable  fale. 

Cave  now  began  to  afpire  to  popularity,  and  being  a  greater 
lover  of  poetry  than  any  other  art,  he  fometimes  offered  fubjecls 
For  poems,  and  propofed  prizes  for  the  befb  performers.  The 
lirft  prize  was  50I.  for  which,  being  but  newly  acquainted  with 
wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence  of  50I.  extremely  great,  he 
Kpe&ed  the  firft  authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  compe- 
:itors  5  and  offered  the  allotment  of  the  prize  to  the  univerfities. 
b'ur  when  the  time  came,  no  name  was  feen  among  the  writers 
:hat  had  been  ever  (cei\  before;  the  univerfities  and  feveral  pri- 
vate men  rejected  the  province  of  affigning  the  prize  [k]  At 
ill  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while ;  but  his  natural  judg- 
nent,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  world,  foon  cured  him 
if  his  aftonifhment,  as  of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors. 
STor  have  many  men  been  feen  raifed  by  accident  or  induftry  to 
udden  riches  that  retained  lefs  of  the  meannefs  of  their  former 
late. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  magazine,  and  had  the  fatif- 
a£tion  of  feeing  its  fuccefs  proportionate  to  his  diligence,  till 
n  1 7  5 1  his  wife  died  of  an  ailhma.  He  feemed  not  at  firffc 
nuch  affected  by  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  loft  his  fleep  and 
lis  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered  ;  but  after  having  lin- 
ered  about  two  years,  with  many  viciilitudes  of  amendment 
•id  rehpfe,  fell  by  drinking  acid  liquors  into  a  diarrhoea,  and 
fterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  inlenfibility,  in  which  one  of 
le  fall  acts  of  reafon  which  he  exerted  was  fondly  to  prefs  the 
and  that  is  now  writing  this  little  narrative.  He  died  Jan.  10, 
754,  having  juit  concluded  the  23d  annual  collection  [lJ. 

He 

[k  j  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  He  was  placed  Sy  Providence  in  a> 

romwell    Mortimer  and  Dr.  Birch;  and  humble  llalion  ; 

the  1-itier  the  award  was  made,  which  But 

ly  bs  f;en  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  vi    p.  59.  Induitry  abundantly  fiippliedlhe  wants 

[t.]  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  by  Nichob.  of  Nature, 

Mr.  C;ive  wis  buried  in  the  church  of  And 

lames,  Cieikenwel!  ;  but  the  following  Temperance  bleffed  him  with 

criptio.;,  tram  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkef-  Content  and  Wealth, 

th,  ii  placed  at  Rugby.  As  h:  wjs  an  affectionate   Father, 

Near  this  place  lies  He  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  Jife 

The  body  of  By  the  deferved  eminence  of  his  eldelt 

JOSEPH     CAVE,  Son 

Late  of  this  parifh.  EDWARD     CAVE; 

ho  departed  this  life  Nov.  t8,   1 7-J ",  Who,  without  interelt,  fortune,  or 

Aged  79  year?.  connection, 
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He  was  a  man  of  a  large  flat-are,  not  only  tall  but  bulky ;  and 
was,  when  young,  of  remarkable  flrength  and  activity.  He 
was  generally  healthful,  and  capable  of  much  labour  and  long 
application  ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  which  he  endeavoured  to  cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total 
abftinence  both  from  ftrong  liquors  and  animal  food.  From 
animal  food  he  abstained  about  four  years,  and  from  ftrong 
liquors  much  longer  y  but  the  gout  continued  unconquered, 
perhaps  unabated. 

His  refolution  and  perfeverance  were  very  uncommon  •,  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  neither  expeuce  nor  fatigue  were  able  to 
reprefs  him  :  but  his  qpnftancy  was  calm,  and,  to-thofe  \vhc» 
did  not  know  him,  appeared  faint  and  languid,  but  he  always 
went  forward  though  he  moved  flowly. 

The  fame  chill nefs  of  mind  was  obfervable  in  his  conver- 
sation :  he  was  watching  the  rainutett  accent  of  thofe  whom  he 
difgufted  by  feeming  inattention  ;  and  his  vifitant  was  furprifed 
when  he  came  a  fecond  time,  by  preparations  to  execute  the 
fcheme  which  he  fuppofed  never  to  have  been  heard. 

He  was,  coniiftently  with  this  general  tranquillity  of  mind,  a  ' 
tenacious  marntainer,  though  not  a  clamorous  demander,  of  his 
right.     In  his  youth  having  fummoned  his   fellow  journeymen 
to  concert  meafures  againft  the  opprelfion  of  their  mafters,  he" 
mounted  a  kind  of  roftrum,  and  harangued  them  fo  efrkacioufly,. 
that  they  determined  to  relift  all  future  mvafions;  and  when,;1 
the  (lamp  officers  demanded  to  ftamp  the  la  ft  half-fheeC  of  thef 
magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their  claim,  to  which  the 
proprietors  of  the   rival  magazines  would   meanly   have   fub- 
mitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  eafy  and  conftant  than  zealous  andf 
active;  yet  many  inftances  might  be  given,  where  both  hid; 
money  and  Lis  diligence  were  employed  liberally  for  others  . 


By  the  native  force  of  his  own  genias,  Edward  Cave, 

Aflilted  only  by  a  clatTwal  education,  Inherited  from  liim  a  competent  eftate; 
Which   he   received   at   the  grammar-  And,   irr  gratitude  to  his  benefactor, 

fcbool  Ordered  thu  monument,  to  perpetuatt 
Of  ib's  tii'-vn,  His  mesaory. 

Planned,  executed,  and  eftabliflied 

A  literary  work,  called  He  liv'J  a  patriarch  ir.<his  numerous  race 

THE   GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  And  fhew'd  in  charity  *chriltian's  grace  j 

Whereby  he  acquit  ed  an  ample  fortune,  Whate'er  a    friend,   or    parent    feels,   I] 
The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  knew  ; 

Family.  His  hand   was  open,    and   his   heart  W- 

true  ; 

Here  alfo  lies  In   what  he  gain'd  and.  gave,  he  taug. 

The  body  of  WILLIAM  CAVE,  mankind, 

Second  fon  of  the  faid  Joseph  Cave,  A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind 

WhodiedMayi,  113;,  aged  62  years ;  Here  reft  his  clay  !   His  foul  mult  ever  rel; 

And  who,  having  furvived  his  elder  Who  blefs'd  when   living,  dying  mult  I 

Bioiber  bleft. 
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lis  enmity  was  in  like  manner  cool  and  deliberate;  but  though 
ool,  it  was  not  infidious,  and  though  deliberate,  not  perti- 
acious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  How.  lie  faw  little  at  a  time,  but 
lat  little  he  faw  with  great  exact :iefs.  He  was  long  in  finding 
le  right,  but  feldom  iailed  to  find  it  at  Jalt.  I  i is  affections 
rere  not  eafily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not  quickly  discovered, 
[is  referve,  as  it  might  hide  his  faults,  concealed  his  virtues : 
ut  fuch  he  was,  as  they  who  beft  knew  him  have  moft  la- 
lented  [m]. 

CAVENDISH  (Thomas),  of  Frimly  in  Suffolk,  efq.  was 
efcended  from  a  noble  family  in  Devonihire,  and  po  fie  fled  of  a 
lentiful  eftate  -,  which  he,  being  a  man  of  more  wit  than  pru- 
ence,  contrived  to  wafte  a  good  part  of.  Hence  he  took  it 
ito  his  head  to  repair  his  {battered  fortunes,  if  happily  he 
juld,  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards.  "With  this  view  he 
uilt  two  fhips  from  the  {locks,  one  of  120,  the  other  of  60 
>ns  ;  and  with  thefe  and  a  bark  of  40  tons  he  failed  from  Ply- 
louth  July  21,  1586.  He  firft  made  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  then 
eered  for  Brazil,  and  entered  the  ftreights  of  Magellan  Jan.  5, 
58  5,  and  palled  them  very  happily.  Then  coailing  along  Chili 
id  Peru,  he  took  abundance  of  rich  prizes  ;  and  continuing  his 
Durfe  as  high  as  California,  there  took  the  St.  Anne,  which 
!avendifh,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Hunfdon,  rightly  calls  an  Acapulco 
lip,  though  in  meft  relations  of  his  voyage  Ihe  is  ftyled  the  ad- 
ural  of  the  fouth  feas.  Her  cargo  was  of  immenfe  value, 
'hich,  his  fhips  being  too  fmall  to  carry,  he  was  forced  to  burn  ; 
iking  out  of  her,  however,  as  much  gold  as  was  worth  6o,oool. 
le  then  (leered  for  the  Philippine  iflands,  where  he  fafely  ar- 
ved,  and  proceeded  from  them  to  Java  Major,  which  he  reached 
larch  1,  1  <;88.  He  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  the  ill  of 
une,  and  fo  without  any  remarkable  incident  returned  fafe  to 
lymouth  Sept.  9  ;  having  failed  completely  round  the  globe, 


[m]    Befides  the  plcafure  we  have  in 

oroing  our  work  with  a  life  written  by 

•  Johnfon,  we  think  that  Edward  Cave 

£  otherwife  worthy  01    a  place   in  the 

ographia  Britannica,  as  the  inventor  of 

lew   fpecics  of  publication,  which  may 

confidered  as  lomething  of  an  epochain 

literary  hiftoi  y  of  this  country.     The 

iodical   performances   before  that  time 

re  almoft  wholly  confined  to  political 

nfaclions,  and   to  foreign  and  di 

urrences.     But  the  monthly  magazines 

»e  opened  a  way  for  every  kind  of  ea- 

i  .formation.      The   intelligence 

1  difcuflion  contained  in  them  are  very 

enfive  and  various;  and  they  have  b?e.i 

Rtf      >   of  diffufing  a  geceral  habit  cf 


reading,  through  the  nation,  which,  in  a 
certain  degree,  has  enlarged  the  public  un- 
demanding. Many  young  authors,  who 
have  afterwards  riten  to  confiderable  emi- 
nence in  the  literary  world,  have  hero 
made  their  firft  attempt  in  compofition. 
Here,  too,  are  preferved  a  multitude  of 
curious  ar.d  uleful  hints,  cblervmions,  and 
fads,  which  otherwife  might  have  nevee 
appeared  ;  or,  if  they  had  appeared  in  a 
more  evanefcent  form,  would  have  in- 
curred the  danger  of  being  loft.  If  it  were 
not  an  invidious  t;i(k,  the  hilrory  of  them 
would  be  r.o  incurious  er  unentertaining 
fubje<ft. — Dr.  Kippis,  in  Biographia  B;i- 
tannica. 
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and  brought  home  an  immenfe  fortune.  This  however  he 
quickly  wafted,  and  in  I  591  was  compelled  to  think  of  another  , 
voyage  ;  which  was  far  from  being  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  former. 
He  left  Plymouth  Aug.  26,  1591,  with  three  ftout  fhips  and 
two  barks.  April  8,  1592,  he  fell  in  with  the  ftreights  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  continued  in  them  to  May  1  <j ;  when,  on  account 
of  the  badnefs  of  the  weather,  he  determined  to  return  ;  which 
accordingly  he  did  to  the  coaft  of  Brazil;  and  there,  it  is  faid, 
died  of  grief. 

CAVLNDISH  (Sir  William)  [n],  fecond  fon  of  Thomas  j 
Cavendifh  of  Cavendifh,  in  Suffolk,  clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  born  about  1505.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  had  fettled  upon  him,  by  his  father,  cer- 
tain lands  in  Suffolk.  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  born  in  Suf- 
folk, took  him  into  his  fplendid  family,  which  confided  of  one 
earl,  nine  barons,  and  about  1000  knights,  gentlemen,  and  in-' 
ferior  officers.  He  ferved  the  cardinal  as  gentleman  ufher,  an«l 
was  admitted  into  more  intimacy  with  him  than  any  other  fer- 
vant,  and  therefore  would  not  defert  him  in  his  fall ;  but  was  ' 
one  of  the  few  who  (luck  clofe  to  him  when  he  had  neither  , 
office  nor  falary  to  beitow.  This  fingular  fidelity,  joined  to  his  . 
abilities,  recommended  him  to  his  fcvereign,  who  received  him" 
-into  his  own  family  and  fervice.  In  1540  he  was  appointed  ongj  ' 
of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentation,  and  foon  after  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  feveral  lordfhips  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 
In  1546  he  was  made  treafurer  of  the  chamber  to  his  majefty, 
had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him,  and  was  foon 
after  fworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  continued  to  enjoy  both 
thefe  honours  during  1  1  years  ;  which  time  his  eftate  was  much 
increafed  by  grants  from  Edward  VI.  in  feven  different  coun- 
ties ;  nor  docs  it  appear  that  he  was  in  lefs  credit  or  favour  with 
queen  Mary,  under  whofe  reign  he  died  in  1557.  He  married 
three  wives.  His  third  and  lad,  who  fnrvived  him,  was  the  1 
widow  of  Robert  Barley,  efq.  and  juflly  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moft  famous  women  of  her  time.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Hardvvick  of  Hard  wick,  in  Derbyihire,  by  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Leeke,  of  Loafland  in  the  fame  county 
efq.  and  in  procefs  of  rime  became  coheirefs  of  his  fortune,  by 
the  death  of  her  brother  without  children.  "When-  fhe  was 
fcarce  14,  fhe  was  married  to  Robert  Barley  of  Barley,  in  Der 
byfhire,  efq.  a  young  gentleman  cf  a  large  eftate,  all  which 
he  fettled  abfolutely  upon  her  on  their  marriage ;  and  by  hii 
deaih  without  iffue  fhe  came  into  poffeffion  of  it  in  )  =532.  Afteil 
remaining  a  widow  about  12  years  (lie  married  Cavendifh,  bf  ■ 
whom  fhe  had  Henry  Cavendifh,  efq.  who  was  poffeffed  of  con- 

[n  j  Biog.  Brit.  an3  Kennett's  Memoirs  of  ihe  family  of  Cavendifh: 

fiderabfc 
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iderab4e  eftates  in  Derbyfhire,  but  fettled  at  Tutbury  in  StafTord- 
hire  j  William  Cavendifh  the  firft  earl  of  Devonfhire  ;  and 
Charles  Cavendifh  fettled  at  Welbeck  in  Nottinghamihire,  fa- 
her  of  William  baron  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcaftle;  and  three 
aughters  :  Frances,  who  married  fir  Henry  Pierpoint  of  Holm 
'ier  point  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  from  whom  the  dukes 
f  Kingfton  are  defcended  ;  Elizabeth,  who  efpoufed  Charles 
tuart  earl  of  Lenox,  younger  brother  to  the  father  of  James  I.; 
ndMary.  After  the  death  of  fir  William  Cavendifh,  this  wife  lady 
onfenting  to  become  a  third  time  a  wife,  married  fir  William  St. 
.owe,  captain  of  the  guard  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  large 
Hate  in  Gloucefterfhire  ;  which  in  articles  of  marriage  (he  took 
are  fhould  be  fettled  on  lfer  and  her  own  heirs,  in  default  of 
Hae  ;  and  accordingly,  having  no  child  by  him,  fhe  Jived  to 
njoy  his  whole  eftate,  excluding  as  well  his  brothers  who  were 
cirs  male,  as  his  own  female  illue  by  a  former  lady.  In  this 
lird  widowhood  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  beauty  captivated 
le  then  greateit  fubjecr.  of  the  realm,  George  Talbot,  earl  of 
hrewfbury,  whom  ihe  brought  to  terms  of  honour  and  advan- 
ige  to  herfelf  and  children  ;  for  he  not  only  yielded  to  a  con- 
derable  jointure,  but  to  an  union  of  families,  by  taking  Mary 
eryoungeir.  daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  Gilbert  his  fecond  fon, 
ad  afterwards  his  heir  ;  and  giving  the  lady  Grace,  his  youngeft 
aughter,  to  Henry  her  elded  fon.  Nov.  18,  1590,  fhe  was 
fourth  time  left,  and  to  death  continued,  a  widow.  A  change 
f  condition  that  perhaps  never  fell  to  any  one  woman  :  to  be 
>ur  times  a  happy  wife  •,  to  rife  by  every  hufjband  into  greater 
■ealth  and  higher  honours ;  to  have  an  unanimous  ifiue  by  one 
ufband  only ;  to  have  all  thofe  children  live,  and  honourably 
fpofed  of  in  her  life-time-,  and,  after  all,  to  live  17  years  a 
•idow  in  abfolute  power  and  plenty  [o]. 

Sir  William  Cavendifh  wrote  the  life  of  his  old  mafter  car- 
inal  Wo  1  fey,  and  therein  gives  him  a  verv  high  character  ;  af- 
rming  that,  in  his  judgment,  he  never  faw  the  kingdom  in 
:ttcr'obedience  and  quiet  than  during  the  time  of  his  authority, 

[o]  This  countefs  dowager  of  Shrewf-  a  malevolis  propter  fufpectam  cum  captiva 

ry  built  three  of  the  moil  elegant  fejts  regina  rami. laritatem  faepius  male  audivir," 

at  wi  re  ever  raifed  by  one  hand  within  which  is  not  to  be  imagined  true  :  however, 

e  fame  county,   Chatfworth,  Hardwick,  the  ccuntefs  carried  herfelf  to  the  queen 

d  Oldcotes.      At  Hardwick  fhe  left  the  and  the  earl  herhufba:id,\\itli  all  becoming 

tient  feat  of  her  family  ltanJii.g  ;  where  refpeift  and  duty.      Full   of  years  and  all 

r  clumber  and  rooms  of  ltate,  wiih  her  worldly  comforts,  fhe  died  Feb.  i  ;,  160  ', 

ms  ar.d  other  enfijiis,  arc  lliil  remaining,  and  was  buried  in  Allh  illows  church,  in 

mull  not  be  forgotten,  that  thn>  lauy  had  Derby    (where  ihe  had  founded  an  hofpital 

5  honour  to  be  Keeper  of  Mary  queen  of  for    12  poor  peoplej,   under  a   fair  tomb, 

ot>,  committed  piiloiier  to  George  eail  which  (Tie  took  care  to  erect  in  her  own 

ShrcwiLury  for    17   years.     The  earl's  hre-t.me,    and    whereon     a    remarkable? 

nph  betuys  that  he  wa»  fuipeded  of  epi:aph  was  afterwards  inferred. — Ken- 

'..iliirity  vsith  his  loyal  prile;.crv  "  Quod  i;ctt's  Mem.  ' 
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or  juftice  better  adminiftered.  After  this  life  had  remained  long 
in  manufcript,  it  was  printed  in  1667,  and  reprinted  in  iycft, 
with  fome  variation  in  the  title.  The  original  MS  was  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Kingfton  ;  fuppofed  to 
be  given  by  the  author  to  his  daughter,  who  married  into  that 
family. 

CAVENDISH   (William),    duke  fof  Newcaftle,  fon  of  fir 
Charles  Cavendifh,  youngeft  fon  of  fir  William  Cavendifh,  by 
Catherine  daughter  of  Cuthbert  lord  Ogle,  was  born  in  J  592. 
He  had  uncommon  abilities,  and  they  were  cultivated  with  much 
care.     He  appeared  at  the  court  of  James  I.  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  graceful  perfoh  and  great  elegance  of  manners •,  and 
was  quickly  difiinguifhed  by  the  king's  favour.     In  1610  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales;  and,  in  1620,  created  baron  Ogle,  and.vifcount  Mans- 
field.    In  the  third  year  of  Charles  I.  he  was  created  baron  Ca- 
vendifh of  Bolefover,  and  earl  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.     The 
favours  of  his  prince  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  Buckingham, 
which  however  could  not  fupplanthim.     In  1638  the  king  choie 
him  to  be  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 
In  1639,  when  the  king  fet  out  to  command  the  army  which  the 
troubles  of  the  north  had  forced  him  to  afTemble,  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  earl  at  Welbeck ;  who  alfo  not  only  contributed 
io,oool.  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  but 
raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  confifting  of  about  200  knights  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  ferved  at  their  own  chai-ge,  and  were  commanded 
by  himfelf.     He  was  conftantly  zealous  and  active  in  the  king's 
fervice,  till  after  the  battle   of  Marfton  Moor,  July  2,   1644; 
when,  feeing  the  king's  affairs  totally  defperate,  he   made   the 
beft  of  his  way  to  Scarborough,  and  there,  with  a  few  of  his 
principal  officers,  took  fhipping  for  Hamburgh,  where  he  arrived 
July  8.     After  flaying  about  fix  months  at  Hamburgh,  he  went 
by  fea  to  Amfterdam,  thence  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  refided  many  years  in  extreme  penury,  with  this 
aggravation,  that  his  enemieswere  not  only  pofieiling,  but  ruining 
his  eftate.     Yet  it  is  faid  that  his  fpirit  was  unbroken,  and  that 
his  forefight  preferved  him  from  defpair.     He  had  predicted  the 
civil  war  before  it  began,  and  he  foretold  the  refloration   as  an 
infallible  event,  even  when  Cromwell  was  in  the  height  of  bis 
fuccefs,    in   a  book  which  he   then   wrote,    and    addreffed   to 
Charles  II.  called  "  a  treatife  on  government  and  the  intereft  of 
Great-Britain  with  refpecl:  to  the  other  powers  of  hurope." 

He  returned  with  the  king  at  the  reftoration.  He  was  foon 
after  conftituted  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  counties  north  of 
Trent,  and  created  earl  of  Ogle,  and  duke  of  Newcaftle.  From 
this  time  his  life  was  retired,  and  he  indulged  his  natural  difp  )- 
fition  in  literary  purfuits.      Some  part  of  his  time  he  employed 

in 
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in  repairing  his  eftate;  fome  part  in  breaking  and  managing 
horfes,  and  the  reft  in  ftudy  and  compofition.  He  wrote  the 
celebrated  treatife  on  Horfemanfhip,  of  which  a  moft  elegant 
edition  was  a  few  years  ago  printed  in  this  kingdom.  Many 
poems,  except  thofe  preferved  among  the  poetry  of  his  duchefs, 
are  loft :  and  four  comedies ;  the  country  Captain,  Variety, 
the  humourous  Lovers,  and  the  triumphant  Widow,  or  medley 
of  Humours.  The  humorous  Lovers  was  a&ed  with  great ap- 
plaufe  in  1677,  a°d  Shad  well  transcribed  great  part  of  the 
triumphant  Widow  into  his  Bury  Fair.  As  the  duke  was  a  fcholar 
and  a  genius,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  wit.  £>en 
Jonfon  was  one  of  his  firft  favourites ;  a  poet,  fir  William  Da- 
venant,  was  his  lieutenant-general ;  parfon  Hudfon,  an  able 
divine,  was  his  fcout-mafter ;  and  Chillingwovth  his  engineer. 
He  died  on  Chriftmas-dav,  1676,  in  his  84th  year.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  had  ifl'ue  only  by  his  firft  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  William  Ballet,  of  Blore  in  btaf- 
fordlhire,  efq.  widow  of  the  hon.  Henry  Howard,  younger  fon 
to  Thomas  earl  of  Suffolk  •,  by  whom  he  had  three  fons,  and 
as  many  daughters.  His  fecond  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Lucas,  of  Colchefter,  efq.  filter  to  lord  Lucas,  and 
to  the  famous  fir  Charles  Lucas,  whofe  unfortunate  end  is  well 
known.  She  was  the  conftant  companion  of  his  exile  abroad, 
and  of  his  retirement  at  home.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  wit, 
and  fome  learning ;  for  befides  the  life  of  the  duke,  and  her 
own,  fhe  wrote  a  great  number  of  folio  volumes,  and  publifhed 
26  plays,  in  feveral  of  which  there  are  fcenes  and  fongs  written 
by  the  duke.  She  lies  buried  with  him  iri  Weftminfter-abbey. 
'J  he  duke's  titles  defcended  to  his  fon  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle,  who 
dying  without  iffue  July  26,  160  r,  the  title  of  Newcaftle  in  the 
line  of  Cavendiih  became  extinct ;  he  being  the  laft  heir-male 
of  this  family. 

CAVENDISH  (William),  the  firft  duke  of  Devonshire, 
was  born  Jan.  25,  1640.  He  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Kiliigrew,  afterwards  mafter  of  the  Savoy.  In 
166  i  he  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  county  of  Derby,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  the  long  parliament  till  its  diflblution. 
Sept.  21,  1663,  he  was  created  M.  A.  by  the  fpecial  command 
of  the  chancellor.  In  1665  he  went  a  volunteer  on  board  the 
fleet  under  the  duke  of  York.  In  16^9  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Montague  in  his  embafly  to  FrVice;  and  being  accidentally  at 
the  opera  in  Paris,  three  officers  of  the  french  king's  guard,  in- 
toxicated with  liquor,  came  upon  the  ftage,  and  one  of  them 
coming  up  to  him  with  a  very  infuking  queftion,  he  gave  him  a 
fevere  blow  on  the  face;  upon  which  they  all  drew,  and  pufhed 
hard  upon  him.  He  fet  his  back  against  one  of  the  fcenes,  and 
made  a  (tout  defence,  receiving  feveral  wounds  ;  till  a  fturdy 
5  Swifs, 
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Swifs,  belonging  to  the  ambaffador  Montague,  caught  him  up 
in  his  arms,  and  threw  him  over  the  flage  into  the  pit.  In  his 
fall  one  of  his  arms  catched  upon  an  iron  fpike,  which  iore  out 
the  fleih.  The  three  affailants  were,  by  the  king's  command, 
lent  to  prifun,  and  not  releafed  but  by  his  interccffion.  In  1077 
he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  a  vigorous 
oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  The  year  foiiowing> 
he  affiduoufly  promoted  an  enquiry  into  the  murder  of  fir  Ed- 
irmndbury  Godfrey,  and  other  particulars  of  the  popifh  plot; 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
impeachment  againft  the  treafurer  Uanby,  In  the  parliament 
which  met  in  the  fpring  of  1679,  he  again  reprefented  Derby. 
This  year  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  king's  new  privy-council  : 
but  foon  finding  that  his  attendance  at  the  board  would  be 
wholly  ineffectual,  he,  in  conjunction  with  lord  Ruffel  and 
others,  defired  leave  to  withdraw.  The  county  of  Derby  again 
elected  him  their  representative  in  that  parliament  which  met 
Oct.  21,  1690.  The  articles  of  impeachment  againft  the  chief 
juftice.  Scfoggs,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  were  carried  up  by  him  to  the  houfe  of 
lords.  When  the  king  declared  his  refolution  not  to  confent  to 
a  bill  of  evclufion,  lord  Cavendifh  made  a  motion,  that  a  bill 
might  be  brought  in  for  the  aflbciation  of  all  his  majefty's  pro- 
tectant fubjecls.  He  was  alio  one  of  thofe  who  openly  named 
the  evil  counfellors,  and  promoted  the  addrefs  to  his  majefty  to 
remove  them  from  all  offices,  and  from  his  majefty's  councils 
and  prcfence  for  ever.  He  fhewed  the  fame  fteadinefs  and  zeal 
in  the  next  parliament,  in  which  alfo  he  reprefented  Derbyfhire. 
When  parliaments  were  laid  afide,  though  he  was  as  obnoxio 
to  the  court  as  any,  he  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  and  converting 
with  hi';  noble  friends  >  but  he  condemned  a  bold  overture  which 
was  mad*3  at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  and  declared,  with  great 
earoeftnefs,  that  he  would  never  more  go  among  them.  At  the 
lord  RufJlTs  trial,  when  it  was  almoft  as  criminal  to  be  a  witnefs 
/or  him  as  to  be  hi?  accomplice,  he  dared  to  appear  to  vindicate  him 
in  the  face  of  the  court.  He  afterwards  fent  him  a  me  flage  by 
6r  James  Forbes,  that  he  would  come  and  change  clothes  with, 
him  in  the  prifon,  and  ftay  there  to  reprefent  him,  if  he  thought 
he  could  make  his  efeape.  Lord  Ruffel  was  too  generous  to 
accept  of  this  propofal.  He  profecuted  the  immediate  mur- 
derers (if  his  friend  Mr.  Thyr.ne,  to  condign  punifhment,  and 
brought  the  great  abettor  of  if5  count  Koningfmark,  to  his  trial, 
who  happened  to  be  acquitted  by  a  jury  prepoflefled,or  rather  pre- 
pared, in  favour  of  him.  Lord  Cavendifh  felt  great  indignation 
at  the  difchnrge  of  the  count,  which  he  thought  owing  to  cor- 
ruption ;  and  knowing  that  an  appeal  to  fingle  combat  was 
antk-nily  the  hit  rclortin  law  for  convicting  a  murderer,  he  ob- 
tained 
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fained  the  favour  of  a  noble  peer  to  go  in  his  name  to  count 
Koningfmark  to  charge  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  him,  and  to 
offer  to  prove  it  in  the  open  field  :  but  it  feems  that  was  a  method 
of  trial  the  count  thought  fit  to  decline.  Nov.  1684  he  became, 
by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  earl  of  Devonfhire.  In  the  reign 
of  James  lie  was  the  fame  man  in  greater  honour,  and  in  greater 
2eal  and  concern  for  his  country.  He  had  been  very  much  af- 
fronted within  the  verge  of  the  court  by  colonel  Culpepper; 
but  reftrained  his  refentment  at  the  time,  and  pardoned  him 
upon  condition  he  fhould  never  more  appear  at  Whitehall.  But, 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
colonel  was  encouraged  to  come  publicly  to  court  $  and  was 
rifing  into  fome  degree  of  favour.  The  earl  of  Devonfhire 
meeting  him  in  the  king's  prefence-chamber,  and  receiving  from 
him,  as  he  thought,  an  intuiting  look,  took  him  by  the  nofe,  led 
him  out  of  the  room,  and  gave  him  fome  difdainful  blows  with 
the  lijead  of  his  cane.  For  this  bold  acl  he  was  profecuted  in 
the  king's-bench  upon  an  information,  and  had  an  exorbitant 
fine  of  30,00c!.  impofed  upon  him  ;  and,  though  a  peer,  was 
committed  to  the  king's-bench  prifon  till  he  mould  make  pay- 
ment of  it.  He  was  never  able  to  bear  any  confinement  he 
could  break  from  ;  and  therefore  efcaped,  only  to  go  home  to 
his  feat  at  Chatfworth.  Upon  the  news  of  his  being  there,  the 
fheriffof  Derbyfhire  had  a  precept  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring 
him  with  his  pofie  to  town.  But  he  invited  the  flieriif*  in,  and 
kept  him  a  prifoner  of  honour,  till  he  had  Compounded  for  his 
own  liberty,  by  giving  bond  to  pay  the  full  fum  of  30,000!. ; 
but  the  bond  was  found  among  the  papers  of  king  James,  and 
given  up  by  king  AVilliam. 

He  was  one   of  the  earlieft  in  inviting  over  the  prince  of 
Orange  •,  and  James  II.  upon  the  firlt  alarm  from  Holland,  being 
jealous  of  him  above  any  other  peer,  endeavoured  to  draw  him 
to  court,  which  the  carl  evr.ded.     Upon   the   prince's  landing, 
he  appeared  in  arms  for  him,  and  was  afterwards  received  by 
him  with  the  higheil  marks  of  affection  and  efleem.     In  the  de- 
bates of  the  houfe  of  lords  concerning  the  throne,  he  was  very 
zealous  for  declaring  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  king  and 
queen   of  England.      Feb.  14,   1680,  he  was  admitted  one  of 
the  privy  council,  and  not  long  after,  named  lord  fteward   of 
their  majetly's  houfhold  ;  and,   April  3,    1689,  chofen  a  knight 
:  of  the  garter.     At  their  in.ijelties  coronation  he  a£r.ed  as  lord 
high  fteward  of  England  ;  and,  in  the  firlt  felfion  of  parliament 
I  afterwards,  procured  a  refoiution  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  as  to 
;  the  illegality  of  the  judgment  given  again  ft  him  in  the  former 
i  reign,  and  a  vote,  that  no  peer  ought  to  be  committed  for  non- 
payment of  a  fine  to  the  cro.vn.     Jan.   J691    he  attended  king 
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"William  to  the  congrefs  at  the  Hague,  where  he  lived  in  the 
titmoft  (late  and  magnificence  j  and  had  the  honour  to  entertain 
feveral  fovereign  princes  at  his  table,  the  king  himfelf  being  alfo 
prefent  incognito.  May  12,  1694,  he  was  created  marquis  of 
Hartington,  and  duke  of  Devonshire  j  which,  with  his  garter 
and  white  ft  aft",  the  place  of  lieutenant  and  cuftos  rotulcrum  of 
the  county  of  Derby,  and  jufticefhip  in  eyre,  was  as  much 
honour  as  an  englifh  fubjeft  could  enjoy.  After  the  queen's 
death,  when  the  king's  abience  made  the  appointment  of  regents 
neceffary,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  juftices  for  feven  fucceffive 
years ;  an  honour  which  no  other  temporal  peer  enjoyed. 

In  the  cafe  of  fir  John  Fenwick,  though  he  had  a  conviction 
of  his  guilt,  yet  he  was  fo  averfe  to  any  extraordinary  judicial 
proceedings,  that  he  oppofed  the  bill,  as  he  did  likewife  another 
bill  for  the  refumption  of  the  forfeited  cftates  in  Ireland.  At  the 
acceflion  oi  queen  Anne,  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  offices. 
April  1705  he  attended  her  majefty  to  Cambridge,  and  was 
there  created  LL.D.  In  1  706,  himfelf  and  his  fon  the  marquis  of 
Hartington  were  in  the  number  of  englifh  peers  appointed  com- 
miffioners  for  concluding  an  union  with  Scotland  •,  this  was  the 
Ja-ft  of  his  public  employments.  He  died  Auguft  18,  1707.  His 
mien  and  aipe£t  were  engaging  and  commanding  :  his  addrefs  and 
converfation  civil  and  courteous  in  the  higheft  degree.  He  judged 
rjght  in  the  fuprenie  court ;  and  on  any  important  affair  his 
fpeeches  were  fmooth  and  weighty.  As  a  ftatefman,  his  whole 
deportment  came  up  to  his  noble  birth  andhis  eminent  nations; 
}v>r  did  he  want  any  of  what  the  world  call  accomplifhments. 
He  had  a  great  fkiU  in  languages  ;  and  read  the  roman  author 
with  great  attention  :  Tacitus  was  his  favourite.  He  was  a  tru 
judge  of  hiftorv,  a  critic  in  poetry,  and  had  a  line  hand  in  mufic 
He  had  an  elegant  tafte  in  painting,  and  all  politer  arts  ;  and  in 
architecture  in  particular,  a  genius,  fkill,  and  experience  beyond 
any  one  perfon  of  his  age  •,  his  houle  at  Chatfworth  being  a  mo- 
nument of  beauty  and  magnificence  that  perhaps  is  not  exceeded 
bv  any  palace  in  Europe.  His  grace's  genius  for  poetry  fhewed 
itfelf  particularly  in  two  pieces  that  are  publifhed,  and  are  al- 
lowed by  the  critics  to  be  written  with  equal  fpirit,  dignity,  and 
delicacy.  1.  An  ode  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  2.  An  al- 
luiion  to  the  bifhop  of  Cambray's  fupplement  to  Homer.  He 
married  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  James  duke  of  Ormond,  by 
whom  he  had  three  Ions  and  a  daughter. 

CAULIAC  (Gui  de),  an  anatomical  author  of  France,  and 
ftudied  at  Montpellier  under  Raymond.  He  was  phyfician  to 
the  popes  Clement  VI.  and  Urban  V.  He  flourifhed  in  the 
year  1363,  at  which  time  he  publifhed  a  muchefteemed  body  of 
iut;  ery,  undeT  the  title  of  Chirurgicu  traclatus  ieptera  cum  an- 

tidoturio 
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•ifdotario,  printed  Venet.  1490,  and  often  fince.  It  is  to  this 
phyhcian  we  owe  the  defcription  of  the  terrible  plague  which  in 
J34S  deftroyed  a  fourth  of  the  human  race. 

CAUSSIN   (Nicholas),  a  french  jefuit,  and  confeflbr  to 
Lewis  XIII.  was  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne  1580,  and  en- 
tered into  the  order  of  jefuits  when  he  was   26  years  of  age. 
He  taught  rhetoric  in  feveral  of  their  colleges  ;  and  afterwards, 
began  to  preach,  by  which  he  gained  very  great  reputation.    He 
increafed  this  reputation  by  publifhing  books  ;  and  in  time  was 
preferred  to  be  confeiibr  to  the  king.     But  lie  did  not  difcharge 
this  office  to  the  fatisfaction  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he 
difcharged  it  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  every  honeft  man  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  furprifmg  that  he  came  at  length  to  be  removed. 
A  little  before   his  death,  he  is  laid  to  have  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  a  friend  fome  original  letters  ;  from  fiiort   extracts  of 
which,  iince  publilhed,  it  appears  that  he  fell  into  difgrace,  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  reveal  fome  things  which  he  knew  by  the 
king's  confeiTion  •,  nor  even  take  advice  of  his  fuperiors,  how  he 
was  to  behave  himfelf  in  the  direction  of  the  king's  confeience, 
when  he  could  not  do  it  without  breaking  through  the  laws  of 
ccnfeiTion.     There  are  alio  fome  hints  in  the   fame  extracts, 
which  fhew,  that  he  did  not  approve  Lewis  XIII's  conduct  to- 
wards the  queen  his  mother  ;  and  there  is  a  probability  that  he 
caballed  to  get  Richelieu  removed.     If  we  may  believe  the  abbe 
Siri  in  his  memoirs,  this  jefuit,  in  his  private  converfations  with 
the  king,  infilled  upon  the  cardinal's  removal,  for  the  four  follow- 
ing reaibns :  1.  Becaufe  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  was 
baniihed.    2.  Becaufe  he  left  Lewis  only  the  empty  name  of 
king.    3.  Becaufe  he  opprefTed  die  nation.    4.  Becaufe  he  power- 
fully aihfted   the  proteftants  to  the   prejudice  of  the  catholic 
church.    According  to  this  author,  he  even  engaged  to  maintain 
thefe  four  articles  againft  the  cardinal  in  the  king's  prefence  ; 
and  he  offered  the  cardinal's  place  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme. 
This  plot  was  the  occafion  of  his  difgrace,  according  to  the  abbe 
Siri.    Others  have  alTerted,  that  the  queen-mother  obliged  him 
to  leave  Paris,  to  gratify  cardinal  Mazarine,  whom  he  had  dif- 
pleafed-,  and  that  his  difgrace  was  occasioned  by  his  latin  piece 
concerning  the  kingdom  and  houfe  of  God,  published  in  i6";o, 
in  which  he  had  freely  fpoken  of  the  qualities  with  which  princes 
ought  to  be  adorned.     But,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  employment,  and  banifhed  to  a  city 
of  Lower  Britanny.     He  got  leave  to  return  to  Paris  after  the 
cardinal's  death,  and  died  there  in  the  convent  of  the  jefuits, 
July  165  r. 

None  of  his  works  did  him  more  honour  than  that  which  he 
intituled,  La  cour  fainte.     It  has  bsen  printed  a  great  many 

times, 
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times,  and  tranflated  into  latin,  italian,  fpanifh,  porfugtiefe 
jrerman,  and  englifh.  He  publifhed  feveral  other  books  both  ii 
latin  and  french  \  and  his  book  Dc  facra  &  profana  eloquenti; 
is  well  known  by  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it  here  it 
England.  There  is  a  ftrangc  fingularity  related  of  father  Cauffin 
by  one  of  his  elogifts,  which  we  mult  not  omit  to  mention.  Hi 
had,  it  is  faid,  a  very  extraordinary  iympathy  with  the  heavens, 
efpecially  with  the  fun,  which  he  called  his  liar ;  and  which  hac 
very  remarkable  effects  both  upon  his  body  and  mind,  accord- 
ing as  it  was  more  ox*  lefs  diftant,  or  as  it  ihined  bright  or  was 
covered  with  clouds.  The  effects  of  the  fun  upon  him  were  not 
transient,  but  appeared  cenftantly  by  the  fparkling  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  lively  colour  of  his  face,  in  which  there  was  fomethin^ 
that  made  a  very  Itrong  imprefiion  upon  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Cauflin,  when  very  young,  attended  father  Gonteri,  a  famous 
preacher  of  his  time,  to  court,  and  there  that  king  obferved  hin 
very  attentively.  He  had  never  feen  h&n  before,  nor  heard  of 
him  ;.  but  as  foon  as  he  perceived  him,  he  went  to  him,  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  treated  him  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  that 
Cauflin  was  as  much  aihamed  as  the  by-ftanders  were  aftonifhed. 
But  the  king  faid,  that  he  had  diftinguifhed  this  youth  amonj 
the  crowd,  and  expected  that  he  would  ferv.e  him  and  his  famil) 
very  faithfully.  Then,  turning  to  father  Gonteri,  he  fpoke  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Father,  you  have  here  an  attendant,  who,  if  I 
am  not  miftaken,  will  become  in  time  one  of  the  greateft  orna- 
ments of  your  fociety.'' 

CAVVTON  (Thomas),  the  Ton  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cawton, 
rniniller  of  St.  Bartholomew  behind  the  Exchange,  was  born  at 
Colcheiter,  and  received  his  education  in  Morton  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  hebrew  Lmguage. 
In  1650  he  was  obliged  to  feek  flicker  in  Holland,  having 
incurred  the  fufpicion  of  fome  concern  in  the  plot  of  which 
Mr.  Love  was  accufed.  Returning  to  England  in  1660,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A-  in  ivlerton  college  •■,  but,  refufing  ■ 
to  comply  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  he  was  difqualified  from 
holding  any  employment  in  the  church.  Upon  which,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  fir  Anthony  Irby's  family  in  We!hninfter,  with 
whom  he  continued  till  1665,  when  the  plague  forced  him  to 
retire  to  Bolton  in  Lincoln fhire.  But  the  air  of  the  place  not 
agreeing  with  him,  he  came  back  to  Weftminftev,  where  he 
formed  a  congregation,  to  whom  he  preached  till  his  death, 
brought  on  by  a  confumption  in  1677,  at  the  age  of  about  40. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  his  father,  and  a  diflertation  on  the  hebrew 
language.  After  his  death,  in  1680,  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  Veai 
and  Mr.  Adams,  a  treatife  on  divine  Providence,  with  brief 
memoirs  of  the  author. 
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CAX TON  (William),  the  firft  who  introduced  the  art  of* 
printing  into  England  [p],  was  born  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  (who  died  in  1412)  in  the  "Weald,  or  woody 
part  of  Kent.     He  was  inilructed  at  home  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing ;  in  which,  confulering  the  times,  he  arrived  to  considerable 
proficiency.     He  afterwards  attained  fome  knowledge  of  both 
latin  and  trench.     Being  about  fifteen,  he  was  put  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Robert  Large,  a  mercer,  who,  after  having  been  fherifFand 
mayor  of  London,   died  in  1441,  leaving  by  will  34  marks  to 
his  apprentice  William  Caxton  -,   a  confiderable  legacy  in  thofe- 
days,  and  an  early  teftimony  of  Caxton's  good  behaviour  and 
integrity.    Caxton  went  abroad  to  fettle,  the  fame  year  that  his 
mailer  died,  and  was  emrufted  by.  the.  mercers  company  to  be 
their  agent  or  factor,  in  Holland,  Zealand,  Flanders,  &c.     In 
J  464  a  commilTion  was  granted  to  him  and  Richard  Whetehill, 
efq.  by  Edward  IV.  to  continue  and  confirm  the  treaty  of  trade 
and  commerce  between   his  majeity  and  Philip  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  or,  if  they  found  it  neceffary,  to  make  a  new  one.  They 
are  ftyled,  in  the  commiilion,  ambaifadors  and  fpecial  deputies- 
A  marriage  was  concluded  in  July  1408,  between  the  king's 
filler,  lady  Margaret  of  "York,  and  the  duke's  foil  Charles,  he 
-being  then  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  when  the  lady  arrived  at  the 
duke's  court  at  Bruges,  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  of  her  re- 
tinue.    He  was  either  now  one  of  her  houlhold,  or  held  fome 
conftant  poll  or  office  under  her  ;  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  he  re- 
ceived of  her  a  yearly  fee  or  falary,  befides  many  other  good  and 
great  benefits.    Being  more  expert  than  mod  others  in  penma«- 
fhip  and  languages,  it  is  highly  probable  th.it  he  was  employed 
by  the  duchefs  in  fome  literary  way.     As  foon  as  he  had  ac- 
quired the  rnyitery  of  the  new  invention  of  printing,  which  he 
did  not  accomplish,  he  fays  himfelf,  without  great  exj)ence,  he 
was  employed  by  her,  in  tranflating  out  of  french  V  large  vo- 
lume, and  afterwards  in  printing  it.     It  appeared  under  the  title 
of  "    The  Recuyeli  of  the  hiftory  of  Troy  i"  and  is  the  firft  book 
we  now  know  of,  that  was  printed  in  the  englifh  tongue.     In 
the  title-page  we  read  as  follows :  "  The  recuyeli  of  the  hif- 
torys  of  Troye  :  compofed  dnd  driven  out  of  dyverce  bookes  of 
latyn,into  frensihe,by  the  right  venerable  psrfone,  and  worfhip- 
full  man  Raoul  le  Feuie,  pretit,  and  chapelayn  unto  the  right 
noble  gloryous  and  myghiy  prynce  in  his  tyme,  Philip  due  of 
Bourgoyne,  of  Lraband,  &c.  in  the  yeare  of  the  incarnacion  of 
our  Lord  God  a  thoufand  four  hundred  fixty  and  foure,  and 

[p]  Since  this  article  tvas  written  it  has  fo  that  Cixtan  may  ftill  enjoy  the  hono'ar 

been  proved  heyonJ  a  doubt,  thst  Corlellis  of  introducing  the  art  in  itsprefent  im- 

wjs   sn   earlier  printer  in   England   tian  proved   itate  of  fufile    types.     Origin   of 

Caxton.     The   productions   of  Corfe'.U;,  Printir.g,  by  Bowyei  and  N.chols,  17*6, 

Juvirsver,  were  with  types  cut  in   weed ;  8ve. 
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tranflated  and  drawen  out  of  the  frensfhe  into  englifh,  byWil- 
lyam  Caxton  mercer  of  the  cyte  of  London,  at  the  commande- 
ment  of  the  right  hye  myghty  and  vertuofe  princefs  his  re- 
doubtyd  lady  Margarete,  by  the  grace  of  God  duchefie  of  Bur- 
goyne,  &c  which  fayd  tranllation  and  worke  was  begonne  in 
Brugis  in  the  countere  of  Flaunders,  the  fyrft  day  of  Marche, 
the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  faid  Lord  God,  a  thoufand 
foure  hondred  fixty  and  eight,  and  ended  and  fynyfhed  in  the 
holy  cyte  of  Colen,  the  xix  day  of  Septembre  the  yeare  of  our 
fayd  Lord  God,  a  thoufand  foure  hondred  fixty  and  enleven." 
Caxton,  then,  finiihed  this  work  in  1471  ;  but  it  does  not  now 
appear,  that  the  art  of  printing  was  pratYifed  by  him  in  Eng- 
land till  about  three  years  after.  Dr.  Middleton  obferves, 
that  all  our  writers  before  the  reftoration,  who  mention  the 
introduction  of  the  art  amongft  us,  give  him  the  credit  of  it, 
without  any  contradiction,  or  variation.  The  doctor  has  alfo 
taken  notice  of  a  paflage  in  the  end  of  the  third  book  of  Cax- 
ton's  "  Recuyell,  or  gadrying  together  of  the  hiftories  of  Troy," 
printed  without  a  date  in  fob  which  amounts  in  a  manner  to  a  ' 
direct  teftimony  of  it.  "  Thus  end  I  this  boke,  &c.  and  for  as 
moche  as  in  wryting  of  the  fame,  my  penne  is  worn,  myn  hande 
wery,  and  myn  even  demmed  with  overmoch  lokyng  on  the 
white  paper — and  that  age  creepeth  on  me  dayly — and  alfo  be- 
caufe  I  have  promyfid  to  dyverce  gencilmen  and  to  many  frends 
to  addreffe  to  hem  as  haftely  as  I  might  this  fayd  boke,  therefor 
I  have  pradtyled  and  lerned  at  my  grete  charge  and  difpenfe  to 
ordeyne  this  fayd  boke  in  prynte  after  the  maner  and  forme  as 
ye  may  here  fee,  and  is  not  wreton  with  penne  and  ynke  as 
other  bokes  ben,  to  thende  that  every  man  may  have  them  att- 
ones,  for  all  the  bokes  of  this  ftorye,  named  the  Recuyell  of 
the  hiftoryes  of  Troyes,  thus  emprynted  as  ye  here  fee,  were 
begoone  in  oon  day  and  alfo  fihilh  in  oon  day,  &c."  By  the  ; 
edition  cf  the  "  Game  of  Chefs,"  dated  in  1474,  Caxton  ap 
pears  to  have  been  then  fettled  in  England  j  and  this  book  is  al 
lowed  rjy  all  the  typographical  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the 
fir  ft  fpecimen  of  the  art  among  us ;  and  as  fuch  has"  been  f< 
valued,  that  it  is  faid  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  for  a  fair  cop 
thereof,  which  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Granger,  prefented  him 
with  a  purfe  of  40  guineas.  The  title  is  as  follows.  "  The  gam 
and  play  of  the  chelle  •,  in  which  thauctorities,  didtes,  and  ftorye 
of  auncient  doctours,  philosophers,  poetes,  and  of  other  wyfj 
men  ben  recounted  and  applied  unto  the  moralitie  of  the  publiqu 
wele,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  comyn  people.  Tranflate- 
out  of  frenfh  and  emprynted  by  William  Caxton,  fynyfhid  0 
the  laft  day  of  Marche  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God  a  thoufand 
foure  hondred  and  lxxiiii."  The  next  performance  of  Caxton 
of  which  the  date  is  aicertained,  is  "  The  diites  and  fayengis 
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'  the  Philofophers,  tranflated  out  of  Frenfh  by  Antone  erle 
yvyres  lord  Seerles,  emprynted  by  William  Caxton  at  Weit- 
eftre  1477."  It  confifts  of  75  leaves,  and  contains  the  fayings 
"Sedechias,  Homer,  Solon,  Hippocrates,  Pythagoras,  Diogenes, 
>crates,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  Seneca,  St.  Gre- 
jry,  Galen,  and  fome  others.  At  the  end  of  the  tranflation, 
.ere  is  a  remarkable  chapter  added,  of  three  leaves  (which  con- 
udes  the  whole  volume)  written  by  "William  Caxton,  or  the 
irl  in  his  name  ;  containing  a  tranflation  from  the  french,  of 
tofe  farcafms  of  Socrates,  againft  the  fair  fex,  which  the  noble 
anflator  of  the  reft  had  purpoiely  palled  over,  in  the  proper 
aces,  under  the  chapter  of  that  philofopher.  Caxton  printed 
veral  other  pieces,  either  of  his  own  compofition,  or  tranf- 
ted  by  him.  His  laft  work  was  a  tranflation  from  the  french 
I "  The  holy  Lives  of  the  Fathers  Hermits  living  in  the  De- 
rts ;"  and  we  are  informed  by  "Wynkin  de  Worde,  that  he 
lifhed  his  life  and  tranflation  together,  on  the  fame  day,  in 
491.  Dr.  Middleton  obferves,  that  whoever  turns  over  his 
rinted  works,  muft  contract  a  refpect  for  him,  and  be  con- 
need  that  he  preferved  the  fame  character  through  life,  of  an 
Diieft,  modert  man,  greatly  induftrious  to  do  good  to  his  coun- 
y,  to  the  belt  of  his  abilities,  by  fpreading  among  the  people 
ch  books  as  he  thought  ufeful  to  religion  and  good  manners  1 
hich  were  chiefly  tranflated  from  the  french. 

CAYLUS  (count  de\  a  french  writer,  born  at  Paris  in 
192.  He  entered  young  into  military  fervice,  and  diftinguifhed 
iimfelf  in  Catalonia,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Fribourg.  After  the 
*ace  of  Raftad,  he  went  to  Italy,  then  to  the  Levant  j  and 
fited  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephefus.  He  returned 
I  France  in  if  17,  but  made  fome  voyages  afterwards.  Become 
ked  and  fettled,  he  cultivated  nuific  and  painting;  and  alfo 
[mipofed  fome  works,  the  chief  of  which  is,  "  Recueil  d'anti- 
aitss  egyptienncs,  etrufques,  grecques,  romaines,  St  gauloifes," 

torn.  4to.  1752-67.    He  died  however  in  1765,  before  the  lad 
|irt  of  the  work  was  published.   He  was  a  great  friend  and  pror 
Ictor  of  learning  and  the  fciences. 
I  CEBA  (Ansaldo),  a  politician,  hiftoriau,  orator,  and  poet 

Genoa  at  the  beginning  of  the  xviith  century,  publifhed  fe- 
pal  tracts  in  each  of  thefe  departments.  The  Italians  attach 
me  value  to  his  treatife  on  epic  poetry  :  but  he  acquired  re- 
lation chiefly  bv  his  tragedies  ;  the  molt  elleemed  of  which 
e  his  Twins  of  Capua,  and  his  Alcippus.  The  marquis  Maffei 
is  pronounced  them  deferving  of  being  inferted  in  the  collec- 
>n  of  the  belt  italian  tragedies,  printed  at  Verona   in  1723, 

vols.  8vo.  This  poet  died  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  58.  He  had 
lore  wit  than  difvernment ;  at  leaft,  if  we  may  judge  from  Ins 
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epic  poem,  intituled  Efther,  which  he  has  fluffed  with  fables 
unworthy  of  the  fubje£t. 

CiiBES,  the  author  of  a  little  beautiful  grecian  remain,  in- 
tituled, A  picture  of  human  Life.    The  piece  is  mentioned  by  ' 
fome  of  the  ancient  writers,  by  Lucian,  Diog.  Laertius,  Tertul-  ! 
lian,  and  Suidas  :   but  of  Cebes  himfelf  we  have  no  account, ' 
fave  that  he  is  once  mentioned  by  Plato,  and  once  by  Xenophon. 
The  former  fays  of  him,  in  his  Phaedo,  that  he  was  a  fagacious 
inveftigator  of  truth,  and  never  aflented  without  the  mod  con- 
vincing reafons  :  the  latter,  in  his  Memorabilia,  ranks  hirn  among 
the  few  intimates  of  feocrates,  who  excelled  the  reft  in  the  in- 
nocency  of  their  lives.     Cebes's  Tabula  is  ufually  printed  with 
Epictetus's  Manuale. 

CECIL  (William  lord  Burleigh),  fon  of  Richard  Cecil,  i 
groom  of  the  robes,  and  yeoman  of  the  wardrobes,  was  born  at  \ 
Bourn  in  Lincclnfhire,  in  1521  ;  and  having  been  educated  at  1 
the  grammar-fchool  there,  feut  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cam-  t 
bridge  ;  where,  in  his  20th  year,  he  married  a  filter  of  fir  John  "- 
Cheek,  tutor  to  Edward  VI.     He  removed  from  Cambridge  to  ( 
Gray's  inn,  being  defigned  for  the  bar;  and,  when  his  firft  wife  ! 
died,  he  married  a  daughter  of  fir  Anthony  Cook,  Edward's 
fchool-malter.   This  lady  was  well  verfed  in  the  greek  and  latin :' 
tongues,  and  both  of  his  wives  were  defcended  from  two  of; 
the  greateft  fcholars  of  the  age.     His  relation  to  thefe  gentle- 
men  rather  advanced  than  hindered  his  learning  ;  and  he  ap-  I 
plied  himfelf  to  the  law  with  fuch  induftry,  that  he  foon  be-;; 
came  eminent  in  his  profeffion.    When  the  duke  of  Somerfet  . 
was  chofen  proteclor  to  his  nephew   Edward,  he   took   Cecil-: 
into  his  family,  and   made  him  mafter  of  requefts,    the  firft 
who  bore  that  title  in  England  ;  in  the  2d  year  of  that  king"s.: 
reign,  cuftos  brevium  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  in  the  3d, ::: 
cullos  rotulorum  of  Lincolnfhire ;  in  the  5th,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fecretaries  of  ftate.     He  was  alfo  knighted,  fworn  of  the 
privy  council,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  garter.     By  fome! 
writers  he  is  charged  with  ingratitude  to  this  munificent  patron.  1 
and  faid  to  have  been  concerned  in  his  fall.    The  duke  of  So- 
merfet fent  for  him,  before  he  was  apprehended,  and  told  him,; 
he  doubted  of  fome  ill  meaning  againft  him.     Cecil  replied,  lit 
he  were  not  in  fault,  he  might  truft  to  his  innocence:   if  he  I 
were,  he  had  nothing  to  fay,  but  to  lament  him.  When  the  kitig^ 
died,  he  was  one  of  the  privy  counfellors  who  declared  for  lady  t 
Jane  Grey;  yet  queen  Mary  never  refented  it  farther  than  by 
difmifiing  him  from  his  offices  ;   and,  towards  the  end  of  hei 
reign,  fhe  often  confulted  him.    lie  kept  fair  with  her  minifters. 
and  was  much  refpedled  by  cardinal  Pole,  bifhop  Tonftall,  anc 
fir  Wii  1  ui  Peters,  zealous  papiits,  for  his  great  wifdom.    El'za^ 
beth,  on  her  ncceffion,  added  to  her  catholic  counfellors  eigh 
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•Oteftants.  Among  thefe  was  fir  William  Cecil,  whom  fhe  admit- 
d  again  to  his  place  of  fecretary  of  (late,  and  made  him  matter 

the  court  of  Wards.  He  was  foon  after  unanimoufly  chofen 
'  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  to  be  their  chancellor,  which 
Rce  had  been  vacant  ever  fince  the  death  of  cardinal  Pole.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  firft  parliament  the  queen  held,  and  of  all 
e  following  parliaments  till  1 57 1 ,  when  he  was  created  baron 

Burleigh.  When  age  and  diftempers  began  to  wafte  him,  he 
fired  of  her  majefty  to  lay  down  his  offices  ;  on  which  fhe  vi- 
ed and  comforted  him,  and  continued  to  do  fo  during  his  laft 
knefs.  But  his  difeafe,  old  age,  was  fuch  as  no  remedies  could 
re;  and,  Aug.  1598,  he  quietly  departed  this  life,  in  his  78th 
ar.  He  left  one  fon  by  his  firft,  and  one  by  his  fecond  wife ; 
lich  have  fince  branched  out  into  two  noble  families.  He  held 
;  office  of  lord  high-treafurer  of  England  27  years;  and  though 

detefted  to  raile  an  eftate  by  bafe  and  corrupt  means,  yet 

increafed  his  own  and  the  public  treafury  by  induftry  and 
igality.  He  fuffered  nothing  to  be  fpent  but  for  the  queen's 
nour,  the  defence  of  her  realms,  and  the  relief  of  her  allies. 
:  looked  ftrictly,  yet  not  over  rigidly,  to  the  farmers  of  the 
blic  revenues.  He  ufed  to  fay,  he  never  liked  that  the  trea- 
y  fhould,  like  the  fpleen,  grow  too  great,  whilft  the  reft  of 
:  members  languifhed  and  pined  away  ;  and  thought  nothing 

the  prince's  profit,  which  is  not  for  his  honour  [pj. 
CEDRENUS  (George),  a  grecian  monk,  lived  in  the  xith 
:,  and  wrote  annals,  or  an  abridged  hiflory,  from  the  begin- 
ig  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Comnenus  emperor  of 
nftantinople,  who  fucceeded  Michael  IV.  in  1057.  'This  work 
10  more  than  an  extract  from  feveral  hiftorians,  and  chiefly 
m  Georgius  Syncellus,  whofe  chronology  he  has  followed 
m  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Dioclefian.    Theophanes  is 

>]  As  to  his  writings,  he  is  reckoned  by  pamphiet  in   defence  of  the  punifhments 

.ingfhtrd  amongtt  the  hittorians  of  the  inflicted  upon  the  roman  catholics,  in  the 

ifh  nation.     He  wrote  two  poems  in  reign  of  queen   Elizabeth,   intituled,  The 

,  on  the  death  of  Margaret  Nevil,  lady  execution  of  juftice  in  England,  for  main- 

ie   bedchamber  to  queen   Catharine,  tenance    of   public    and   chriftian    peace, 

y  were  printed   among  the  Carmina  againtf  certain  ftirrers  of  feditions  and  ad- 

jIc  fratrum,  I  552,  4to.    A  latin  poem  herents  to  the  traytors  and  enemies  of  the 

lemory  of  Thomas  Chaloner,  knight,  realm,   without  any   perfecution  of  them 

eface  to  queen  Catharine's  book,  in-  for  <]ueftions  of  religion,  as  is  lalfely  re- 

;d,   Lamentation  of  a  Sinner,    1  ^4^,  ported,  Sec.  1583,  2d  edition. 
o.    Precepts  or  directions  for  the  well-  He  drew  up  alfo  a  great  number  of  pe- 

ring  and  carriage  of  a  man's  life,  1637.  digrees,   fome  of  which  are   preferved   in 

.Cat.  vol.  ii.  p- 755.    Meditations  on  the  library  at  Lambeth,  particularly  the 

eath  of  his  lady.    A  meditation  on  the  genealogies  ot  the  king,  of  England,  from 

of  England  during  the  reign  of  queen  William  the   Conqueror   to  Edward  IV. 

ibeth.  of    queen    Anne   Bulien,   and    of   fevers! 

:  wrote  anfwers  to  many  libels  againit  princely  Loufes  in  Germany, 
ueen  and  government,  tome  ot  which,         A  coilet^ion  of  his  ft.ite  papers  was  pub- 

lid  to  be  extant  in  print,  more  in  MS.  lifhed  by  Haynes   17405  and  a  continua- 

■  a  fuj  poftd  to  be  the  author  of  a  thin  tion  of  them  by  Murdin,  1760. 

E  e  2  another 
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another  hiflorian  he  has  made  ufe  of  from  Diocletian  to  Micha 
Curopalates.  The  next  he  borrows  from  is  Thracefius  Scylitzes 
from  Caropalates  to  his  own  time.  In  fhort,  Cudrenus's  hiftory  j 
is  patched  up  from  feveral  authors,  and  that  too  without  any 
great  judgment  j  fo  that  fhall  not  pafs  an  improper  cenfure 
upon  it,  if  we  may  fay,  that  it  is  read  for  the  fame  reafon  that  ' 
men  ufe  a  bad  light,  rather  than  none  at  all.  There  is  an  edition  $ 
of  Cedrenus's  annals,  printed  at  Paris  in  1647,  with  tne  *atm  ver"  • 
fion  of  Xylander,  and  the  notes  of  father  Goar,  a  dominican. 

CELLARIUS  (Christopher),  was  born    1638,  at  Smal-  : 
calde,  a  little  town  in  Franconia.     His  father  was  minifter  of 
the  town,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Zehners,  was    daughter  of 
the  famous  divine,  Joachim  Zehners.     He  came  of  a  family  in  I 
which  learning  feems  to  have  been  hereditary.     When  three;' 
years  old,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father,  but  his1 
mother  took  care  of  his  education*     He  began  his  ftudies  hvf 
the  college  of  Smalcalde,  and  at  18  was  removed    to  Jenaj'f 
to  finifh  his  ftudies  in  that  univerfity.     He  ftaid  three  years  in  ' 
this  place;  where  he  applied  to  claflical  learning  under  Bonus,11- 
to  philofophy  under  Bechman,  to  the  oriental  languages  under1- 
Frifchmuth,  and  to  mathematics  under  Weigelius.     In   1699/ 
he  quitted  Jena  to  go  to  Gleflen,  to  ftudy  divinity  there  under  |: 
Peter  Haberkorn.     He  afterwards   returned  to  Jena,  and  took'*- 
a  doctor's  degree  there  in  1666.     The  year  following,  he  was-1; 
made  profeffor  of  hebrew  and  moral  philofophy  at  Weiflenfels.  ■' 
and   he   filled  this  charge  for  feven  years.     In  1673  he   waiIL! 
called  to  Weymar,  to  be  rector  of  the  college  there.     He  kept-1 
this  employment  three  years,  and  quitted  it  for  another  of  th(  r 
fame  kind  at  Zeits.     After  two  years  ftay  here,  the  college  0 
Merfbourg  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted.     His  learn, ■■ 
ing,  his  abilities,  and  his  diligence  foon  rendered  this  college 
famous,  and  drew  a  great  number  of  fludents ;  and  the  plao;t 
was    fo    agreeable    to   him,    that    he  determined  to    end  hi'1 
days  there;  but  Providence  difpofed  of  him  otherwife.    Fd 
the  king  of  Pruflia,  having  founded  an  univerfity  at  Halle  i: 
1693,  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  profeflbr  of  eloquence  and  hi!]; 
tory  in  it.     Here  he  compofed  a  great  part  of  his  works.     Hi F-, 
great  application  fhortened  his  days,  and  haftened  on   the  in 
nrmities  of  old  age.     He  was  a  long  time  afflicted  with  th  ^ 
ftone,  but  never  could  be  perfuaded  to  feek  afhltance  from  tdk  ,• 
dicine.     He  died,  1707,  in  his  69th  year. 

He  publifhed  good  editions  of  above  2o  latin  and  greek  ar?" 
thors ;  and  fhould  we  give  an  exact  catalogue  of  his  own  work 
it  would  fhew  what  a  furprifing  pafhon  he  had  for  ftudy.    Bur 
although  he  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  yet  he  publifhed  n< 
thing  in  hafte  ;  nothing  but  what  was  quite  correct  and  finifhe 
and  what  was  likewife  of  great  utility.    His  works  relate  chief 
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grammar,  to  geography,  to  hiftory,  and  to  the  oriental  lan- 
ages.  As  they  are  fo  very  numerous,  we  ihall  only  mention 
ne  of  the  molt  coniiderable,  in  a  note  [<0» 
CELLINI  (Benvenuto),  a  celebrated  fculptor  and  engraver 
Florence,  was  born  in  1500,  and  intended  to  be  trained  to 
ific  j  but,  at  15  years  of  age,  bound  himfelf,  contrary  to  his 
her's  inclinations,  apprentice  to  a  jeweller  and  goldfmith, 
der  whom  he  made  inch  a  progrefs,  as  prefently  to  rival  the 
ill  fkilful  in  the  bufinefs.  He  had  alfo  a  turn  for  other  arts  : 
difcovered  an  early  tafte  for  drawing  and  defigning,  v/hich 
afterwards  cultivated.  Nor  did  he  negle£t  mufic  :  nay,  he 
ift  have  excelled  in  fome  degree  in  it ;  for,  aflifting  at  a  con- 
I  before  Clement  VII.  that  pope  took  him  into  his  fer- 
e,  in  the  double  capacity  of  goldfmith  and  muiician.  He 
jlied  himfelf  alfo  to  feal  engraving,  learned  to  make  curious 
naikeenings  of  fteel  and  filver  on  turkifh  daggers,  &c.  and 
s  very  ingenious  in  medals  and  rings.  But  Cellini  excelled 
arms,  as  well  as  in  arts  ;  and  Clement  VII.  valued  him  as 
ich  for  his  bravery  as  for  his  fkill  in  his  profelhon.  When 
:  duke  of  Bourbon  laid  fiege  to  Rome,  and  the  city  was  taken 
1  plundered,  the  pope  committed  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  to 
Uini ;  who  defended  it  like  a  man  bred  to  arms,  and  did 
t  fuffer  it  to  furrender  but  by  capitulation. 
Meanwhile,  Cellini  was  one  of  thofe  great  wits,  who  may 
ly  be  faid  to  have  bordered  upon  madnefs  ;  he  was  of  a  de- 
cory,  capricious,  unequal  humour  ;  and  this  involved  him 
•petually  in  adventures,  which  were  often  near  being  fatal 

qj]    1.  A  latin  grammar,  in  german,  relating  to   their  manners,  religion,  &c. 

9,  8vo.    2.  Antibarbarus  litiuus,  live  7.  Hiftoria  gentis  &  religionis  famaritanat 

itinitate  media  &  infima  jetatis,  1677,  exnovaSichemitarum  epiftoia  aucta,  1619, 

Before   he   publifhed  this  book,  4to.    8.  Gtammatica  hebrsea  in  tabulis  fy- 

is  Borrichius  had  publifhed,  at  Copen-  nopticis  unl  cum  confilio  :4horis  difeendi 

n,  a  work  intituled,  Cogitatione-  de  linguam  fatxilam.  Towhich  he  added,  Rab- 

s  linguae  latirjae  aetatibus,  £:c.  which  binifmus,livc  inftitutiogrammatica  pro  le- 

arius  having  notfeen,  and  reading  af-  gendis  Rabbinorum  fcriptis,  1684,  410.   9. 

ards,  was  the  occafion  of  his  making  Canones  de  linguae  fandiaeidiotifmis,  1679, 

Idition  to  his  own,  under  the  title  of,  410.       10.  Sciagraphia    philologiae  facrae, 

'urae  pofteriores  de  barharifmis&  idio-  cum  etymologico  radicura  deperditarum  ex 

s  fermonis  latin i,  1686,  i2mo.  4. Or-  aliis  Unguis,    arabica  praefertim,    reftitu- 

•aphia  latina  ex  vetuftis  monumentis,  tarum,     1678,    4W.       11.  Chaldaifmus, 

eft  nummis,    marmoribus,    &c.    ex-  live  grammatica  nova   linguae    chaldaicse, 

adigefta,novifqueobfervationibusilluf-  &c.    1685,    4W.       12.  Porta   Syriae,    five 

,  1700,  8vo.      5.  Hiftoria  univerfalis  gxammaiica  fyriaca,   i63jf  410.    13.  Ho- 

fter  ac  perfpicue  expofna,  in  antiquam  rae  fdraaritanae,   &c.    16S2,   410.    14.  lfa* 

:dii  sevi  ac  novam  divifa,  cum  notis  goge  in  linguam  arabicam,    :bS6,  4to. 

tuis,   1703,   3  vol.  i2mo.     6.    Col-  His  works  in  geography  are  well  known, 

lea  hiftoria;  famaritanie,  quotquot  in-  as  excellent  helps  to  the  undeiihmding  of 

i  potuerunt,    1688,   4to.      He  had  a  antient  authors.     For  a  more  particular  ac- 

1  of  writing  a  complete  hiftjry  of  the  count  of  the  auth-ir  and  his  works,  conlult 

ritans  ;    but   for  want  of    materials  J.  G.  Walchius's  difcourfe  of  his  life  and 

srced  to  give   it  up.     He  collected,  writings,  prefixed  to  his  Differtatiooes  Aca- 

Ter,  iu  this  worltx  what  h*  could  rind  demicas,  publifhed  at  Leipfic,  1712,  8vo. 

£.e  j  to 
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to  him.  He  travelled  among  the  cities  of  Italy,  but  chiefly  re- 
fided  at  Rome ;  where  he  was  fometimes  in  favour  with  the 
great,  and  fometimes  out. 

He  conforted  with  all  the  firft  artifts  in  their  feveral  ways,  [I 
with  Michael  Angelo,  Julio  Romano,  See.  Finding  himfelf  at 
length  upon  ill  terms  in  Italy,,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  going  * 
to  France  ;  and,  paffing  from  Rome  through  Florence,  Bologna, ' 
and  Venice,  he  arrived  at  Padua,  where  he  was  moft  kindly ' 
received  by,  and  made  fome  ftay  with,  the  famous  PietroBembo. ' 
From  Padua  he  travelled  through  Swifferland,  vifited  Geneva1 
ill' his  way  to  Lyons,  and,  after  relting  a  few  days  in  this  laft" 
city,  arrived  fafe  at  Paris.  He  met  with  a  gracious  reception l: 
from  Francis  I.  who  would  have  taken  him  into  his  fervice',  •• 
but,  conceiving  a  difiiketo  Francefrom  a  fudden  illnefshe  fell  into'' 
there,  he  returned  to  Italy.  He  was  fcarcely  arrived,  when,  being'' 
accufed  of  having  robbed  the  Cattle  of  St.  Angelo  of  a  grear 
treafure  at  the  time  that  Rome  was  facked  by  the  Spaniards,  he? 
was  arrefted  and  fent  prifoner  thither. 

Being  let  at  liberty,  after. many  hardfhips  and  difficulties,  he-p 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  french  king,  and  fe,t  out  with  the1 
cardinal  of  Ferrara  for  Paris  :  where  when  they  arrived,  being1: 
highly  difgufted  at  the  cardinal's  propofmg  what  he  thought  aril" 
inconfiderable  falary,  this  wild  man  goes  off  abruptly  upon  ar 
pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem.  He  was,  however,  purfued  and  brought 
back  to  the  king,  who  fettled  a  handfome  falary  upon  him,  af-# 
figned  him  a  houfe  to  work  in  at  Paris,  and  granted  him  fhortljr1 
after  a  naturalization.     But  here,  getting  as  ufual  into  fcrape;r 
and  quarrels,  and   particularly  having  offended   madame  d'EfF 
tampes,  the  king's  miftrefs,  he  was  expofed  to  endlefs  trouble 
and  perfecutions  •,  with  which  at  length  being  wearied  out,  h<f' 
obtained  the  king's  permiffion  to  return  to  Italy,  and  went  t<  : 
Florence  ;  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Cofmo  de  Medici 
the   grand  duke,    and  engaged  himfelf  in  his   fervice.     Her  ■ 
again,  difgufted  with  fome  of  the  duke's  fervants  (for  he  cou!< 
not  accommodate  himfelf  to,    or   agree  with,    any  body),  h 
took  a  trip  to  Venice,  where  he  was  greatly  careffed  by  Titiar 
Sanfovino,  and  other  ingenious  artifts  ;  but,  after  a  fhort  ita\ ' 
returned  to  Florence,  and  refumed  his  bulinefs.     He  died  i  • 
1570  [r]. 

CELbUS   (Aureli  us  Cornelius),  a  philofopher  and  phyf 
cian,  who  flourifhed  under  the  reign  of  Augultus  and  Tibciiu 

[r]   His  life,  written  in  the  tufcan  Ian-  1 7 7 1 ,  with  this  title  :  "  The  lite  of  lien'j. 

juage,  was  ncit  publifhed  till  1 730,  in  one  venu'.o  Cellini,  a  fiorentine  artjft;  coi 

volume,  4to  ;  as  abounding,  wepiefume,  taining  a  variety  of  curious  and  intere 

r/hh    perfoi.i!    anecdotes    ar;d   ftriflures,  pai  ticulars,  relative  to  painting,  fculpiut  {] 

which  would   not   iuffer    its  •  appearance  and   architecture,  and  the  hiltoiy  ot  i 

fooner:  and  it  was  translated  hence  into  own  lime."    There  is  a  good  mezzotint  \{  - 

<rngl:fh,  and  publifhed  in  two  vols,  avo,  him  in  th.'  title-page. 
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Ve  know  but  little  of  him.  That  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  fpent 
he  greateft  part  of  his  days  there,  we  have  fome  reafons  to 
bink  :  but  whether  he  was  born  in  that  city,  or  ever  made  free 
f  it,  muft  remain,  as  it  is,  uncertain.  He  wrote  upon  feveral 
ibjects,  as  we  learn  from  Quintilian  :  upon  rhetoric,  for  which 
e  is  often  quoted  and  commended  by  this  great  mailer ; 
pon  the  art  military  ;  upon  agriculture ;  and  we  have  ftill 
Ktant  of  his,  eight  books  de  Medicina,  which  are  written  in 
ery  fine  latin.  There  is  a  pafTage  in  one  of  thefe  books,  which 
eferves  to  be  quoted,  becaufe  it  lhews  a  generous  and  enlarged 
ray  of  thinking  in  the  man :  becaufe,  too,  it  is  applicable  to 
lore  profeffions  than  one,  and  may  help  to  cure  that  obftinacy 
nd  bigotry  which  are  fo  natural  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart, 
[ippocrates,  as  knowing  and  as  fkilful  a  phyfician  as  he  was, 
:t  once  took  a  fracture  of  the  fkull  for  the  natural  future,  and 
as  afterwards  fo  ingenuous  as  to  confefs  his  miftake,  and  even 
>  leave  it  upon  record.     "    1  his,  fays  Celfus,  was  acting  like 

truly  great  man.  Little  geniufes,  confcious  to  themfelves 
iat  they  have  nothing  to  fpare,  cannot  bear  the  lead  diminu- 
Dn  of  their  prerogative,  nor  fuffer  themfelves  to  depart  from 
ly  opinion  which  they  have  once  embraced,  how  faife  and 
rrnicious  foever  that  opinion  may  be  ;  while  the  man  of  real 
lilities  is  always  ready  to  make  a  frank  acknowledgment  of 
s  errors,  and  efpecially  in  a  profeffion  where  it  is  of  import- 
ice  to  pofterity  to  record  the  truth."  Boerhaave  tells  us,  that 
elfus  is  one  of  the  belt  authors  of  antiquity,  for  letting  us 
to  the  true  meaning  and  opinions  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  that 
ithout  him  the  writings  of  this  father  in  phyfic  would  be  often 
lintelligible,  often  mifunderftood  by  us.  Our  Mead  alfo  fpeaks 

him  in  the  higheft:  terms;  fays,  that  he  endeavours  to  imitate 
)t  only  his  fenfe,  but,  as  often  as  he  can,  his  language  too; 
id  wifhes  that  he  could  have  done  it  often er.  True  it  is,  that 
:  is  called  by  Quintilian,  u  vir  mediocri  ingenio  :"  but  we 
efume  this  mediocrity  only  to  be  meant  relatively,  and  as 
•mpared  with  the  great  original  powers  of  fuch  men  as  Homer, 
ato,  Ariftotle,  &c  who  are  there  enumerated.  Qumtilian 
is  an  able  man,  and  a  very  great  critic  :  yet,  as  we  may  pre- 
rae,  would  have  called  himfelf,  under  the  fame  point  of  view, 
virum  mediocri  ingenio."  Obferve  how  he  expreiTes  himfelf 
•on  the  comparifon  :  "  illis  enim  hxc  invenienda  fuerunt, 
bis  cognofcenda  funt.  Tot  nos  praeceptoribus,  tot  exemplis, 
truxit  antiquita?,  ut,  &c."  At  leaii,  if  this  be  not  Quinti- 
n's  meaning,  we  humbly  conceive  that  he  has  placed  Celfus 
)  low  [s]. 
CELSUS,    a  celebrated  philofopher  of  the  epicurean  feci, 

s]  The  books  de  MeJitina  have  been     pofed  to    be    that  of  Leyjer,    1730,   to  2 
n    printed  -*    the  bift  edition  is  fup-     vols.  8vc. 
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flourifhed  in  the  lid  century  under  Adrian  and  Antoninujs  Pius, 
and  is  the  fame  with  him  to  whom  Lucian  has  dedicated  his 
Pfeudamantis.  He  wrote  a  famous  work  againft  the  chriftian 
religion,  under  the  title  of  "  A  true  Difcourfe,"  which  was 
anfwered  by  Origen  in  as  famous  a  work,  confining  of  eight 
books.  His  "  True  Difcourfe"  is  loll ;  but  his  objections 
againft  chriitianity  may  be  known  from  the  extracts  which 
are  preferved  of  it  in  Origen's  anfwer.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  he  was  a  moil  fubtle  adverfary,  perfectly  verfed  in  all  the 
arts  of  controverfy,  and  as  learned  as  he  was  ingenious  :  fo  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  primitive  chriflians  thought  nothing  lefs 
than  fuch  a  champion  as -Origen  a  match  for  him. 

CELTES  (Conrad),  a  latin  poet,  native  of  Sweinfurt  near 
Wertzburg  in  1459,  died  at  Vienna  in  1508,  at  the  age  of  47, 
after  having  gained  the  poetic  laurel.  He  has  left,  I.  Odes, 
.Strafburg,  15 13,  Svo.  2.  Epigrams,  and  a  poem  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  1610,  8vo.  3.  An  hiftorical  account  of 
the  city  of  Nuremberg,  Stralbourg,  15 13,  4to.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  the  fallies  of  imagination,  though  not  exempt  from 
the  defects  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  He  is  cenfurable  for 
negligences  in  point  of  ilyie,  and  with  choofing  his  fentiments 
more  for  their  brilliancy  than  their  folidity.  He  wrote  alfo  four 
books  in  elegiac  verfe,  on  the  fame  number  of  miftreffes  he  boalts 
to  have  had.  They  appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1502,  4to.  This 
volume  is  fcarce.  The  emperor  Maximilian  made  him  his  li- 
brarian, and  granted  him  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  poetic 
crown  on  whomfoever  he  judged  worthy  of  it. 

CENSOR1NUS,  a  celebrated  critic,  chronologer,  antiqua- 
rian, and  grammarian,  for  fuch  Prifcian  calls  him  in  his  book 
upon  grammar,  fiourifhed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
fteverus.  This  part  of  his  character  mull  however  arife  from 
his  book  u  concerning  Accents,"  frequently  cited  by  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  and  other  things,  which  are  loft  ;  and  not  from  his, 
"  De  die  natali,"  which  is  the  only  piece  remaining  of  him. 
This  treatife  was  written  about  the  year  238,  and  dedicated  to 
Ouintus  CereHius,  a  man  of  the  equeftrian  order,  of  whom  he 
fpeaks  very  highly  in  his  1  5th  chapter.  Voflius,  in  one  place, 
calls  this  "  a  little  book  of  gold;"  and,  in  another,  declares  it 
to  be  "  a  mod  learned  work,  and  of  the  higheft  ufe  and  im- 
portance to  chronologers,  fince  it  connects  and  determines  with 
great  exaclnefs  fome  principal  ?eras  in  hiftory."  It  is  however 
a  work  of  a  mifcellaneous  nature,  and  treats  of  antiquities  as 
well  as  chronology.  It  was  printed  with  the  notes  of  Linden- 
brokius  at  Cambridge,  in  1695  ;  there  may  have  been  editions 
of  it  fince. 

CENTLIVRE  (Susannah),  a  celebrated  comic  writer,  was 
the  daughter  of  one  Freeman  of  Holbcach  in  Lincolnfhire.  Se- 
veral 
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yeral  gay  adventures  are  related  of  this  lady  in  her  youth ;  one 
of  which  was,  that  fhe  fpent  feveral  months  in  Cambridge,  at 
the  chambers  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  difguifed  under  a  man's 
habit ;  fo  that,  it  feems,  fhe  had,  what  the  generality  of  her 
fex  have  not,  the  benefit  of  an  univerfity  education.  After- 
wards fhe  went  to  London,  where  fhe  took  care  to  improve  the 
charms  of  her  perfon  and  her  genius.  She  learned  french,  and 
read  a  great  deal  of  poetry  •,  for  which  fhe  was  fo  particularly 
turned,  that,  as  one  of  her  biographers  tells  us,  fhe  compofed 
a  fong  before  fne  was  feven  years  old.  She  is  the  author  of  ic, 
plays,  and  feveral  little  poems,  for  fome  of  which  fhe  is  faid  to 
have  received  confiderable  prefents  from  very  great  perfonages : 
from  prince  Eugene  a  very  handfome  and  weighty  gold  fnuff- 
box,  for  a  poem  infcribed  to  him  at  the  end  of  her  comedy, 
called  The  perplexed  Lovers  ;  and  from  the  duke  d'Aumont 
the  french  ambaifador  another,  for  a  mafquerade  which  fhe 
addrefled  to  him.  Her  talent  was  comedy  :  particularly  the 
contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents.  Steele  in  one  of  the  Tat- 
lers,  fpeaking  of  her  "  Bufy  Body,"  recommends  it  in  thefe 
terms.  M  The  plot  and  incidents  of  the  play  are  laid  with  that 
fubtlety  and  fpirit,  which  is  peculiar  to  females  of  wit  ;  and  is 
feldom  well  performed  by  thoie  of  the  other  fex,  in  whom  craft 
in  love  is  an  act  of  invention,  and  not,  as  with  women,  the  ef- 
fect of  nature  and  inftinct.  She  died  Dec.  1,  1723,  after  being 
thrice  married ;  and  has  fince  been  mentioned  by  Pope  in  the 
Dunciad,  for  having  written,  as  his  commentator  fays,  a  ballad 
againft  his  Homer,  before  he  began  it.  She  kept  for  many 
years  a  conflant  correfpondence  with  many  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence and  wit ;  particularly  with  Steele,  Rowe,  Budgell,  Sewell, 
Amhurft,  &c.  It  is  faid  fhe  lived  in  a  decent  clean  manner, 
and  could  fhew  a  great  many  jewels  and  pieces  of  plate,  which 
were  the  produce  of  hei  own  labour ;  either  purchafed  by  the 
money  brought  in  by  her  copies,  her  benefit  plays,  or  were  pre- 
fents from  patrons.  This  we  mention  as  an  extraordinary  anec- 
dote of  this  lady  ;  few  other  poets  having  been  able  to  fhew 
the  like,  who  have  chieflv  relied  on  their  pen  for  fupport.  She 
died  in  Spiing-garden,  at  the  houfe  of  her  hufband  Jofeph  Cent- 
livre,  who  had  been  one  of  queen  Anne's  cooks,  and  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  at  Windfor,  about  1706,  where  fhe  acted  the 
part  of  Alexander  the  Great  •,  and  was  buried  at  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  fields. 

CENTORIO  (Ascaxius),  of  an  illuftrious  family  of  Miian, 
bore  arms  in  the  xvith  century,  in  which  he  was  as  much  the 
philofopher  as  the  foldier.  He  took  advantage  of  the  ieifure 
afforded  him  by  the  peace,  for  reducing  to  order  the  military  and 
hiftorical  memoirs  he  had  collected  during  the  tumult  of  war. 
They  are  very  much  efteemed  in  Italy,  not  lefs  for  their  excel- 
lence 
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knee  than  their  rarity.  They  appeared  at  Venice  in  1565  and 
1569,  in  1  vols.  4to.  commonly  bound  in  one.  The  former, 
in  fix  books,  treats  of  the  wars  of  Tranfilvania,  and  the  other 
of  thofe  of  his  time  in  eight  books. 

CERDA  (John  Lewis),  a  fpanifh  jefuit,  and  native  of  To- 
ledo, was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and,  as  his  brethren  have 
reprefented  him,  of  as  great  Simplicity  and  candour.  He  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  feveral  productions ;  and  the  fame  of  his 
parts  and  learning  was  fo  great,  that  Urban  VIII.  is  faid  to 
have  had  his  picture  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  when  that  pope  fent 
his  nephew  cardinal  Barberini  ambaflador  into  Spain,  it  was  part 
of  his  bufinefs  to  pay  CercTa  a  vifit,  and  to  allure  him  of  the 
pope's  efteem.  This  Moreri  tells  us,  and  alfo  that  he  entered 
into  the  fociety  of  jefuits  in  1574;  but  does  not  mention  the 
time  of  his  birth.  Cerda's  "  Commentaries  upon  Virgil"  have 
been  much  efteemed,  and  ufually  read  by  critics  and  perfons  of 
tafte  in  the  belles  lettres.  Baillet  fays,  there  are  fome  good 
things  in  them,  and  fome  very  moderate  ;  or  rather,  he  quotes 
a  man  who  fays  fo,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  his  own  opi- 
nion. His  commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Tertullian  have 
not  been  fo  much  efteemed,  even  by  papifts-  Dupin  fays,  they 
are  long  and  tedious,  full  of  digreffions  and  explications  of 
paffages,  which  are  too  clear  to  need  any  explaining.  There 
is  alfo  of  Cerda's  a  volume  of  "  Adverfa  Sacra,"  which  was 
printed  in  folio  at  Lyons,  in  1626.  He  died  in  1643,  ag®d 
above  80. 

CERY ANTES.     See  Saavedra. 

CERVETTO,  father  to  the  celebrated  violoncello  performer 
of  that  name,  and  an  extraordinary  character  in  the  mufical 
world,  came  to  England  in  the  hard  frofl,  and  was  then  an  old 
man.  He  foon  after  was  engaged  to  play  the  bafs  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  and  continued  in  that  employment  till  a  feafon  or 
two  previous  to  Mr.  Ganick's  retiring  from  the  fiage.  He  died 
June  14,  1783,  in  his  103d  year.  One  evening  when  Mr. 
Garrick  was  performing  the  character  of  fir  John  Brute,  during 
the  drunkard's  muttering  and  dofing  till  he  falls  fait  afleep  in 
the  chair  (the  audience  being  molt  profoundly  filent  and  at- 
tentive to  the  admirable  performer),  Cervetto  (in  the  orcheftra) 
uttered  a  very  loud  and  immoderately  lengthened  yawn  !  The 
moment  Garrick  was  off  the  ftage,  he  fent  for  the  mufician, 
and  with  confiderable  warmth  reprimanded  him  for  fo  ill-timed 
a  fymptom  of  fomnolency-  when  the  modem  Nai'o,  with  great 
addrefs,  reconciled  Garrick  to  him  in  a  trice,  by  faying,  with 
a  ihrug,  "  I  beg  ten  tou fan d  pardon  !  but  I  always  do  fo  ven  I 
am  ver  much  plea fe  f  Mr.  Cervetto  was  a  conftant  frequenter 
of  the  Orange  coffee-houfe,  and  was  diltinguiihed  among  his 
friends  of  the  galleries  by  the  name  of  Nofev. 

CESPE- 
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CESPEDES  (Paul)j  a  painter  of  Cordova,  acquired  fame  in 
the  with  century,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  His  manner  ap- 
proaches fcmewhat  to  that  of  Corregio  :  the  fame  exactnefs  in 
the  drawing,  the  fame  force  in  the  expremon,  the  fame  vigour 
in  the  colouring.  It  is  impoflible  to  contemplate  without  emo- 
tion his  picture  of  the  laft  fupper  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova  ; 
where  each  of  the  apoftles  prefents  a  different  character  of  re- 
fpect  and  affection  for  their  matter  ;  the  Chrift  difplays  at  once 
an  air  of  majelty  and  kindnefs  ;  and  the  Judas  a  falfe  and  ma- 
lignant countenance.  The  talents  of  Cefpedes  were  not  con- 
lined  to  painting,  if  we  may  trull  the  enthufiafm  of  the  fpa- 
nith  authors  in  his  behalf;  he  was  at  the  fame  time  philofopher, 
antiquary,  fculptor,  architect ;  an  adept  in  the  hebrew,  greek, 
latin,  arable  and  Italian  languages ;  a  great  poet,  and  a  prolific 
author.     He  died  in  1608,  aged  upwards  of  70. 

CHABR.IT  (Pi.ter),  member  of  the  fupreme  council  of 
Douillon,  and  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  died  in  that 
capital  in  1785.  Born  to  no  fortune,  his  days  were  fhortened 
by  difficulties  and  cares.  In  reading  his  works  we  admire  his 
talents,  but  his  manners  are  faid  to  have  attracted  univerfal 
elfeem.  His  book,  intituled,  Of  the  french  monarchy  and  its 
laws,  1785,  2  vols.  i2mo,  difplays  a  novelty  in  the  deiign,  and 
a  variety  of  knowledge  in  the  execution.  He  is  thought  to  have 
taken  Montefquieu  for  his  model,  whofe  energy  and  precifion 
he  copies,  as  well  as  his  drynefs. 

CHAIS  (Charles),  was  born  in  the  year  1701.  At  Gene- 
va, the  city  which  was  diitinguifhed  by  his  birth,  he  probably 
received  the  firlt  rudiments  of  education.  The  church  waft 
chofen  for  his  profeffion.  Accordingly,  having  palled  through 
the  ufual  probationary  exercifes,  he  was  admitted  into  the  order 
of  prieflhood.  In  the  miniflry  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  and 
an  orator  foon  became  fo  popular  and  extenfive,  that  in  1728  he 
was  elected  paftor  at  the  Hague.  His  conduct  in  this  eftabhfh- 
ment,  while  it  contributed  to  his  own  reputation,  redounded  no 
lefs  to  the  honour  of  thofe  who  had  appointed  him.  Having 
adorned  his  miniflry  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  difcourfes  which  he  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and 
his  numerous  writings  in  defence  of  revealed  religion,  he  died 
in  the  year  1786,  at  the  age  of  85,  after  having  punctually  dif- 
charged  his  duty  as  a  paftor  during  the  period  of  58  years.  The 
unfortunate  fupported  by  his  confolation,  the  youth  enlightened 
by  his  inflructions,  and  the  poor  fuccoured  by  his  charity,  la- 
menting the  lofs  which  they  had  full ained  by  the  death  of  a  be- 
nefactor and  a  friend,  proved  more  eloquent  attefb.tions  of  his 
merit,  than  any  panegyric  which  might  have  been  pronounced 
from  the  lips  of  the  fublimefl  orator.  His  fermons  were  diitin- 
guifhed by  a  perfpicuous   ftyle   and   a  pure  morality.     They 

feemed 
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feemed  to  flow  not  only  from  a  man  who  practifed  what  he 
taught,  but  from  one  who,  acquainted  with  the  inmoft  recedes 
of  the  human  heart,  could  exert  his  eloquence  to  affect  his 
hearers,  and  lead  them  almofl  imperceptibly  to  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue and  religion.  His  portrait,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  holy  bible,  feems  to  confirm  the  relation  of  his 
friends,  who  fay  that  it  was  interefting  and  attractive.  In  his 
manners  he  was  polite  and  attentive ;  in  his  addrefs  mild  and 
infinuating.  His  literary  excellence  confifted  in  a  judicious 
and  happy  arrangement  of  his  fubje&s,  delivered  in  a  plain  and 
unaffected  ftyle.  He  made  no  pretenfions  to  originality,  but  he 
illuitrated  the  works  of  other  writers,  by  introducing  them  to  his 
countrymen  in  a  language  that  was  more  familiar  to  them.  A 
lift  of  his  works  is  fubjoined  [tj. 

CHAISE  (Father  de  la),  a  jefuit  of  uncommon  abilities, 
and  confeffor  to  Lewis  XIV.  was  born  at  Forez  in  the  province 
of  Lyons  about  1626,  of  an  antient  but  reduced  family.  He 
gave  early  indications  of  an  excellent  wit  when  he  was  at  fchool, 
and  performed  his  philofophical  exercifes  under  father  de  Vaux, 
who  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  higheit  employments  in  his 
order.  When  he  was  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  ordained 
prieft  ;  and  became  afterwards  profeilbr  of  divinity  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lyons,  and  reftor  and  provincial  of  a  college  there. 
He  fpent  at  feveral  feafons  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Paris,  where 
his  great  addrefs,  his  wit,  and  love  of  letters,  made  him  almoft 
univerfally  known  :  and  in  1663,  the  biihop  of  Bayeux  intro- 
duced him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  (hewed  him  many  marks 
of  favour,  and  told  him  he  would  be  his  friend  And  indeed 
the  cardinal  was,  what  minifters  of  (late  fometimes  are  not, 
as  good  as  his  word :  for,  in  1665,  he  prefented  la  Chaife  to 
the  king,  as  a  perfon  of  whofe  great  abilities  and  merit  he  was 
well  convinced.  He  afterwards  got  him  admitted  into  the  council 
of  confcience,  which  indeed  was  no  lefs  than  to  make  him  co- 
adjutor to  the  confeiTor.  Nor  did  la  Chaife  belye  the  teftimony 
which  the  cardinal  had  given  of  him  j  for  he  governed  himfelf 


£t]J  I.  La  Sainte  Bible,  avec  un  com- 
aientaire  literal  &  des  notes  choifies,  tireei 
de  diveri  auteurs  anglois,  primed  at  the 
Hague.  The  publication  of  this  work  was 
begun  in  1741,  and  continued  till  177", 
forming  6  vol.  in  4x0.  The  7th  vol.  was. 
left  by  the  author  in  MS.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  work  was  not  fi- 
nifhed.  2  Le  fens  literal  de  1'ecriture 
fainte  traduit  de  l'Anglois  de  Stackhoufe 
in  8vo.  3  vol.  175  1 .  A  la  Hnye.  3.  Let- 
tres  hiftoriques  ei  dogmatiques  fur  les  ju- 
bilee, 175s,  1751,  3  torn.  Svo.  A  la 
Hayc.     4.  Theologie  de  l'esriturs  S.  ou 


la  Science  du  Kalut,  comprife  dans  une 
ample  collettion  de  paffages  du  V.  &  N. 
Teftament.  A  la  Have  17^1,  2  torn. 
8vo.  !,.  Effai  apologetique  fur  l'lnocula- 
tion.    Hague  1755. 

Befides  thefe  works  he  fuperintended 
the  publication  of  the  Hiltory  of  France 
by  the  prelicent  Hainault,  which  was 
publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  1747,  8vo.  He 
was  belides  engaged  as  a  writer  in  the  Bi- 
bliotheque  hiitorique,  which  was  begun 
at  the  Hague  in  1738,  and  alfo  contri- 
buted fome  articles  in  the  Bibliotheque  dej 
fciences  &  beaux  arts. 

in 
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in  this  poft,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  man  grown  old  in  bufi- 
nefs  ;  and  apprehended  the  management  of  the  king's  humour 
fo  well,  that  when  the  cardinal  died,  he  found  himfelf  able  to 
(land  upon  his  own  legs.  In  1675  he  was  made  confeflbr  to 
the  king;  and  about  10  years  after,  was  the  principal  advifer 
and  director  of  his  marriage  with  madame  de  Maintenon.  The 
king  was  then  arrived  at  an  age  when  confeffors  have  more  than 
an  ordinary  influence :  and  la  Chaife  found  himfelf  a  minifter 
of  (late,  without  expelling,  and  almoft  before  he  perceived  it. 
He  did  bufinefs  regularly  with  the  king,  and  immediately  faw 
all  the  lords  and  all  the  prelates  at  his  feet.  He  had  made  him- 
felf a  mailer  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  which,  by  the  dis- 
putes that  often  arofe  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome, 
were  become  affairs  of  Hate. 

Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  his  addrefs,  and  the  influence  which 
he  had  gained  over  the  king,  he  was  fometimes  out  of  favour 
with  his  mailer,  and  in  danger  of  being  difgraced.  Provoked 
at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  affair  concerning  the  electorate  of  Co- 
logn  in  1689,  tne  king  (hewed  his  difpleafure  to  the  confeflbr, 
by  whofe  councils  he  had  been  influenced.  La  Chaife  excufed 
himfelf,  by  laying  the  blame  upon  the  marquis  de  Louvois ; 
but  the  king  told  him  with  fome  indignation,  "  that  an  enter- 
prife  fuggelled  by  jefuits  had  never  fucceeded  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  better  if  they  would  confine  themfelves  to  teaching 
their  fcholars,  and  never  prefume  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  Hate." 
La  Chaife  was  very  folicitous  to  ellablilh  an  intereft  with  ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  it  effec- 
tually, till  that  favourite  found  herfelf  unable,  by  all  her  in- 
trigues and  contrivances,  to  remove  him  from  the  place  of  con- 
feflbr. The  jefuit,  it  feems,  had  not  religion  enough  for  this 
devout  lady.  He  loved  pleafures,  had  a  tafte  for  magnificence, 
and  was  thought  too  lukewarm  in  the  care  of  his  mailer's  con- 
fcience.  He  had  however  virtues,  which  a  perfon  lefs  pious 
and  devout  than  madame  de  Maintenon  would  have  perceived 
and  acknowledged ;  and,  if  he  did  not  poffefs  the  qualities 
which  were  neceffary  for  a  confeflbr  of  the  very  religious,  he 
had  all  thofe  which  were  neceffary  for  the  confeflbr  of  a  king. 
He  died  Jan.  1709,  and  pofleffed  to  the  very  lall  fo  great  a 
fhare  of  favour  and  elleem  with  the  king,  that  his  majefly 
confulted  him  upon  his  death-bed  about  the  choice  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbr, 

CHALCONDYLES  (Demetrius),  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
fcholar  of  Theodore  Gaza,  was  one  of  thofe  Greeks  who  about 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  went  into  the  well.  At 
the  invitation  of  l^aurence  de  Medicis,  he  profefled  to  teach  the 
greek  language  at  Florence  in  1479  ;  where  he  had  for  his  rival 
Angelus  Politianus,  to  whom  Laurence  had  committed  the  tui- 
tion 
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tion  of  one  of  his  fons.  After  the  death  of  Laurence,  Chal- 
condyles  was  invited  to  Milan  by  Lewis  Sfortia  j  which  invita- 
tion he  accepted,  either  becaufe  he  was  tired  of  contending 
with  Politian,  or  becaufe  he  was  hurt  with  Politian's  acknow- 
ledged fuperiority  in  latin  learning  ;  or  perhaps  on  both  thefe 
accounts.  Here  he  taught  greek  a  long  time  with  great  repu- 
tation •,  and  did  not  die  before  1510,  when  there  is  reafon  to 
think  he  was  above  80  years  of  age.  Among  the  learned  Greeks, 
whom  pope  Nicolas  V.  fent  to  Romerto  tranflate  the  greek  au- 
thors into  latin,  Chalcondyles  was  one ;  from  which  we  may 
collet"!:,  that  he  probably  travelled  into  the  weft  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Constantinople  in  1453,  f'nce  Nicolas  died  in  1455.  He 
publifhed  a  grammar,  and  fome  other  little  things  ;  and  under 
his  infpettion  and  care  was  firft  publifhed  at  Florence,  in  1499, 
the  greek  lexicon  of  Suidas.  Pierius  Valerianus,  in  his  book 
De  infelicitate  literatorum,  fays,  that  Chalcondyles,  though  a 
deferving  man  in  his  moral  as  well  as  literary  character,  led  ne- 
verthelefs  a  very  unhappy  life ;  and  reckons  perpetual  baniih- 
ment  from  his  country  among  the  chief  of  his  misfortunes. 
Others  have  mentioned  domellic  evils  that  have  attended  him. 

CHALCONDYLES  (Laonicus),  a  native  of  Athens,  wrote 
in  the  xvth  century  a  hiftory  of  the  Turks,  in  ten  books,  from 
J298  to  1462.  This  hiftory,  tranflated  into  latin  by  Claufer,  is 
interefting  to  all  fuch  as  would  trace  the  grecian  empire  in  its 
decline  and  fall,  and  the  ottoman  power  in  its  origin  and  pro- 
grefs ;  but  allowance  muft  be  made  for  feveral  fa£ts  fet  down  in 
too  much  hafte.  The  hiftory  of  Chalcondyles  made  its  appear- 
ance in  greek  and  latin,  from  the  Louvre,  165c,  folio.  There 
is  a  french  tranflation  of  it  by  Vigenere,  continued  by  Mezerai, 
1662,  2  vols,  folio. 

CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas),  was  defcended  from  a  good 
family  in  Wales,  and  born  at  London  about  15 15.  He  was 
fent  very  young  to  Cambridge,  and  from  college  came  up  to 
court.  He  went  foon  after  abroad  into  Germany  with  fir  Henry 
Knevet,  ambaffador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  whofe  noble  and 
generous  fpirit  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  attended  him  in 
his  journies  and  wars,  particularly  in  the  fatal  expedition  againft 
Algicr  in  1541  ;  where,  being  fhipwrecked,  after  he  had  fwam 
ti:l  his  ftrength  failed  him,  he  at  length  catched  hold  of  a  cable 
and  was  faved.  He  returned  into  England,  and  was  appointed 
firft  clerk  of  the  council.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  at- 
tended the  duke  of  Somerfet  to  Scotland,  and  diftinguifhed  him- 
feif  fo  remarkably  at  the  battle  of  Muffelburgh,  that  the  duke 
ferrighted  him.  In  queen  Mary's  reign  his  endeavours  to  ferve 
fir  John  Cheke  had  brought  him  into  trouble,  if  the  gratitude  of 
fome  perfens  in  vovver,  for  civilities  received  from  him  in  king 
Edward's  reign,  had  not  induced  them  to  protect  him.  At  ti-.e 
2  acceflioji 
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acceflion  of  Elizabeth  he  was  fent  ambaiTador  to  Ferdinand  I. 
emperor  of  Germany.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  ambaiTador 
in  ordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  embarked  for  that  king- 
dom in  1  t;6i  :  but  immediately  on  his  arrival,  being  a  man  im- 
patient of  injuries,  and  having  been  treated  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  with  the  utmoft  refpect,  he  prefTed  by  letters  to  be 
called  home,  for  that  his  coffers  had  been  learched ;  which, 
however,  was  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country.  But  the 
queen  his  miltrefs  contented  herfelf  with  letting  him  know,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  ambaiTador  to  take  all  things  in  good  part, 
provided  his  prince's  honour  be  not  directly  violated.  The  im- 
portant bufinefs  of  the  trade  between  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  been  fufpended  for  fome  time,  no  method  having 
been  found  to  engage  the  governors  of  the  Low  Countries  to 
recall  the  prohibition  of  englifh  commodities,  Sir  Thomas  Cha- 
loner,  obferving  that  the  catholic  king's  favourite  Roderic  Go- 
mez was  at  the  head  of  a  faction  in  direct  oppofition  to  that  of 
the  duke  d'Alva,  procured  fome  of  the  correfpondents  of  the  lat- 
ter in  Spain,  to  reprefent  to  him  that  the  enmity  exprefied  by 
Gomez  towards  the  Englifh  did  not  at  all  arife,  as  he  gave  out, 
from  their  being  heretics,  and  having  views  different  from  thoie 
of  his  mafter,  but  from  an  apprehenfion  that  if  the  intercourfe 
between  England  and  the  Low  Countries  were  revived,  it  would 
produce  a  briilc  circulation  of  money  in  all  the  cities  in  thofe 
provinces,  and  thereby  facilitate  d' Alva's  motions,  which  he  de- 
fired  to  obftrucl.  The  duke  d'Alva  thereupon  changed  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  and  began  to  talk  much  of  the  old  friend- 
fhip  between  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  and  the  kings  of  England, 
affecting  a  particular  regard  for  the  nation  ;  and  at  length  open- 
ed a  free  trade  provifionally,  till  contrary  orders  fhould  be  re- 
ceived from  Spain. 

It  was  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when,   as  himfelf  fays  in  the 
preface,  he  fpent  the  winter  in  a  (tove  and  the  fummer  in  a  barn, 
that   he   compofed  his  work  of  M  The  right  ordering  of  the  en- 
'•  glifh  republic  ;"  thus  endeavouring  to  difpel  his  chagrin  by  the 
.company  of  the  Mufes.  Neverthelefs,  being  feized  with  a  griev- 
ous fit  of  ficknefs  which  endangered  his  life,  he  add  relied  his  fo- 
ivereign  in  an  elegy  after  Ovid's  manner,  befeeching  her  to  per- 
mit his  return  to  his  native  country,  before  care  and  ficknefs 
forced  him  Upon  a  longer  journey.     His  petition  being  granted, 
he  arrived  at  London  ia  the  latter  end  of  1564.     He  died  Oct. 
7,  1565,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  fir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  then  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  being  chief  mourner. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  tracts  [u]. 

CHA- 

[u]  All  that  can  now  bi  difcovered  of    dictionary  for    children,     mentioned    hj 
his  writings  are   thefe,  viz.     i.  A  little     Bale,  De  fcriptor.    p.  i63.     a. The  Offi.s 

of 
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CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas),  the  younger  fon  of  the,  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1559.  Being  very  young  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  deceafe,  and  his  mother  foon  after  marrying  a  fecond 
hufband,  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  placed  him  firft  at  St.  Paul's 
fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  him  to  St.  Magdalene's  college 
in  Oxford.  About  the  year  1580  he  vifited  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Italy  he  got  acquainted  with  fome  ingenious  men, 
whom  a  fimilarity  of  manners  induced  to  communicate  to 
him  their  mod  important  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy, 
for  which  Chaloner  had  always  a  great  affection.  Some 
time  after  his  return,  he  married  the  daughter  of  fir 
William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London,  by  whom  he  had 
feveral  children,  in  1591  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  him.  A  few  years  after  this,  he  difcovered,  near 
his  eftate  at  Gifborough  in  Yorkfhire,  the  firft  alum  mines  that 
were  ever  known  to  be  in  this  kingdom.  In  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  foon  grew  into  fuch  credit  with 
king  James,  that  to  him  the  moll  confiderable  perfons  in  Eng- 
land addreffed  themfelves  to  be  recommended  to  Elizabeth's 
fuccefTor.  Auguft  17,  1603,  the  king  committed  to  him  the 
care  of  prince  Henry's  education.  In  1605,  when  this  prince 
made  a  vifit  to  Oxford,  fir  Thomas  was  honoured  with  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  He  was  likewife  employed  by  queen  Anne  in 
her  private  affairs.     He  died  Nov.  17,  1615. 

CHALONER  (Edward)  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  became  fellow  of  All-Souls  in  16 11  ;  and  entering 
into  orders,  was  made  chaplain  to  king  James  I.  and  dodtor  of 
divinity,  and  principal  of  Alban-hall.  He  was  reputed  a  very 
learned  man  for  his  time,  an  able  preacher,  and  good  difputant. 
His  compofitions  were  much  valued  by  the  greateft  men  then 
in  the  church  j  and  the  iermons  which  he  publifhed  in  his  life- 
time, as  alfo  thofe  publifhed  after  his  death,  in  all  thirteen, 
were  then  looked  upon  as  choice  pieces,  very  ferviceable  to  the 
church  and  commonwealth.     He  died  of  the  plague  at  Oxford, 

©f  Servants.     Tranflated    from  the   latin  men  of  his  time.     6.  De  illuftrium  quo- 

of  Gilbert   Ccgnatus,   1543.      3.    Morise  rundam  encomiis    mifcellanea,  cum  epi« 

Encomium.       Tranflated  from  Erafmus,  prammatis  ac  epitaphiis  nonnullis.      This 

and  printed  1^49.     4.   In  laudem   Hen-  collection   of  panegyrics,    epigrams,    and 

rici  Oclavi,  re§is   Angliaa  pracitantilTimi,  epitaphs  is  printad  with  the   book  before. 

carmen   panegyricum.     5.  De    Republica  mentioned.      By    the    encouragement    of 

Anglorum  inftauranda,  libri  decern,  Lon-  lord  Burleigh,   Mr.  William  Malim,  for- 

dini,    i>79,    4to.      There  is  prefixed  to  werly  fellow  of  King's  college  in  Cam- 

iliis   book    a  copy  of    latin  vxrfes   by  fir  bridge,     and   then    mafter  of   St.   Paul's 

William   Cecil,     in   which    he    obferves,  fchool,  collected  and  publifhed  a   correct 

that  the  molt  lively  imagination,  the  moft  edition  of   our  author's   poetitil    works, 

folid  judgment,     the  quickeft  parts,  and  and  addreffed   it   in    an  epiftle    from  St. 

the  moft  unblemiihcd  probity,  which  ave  Paul's  fchool,    dated   Aug.   1,    1519,    W 

commonly  the  lot  of  d.fferent  men,   were  that  noble  perfon,  then  lerd  high-treafuier, 

yet  all  united   in  fir  Thomas  Chaloner;  Biog.  Brit, 
juftly  therefore  reputed  one  of  the  greateft 

July 
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July  25,  1625,  being  but  34  years  of  age,  much  lamented  by- 
many.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church-yard  at  Chifwick, 
and  an  altar-monument  laid  over  him  with  an  epitaph. 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (Edward),  was  defcended  from  an 
antient  family,  and  born  at  Odington  in  Gloucefterfhire,  1616. 
He  was  educated  at  Gloucefter;  became  a  commoner  of  St. 
Edmund-hall  in  Oxford  in  1634  ;  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts  ; 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  rhetoric  reader.  During  the  ci- 
lil  war  in  England,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  In  1658  he 
Harried  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Clifford,  efq.  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children.  After  :he  restoration  he  was  chofen 
F.  R.  S.  and,  in  1669,  attended  Charles  earl  of  Carlifle,  fent  to 
Stockholm  with  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as 
lis  fecretary.  In  1670  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  oil 
lim  at  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  he  was  incorporated  in  the 
"ame  at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  to  be  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of 
jrafton,  one  of  the  natural  fons  of  Charles  II.  about  1679;  and 
,vas  afterwards  pitched  upon  to  inllruct.  prince  George  of  Den* 
nark  in  the  englifh  tongue.  He  died  at  Chelfea  in  1703,  and 
vas  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church-yard  of  that  parifh ;  where  a 
nonument  was  foon  after  erected  to  his  memory,  by  Walter 
rlarris,  M.  D.  with  a  latin  infcription,  which  informs  us,  among 
)ther  things,  that  Dr  Chamberlayne  was  fo  defirous  of  doing; 
ervice  to  all,  and  even  to  pofterity,  that  he  ordered  fome  of  the 
)Ooks  he  had  written  to  be  covered  with  wax,  and  buried  with 
lim  ;  which  may  poffibly  be  of  ufe  to  future  ages  [x]. 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (John),  fon  to  the  author  of  The 
irefent  flate  of  England,  and  continuator  of  that  ufeful  work, 
vas  admitted  into  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  1685  ;  but  it  does 
tot  appear  that   he  took  any  degree.     He  translated,    i .  from 

[xl  The  fix  books   which  his  monu-  cond  part  was  publifhed  i6t,  &c.     This 

lenta!  infcription  has  recorded,  are  thefe,  work    has  gone    through  many  editions: 

.The  pi efent  war  paralleled  ;  or  a  brief  that  of  1741,  now  lying  before  us,  is  the 

lation   of    the  five   years  civil   wars  of  34th.    5.  An  academy  or  college,  wherein 

enry  III.  king  of  England,    with  the  young  ladies  or  gentlewomen  may,  at  a 

rent  and   iflue   of  that  unnatural  war,  very  moderate  expence,    be  educated  in 

id  by  what  courfe  the  kingdom  was  then  the  true  protectant  religion,   and  in  all  vir- 

ttled  again  ;  extracted  ojt  of  the  mod  tuous  qualities  that  may  adorn  that  fex, 

thentic   hitWians    and  records,     1647.  &c.     167  r.      6.  A  dialogue    between  an 

was  reprinted  in  1660,  under  this  title,  Eng'.lfhmin  and  a  Dutchman,  concerning 

he  late  war  paralleled,  or  a  brief  rela-  the  laft  dutch  war,    1672.     He  tranflated 

>n,  Sec.    2.  England's  wants;  or  feveral  out  or"  Italian,    fpanifh,    and  portuguefe, 

opofals  probaSly  beneficial  for  England,  into  englifh,      I.  The  rife  and  fall  of  count 

ered  to  the  consideration  of  both  houfes  Olivarez  the  favouriie  of  Spain.     2.  The 

parliament,   1667.      3.  The   converted  unparalleled   irnpolture  of  Mich,  de  Moli- 

:{byterian  :  or   the  church  of  England  na,   executed  at  Madrid,   1641.      3.   The 

lifted   in    fome   practices,    &c.     i6'.S.  right  and  title  of  the  prefent  king  of  Por. 

Angiis  Xotitia:  or  the  prefent  ftate  of  tueil,  don  John  the  IVth.     Thefe  three 

igland  ;     with    divers  reflection*   upon  translations  were  printed  at  London,  1653. 
:  itntient  ftate  thereof,   1668.     Thefe- 
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French  and  SpaniSh,  The  manner  oF  making  tea,  coffee,  and  cho- 
colate, London,  1685,  8vo.  2.  From  Italian  into  engliSh,  A 
treafure  of  health,  London,  1686,  8vo.  written  by  Caftor  Du- 
rantde  Gualdo,  phyfician  and  citizen  of  Rome.  3.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  books  and  chapters  of  the  old  and  new  teframenr, 
with  practical  obfervations  ;  written  originally  in  french,  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Ofte'rvald,  profelfor  of  divinity,  and  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church  at  Neufchatel  in  SwifFerland,  and  by 
him  prefented  to  the  Society  for  promoting  christian  knowledge, 
3  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1716,  &c.  Mr-  Chamberlayne  was  a  member 
of  that  fociety.  4.  The.  lives  of  the  french  philofophers,  trans- 
lated from  the  french  of  M.  de  Fontenelle,  republished  fince  in 
1721,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  Paris,  epitomized,  with  the  lives  of  the  late  members 
of  that  fociety,  8vo.  5.  The  religious  philofopher ;  or,  The 
right  ufe  of  contemplating  the  works  of  the  creator,  &c.  tranf- 
hited  from  the  original  dutch  of  Dr.  Nieuwerityt,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
adorned  with  cuts,  Lond.  1 7 18,  &c.  reprinted  feveral  times 
fmce  in  8vo.  and  once  in  4to.  6.  The  hiftory  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  and  about  the  Low  Countries,  tranflated  from  the  dutch, 
of  G  err  arc!  Brandt,  in  4  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1721,  &c.  7.  The 
Lord's  prayer  in  100  languages,  8vo.  8.  DifTertations  historical, 
critical,  theological,  and  moral,  on  the  moft  memorable  events 
of  the  old  and  new  teftaments  ;  wherein  the  fpirit  of  the  facred 
writings  is  Shewn,  their  authority  confirmed,  and  the  Sentiments 
of  the  primitive  fathers,as  well  as  the  modern  critics,  with  regard 
to  (he  difficult  pafTages  therein,  confidered  and  compared,  vol.1. 
comprifing  the  events  related  in  the  books  of  Mofes :  to  which 
•re  added,  chronological  tables,  fixing  the  date  of  each  event, 
and  connecting  the  feveral  diiTertations  together,  1723,  folio. 
He  likewife  was  F.  R.  S.  and  communicated  three  pieces,  in- 
serted in  the  philoSophical  transactions ;  one,  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  thunder  and  lightning  at  Sampford  Courtney  in  Devon-i 
Shire,  Ocl.  7,  17 n.  2.  An  account  of  the  funk  iflandis  in  the  i 
Humber,  recovered  from  the  Sea.  3.  Remarks  on  the  plague  at 
Copenhagen  in  171 1.  It  was  Said  of  him,  that  he  understood 
16  languages  •,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  mafter  oS  the  greek, 
latin,  french,  dutch,  german,  portuguefe,  and  kalian.  Though 
he  was  well  qualified  for  employment,  he  had  none  but  that  of 
gentleman-ufher  to  George  prince  of  Denmark.  After  a  ufeful 
and  well-Spent  life,  he  died  in  the  year  1724.  He  was  a  very 
pious  and  good  man,  and  earned  in  promoting  the  advancement 
of  religion,  and  the  intereft  of  true  chriftianity  :  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  kept  a  large  correfpondence  abroad. 

CHAMBERS  (Fphraim),  author  of  the  fcientific  dictionary 
which  goes  under  his  name,  was  born  at  Milton,  in  the  coun 
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f  Weftmorland.  His  parents  were  diflenters  of  the  prefbyte- 
an  perfuafionfV]  ;  and  his  education  no  other  than  that  corn- 
ton  one  which  is  intended  to  qualify  a  youth  for  trade  and 
jmmerce.  When  he  became  of  a  proper  age,  he  was  put  ap- 
rentice  to  Mr.  Senex  the  globe-maker,  a  buiinefs  which  is  coll- 
ected with  literature,  and  efpecially  with  aftronomy  and  geo- 
raphy.  It  was  during  Mr.  Chambers's  refidence  with  this  fkil- 
il  mechanic,  that  he  contracted  that  taile  for  fcience  and  learn- 
lg  which  accompanied  him  through  life,  and  directed  all  his 
urfuits.  It  was  even  at  this  time  that  he  formed  the  defign  of 
is  grand  work,  the  Cyclopaedia  •,  and  fome  of  the  firft  articles  of 
were  written  behind  the  counter.  Having  conceived  the  idea 
f  fo  great  an  undertaking,  he  juftly  concluded  that  the  execu- 
on  of  it  would  not  confift  with  the  avocations  of  trade  •,  and, 
lerefore,  he  quitted  Mr.  Senex,  and  took  chambers  at  Gray's- 
m,  where  he  chieflv  refided  during  the  reft  of  his  days.  The 
rft  edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  which  was  the  refult  of  many 
Ears  intenfe  application,  appeared  in  1728,  in  2  vols,  folio,  lt- 
■as  publifhed  by  fubfcription,  the  price  being  4I.  4s.  and  the 
ft  of  fubfcribers  was  very  refpectable.  The  dedication,  which 
as  to  the  king,  is  dated  G&.  15,  1727.  The  reputation  that 
Ir.  Chambers  acquired  by  his  execution  of  this  undertaking, 
rocured  him  the  honour  of  being  elected  F.  R.  S.  Nov.  6,  1 729. 
1  lefs  than  ten  years  time,  a  fecond  edition  became  neceffary ; 
'hich  accordingly  was  printed,  with  corrections  and  additions, 
t  1738.  It  having  been  intended,  at  firft,  to  give  a  new  work 
lftead  of  a  new  edition,  Mr.  Chambers  had  prepared  a  confi- 
scable part  of  the  copy  with  that  view,  and  more  than  20  iheets 
'ere  actually  printed  off.  The  purpofe  of  the  proprietors,  ac- 
srding  to  this  plan,  was  to  have  publifhed  a  volume  in  the  win- 
:r  of  1737,  and  to  have  proceeded  annually  in  fupplying  an  ad- 
itional  volume,  till  the  whole  was  completed.  But  from  this 
efign  they  were  diverted,  by  the  alarm  they  took  at  an  act  then 
skated  in  parliament,  in  which  a  claufe  was  contained,  obliging 
le  publifhers  of  all  improved  editions  of  books  to  print  the  im- 
rovements  feparately.  The  bill,  which  carried  in  it  the  ap- 
earance  of  equity,  but  which,  perhaps,  might  have  created 
reater  obftructions  to  the  caufe  of  literature  than  a  tranfient 
iew  of  it  could  fuggeft,  paffed  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  was 
:jected  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  an  advertifement  prefixed  to 
lie  fecond  edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  Mr.  Chambers  endea- 
oured  to  obviate  the  complaints  of  fuch  readers  as  might  have 
een  led  to  expect  (from  a  paper  of  his  publifhed  fome  time  be- 
>re)  a  new  work,  inftead  of  a  new  edition.     So  favourable  was 

[t]  It  has  been  laid   is  tome  former     were  quakers  ;  but  we  »re  allured  that  the 
count;  that  they  lived  at  Kendal,  a:id     ta£t  is  a  above  itated. 
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the  public  reception  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Chambers^  dlc<* 
tionary,  that  a  third  was  called  for  in  the  very  next  year,  1739  * 
a  fourth  two  years  afterwards,  in  1741 ;  and  a  fifth  in  1746. 
This  rapid  fale  of  fo  large  and  expenfive  a  work,  is  noteafily  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of  literature  :  and  mull  be  confidered^ 
not  only  as  a  flriking  teftimony  of  the  general  eftimation  in 
which  it  is  held,  but,  like  wife,  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  its  real  utili- 
ty and  merit* 

Although  the  Cyclopaedia  was  the   grand  bufinefs  of  Mr, 
Chambers's  life,  and  may  be  regarded  as  almoft  the  fole  founda- 
tion of  his  fame,  his  attention  was  not  wholly  confined  to  this- 
undertaking.     He  was  concerned  in  a  periodical  publication,  in- 
tituled, The  literary  magazine,  which  was  begun  in  1735.     In 
this  work  he  wrote  a  variety  of  articles,  and  particularly,  a  re4 
view  of  Morgan's  Moral  philofopher.    He  was  engaged,  like- 
wife,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Martyn,  F.  R.  S.  andpro- 
feflbr  of  botany  at  Cambridge,  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  a- 
tranftation  and  abridgement  of  the  "Philofophieat  hiftory  and' 
memoirs    of  the  royal  academy  of  feiences  at   Paris  'r  or   an 
abridgment  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  natural  philofophy  which 
have  been  publifhed  by  the  members  of  that  illuftrious  fociety.'* 
This  undertaking,   w  hen  completed-,  was  comprifed  in  five  vo- 
lumes  8vo,  which  did  not  appear  till  1742,  fome  time  after  our 
author's  deceafe,  when  they  were  publifhed  in  the  joint  name* 
of  Mr.  Martyn  and  Mr.  Chambers.     Mr.  Martyn,  in  a  fubfe-* 
q'uent  publication,  hath  paffed  a  fevere  cenfure  upon  the  fhare 
which  his  fellow  labourer  had  in  the  abridgment  of  the  parifian 
papers.     The  only  work  befides,  that  we  find  afcribed  to  Mr, 
Chambers,  is  a  tranflation  of  the  "  Jefuit's  perfpe£tive,"  from    .:; 
the  french  •>  which  was  printed  in  4to,  and  has  gone  through  fe-;    ,; 
veral  editions.     How  indefatigable  he  was  in  his  literary  and    ,, 
fcientific  collections,   '-i  manifeft  from   a  eircumftance   which;  iili, 
yfed  to  be  related  by  Mr.  Airey*  who  was  fo  well  known  toi  •> 
many  perfons  by  the  vivacity  of  his  temper  and  converfation,,  :;-; 
and  his  bold  avowal  of  the  principles  of  infidelity.     This  gentle-,  i?:: 
man,  in  the  very  early  part  of  his  life,  was  five  years  (from  172$  u; 
to  1733)  amanuenfis  to  Mr.  Chambers  ;  and,  during  that  time,  me 
copied  nearly  20  folio  volumes,  fo  large  as  to  comprehend  mate-!  iitt! 
rials,  if  they  had  been  publifhed,  for  printing  30  volumes  in   ,v: 
the  fame  fize.     Mr.  Chambers,  however,  acknowledged,  that  if  ;: 
they  were  printed,  they  would  neither  be  fold  nor  read.     Hi?  , 
cloie  and  unremitting  attention  to  his  ftudies  at  length  impaired  ;„ 
his  health,  and  obliged  him  occafionally  to  take  a  lodging  at  > 
Canonbury-houfe,  Iflington..     This  not  having  greatly  contri- 
buted to  his   recovery,   he   made  an  excurfion  to   the  fouth  of  ■;>:. 
"France,  but  did  not  reap  that  benefit  from  it  which  he  had  him-; 
feli"  hoped,  and  his  friends  wiflied.     Returning  to  England,  he 
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<5!ed  at  Canonbury-houfe,  and  was  buried  at  Weftminfter ; 
where  the  following  infcription,  written  by  himfelf,  is  placed  pu 
J&e  north  fide  of  the  cloifters  of  the  abbey  : 

Mult  is  pervulgatus, 

Paucis  notus ; 

Qui  vitam,  inter  liicem  et  umbram, 

Neceruditus,  nee  idiota, 

Literis  deditus,  tranfegit  ;  fed  ut  homo 

.Qui  humani  nihil  a  ie  alienum  putat. 

Vita  fimul,  etlaboribus  fundus, 

Hie  requiefcere  voluit, 

Ephraim  Chambers,  R.  S.  S. 

Obiit  xv  Maii,  moccxl. 

The  intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Chambers  was  fagacky 
and  attention.  His  application  was  indefatigable,  his  temper 
cheerful,  but  fomewhat  hafty  and  impetuous  j  and  in  his  reli- 
gious fentiments  he  was  no  ilave  to  the  opinions  commonly  re- 
ceived. His  mode  of  life  was  referved  ;  for  he  kept  little  com- 
pany, and  had  not  many  acquaintance.  He  deferved,  by  his  li- 
terary labours,  much  more  than  he  acquired ;  the  compenfations 
of  bookfellers  to  authors  being  at  that  time  far  inferior  to  what, 
in  certain  inftances,  they  have  lately  rifen.  This  deficiency  he 
fupplied  by  ceconomy  ;  and  in  pecuniary  matters  he  was  re- 
markably exact.  In  his  laft  will,  made  not  long  before  his 
death,  but  which  was  never  proved,  he  declared  that  he  owed 
no  debts,  excepting  to  his  taylor  for  his  rocquelaure. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Cyclopaedia  came  to  a 
fifth  edition  in  1746.  After  this,  whilft  a  fixth  edition  was  in 
agitation,  the  proprietors  thought  that  the  work  might  admit  of 
a  fupplement,  in  two  additional  folio  volumes  j  this  fupplement, 
which  was  publifhed  in  the  joint  names  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr. 
Hill,  though  containing  a  number  of  valuable  articles,  was  far 
from  being  uniformly  confpicuous  for  its  exact  judgment  and 
due  feleclion  j  a  fmall  part  only  of  it  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Dr.  Hill's  talk  having  been  difcharged  with  his  ufual 
rapidity.  Thus  the  matter  relied  for  fome  years,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  the  bookfellers,  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  them- 
felves,  and  ufeful  to  the  public,  to  combine  the  fupplement, 
when  properly  corrected  and  abridged,  into  one  alphabet  with 
the  original  work,  and  to  introduce  fuch  farther  improvements 
and  additions  as  the  increafe  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  of 
philosophical  knowledge  in  particular,  had  lately  afforded.  In 
this  judicious  defign  the  proprietors  firft  engaged  Mr.  Ruffhead  ; 
and  afterwards  another  gentleman,  poffeffed  of  great  general  in- 
genuity, ability,  and  learning,  but  unluckily  not  mailer  of  that 
ice  urate  and  extenfive  philofophical  fcience  which  is  peculiarly 
fefeffary  to  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  who  finding  himfelf  embar- 
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-raffed,  gave  up  the  defign,  which  was  at  length  committed  t<f 
Dr.  Rees.  The  fuccefs  of  the  work  thus  improved,  and  di« 
gefted  into  one  alphabet,  and  which  is  comprised  in  four  vols, 
folio,  has  exceeded  the  moil  fanguine  expectations. 

CHAM1ER  (Daniel),  an  eminent  proteftant  divine,  born 
in  Dauphiny,  was  long  minifter  at  Montelimart  in  that  pro- 
vince ;  from  whence  he  removed  in  1612  to  Montaubon,  to  be 
profeflbr  of  divinity ;  and  was  killed  at  the  liege  of  that  place 
by  a  cannon  ball  in  1621.  He  was  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  among 
his  party  as  a  ftatefman  than  as  a  divine.  No  man  oppofed  the 
artifices  employed  by  the  court  to  diftrefs  the  proteftants,  with 
more  iteadinefs  and  inflexibility.  Varillas  fays,  it  was  he  who 
drew  up  the  edict  of  Nantz.  Though  politics  took  up  a  great 
part  of  his  time,  he  acquired  a  large  fund  of  extenfive  learning, 
as  appears  from  his  writings.  His  treatife  De  oecumenico  pon- 
tifice,  and  his  Epiftolas  jefuiticae,  are  commended -by  Scaliger. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Panftratie  catholique,  in  which  the 
controverfy  between  the  proteftants  and  roman  catholics  is 
learnedly  handled.  It  was  written  at  the  defire  of  the  fynod  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  France,  to  confute  Bellarmine.  The 
fynod  of  Trivas,  in  161 2,  ordered  him  2000  livres  to  defray  the 
charges  of  the  impreflion  of  the  firft  three  volumes.  Though 
this  work  makes  four  large  folio  volumes,  it  is  not  complete  j 
for  it  wants  the  controverfy  concerning  the  church.  This  would 
have  made  a  fifth  volume,  which  the  author's  death  prevente 
him  from  fmifhing.  This  body  of  controverfy  was  printed  a 
Geneva  in  1626,  under  the  care  of  Turretin,  profeflbr  of  divinity 
An  abridgment  of  it  was  publifhed  in  the  fame  city  in  1643,  in 
one  volume  folio,  by  Frederic  Spanheim  the  father.  His  Corpus 
theologicum,  and  his  Epiitolae  jefuiticie,  were  printed  in  a  fmal 
folio  volume,  1693. 

CHAMILLARD  (Stephen),  a  jefuit,  born  at  Bourges  ir 
16^6,  taught  grammar  and  philofophy,  and  was  a  popular 
preacher  for  about  twenty  years.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1730,^ 
the  age  of  70.  He  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  an 
riquity.  He  publifhed,  r.  A  learned  edition  of  Prudentius  foi 
the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  with  an  interpretation  and  notes,  Paris 
1687,  410.  It  is  become  fcarce.  2.  Diflertations  on  fevera 
medals,  gems,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  Paris,  4to 
J '7 IT.  Pere  Chamillard,  who  had  a  natural  turn  for  the  ftudy  o 
medals,  became  a  very  able  antiquary!  Smitten,  however,  wit| 
the  defire  of  poifeffing  fome  thing  extraordinary,  and  which  wa; 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe,  he  ftrangeh 
impofed  on  himfdf  in  regard  to  two  medals  which  he  imagines 
to  be  antiques.  The  hrft  was  a  Pacatianus  of  filver,  a  meda 
unknown  till  his  days,  and  which  is  fo  (till.  Pere  Chamillard; 
haying  met  with  this  piece,  made  a  great  (tir  about  it.     Paca  f 
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laanus,  according  to  him  was  a  tyrant ;  but  unfortunately  he  had 
never  been  mentioned  •„ by  any  body  before,  not  even  by  Trcb. 
Pollio  ;  and  this  tyrant  put  his  head  above  ground  after  1400  or 
1500  years  of  oblivion.  That  the  medal  was  a  perfect  counterfeit 
has  been  generally  acknowledged  fince  the  death  of  its  poffef- 
For.  The  other  medal,  on  which  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own 
fancy,  was  an  Annia  Fauftina,  greek,  of  the  true  bronze.  The 
princefs  there  bore  the  name  of  Aurelia  •,  whence  pere  Chamil- 
lard  concluded  that  {he  was  defcended  from  the  family  of  the 
Antonines.  It  had  been  (truck,  as  he  pretended,  in  Syria,  by. 
order  of  a  Quirinus  or  Cirinus,  defcended,  he  afferted,  from 
that  Quirinus  who  is  fpoken  of  by  St.  Luke.  Chamillard  dis- 
played his  erudition  on  the  fubjecl  in  a  fine  differtation  ;  but, 
alas  !  while  he  was  enjoying  his  triumph,  a  dealer  in  antiques  at 
Rome  declared  himfelf  the  father  of  Annia  Faultina,  at  the  fame 
time  (hewing  others  of  the  fame  manufacture. 

CHAMOUSSET  (Charles  Humbert  Piarron  de),  was 
born  at  Paris  in  17 17,  and  deftined  to  fupply  his  father's  place 
in  the  parliament  of  that  city  as  a  judge,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
unclean  the  fame  fituation-  He  made  choice  of  the  one  of  them 
that  would  give  him  the  lead  trouble,  and  afford  him  the  molt 
leifure  for  his  benevolent  projects.  Medicine  was  his  favou- 
rite ftudy.  This  he  practifed  on  the  poor  only,  with  fuch  an 
ardour  and  activity  of  mind,  that  the  hours  which  many  perfons 
give  to  ileep,  he  bellowed  upon  the  affiftance  of  the  fick.  To 
make  himfelf  more  ufeful  to  them,  he  had  learned  to  bleed, 
which  operation  he  performed  with  all  the  dexterity  of  the  mo  ft 
experienced  furgeon.  His  difpofition  to  do  good  appeared  i'o 
early  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  ufed  to  give  to  the  poor  the 
money  which  other  boys  fpent,  in  general,  in  an  idle  and  unpro- 
fitable manner.  He  was  once  very  much  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplifhment ;  but  imagining  that  fhe 
would  not  make  him  a  fuitable  ailiftant  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
poor,  he  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  marriage ;  not  very  wifely, 
perhaps,  facrificing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  one  woman  only 
his  attachment  to  that  fex,  in  whofe  tendernefs  of  difpofition, 
and  in  whofe  inftinCtive  quicknefs  of  feeling,  he  would  have 
found  that  reciprocation  of  benevolence  he  was  anxious  to  pro- 
cure. He  was  fo  forcibly  ftruck  with  the  wretched  fituation  of 
the  great  hofpital  of  Paris  (the  Hotel  Dieu,  as  it  is  called), 
where,  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  living,  are  very  often 
crowded  together  in  the  fame  bed  (five  perfons  at  a  time  occa- 
sionally occupying  the  fame  bed),  that  he  wrote  a  plan  of  reform 
Cor  that  hofpital,  which  he  (hewed  in  manufcript  to  the  famous 
John  James  Rouffeau,  rcquefting  him  to  correct  it  for  him. 
I  What  correction,"  replied  Rouffeau,  4<  can  a  work  want,  that 
pue  cannot  read  without  fhudderingat  the  horrid  pictures  it  re- 
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prefents  ?  What  is  the  end  of  writing  if  it  be  not  to  touch  antl' 
intereft  the  paffions  ?"  M.  de  Chamouffet  was  occafionally  the 
author  of  many  benevolent  and  ufeful  fchemes  •,  fuch  as  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  penny  poft  at  Paris  ;  the  bringing  good 
water  to  that  city ;  a  plan  for  a  houfe  of  affociation,  by  which 
any  man,  for  a  fmall  fum  of  money  depofited,  may  be  taken 
care  of  when  he  is  fick ;  and  many  others ;  not  forgetting  one 
for  the  abolifhment  of  begging,  which  is  to  be  found  in  "  Les 
vues  d'un  citoyen."  M.  de  Chamouffet  was  now  fo  well  known 
as  a  man  of  active  and  ufeful  benevolence,  that  M.  de  Choifeul 
(when  he  was  in  the  war  department)  made  him,  in  1761,  in- 
tsndant  general  of  the  military  hofpitals  of  France,  the  king, 
Louis  XV.  telling  him,  "  that  he  had  never,  fince  he  came  to 
the  throne,  made  out  an  appointment  fo  agreeable  to  himfelf  •" 
and  added,  "  I  am  fure  I  can  never  make  any  one  that  will  be  of 
fuch  fervice  to  my  troops."  The  pains  he  took  in  this  employ- 
ment were  incredible.  His  attention  to  his  fituation  was  fo 
great,  and  conducted  with  fuch  good  fenfe  and  understanding, 
that  the  Marfhal  de  Soubife,  on  vifiting  one  of  the  great  military 
hofpitals  at  Duffeldorf,  under  the  care  of  M.  de  Chamouffet, 
faid,  "  This  is  the  firft  time  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  go  round 
an  hofpital  without  hearing  any  complaints."  Another  marfhal 
of  France  told  his  wife  :  "  Were  I  fick,"  faid  he,  u  I  would  be 
taken  to  the  hofpital  of  which  M.  de  Chamouffet  has  the  ma- 
nagement." M.  de  Chamouffet  was  one  day  faying  to  the  mi* 
nilter,  that  he  would  bring  into  a  court  of  juflice  the  peculation 
and  rapine  of  a  particular  perfon.  "  God  forbid  you  mould  !" 
anfwered  the  minifter  ;  "  you  run  a  rifk  of  not  dying  in  your 
bed."  "  1  had  rather,"  replied  he,  "  die  in  any  manner  you 
pieafe,  than  live  to  fee  my  country  devoured  by  fcoundrels." 

This  good  man  died  in  1773,  at  the  age  of  56  years  only. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  haflened  his  death  by  not  taking  fuffi- 
cicnt  care  of  himfelf  in  his  illnefs,  faying  always,  when  preffed 
■'.0  do  fo,  that  he  had  not  time  to  fpare  for  it.  He  died  as  he 
Jived,  with  the  fentiments  of  a  good  chriftian,  and  left  a  conii- 
derable  fum  in  charity  \  taking,  however,  very  good  care  of  his 
relations  and  dependents. 

CHAMPAGNE  (Philip  of),  a  celebrated  painter,  was  born 
at  Bruffels  in  1602.  He  difcovered  an  inclination  to  painting 
from  his  youth  •,  and  owed  but  little  to  mailers  for  the  perfect 
tion  he  attained  in  it,  excepting  that  he  learned  landfcape  from 
Fouquiere.  In  all  other  branches  of  his  art  nature  was  his 
mafter,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  followed  her  very  faithfully.  At 
19  years  of  age  he  fet  off  for  Italy,  taking  France  in  his  way, 
but  he  proceeded,  as  it  happened,  no  farther  than  Paris.  He 
lodged  there  in  the  college  of  Laon,  where  Pouffin  alfo  dwelt; 
and  thefs  two  painters  became  very  good  friends.     Du  Chefne, 
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painter  to  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  employed  about  the 
paintings  in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  and  fet  Pouflin  and 
Champagne  at  work  under  him.  Pouflin  did  a  few  fmall  pieces 
in  the  cieling,  and  Champagne  drew  fome  fmall  pictures  in  the 
queen's  apartment.  Her  majefty  liked  them  fo  well,  that  du 
Chefne  grewe  jalous  of  him ;  upon  which  Champagne,  who  loved 
peace,  returned  to  Bruflels,  with  an  intent  to  go  through  Ger- 
many into  Italy.  He  was  fcarcely  got  there,  when  a  letter  came 
to  him  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Ambrofe,  who  was  furveyor  of  the 
buildings,  to  advertife  him  of  du  Chefne's  death,  and  to  invite 
him  back  to  France.  He  accordingly  returned  thither,  and  was 
prefently  made  director  of  the  queen's  painting,  who  fettled  on 
him  a  yearly  penfion  of  1200  livres,  and  allowed  him  lodgings 
in  the  palace  of  Luxemburg.  Being  a  lover  of  his  bufmefs,  he 
went  through  a  great  deal  of  it.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of 
his  pieces  at  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  and  among, 
other  places,  fome  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  feen  in  the  chapter- 
houfe  of  Notre-dame  at  Paris,  and  in  feveral  churches  in  that 
city  ;  without  reckoning  an  infinity  of  portraits,  which  are  noted 
for  their  likenefs,  as  well  as  for  being  finiflied  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree. The  queen  alfo  ordered  him  to  paint  the  vault  of  the  Car- 
melites church  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  James,  where  his  crucifix  is 
much  elleemed  :  but  the  belt  of  his  works  is  thought  to  be  his 
cieling  in  the  king's  apartment  at  Vincennes,  compofed  on  the 
fubject  of  the  peace  in  1659.  After  this  he  was  made  rector  of 
the  royal  academy  of  painting,  which  office  he  exercifed  many- 
years. 

He  had  been  a  long  while  famous  in  his  profeflion,  when  le 
Brun  arrived  at  Paris  from  Italy ;  and,  though  le  Brun  was  foon 
at  the  head  of  the  art,  and  made  principal  painter  to  the  king, 
he  {hewed  no  difgufl;  at  the  preference  that  was  given  to  his  de- 
triment and  lofs.  There  is  another  inftance  upon  record  of 
Champagne's  goodnefs  of  difpontion  and  integrity.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  had  offered  to  make  his  fortune,  if  he  would  quit  the 
queen-mother's  fervice ;  but  Champagne  refufed.  The  car- 
dinal's chief  valet  de  chambre  allured  him  farther,  that  whatever 
he  would  aflc  his  eminency  would  grant  him:  to  which  Cham- 
pagne replied,  "  if  the  cardinal  could  make  me  a  better  painter, 
the  only  thing  I  am  ambitious  of,  it  would  be  fomething ;  but 
fince  that  was  impofllble,  the  only  honour  he  begged  of  his 
eminency  was  the  continuance  of  his  good  graces."  It  is  faid, 
the  cardinal  was  highly  affected  with  the  integrity  of  the  painter; 
who,  though  he  refufed  to  enter  into  his  fervice,  did  not 
however  refufe  to  work  for  him.  Among  other  things  he  drew 
his  picture,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  belt  pieces  he 
ever  painted. 

Champagne  died  in  1674,  having  been  much  beloved  by  all 
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that  knew  him,  both  as  a  good  painter  and  a  good  man. 
He  had  a  fon  and  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  du  Chefne's 
.daughter,  whom  he  married  after  her  father's  death :  but  two 
.of  thefe  children  dying  before  him,  and  the  third  retiring  to  a 
nunnery  (for  (he  was  a  daughter),  he  left  his  fubftance  to  John 
Baptifte  de  Champagne,  his  nephew.  John  Baptifte  was  alfo 
born  at  Bruifels,  and  bred  up  in  the  profeffion  of  painting  under 
his  uncle ;  whole  manner  and  gufto  he  always  followed,  though 
he  fpent  15  months  in  Italy.  He  lived  in  the  moil  friendly  and 
affectionate  manner  with  his  uncle,  and  died  profeffor  of  the 
academy  of  painting  at  Paris,  in  1688,  aged  42  years. 

CHAMPION  (Joseph),  famous  in  the  art  of  penmanfhip, 
was  born  at  Chatham  in  1709,  and  received  his  education  chiefly 
under  Snell,  who  kept  fir  John  Johnfoirs  free  writing-fchool,  in 
Forfter-lane,  Cheapride,  and  with  whom  he  ferved  a  regular 
clerkfhip.  He  kept  a  boarding- fchool  in  Sfc  Paul's  churchyard, 
and  taught  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  privately.  He  was 
feveral  years  fettled  in  the  New  Academy,  in  Bedford-ftreet, 
where  he  had  a  good  number  of  icholars,  whom  he  inftructed  with 
great  fuccefs  •,  and  lie  has  not  hitherto  been  excelled  in  his  art. 
The  year  of  his  death  we  cannot  precifely  afcertain.  His  hrft 
performance  we  believe  was  his  Practical  arithmetic,  8vo,  1733. 
In  1747  he  publifhed  his  Tutor's  afliftant.in  teaching  arithmetic, 
in  40  plates,  4to.  But  his  moft  elaborate  and  curious  performance 
is  his  Comparative  penmanfhip,  24  oblong  folio  plates,  1750. 
It  is  engraved  ,by  Thorowgood,  and  is  an  honour  to  britifh  pen- 
manfhip in  general.  His  New  and  complete  alphabets,  with  the 
hebrew,  greek,  aijd.  germau  .characters,  in  21  plates  oblong 
folic,  engraved  by  Bickham,  came  out  in  1754,  and  in  1758  he 
began  to  publlfh  his  Living-hands,  or  feveral  copy-books  of  the 
different  hands  in  common  ufe,  upwards  of  40  plates,  4to.  He 
contributed  47  folio  pieces  for  George  Bickham's  univedal  pen- 
man, wherein  he  difpJays  a  delightful  variety  of  writing,  both 
for  ufe  or  ornament.  His  principal  pieces  belides  are  Engrofling 
hands  for  young  clerks,  17^7.  The  Young  penman's  practice, 
1760.  The  penman's  employment,  folio,  1759 — 1762.  In 
1754.  he  addreffed  and  prefented  to  the  royal  focietya  large  body 
of  penmanfhip,  in  20  leaves,  folio,  which  remains  in  MS. 

CHAMPLAIN  (Samuel  de),  born  in  Saintonge,  was  lent 
by  Henry  IV.  on  a  voyage  to  the  newly-difcovered  continent  of 
America,  in  quality  of  captain  of  a  man  of  war.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  iignalized  himfelt  not  lefs  bv  his  courage  than  his  pru- 
dence ;  and  he  maybe  confidered  as  the  founder  of  New  France* 
It  was  he  who  caufed  the  town  ci"  Quebec  to  be  built ;  he  waf 
xhe  firit  governor  of  that  colony,  and  greatly  exerted  himfelf  in 
the  fettling  of  a  new  commercial  company  at  Canada.  This 
company,  eftablifhed  in  1628,  was  called  the  company  of  affo- 
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dates,  and  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  put  himfelf  at  their  head. 
He  publifhed  :  Voyages  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  dite  Canada, 
4to,  1632.  He  goes  back  to  the  firlt  difcoveries  made  by  Vera- 
zani,  coming  down  to  the  year  1 63 1.  This  work  is  excellent  in 
regard  to  material  points,  and  the  fimple  and  natural  manner  in 
which  they  are  exhibited.  .If  he  is  cenfurable  for  any  thing,  it 
is  for  rather  too  much  credulity.  The  author  feems  to  be  a  pei> 
fon  of  found  judgment  and  ftrong  refolution  ;  difmtereired,  and 
zealous  for  the  religion  and  the  interefts  of  his  country.  Champ- 
lain  remained  in  America  from  1603,  and  died  about  1635. 

CHANDLER  (Mrs.  Mary),  an  englifh  lady,  who  diftin- 
guifhed  herfelf  by  her  talent  for  poetry,  was  born  at  Malmef- 
buryin  Wiltlhire,  in  1687.  Her  father  was  a  diflenting  minifter 
at  Bath,  whofe  circumftances  made  it  neceffary  that  fhe  fhould 
be  brought  up  to  bufinefs  ;  and  accordingly  (he  became  a  milliner. 
However  he  took  care  to  train  her  carefully  in  the  principles  g£ 
virtue  and  religion,  as,  we  think,  might  almoft  be  collected  from 
the  lines  upon  folitude,  which  are  to  be  found  am,  ong  the  poems 
fhe  publifhed. 

She  was  obferved  from  her  childhood  to  have  a  turn  for  poetry, 
often  entertaining  her  companions  with  riddles  in  verfe ;  and 
was  extremely  fond,  at  that  time  of  life,  of  Herbert's  poems.  In 
her  riper  years  fhe  applied  herfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  rmodern 
poets ;  and  of  the  antient  ones  alfo,  as  far  as  tranflations  could 
ainfl  her.  She  is  faid  to  have  liked  Horace  better  than  either 
Virgil  or  Homer ;  becaufe  he  did  not  deal  fo  much  in  fable  as 
they,  but  treated  of  fubjetts  which  lay  within  the  fphere  of  na- 
ture, and  had  a  relation  to  common  life.  Her  poem  upon  the 
Bath  had  the  full  approbation  of  the  public  ;  and  fhe  was  com- 
plimented for  it  particularly  by  Pope,  with  whom  fhe  was  ac- 
quainted. She  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deformed,  which  de- 
termined her  to  live  fingle  ;  though  fhe  had  a  fweet  countenance, 
and  was  follicited  to  marry.  In  this  Hate  lhe  died,  after  about 
two  years  illnefs,  Sept.  11,   1745,  aged  57. 

CHANDLER  (S.uiuel),  an  eminent  diiTenting  minifter, 
was  born  at  Hungerford  in  Berkfhire,  in  1693,  wnere  his  father 
was  then  pallor  of  a  congregation  of  proteftant  diffenters.  He 
early  difcovered  a  genius  for  literature,  which  was  carefully  cul- 
tivated ;  and  being  placed  under  proper  matters,  he  made  a 
very  uncommon  progrefs  in  claffical  learning,  and  efpecially  in 
the  greek  tongue.  As  it  was  intended  by  his  friends  to  bring 
him  up  for  the  miniitry,  he  was  fent  to  an  academy  at  Bridge- 
water  :  but  was  foon  removed  to  Gloucefter,  that  lie  might  be- 
come a  pupil  to  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  a  diflenting  minifter  of  great 
erudition  and  abilities,  who  had  opened  an  academy  in  that  city. 
This  academy  was  foon  transferred  to  Tewklbury,  at  which  place 
Jones  preuded  over  it  for  many  years  with  very  high  and  deferved 
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reputation.  Such  was  the  attention  of  that  gentleman  to  the 
morals  of  his  pupils,  and  to  their  progrefs  in  literature,  and 
iuch  the  {kill  and  difcernment  with  which  he  directed  their 
ftudies,  that  it  was  a  lingular  advantage  to  be  placed  under  fo 
able  and  a'ccomplifhed  a  tutor.  Chandler  made  the  proper  ufe 
of  fo  happy  a  fituation  ;  applying  himfelf  to  his  ftudies  with 
great  afliduity,  and  particularly  to  critical,  biblical,  and  oriental 
learning.  Among  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Jones  were  Mr.  Joleph 
Butler,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Seeker, 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  With  thefe  eminent  per- 
fons  he  contracted  a  friendfhip  that  continued  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  notwithstanding  the  different  views  by  which  their  conduct 
was  afterwards  directed,  and  the  different  fituations  in  which 
they  were  placed. 

Mr.  Chandler,  having  finifhed  his  academical  ftudies,  began 
to  preach  about  July  1714*,  and  being  foon  diftinguifhed  by  his 
talents  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  chofen,  in  1716,  minifter  of  the 
•prefbyterian  congregation  at  Peckham,  near  London,  in  which 
illation  he  continued  fome  years.  Here  he  entered  in  the  matri- 
monial ftate,  and  began  to  have  an  increafing  family,  when,  by 
the  fatal  South- fea  fchgthe-  of  1720,  he  unfortunately  loft  the 
whole  fortune  which  he  had  received  with  his  wife.  His  cir- 
cumfbiWees  being  thereby  embarraffed,  and  his  income  as  a  mi- 
nifter being  inadequate  to  his  expences,  he  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  a  bookfeller,  and  kept  a  ihop  in  the  Poultry,  London,  for 
about  two  or  three  years,  hull  continuing  to  difchargethe  duties 
of  the  paftoral  office.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Chandler  was  fubject  to  fre- 
quent and  dangerous  fevers  ;  one  of  which  confined  him  more 
than  three  months,  and  threatened  by  its  effects  tQ  difable  him 
for  public  fervice.  He  was,  therefore,  advifed  to  confine  him- 
felf to  a  vegetable  diet,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  adhered 
ro  it  for  12  years.  This  produced  fo  happy  an  alteration  in  his 
conititution,  that  though  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  ufual 
way  of  living,  he  enjoyed  an  uncommon  ihare  of  (pints  and 
vigour  till  70. 

While  Mr.  Chandler  was  minifter  of  the  congregation  at  Peck- 
ham,  fome  gentlemen,  of  the  feveral  denominations  of  diffenters 
In  the  city,  came  to  a  refolution  to  fet  up  and  fupport  a  weekly 
evening  lecture  at  the  Old  Jewry,  for  the  winter  half  year.  The 
fubjects  to  be  treated  in  this  lecture  were  the  evidences  of  na- 
tural-and  revealed  religion,  and  anfwers  to  the  principal  objec- 
tions againft  them.  Two  of  the  molt  eminent  young  minilters 
among  the  diffenters  were  appointed  for  the  execution  of  this 
defign,  of  which  Mr.  Chandler  was  one,  and  Mr.  afterwards  Ur. 
Lardner,  who  is  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  his  learned  writings,  was 
another.     But  after  fome  time  this  lecture  was  dropped,  and 
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another  of  the  fame  kind  fet  up,  to  be  preached  by  one  perfon 
enly-,  it  being  judged  that  it  might  be  thereby  conducted  with 
more  confiitency  of  reafon,  and  uniformity  of  defign  ;  and  Mr. 
Chandler  was  appointed  for  this  fervice.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
lecture  he  preached  fome  fermons  on  the  confirmation  which 
miracles  gave  to  the  divine  minion  of  Chrift,  and  the  truth  of 
his  religion  j  and  vindicated  the  argument  againft  the  objections 
of  Collins,  in  his  Difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the 
chriftian  religion.  Thefe  fermons,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
he  enlarged  and  threw  into  the  form  of  a  continued  treatife,  and 
publifhed,  in  8vo,  in  1725,  under  the  following  title :  A  vin- 
dication of  the  chriftian  religion,  in  two  parts:  i.  A  difcourfe 
of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  miracles.  2.  An  anfwer  to  a  late  book* 
intituled,  a  difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriftian 
religion.  Having  prefented  a  copy  of  this  book  to  archbifhop 
Wake,  his  grace  expreffed  his  fenfe  of  the  value  of  the  favour 
in  a  letter,  which  is  an  honourable  teflimony  to  Mr.  Chandler  s. 
merit.  It  appears,  from  the  letter,  that  the  archbifhop  did  not 
then  know  that  the  author  was  any  other  than  a  bookfeller ;  for 
he  fays:  "  I  cannot  but  own  myfelf  to  be  furprifed  to  fee  fo> 
much  good  learning  and  juft  realbning  in  a  perfon  of  your  pro- 
feilion ;  and  do  think  it  a  pky  you  mould  not  rather  fpend  your 
time  in  writing  books  than  in  felling  them.  But  I  am  glad,  fince 
your  circumftances  oblige  you  to  the  latter,  that  you  do  not 
wholly  omit  the  former." 

Befides  gaining  the  archbimop's  approbation,  Mr.  Chandler's 
performance  confiderably  advanced  his  reputation  in  general, 
2nd  contributed  to  his  receiving  an  invitation,  about  the  year 
1726,  to  fettle  as  a  minifter  with  the  congregation  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  vvvhich  was  one  of  the  molt  refpectable  in  London.  Here 
he  continued,  firfh  as  afliitant,  and  afterwards  as  pallor,  for  the 
fpace  of  40  years,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of  the  minifterial 
office  with  great  affiduity  and  ability,  being  much  efteemed  and 
regarded  by  his  own  congregation,  and  acquiring  a  diftinguifhed 
reputation  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer. 

His  writings  having  procured  him  a  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  he  might  eafily  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  and  offers  of  that  kind  were  made  him  ;  but  for  fome 
time  he  declined  the  acceptance  of  a  diploma,  and,  as  he  once 
faid  in  the  pleafantnefs  of  converfation,  "  becaufe  fo  many  block- 
heads had  been  made  doctors."  However,  upon  making  a  vifit 
to  Scotland,  in  company  with  his  friend  the  earl  of  Finlater  and 
Sea  field,  he,  with  great  propriety,  accepted  of  this  honour, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  without  follicitation,  and  with 
every  mark  of  refpect,  by  the  two  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glafgow.  He  had,  likewife,  the  honour  of  being  afterwards 
elected  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.     On  the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760, 
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Dr.  Chandler  published  a  fermon  on  that  event,  in  which  he 
compared  that  prince  to  king  David.  This  gave  rife  to  a  pamphlet, 
which  was  printed  in  the  year  1761,  intituled,  the  Hiftory  of 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart ;  wherein  the  author  ventured  to 
exhibit  king  David  as  an  example  of  perfidy,  luft,  and  cruelty9 
fit  only  to  be  ranked  with  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula  ;  and  complained 
of  the  infult  that  had  been  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
britifh  monarch,  by  Dr.  Chandler's  parallel  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Ifrael.  This  attack  occafioned  Dr.  Chandler  to  publifh, 
in  the  following  year,  A  review  of  the  hiftory  of  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart  •,  in  which-the  falfehoods  and  mifreprefentations' 
of  the  hiftorian  are  expofed  and  corrected.  He  alfo  prepared 
for  the  prefs  a  more  elaborate  work,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  under  the  following  title  :  A  critical 
hiftory  of  the  life  of  David",  in  which  the  principal  events  are 
ranged  in  order  of  time  :  the  chief  objections  of  Mr.  Bayle,  and 
others,  againft  the  character  of  this  prince,  and  the  fcripture 
account  of  him,  and  the  occurrences  of  his  reign,  are  examined 
and  refuted  ;  and  the  pfalms  which  refer  to  him  explained.  As 
this  was  the  laft,  it  was,  likewife,  one  of  the  beft  of  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's productions.  The  greateft  part  of  this  work  was  printed 
off  at  the  time  of  our  author's  death,  which  happened  May  8, 
1766,  aged  73.  During  the  laft  year  of  his  life,  he  was  vifited 
with  frequent  returns  of  a  very  painful  diforder,  which  he  en- 
dured with  great  refignation  and  chriftian  fortitude.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  burying-ground  at  Bunhill-fields,  on  the  1 6th  of 
the  month  ;  and  his  funeral  was  very  honourably  attended  by 
minifters  and  other  gentlemen.  He  exprefsly  defired,  by  his 
laft  will,  that  no  delineation  of  his  character  might  be  given  in 
his  funeral  fermon,  which  was  preached  by  Dr.  Amory.  He 
had  feveral  children  ;  two  fons  and  a  daughter  who  died  before 
him,  and  three  daughters  who  furvived  him. 

Dr.  Chandler  was  a'  man  of  very  extenOve  learning,  and  emi- 
nent abilities  ;  his  apprehenfion  was  quick,  and  his  judgment 
penetrating  ;  he  had  a  warm  and  vigorous  imagination  ;  he  was  ■ 
a  very  inftructive  and  animated  preacher  ;  and  his  talents  in  the 
pulpit,  and  as  a  writer,  procured  him  very  great  and  general 
efteem,  not  only  among  the  divTenters,  but  among  large  numbers 
of  the  eftabliihed  church.  He  was  well  known  and  much  re- 
fpected  by  many  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  was  offered 
confiderable  preferment  in  the  church-,  but  he  fteadily  rejected 
every  proportion  of  that  kind.  He  was  principally  inftrumental 
in  the  eitabliihment  of  the  fund  for  relieving  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  poor  protectant  di denting  minifters  :  the  plan  of  it 
was  firit  formed  by  him  •,  and  it  was  by  his  intereft  and  appli- 
cation to  his  friends  that  many  of  the  fubfcriptions  for  its  fup- 
port  were  procured. 

For 
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For  other  particulars  of  our  author,  we  fhall  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  iii.  p.  435. 

CHAPELAIN  (John),  a  french  poet,  and  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1595  ;  and  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Balzac,  Menage,  and  other  learned  men.  He  wrote 
odes,  fonnets,  the  lall  words  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  other 
pieces  of  poetry;  and  at  length  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
heroic  poem  called  La  Pucelle,  or  France  deiivree.  Chapelain 
feems  to  have  fucceeded'to  the  reputation  of  Malherbe,  and  after 
his  death  was  reckoned  the  prince  of  the  french  poets.  Gaffan- 
dus,  who  was  his  friend,  has  confidered  him  in  this  light ;  and 
fays,  that  "  the  french  mufes  have  found  fome  comfort  and  re- 
paration for  the  lofs  they  have  Curtained  by  the  death  of  Mal- 
herbe, in  the  perfon  of  Chapelain,  who  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  the  defunct:,  and  is  become  the  arbiter  of  the  french  language 
and  poetry."  Sorbiere  has  not  fcrupled  to  fay,  that  Chapelain 
"  reached  even  Virgil  himfelf  in  heroic  poetry  •,  and  adds, 
that  "  he  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  as  well  as  modefty."  He 
poflefled  this  glorious  reputation  for  30  years ;  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  might  have  po  (felled  it  even  till  now,  if  he  had  fuppreffed 
the  Pucelle:  but  the  publication  of  this  poem  in  1656  ruined 
his  character,  in  fpite  of  all  attempts  of  his  friends  to  fupport 
it.  He  had  employed  a  great  many  years  about  it;  his  friends 
gave  out  prodigious  things  in  its  favour  •,  the  expectation  of  the 
public  was  railed  to  the  utmofi  ;  and,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes, 
difappointed.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  after- 
wards fet  as  much  too  low  in  his  poetical  capacity  as  perhaps  be- 
fore he  was  too  high. 

Chapelain  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1674,  aged  70.  Fie  was 
of  the  king's  counfellors ;  very  rich,  but  very  covetous  and  for- 
didly  ftingey.  Peliffon  and  I,  fays  Menage,  had  been  at  variance 
a  long  time  with  Chapelain  ;  but,  in  a  fit  of  humility,  he  called 
upon  me,  and  infilled  that  we  fliould  go  and  offer  a  reconciliation 
to  him,  for  that  it  was  his  intention,  "  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
live  in  peace  with  all  men."  We  went,  and  I  proreft  I  faw  the 
very  fame  billets  of  wood  in  the  chimney  which  I  had  obferved 
there  12  years  before.  He  had  50,000  crowns  in  ready  cafh  by 
him  ;  and  his  fupreme  delight  was  to  have  his  ftrong  box  opened, 
and  the  bags  taken  out,  that  he  might  contemplate  his  treafure. 
In  this  manner  were  his  bags  about  him  when  he  died  ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  a  certain  academician  to  fay,  "  there  is  our  friend 
Chapelain  juft  dead,  like  a  miller  among  his  bags."  He  had  no 
occafion  therefore  to  accept  of  cardinal  Richelieu's  offer.  Being 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  Richelieu,  who  was  fond  of 
beine  thought  a  wit  as  well  as  a  ftatefman,  and  was  going  to 
publifh  fomething  which  he  would  have  pafs  for  a  fine  thing, 
could  not  devife  a  better  expedient  than  prefixing  Chapelaiu's 

name 
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name  to  it.     <c  Chapelain,"  fays  he,   "  lend  me  your  name  on 
tliis  occafion,  and  I  will  lend  you  my  purfe  on  any  other." 

CHAPELLE  (Claude  Emanuel  Lullier),  a  celebrated 
french  poet,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  born 
in  1 62 1.  He  was  the  natural  fon  of  Francis  Lullier,  a  man  of 
confiderable  rank  and  fortune,  who  was  extremely  tender  of  him, 
and  gave  him  a  liberal  education.  He  had  the  great  Gaffendus 
for  his  mafter  in  philofophy  •,  but  he  difiinguifhed  himfelf  chiefly 
by  his  fine  turn  for  poetry.  There  was  an  uncommon  eafe  in 
all  he  wrote  j  and  he  was  excellent  in  compofing  with  double 
rhymes.  We  are  obliged  to  him  for  that  ingenious  work  in 
verfe  and  profe,  called  Voyage  de  Bachaumont.  Many  of  the 
moil  ihining  parts  in  Moliere's  comedies  it  is  but  reafonable  to 
afcribe  to  him  :  for  Moliere  confulted  him  upon  all  occafions, 
and  paid  the  higheft  deference  to  his  tafte  and  judgment.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  with 
many  perfons  of  quality,  who  ufed  to  feek  his  company  :  and  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  own  letters  to  the  marquis  of  Chilly,  that 
he  had  no  fmall  mare  in  the  favour  of  the  king.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  very  pleafant,  but  withal  a  very  voluptuous,  man. 
There  goes  a  ftory,  that  Boileau  met  him  one  day ;  and  as  he 
had  a  great  value  for.  Chapelle,  ventured  to  tell  him,  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  that  "  h.13  inordinate  love  of  the  bottle  would 
certainly  hurt  him."  Chapelle  teemed  very  ferioufly  affected  j 
but  this  meeting  happening  unluckily  by  a  tavern,  "  Come," 
fays  he,  "  let  us  turn  in  here,  and  I  promife  to  attend  with  pa- 
tience to  all  that  you  fnall  fay."  Boileau  led  the  way,  in  hopes 
of  converting  him,  but  alas  !  things  ended  much  otherwife  ;  for 
the  preacher  and  the  hearer  became  both  fo  intoxicated  that  they 
were  obliged  to  be  fent  home  in  feparate  coaches.  Chapelle 
died  in  1686,  and  his  works  were  all  reprinted  with  additions 
at  Amfterdam  in  1708. 

CHAPMAN  (George),  born  in  1557,  was  a  man  highly 
celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  dramatic  writings  and  poetjry.  In 
1574  he  was  fent  to  one  of  the  univerGties,  it  is  not  known 
which,  where  he  attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  greek  and 
latin  tongues  ;  to  the  ftudy  of  which  he  chiefly  confined  himfelf, 
without  meddling  either  with  logic  or  philofophy.  After  this 
he  went  to  London,  and  became  acquainted  with  Shakfpeare, 
Jonfon,  Sidney,  Spenfer,  and  Daniel.  Sir  Thomas  Walfmgham 
was  his  patron,  and  after  his  deceafe  Thomas  Walfmgham,  efq. 
his  fon.  He  was  alio  refpetled  by  prince  Henry,  and  Robert 
earl  of  Somerfet ;  but  the  former  dying  immaturely,  and  the 
latter  being  difgraced  for  contriving  the  death  of  Overbury,  all 
hopes  of  preferment  ceaied  there.  He  was  encouraged  however 
under  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  valued  by  all  his  old  friends  ; 
only  it  is  laid  that  Ben  Jonfon  became  jealous  of  him,  and  er.dea- 
4.  voured 
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voured  to  fupprefs  his  rifing  fame,  as  Ben,  after  the  death  of 
Shakfpeare,  was  without  a  rival.    Befides  dramatic  pieces,  Chap- 
man was  the  author  of  many  other  works.     He  tranflated  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,  and  dedicated  it  to  prince  Henry  :  it  is  yet  looked 
upon  with  fome  refpect.     He  tranflated  his  OdyiTey,  which  was 
pub'i.hedin  1614,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Somerfet.   He 
was  thought  to  have  the  fpirit  of  a  poet  in  him,  and  was  indeed 
no  mean  genius:    Pope  fomewhere  calls  him  an  enthufiaft  in 
poetry.     He  attempted  alfo  fome  part  of  Hefiod,    and  began  a 
tTanOarion  of  Mufxus  de  amoribus  Herois  et  Leandri.    He  died 
n  1634,  aged  77,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields: 
ifter  which  a  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave,  at  the  ex- 
aence  and  under  the  direction  of  his  beloved  friend  Inigo  Jones, 
rhereon  is  engraven,  Georgius  Chapmannus,  poeta  Homericus, 
milofophus  verus  (etfi  chriitianus  poeta)  plufquam  Celebris,  &c 
ie  was  a  man  of  a  reverend  afpecl:  and  graceful  manner,religious 
md  temperate ;    and  he  was  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the  clergy, 
hat  fome  of  them  have  faid,  that  "  as  Mufams,  who  wrote  the 
ives  of  Hero  and  Leander,    had  two   excellent  fcholars,  Tha- 
narus  and  Hercules,   fo  had  he  in  England,  in  the  latter  end  of 
[ueen  Elizabeth's  reign,  two  excellent  imitators  in  the  fame  ar- 
;uni:nt  and  fubject,  namely,  Chriftopher  Marlow  and  George 
Chapman. "'     He  wrote  17  dramatic  pieces  ;  and  among  them  a 
fefque,  called  the  Temple.     This  was  compofed  by  him  at  the 
equeft  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's 
nn,  on  the  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
n!y  daughter  of  James  I.  and  Frederick  V.  count  palatine  of  the 
■line,  afterwards   king  of  Bohemia :    and  it   was  performed 
efore  the  king  at  Whitehall  in  Feb.  1614,  at  the  celebration  of 
leir  nuptial--,  .vith  a  description  of  their  whole  fhow,  as  they 
■rched  from  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls'  houfe  to  the  court,  with 
II  their  noble  conforts  and  attendants,  invented,  fafhioned,  and 
inhibited  by  the  author's  friend,  Inigo  Jones. 
CHAPMAN  (John),  D.  D.  was  reftor  of  Merfham  and  alfo 
^Aldington,  with  the  chapel  of  Smeeth,  all  in  the  county  of 
!ent ;  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1739  and  1744,  being  then 
Dmeltie  chaplain  to  archbilhop  Potter.     He  was  alfo  archdeacon 
F  Sudbury,  and  treafurer  of  Chichefter,  two  options.     Being 
lucated   at   Eton,    and  elected  to  King's  in   1723,  he  was  a 
.ndidate  for  the  provoftfhip  of  that  college,  and  loir,  it  but  by  a 
lall  majority.     Among  his  pupils  he  had  the  honour  to  clafs 
e  firft  lord  Camden,  Dr.  Alhton,  Horace  Walpole,  and  others 
bo  afterwards  attained  to  confiderable  diftincYion  in  literature, 
is  remarks  on  Dr.  Middleton's  celebrated  letter  to  Dr.  Water- 
id  were  published  in  173 1,  and  paiTed  through  three  editions, 
his  Eufebius,  2  vols.  8vo,  he  defended  chriftianity  againft  the 
ije&ions  of  Morgan,  and  againft  thofe  of  Tindal  in  his  Primi- 
III.  G  g  tivs 
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tive  antiquity  explained  and  vindicated  ;  being  remarks  on  3  book 
intituled  Chrifi-ianity  as  old  as  the  creation.     The  liril  volume 
of  Eufebius,  publifhed  in    1739,  was  dedicated  to   archbifhop 
Potter-,   and  when  the  fecond  appeared,  in  1741,  Mr.  Chapman 
ftyled  himfelf  chaplain  to  hrs  grace.     In  the  fame  year  he  was 
lpade  archdeacon  of  Sudbury;-  was  honoured  with  the  diploma 
of  D.  D.  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  and  prablifhed  the  Hiftorv 
of  the  antientriebrewsvindicated,byTheophanesCantabrigienfis, 
8vo.  He  publifhed  alfo  two  tracts  relating  tePfilegon,  in  anfwer 
to  Dr  v  yhes,  who  had  maintained  that  the  eclipfe  mentioned  by 
that  writer  had  no  relation  to  the  wonderful  darknefs  that  hap- 
pened at  our  favicur's  crucifixion.      In  1  73^  Dr.  Chapman  pub- 
lifhed a  fermon  preached  at  the  confecration  of  biihop  Maw  ion. 
He  printed  four  other  fingle  fermons,    1739,    1743,    1748,  and 
3  752.     In  a  dlffertation  written  in  elegant  latin,  and  addrefTed  to 
Mr.   (afterwards  Dr.)  Tenftall,  then  public  orator  of  the  univei*- 
lity  of  Cambridge,    and  publifhed  with  his  latin  epifile  to  Dr. 
Aiiddleton  concerning  the  genBJnenefs  of  fome  of  Cicero's  epif- 
tles,   1 74 1,    Dr.   Chapman  proved  that   Cicero   publithed  two 
editions  of  his  Academics;  an  original  thought  that  had  efcaped 
all  former  commentators,  and  which  has  been  applauded  by  the 
bifhop  of  Exeter  in  his  edition  of  Cicero^,  Epiftolae  ad  familiares. 
In  1744  Mr.Tunftall  pnblvilicd  Observations  on  the  prefent  col- 
lection of  epif-les  between  Cicero  and  M.  Brutus>  reprefenting 
feverai  evident  marks  of  forgery  in  thoU  epiilles,  Sec  to  which 
was  added  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chapman,  on  the  antient  numeral 
charaAers  of  the  romau  legions.     Dr.   A^iddletou  had  afferted, 
that  the  roman  generals,  when  they  had   occafron  to  raife  new 
legio.  s  in  difcant  parts  of  the  empire,  ufed  to   name   them   ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which,  they  themfelvea  had  rai fed  them, 
.without  regard  to  any  other  legions  whatever.    This  notion  Dr 
Chapman  controverts  and  confutes.  According  to  Dr.  Middletor 
there  might  have  been  two  thirtieth  legions  in  the  empire    Tliu 
Dr.  Chapman  denies  to  have  been  cuftomary  from  the  foandatioi 
of  the  city  to  the  time  when  Brutus  was  acting  againft  Anthony 
Dr.  Chapman  affirms  nothing  of  the  practice  after  the  death  o 
Brutus.      To  this  Dr.  Middleton  made  no  reply.     In  1 74 q  Di 
Chapman  was  employed  in  aififting  Dr.  Pearce',  afterwards  biiho- 
of  Rochester,  in  his  edition  of   Cicero  de   oflieiisfz].     Abou 

[z]  This  Dr.  Chapman  alvfays  cillrd  carent       Gratise    igitar   tibi,  lector,   ill 

"our  edition."      Its  excellence  was  men-  referenda:  funt ;  in  primis  eruditii'imo  Jol 

tioaed  with   high  encomium  by  a  caidiriui  Chapmaimo,    mjus   non  paucas    nous 

at  PvOme  to   Mr.   Guthrie.     Our  anthci 's  utiles  8c  dottas  meis  adjunxi,.  ejus  noinii 

atTiftance   was   thus  acknowledged   in    the  ad  fihem  unius  euju&fue  appofito.     Mulru 

preface:     Ne     quid     v«ro    huic    edition!  debet  illi  viro  refpublica  literal  ia,  qui  no 

deelTet  quod  a  mc  paruii  poifet  J  dodlillimis  nulla  alia   levilo  digniffima  jam  in    luce 

quibufdam,vuis,  amicis  rneis,  impetravi,  piomlit,   plura  (ut  fpero)  prolatutus,  cit 

ut   hos   libros    de   officii1;   relegerent,     et  omni  tere  dodrinae  ger.feri  fe  tradif,  incr 

inecum   fua   ^uilipc  annotata   coinmuni-  dibili  pene  &  eadem  telici  dili-geutia. 

ib 
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this  time 'Dr.  Chapman  introduced  Mr.  Tunftall  and  Mr.  Hall 
to  archbifhop  Potter,  the  one  as  his  librarian,  the  other  as  his 
chaplain,  and  therefore  had  fome  reafon  to  relent  their  taking  an 
active  part  againft  him  in  the  option  caufe,  though  they  both 
afterwards  dropped  it.  Dr.  Chapman's  above-mentioned  attack 
on  Dr.  Middle  ton,  which  he  could  not  parry,  and  his  interpo- 
sition in  defence  of  his  much-efteemed  friend  Dr.  Waterland, 
provoked  Dr.  Middleton  to  retaliate  in  1 746,  by  availing  him  in 
a  much  more  vulnerable  part,  in  his  charge  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Sudbury.  In  1747,  to  Mr.  Mounteney's  edition  [a]  of  fome 
fclect  orations  of  Demofthenes,  Dr.  Chapman  prefixed  in  latin, 
without  his  name,  obfervations  on  the  commentaries  commonly 
nferibed  to  Ulpian,  and  a  map  of  antient  Greece  adapted  to  De- 
moithenes.  If  archbifhop  Potter  had  lived  to  another  election, 
lie  was  intended  for  prolocutor.  As  executor  and  furviving 
trullee  to  that  prelate,  his  conduct  in  rhat  trull,  particularly  his 
prefentiug  himielf  to  the  precentorlhip  of  Lincoln,  void  by  the 
death  of  Dr  Trimnell  (one  of  his  grace's  options),  was  brought 
into  chancery  by  the  late  Dr.  Richardfon,  when  lord  keeper  Hen- 
ley in  1760  made  a  decree  in  Dr.  Chapman's  favour;  but,  on 
an  appeal  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  decree  was  reverfed,  and 
Dr.  Richardfon  ordered  to  be  prefented.  When  Mr.  Yorkehad 
fenimed  Ids  argument,  in  which  he  was  very  fevere  on  Dr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Pratt,  afterwards  lord  Camden,  who  had  been  his 
pupil,  and  was  then  his  counfel,  defired  him,  by  a  friend,  not  to 
be  uneafv,  for  that  the  next  day  he  would  wafh  him  as  white  as. 
blow.  Thole  were  his  words.  Thinking  his  cafe  partially 
dated  bv  Dr.  Burn,  in  his  ecclefiaftical  law,  vol.  i.  (article 
Bishops)  as  it  was  taken  from  the  briefs  of  his  adverfaries,  he 
expolluhued  with  him  on  the  fubject  by  letter,  to  which  the 
doctor  candidly  replied,  "  that  he  by  no  means  thought  him  cri- 
minal, and  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work  would  certainly  add 
his  own  representation."  Dr.  Chapman  died  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber 1784,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

-  CH  VlTEL  1  William),  a  very  learned  and  pious  divine, 
billiop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Rofs,  in  Ireland,  was  defcended, 
as  lie  himfelf  tells  u=,  from  parents  in  but  narrow  circumftances, 
and  born  at  Lexington  in  Nottinghamfhire,  Dec.  10,  1512.  He 
was  lent  to  a  grammar-fehool  at  Mansfield  in  the  fame  county  ; 
|%nd  thence,  at  the  age  cf  17,  removed  to  Chritt's  college  in 
Cambridge  •,  of  which,  after  having  taken  his  degrees  of  B.  and 
M.  A.  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1607.  He  became  as  eminent  a 
tutor  as  any  in  the  univerfity ;  and  was  alio  remarkable  for  his 
abilities  as  a  difputant,  concerning  which  there  is  an  anecdote  or 

[a]   Who  had   Keen  fchool-fellow  with     King's  college   in    172;.      He   w?.s  af.er- 
.  i-ni^i  m  E  .J  to     wards  a  batons;"  the  :xfche|uei  hi  Ireland. 
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two  preferred  that  are  well  worth  relating.  In  1624  king  James 
vifited  the  univeriity  of  Cambridge,  lodged  in  Trinity  college, 
and  was  entertained  with  a  philosophical  act,  and  other  acade- 
mical performances.  At  thefe  exercifes  Dr.  Roberts  of  Trinity 
College  was  rcfpondent  at  St.  Mary's;  where  Chappel  as  oppo- 
nent pufhed  him  lb  hard,  that,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  keep 
up  the  difpute,  he  fainted.  Upon  this  the  king,  who  valued 
himfelf  much  upon  his  Ikill  in  fuch  matte:; *,  undertook  to  main-, 
tain  the  que  ft  ion  •,  but  with  710  better  iuccefs  than  the  doctor  ^ 
lor  Chappel  was  lb  much  his  fuperior  at  thefe  logical  weapons, 
that  his  majeily  openly  profeffed  ids  joy  to  find  a  man  of  great 
talents  ib  good  a  fubject.  Many  years  after  this,  fir  William 
St.  Leger  riding  to  Cork  with  the  popifh  titular  dean  of  that 
city,  it  fell  out  that  Chappel,  then  dean  of  Cafhel,  and  provoft  of 
Dublin,  accidentally  overtook  them  •,  upon  which  fir  William, 
who  was  then,  prefident  of  Munfter,  propofed  that  the  two  deans 
ihould  difpute,  which,  though  Chappel  was  not  forward  to  accept 
yet  he  did  not  any  ways  decline.  But  the  popiih  dean,  with 
great  dexterity  and  addrefs,  extricated  him  from  this  difficulty, 
laying,  "  Excufe  me,  fir-,  I  don't  care  to  difpute  with  one,  who 
is  wont  to  kill  his  man." 

But  to  return — It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  fpent  his  days 
in  college,  if  he  had  not  received  an  unexpected  offer  from  Laud, 
then  biihop  of  London,  of  the  deanery  of  Cafhel  in  Ireland  j 
which  preferment,  though,  as  himfelf  tells  us,  he  was  much 
diflurbed  at  Cambridge  by  the  calumnies  of  fome  who  envied 
his  reputation,  he  was  yet  very  unwilling  to  accept.  For  being  a 
man  of  a  quite  eafy  temper,  he  had  no  inclination  to  ftir,  nor 
was  at  all  ambitious  of  dignities-,  but  he  determined  at  length 
to  accept  the  offer,  went  over  to  Ireland  accordingly,  and  was 
inftalled  dean  of  Cafhel,  Auguft  20,  1633.  Soon  after  he  was 
made  provolt  of  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  by  Laud,  then  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor  of  the  imiverfity  of  Dublin  j 
who,  defirous  of  giving  a  new  form  to  the  imiverfity,  looked 
upon  Chappel  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  fettle  the  eftablifhment  that 
was  propofed.  Chappel  took  vaft  pains  to  decline  this  charge, ; 
the  burden  of  which  he  thought  too  heavy  for  his  moulders; 
and  for  this  purpofe  returned  to  England  in  May  163 4>  but  in 
vain.  Upon  this  he  went  down  to  Cambridge,  and  refignedhia 
fellowfhip  ;  which  to  him,  as  himfelf  fayS,  was  the  fweeteit  of 
earthly  preferments.  He  alio  vifited  his  native  country;  and 
taking  his  laft  leave  of  his  antient  and  pious  mother,  he  returned 
to  Ireland  in  Auguft.  He  was  elected  provolt  of  Trinity  coh* 
lege,  and  had  the  care  of  it  immediately  committed  to  him  j 
though  he  was  not  fwom  into  It  till  June  5,  1637,  on  account 
of  the  new  ftatutes  not  being  fooner  fettled  and  received.  The 
exercifes  of  the  univerfity  were  never  more  ftrictly  looked  to,  nor 

the 
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the  discipline  better  obferved  than  in  his  time ;  only  the  lecture 
for  teaching  Irifh  was,  after  his  admillion,  wholly  waved.  Yet, 
that  he  might  mix  Something  of  the  pleafant  with  the  profitable, 
and  that  young  minds  might  not  be  oppreffed  with  too  much 
Severity,  he  inftituted,  as  fir  James  Ware  tells  us,  among  the 
juniors,  a  roman  commonwealth,  which  continued  during  the 
chriltmas  vacation,  and  in  which  they  had  their  dictators,  con- 
fu!s,  cenfors,  and  other  officers  of  Hate  in  great  Splendour.  And 
this  fingle  circumiiance  may  ferve  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of  the 
man,  who  was  remarkable  for  uniting  in  his  difpofition  two  very 
different  qualities,  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  feverity  of  manners. 
In  1638  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  preferred  him  to  the  bifhoprics  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
and  RoSs;  and  he  was  confecrated  at  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
Nov.  1 1,  though  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  avoid  this  honour. 
By  the  king's  command,  he  continued  in  his  provoltfhip  for  fome 
time,  but  at  laft  refigned  it,  July  20,  1640;  before  which  time 
he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  fmall  bifhopric  in  England,  that 
he  might  return  to  his  native  country,  as  he  tells  us,  and  die  in 
peace.  But  his  endeavours  were  fruitlefs ;  and  he  was  left  in 
Ireland  to  feel  all  the  fury  of  the  ftorm,  which  he  had  long  fore- 
feen.  He  was  attacked  in  the  houie  of  commons  with  great  bit- 
ternefs  by  the  puritan  party,  and  obliged  to  come  to  Dublin 
from  Cork,  and  to  put  in  Sureties  for  his  appearance.  June  1641 
articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  houfe 
of  peers,  confiding  of  14,  though  the  fubftance  of  them  was  re- 
duced to  two  :  the  firlt,  perjury,  on  a  fuppofed  breach  of  his 
oath  as  provoit ;  the  fecond,  malice  towards  the  Irifh,  founded 
on  difcontinuing  the  irifh  lecture  during  the  time  of  his  being 
provoit.  The  profecution  was  urged  with  great  violence,  and 
for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he  had  enforced  uniformity  and 
ftrict  church  diScipline  in  die  college,  in  oppofkion  to  the  fana- 
ticifm  of  thofe  times.  This  divine's  fate  was  Somewhat  peculiar  ; 
for,  though  the  moil  conftant  and  even  man  alive,  yet  he  was 
ibufed  at  Cambridge  for  being  a  puritan,  and  in  Ireland  for 
being  a  papift.  While  he  laboured  under  thefe  great  troubles, 
ae  was  expofed  to  dill  greater,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
ion  in  the  latter  end  of  that  year.  He  was  under  a  kind  of  con- 
finement at  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  impeachment  which  was 
till  depending;  but  at  length  obtained  leave  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land, for  the  fake  of  returning  thence  to  Cork,  which  from  Dub- 
in,  as  things  flood,  he  could  not  fafely  do.  He  embarked 
)ec  26,  1641,  and  the  next  day  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  after 
double  efcape,  as  himfelf  phrafes  it,  from  the  irifh  wolves  and 
he  irifh  fea.  He  went  from  Milford  Haven  to  Pembroke^  and 
hence  to  Tenby,  where  information  was  made  of  him  to  the 
aayor,  who  committed  him  to  gaol,  Jan.  25.     After  lying  there 
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feven  weeks,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  interelt  of  fir  Hugh 
Owen,  a  member  of  parliament,  upon  giving  bond  in  ioool. 
for  his  appearance  ;  and,  March  16,  fet  out  for  Briftol.  Here  he 
learnt  that  the  fhip  bound  from  Cork  to  England,  wherein  were 
a  great  part  of  his  effects,  was  loll  near  Minchead  ;  and  thei-ein, 
among  other  things,  perifhed  his  choice  collection  of  books. 
After  fuch  a  feries  of  misfortunes,  and  the  civil  confufions  in- 
creafmg,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  foil,  where  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  retirement  and  ftudy  ;  and  died  at  Derby, 
where  he  had  fome  time  refided,  upon  Whitfunday  164.0,  [b]. 

CHARAS  (Moses),  a^fkilful  apothecary,  born  at  Ufez,  fol- 
lowed his  profeflion  at  Orange,  from  whence  he  went  and  fet- 
tled at  Paris.  Having  obtained  a  confiderable  fhare  of  reputa- 
tion by  his  treatife  on  the  virtues  and  properties  of -Treacle,  he 
was  chofen  to  deliver  a  courfe  of  chymiftry  at  the  royal  garden 
of  plants  at  Paris,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  general 
applaufe  during  nine  years.  His  Pharmacopoeia,  17^3,  2  vols. 
4to.  was  the  fruit  of  his  lectures  and  his  liudies  ;  and  though 
it  has  been  improved  on  fince,  it  is  not  laid  afide.  It  has  been 
tranflated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even  into  the 
chinefe,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  emperor.  The  edicts 
againfl  the  calvinifts  obliged  him  to  quit  his  country  in  1680.  He 
went  over  to  England,  from  thence  to  Holland,  and  afterwards 
into  Spain  with  the  ambaflador,  who  brought  him  to  the  affiitance 
of  his  mailer  Charles  II.  languishing  in  ficknefs  from  his  birth. 
Every  good  Spaniard  was  at  that  time  convinced,  that  the  vipers 
for  twelve  leagues  round  Toledo  were  innoxious,  ever  fince  they 
were  deprived  of  their  venom  by  the  natb£_a  famous  archbifhop. 
The  fretich  doctor  fet  himfelf  to  combat  this  error.  I  he  phy- 
ficians  of  the  court,  envious  of  the  merit  of  Charas,  failed  not 
to  take  umbrage  at  this  impiety :  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
inquifuion,  from  whence  he  was  not  difmiffed  till  he  had  abjured 
the  protellant  faith.     Charas  was  72  years  old.    Pie  returned  to 

[bJ  tie  pub'ifhed.  the  year  before  his  Ireland;   and  fome  lines  in  this  piece  L'ive 

death,  Methodus  Conciouandi    that  is,   the  great    grounds    to    conjecture   that    Lilhop 

Method  of  preaching,  which  for  its  ul'eiul-  Chappel  was  the  author.    Match  ;,  ty^.." 

nefs  was  alfo  tranflated  into  enghfli.     His  Thus  we  fee  this  prelate,  ,is  well  as  many 

Ufe  of  holy  fcripture   was   printed  after-  other  pi  eat  and  good  perfons.  conies  in  for 

wards  in    r  6 5 3.     II  j  left  bel   nd  h  m  alio  part  of  the  credit  of    that  excellent  book  ; 

his  own  life,    written  by  himfelf  in  latin,  yet  there  is   no  explicit  evidence  of   his 

which    has  been  twice   printed;    fiilt  fr^m  having  been  the  author  of  it-      It  appears 

a  MS  in  the  handsof  fir  Philip  Sydenham,  indeed  t)  have   been    written    before  the 

h,irt.   by   Hearne,    and   a  fecond   time  by  death  of  Charles  I.    although   it  was  not 

Peck,  from  a  MS.  ftill  prefeived  111  T;  inky-  publilhed  till  1(357,    and  the  manner  ot   it 

hall,   Cambridge;   for   the  author  left  two  is  agreeable  enough  to  this   prelate's  plain 

copies  of  it.      Mr.    Peck  sdiJs,  by  way  of  and  eafy  way  of  writing;  but  then   riic.e 

note  upon  his  edition,  the  following  ex  trait  can  be  no  re  a  ("on  given  why  his  name  ihould 

of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beaupre  Bell.    "  'Tis  be   fuppreffed    in  the   title-page,    when  a 

certain  The  whole  Juiv  ot  Man  was  written  pofthumous  work  ot  his  was  actually  pub 

by  one,  who  fullered   by  the  troubles  in  liihed  wich  it  but  a  few  ye.ats  before. 

Paris, 
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Paris,  was  admitted  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  and  died  a  good 
catuoli:  in  1698,  aged  So. 

CHARDIN  (Sir  John),  a  famous  voyager,  was  the  fon  of  a 
pro*eftmt  jeweller  at  Paris,  and  born  there  in  1643  ;  but,  it  is 
prefumed,  quitted  his  native  country,  and  removed  to  Lsndoii, 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  of  Nantz  in  16S5.  He  went  to 
Periia  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  trafficked  in  jewels.  Charles  II. 
Bng  of  England,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  died  at  London  in  1713.  His  Voyages,  tranflated  into  -er.glifk, 
flemifh,  and  german,  have  always  been  much  eftec-ned,  as  very 
curious  and  very  true:  in  this  latter  circumftance,  it  is  faid,very 
unlike  the  voyages  of  Paul  Lucas,  and  many  others,  who  feem 
to  have  run  about  the  world  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  collect: 
and  propagate  ridiculous  lies.  Chardin  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  Perfia,  its  religion,  cuftoms,  manners  ;  and  his  defcription  of 
other  oriental  countries,  which  he  vifited,  is  no  lefs  exact. 

CHARES,  an  ancient  flatuary,  and  difciple  of  Lvfippus,  who 
immortalized  himfelf  by  the  Colofs  of  the  bun  at  Rhodes,  which 
has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  This 
ftatue  was  of  brafs,  and  above  100  feet  high  ;  and  was  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  at  Rhodes,  with  the  feet  upon  two 
Tocks,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  (hips  could  pafs  in  full  fail  betwixt 
them.  Chares  employed  twelve  years  upon  it ;  and  after  (land- 
ing forty-fix,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  Moavius, 
a  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  who  invaded  Khodes  in  667,  fold  it  to 
a  jew  merchant,  who  is  find  to  have  loaded  900  camels  with  the 
materials  of  it. 

CHARKE  (Charlotte),  was  youngeft  daughter  of  Colley 
Cibber  the  player,  and  afterwards  poet-laureat.  At  eight  years 
old  (lie  was  put  to  fchool,  but  had  an  education  more  fuitable 
to  a  boy  than  a  girl ;  ami  as  (lie  grew  up  followed  the  far.'.e  plan, 
being  more  frequently  in  the  (table  than  in  the  bed-chat 
and  miftrefs  of  the  curry-comb,  though  ignorant  of  the  needle. 
Her  very  amufements  all  took  the  fame  mafculine  turn;  moot- 
ing, hunting,  riding  races,  and  digging  in  a  garden,  being  ever  her 
favourite  exercifes.  She  aifo  relates  an  acl  of  her  prowefs  when 
a  mere  child,  in  protecting  the  houfe  when  in  e:  of 

an  attack  from  thieves,  by  the  firing  of  piltols  and  blunder 
out  at  the  windows.  All  her  anions  feem  to  have  had  a  b. 'villi 
mifchievoufr.efs  in  them,  ?,m\  (he  fometimes  appears  to  have 
run  great  rifque  of  ending  them  with  the  moft  fatal  confe- 
rences. This  wildnefs,  however,  was  put  fome  check  to,  by 
her  marriage,  when  very  young,  with  Mr.  Richard  Charke,  an 
eminent  performer  on  the  violin;  immediately  after  which  (he 
launched  into  the  billows  of  a  itormy  world,  where  (he  was, 
through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  buffeted  about  without  ever 
once  reaching  a  peaceful  harbour.  Her  hufband's  infatiable  paf- 
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Hon  for  women  foon  gave  her  jufl  caufe  of  uneafmefs,  and  in 
a  fhort  time  appears  to  have  occafioned  a  feparation. 

She  then  applied  to  the  ftage,  apparently  from  inclination  as 
well  a&neceffity  ;  and  opened  with  the  little  part  of  Mademoifelle 
in  the  Provoked  Wife,  in  which  file  met  with  all  the  fuccefs  fhe 
could  expect.  From  this  fhe  rofe  in  her  fecond  and  third  at- 
tempts to  the  capital  characters  of  Alicia  in  Jane  Shore,  and 
Andromache  in  the  Diftrefs'd  Mother;  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Oldfield,  fhe  met 
with  great  indulgence  from  the  audience  j  and  being  remarkable 
for  reading  well,  was  fuffered  upon  fudden  emergencies  to  read 
characters  of  no  lefs  importance  than  thofe  of  Cleopatra  and 
queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  after  this  engaged  at  a  good  falary 
and  fufficient  fupply  of  very  confiderable  parts,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  and  after  that  at  Drury-lane.  In  a  word,  fhe  feemed 
well  fettled,  and  likely  to  have  made  no  inglorious  figure  in 
theatrical  life,  had  not  that  ungovernable  impetuofity  of  paf- 
fions,  which  ran  through  all  her  actions,  induced  her  to  quarrel 
with  Fleetwood,  the  then  manager;  whom  fhe  not  only  left  on 
a  fudden  without  any  notice  given,  but  even  vented  her  fpleen 
againft  him  in  public,  by  a  little  dramatic  farce,  called,  "  The 
Art  of  Management ;"  and  though  Fleetwood  forgave  that  in- 
jury, and  reftored  her  to  her  former  ftation,  yet  flic  acknow- 
ledges that  fhe  afterwards  very  ungratefully  left  him  a  fecond 
time,  without  any  blame  on  his  part. 

Her  adventures  during  the  remainder  of  her  life  are  nothing 
but  one  variegated  fcene  of  difrreffes,  of  a  kind  to  which  no  one 
can  be  a  ftranger,  who  has  either  feen  or  read  the  accounts  of 
thofe  moft  wretched  of  all  human  beings,  the  members  of  a 
mere  drolling  company  of  actors  :  we  fhall  therefore  be  excufed 
the  entering  into  particulars.  In  1755  fhe  came  to  London, 
where  fhe  publiihed  the  "  Narrative  of  her  own  Life:"  whether 
the  profits  of  her  book  enabled  her  to  fubfift  for  the  fhort  re- 
mainder of  it,  without  feeking  for  farther  adventures,  is  uncer- 
tain. Death,  however,  put  a  period  to  it,  and  thereby  to  one 
continued  courfe  of  mifery,  fome  time  in  1 7  ^9. 

CHARLES  XII.  (of  Sweden),  was  born  June  27,  1682  ;  and 
let  off  in  the  llyle  and  with  the  fpirit  of  Alexander  the  Gre;it. 
His  preceptor  aiking  him,  what  he  thought  of  that  hero  ?  "  I 
think,  fays  Charles,  that  I  fliould  choofe  to  be  like  him."  Ay, 
but,  fays  the  tutor,  he  only  lived  32  years:  "  Oh,  anfwered  the 
prince,  that  is  long  enough,  when  a  man  has  conquered  king- 
doms." Impatient  to  reign,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  of 
age  at  1  5  :  and  at  his  coronation,  he  fnatched  the  crown  from 
the  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  and  put  it  upon  his  head  himfelf,  with 
an  air  of  grandeur  which  ftruck  the  people. 

Frederic  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  Auguitus  king  of  Poland,  and 
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Peter  tzar  of  Mufcovy,  taking  advantage  of  his  minority,  entered 
all  three  into  a  confederacy  again  ft  this  youth.  Charles,  aware 
of  it,  though  fcarce  18,  attacked  them  one  after  another.  He 
haftened  firft  to  Denmark,  belieged  Copenhagen,  forced  the 
Danes  into  their  entrenchments,  and  caufed  a  declaration  to  be 
made  to  king  Frederic,  that,  '*  if  he  did  not  juitice  to  the  duke 
of  Holftein,  his  brother-in-law,  againft  whom  he  had  committed 
hoftilities,  he  muft  prepare  to  fee  Copenhagen  deftroyed,  and 
his  kingdom  laid  waite  by  fire  and  fword."  Thefe  menaces 
brought  on  the  treaty  of  Frawendal  •,  in  which,  without  any  ad- 
vantages to  himfelf,  but  quite  content  with  humbling  his  enemy, 
he  demanded  and  obtained  all  be  wilhed  for  his  ally. 

This  war  being  iinifiied  in  lei's  than  fix  weeks,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year  1700,  he  marched  againft  the  Ruffians,  who  were 
then  befiejnnjj  Narva  with  100,000  men.  He  attacked  them 
with  8 coo,  and  forced  them  into  their  entrenchments.  Thirty 
thoufand  were  {lain  or  drowned,  20,000  aiked  for  quarter,  and 
the  reft  were  taken  or  difperfed.  Charles  permitted  half  the 
ruffian  foldiers  to  return  without  arms,  and  haif  to  repafs  the 
river  with  their  arms.  He  detained  none  but  the  commanders  in 
chief,  to  whom  however  he  returned  their  arms  and  their  money. 
Among  thefe  there  was  an  afiatic  prince,  born  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Caucafus,  who  was  now  to  live  captive  a  mid  ft  the  ice  of 
Sweden;  "  which,  fays  Charles,  is  juft  the  fame  as  if  I  were  fome 
time  to  be  a  prifoner  among  the  Crim-Tartars  :"  words,  which 
the  capricioufnefs  of  fortune  caufed  afterwards  to  be  recollected, 
when  this  fwedilh  hero  was  forced  to  feek  an  afylum  in  Turkey. 
'It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Charles  had  only  1200  killed,  and  Soo 
wounded,  at  the  battle  of  Narva. 

The  conqueror  turned  himfelf  now,  to  be  revenged  upon  the 
king  of  Poland.  He  palled  the  river  Duna,  beat  marlhal  Stenau, 
who  difputed  the  pafiage  with  him,  forced  the  Saxons  into  their 
ports,  and  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  them.  He  haftened  to 
Courland,  which  furrendered  to  him,  parted  into  Lithuania, 
made  every  thing  bow  down  before  him,  and  went  to  fupport 
the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal  primate  of  Poland,  in  order  to  de- 
prive Auguftus  of  the  crown.  Being  maftcr  of  Warfovia,  he 
purfued  him,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Clifsaw,  though  his  enemy 
oppofed  to  him  prodigies  of  valour.  He  again  fell  in  with  the 
{axon  army  commanded  by  Stenau,  befieged  Thorn,  and  caufed 
Staniliaus  to  be  elected  king  of  Poland.  The  terror  of  his 
arms  carried  all  before  them  :  the  Ruffians  were  eafily  dif- 
perfed ;  Auguftus,  reduced  to  the  la!l  extremities,  fued  for 
peace  ;  and  Charles,  dictating  the  conditions  of  it,  obliged  hint 
to  renounce  his  kingdom,  and  acknowledge  Staniliaus. 

This  peace  was  concluded  in  1  706,  and  now  he  might  and 
Slight  to  have  been  reconciled  with  the  tzar  Peter ;  but  he 
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chofe  to  turn  his  arms  againft  him,  apparently  with  a  defign  to 
dethrone  him,  as  he  had  dethroned  Auguftus.  Peter  was 
aware  of  it,  and  faid,  that  "  his  brother  Charles  affected  to  be 
Alexander,  but  would  be  greatly  difappointed  if  he  expe&ed  to 
find  him  Darius."  Charles  left  Saxony  in  the  autumn  of  1707, 
with  an  army  of  43,000  men  :  the  Ruffians  abandoned  Grodno 
at  his  approach.  He  drove  them  before  him,  pafled  the  Bo- 
rifthenes,  treated  with  the  Coffacks,  and  came  to  encamp  upon 
the  Dezena  •,  and,  after  feveral  advantages,  was  marching  to 
Mofcow  through  the  deferts  of  the  Ukraine.  But  fortune  aban- 
doned him  at  Pultowa,  July  1709;  where  he  was  beaten  by 
Peter,  wounded  in  the  leg,  had  all  his  army  either  destroyed  or 
token  prifoners,  and  forced  to  fave  himfelf  by  being  carried 
off  in  a  litter.  And,  thus  reduced  to  feek  an  afylum  among  the 
Turks,  he  gained  Otchakof,  and  retired  to  Bender.  All  which 
replaced  Auguftus  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  immortalized 
Peter. 

The  grand  feignor  gave  Charles  a  handfome  reception,  and 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  400  Tartars.  The  king  of  Sweden's 
view,  in  coming  to  Turkey,  was  to  excite  the  Porte  againft  the 
tzar  Peter  :  but,  not  fucceeding  either  by  menaces  or  intrigues, 
he  grew  in  time  obftinate  and  reftive,  and  even  braved  the 
grand  feignor,  although  he  was  his  priibner.  The  Porte  wanted 
much  to  get  rid  of  their  gueft,  and  at  length  was  compelled 
to  offer  a  little  violence.  Charles  entrenched  himfelf  in  his 
houfe  at  Bender,  and  defended  himfelf  againft  an  army  with 
4.0  domePiics,  and  would  not  furrender  till  his  houfe  was  on 
lire.  From  Bender  he  was  removed  to  Demotika,  where  he 
grew  fulky,  and  was  refolved  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  time  he  fhoulct 
be  there  :  and  he  actually  did  lie  in  bed  10  months,  feigning  to 
be  fick. 

Meanwhile  his  misfortunes  increafed  daily.  His  enemies, 
taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  deftroyed  his  army,  and  took 
from  him  not  only  his  own  conquefts,  but  thofe  of  his  prede- 
cefTors.  At  length  he  left  Demotika  •,  travelled  poft,  with  two 
companions  only,  through  Franconia  and  Mecklenbourg  ;  and 
arrived  on  the  nth  day  at  Stralfund,  Nov.  22,  17.14.  Befet 
?fi  this -'town,  he  faved  himfelf  in  Sweden,  now  reduced  to  a 
moft  deplorable  condition.  But  his  misfortunes  had  not  cooled 
his  '••afTion  for  warring  :  he  attacked  Norway  with  an  army  of 
2'.';occ  men:  he  formed  the  fiege  of  Frederickfhall  in  Dec 
I  718)  where,  ;v)  he  was  vifiting  the  works  of  his  engineers  by 
ftar-tigM,  he  was  (truck  upon  the  head  with  a  ball,  and  killed 
upon   the  fpot.     His  death  happened  on  December  1 1. 

Thus  perifhed  Charles  and  all  His  projects  :  for  he  was  rae- 
rlit?:im;  de'figiis  which  would  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe. 
The  tzar  was  uniting  with  him  to  re-eitablifh  Staniflaus,  and 
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dethrone  Augudus.  He  was  about  to  funufh  fhips  to  drive 
the  .houfe  of  Hanover  from  the  throne  of  England,  and  replace 
the  pretender  in  it;  and  land-forces  at  the  fame  time  to  attack 
George  I.  in  his  dates  of  Hanover,  and  efpecially  in  Bremen 
and  Verden,  which  he  had  taken  from  Charles.  "  Charles  XII. 
fays  Montefquieu,  was  not  Alexander,  but  he  would  have  been 
Alexander's  beft  foldier."  Kenaut  obferves,  "  that  Charles  in, 
his  projects  had  no  relifh  for  the  probable  :  to  furnifh  gout  to 
him,  fuccefs  mult  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability."  Doubt- 
lefs  he  might  be  called  the  Quixote  of  the  north.  He  carried, 
as  his  hi (toriart  fays,  ail  the  virtues  of  the  hero  to  an  excels, 
which  made  them  as  dangerous  and  pernicious  as  the  oppofite 
vices.  His  firmnefs  was  obdinacy,  Ids  liberality  profufion,  his 
courage  raihnefs,  his  feverity  cruelty  :  he  was  in  his  lad  years 
lefs  a  king  than  a  tvrant,  and  znore  a  foldier  than  an  hero. 
The  projects  of  Alexander,  whom  he  affected  to  imitate, 
were  not  only  wife  but  wifely  executed  :  whereas  Charles, 
knowing  nothing  but  arms,  never  regulated  any  of  his  move- 
ments by  policy,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  conjuncture, 
but  differed  himfelf  to  be  borne  aiong  by  a  brutal  courage, 
which  often  led  him  into  dilHculties,  and  ac  length  occafioned 
his  death.      He  was  a  fingular  man,  rather  than  a  great  man. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  tall  and  of  a  noble  mien,  had  a  line 
open  forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  fair  complexion,  an 
handfome  nofe,  but  little  beard,  and  a  laugh  not  agreeable. 
His  manners  were  harfh  and  aullere,  noc  to  fay  lavage  :  and,  as 
to  religion,  he  was  indifferent  towards  all,  though  outwardly  a 
lutheran.  A  few  anecdotes  will  iliuftrate  his  character.  No 
dangers,  however  great,  made  the  lead  imprefiion  upon  him. 
When  a  horie  or  two  were  killed  under  him  at  the  battle  of 
Narva  in  1 700,  he  leaped  nimbly  upon  freih  ones,  faying, 
':  TheTe  people  find  me  exercife  "  One  day,  when  he  was  dic- 
tating letters  to  a  fecretary,  a  bo*nb  fell  through  the  roof  into 
the  next  room  of  the  houfe,  where  they  were  fitting.  The  fe- 
cretary, terrified  led  tne  houfe  fhould  come  dowrf  upon  them, 
let  his  pen  drop  out  of  his  hand  :  "  What  is  the  matter,"  fays 
the  king  calmly.  The  fecretary  could  only  reply,  "  Ah,  fir, 
the  bomb."  "  'The  bomb!"  fays  the  king  ;  "  what  has  the  bomb 
to  do  wich  what  I  am  dictating  ?   Go  on.'" 

lie  preferved  more  humanity  than  is  ufually  found  among 
conquerors'.  Once,  in  the  middle  of  an  action,  finding  a  young 
fwedilh  officer  wounded  and  unable  to  march,  he  obliged  the 
officer  to  take  his  horfe,  and  continued  to  command  his  infantry 
on  foot.  The  prittcefs  Lubomirfki,  who  was  very  much  in  the 
intereit  and  gcod  grace,,  of  Auguftus,  falling  by  accident  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  officers,  he  ordered  her  to  be  fet  at 
liberty ;  faying,  "  that  he  did  not  make  war  with  women.'* 
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One  day,  near  Leipfic,  a  peafant  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet, 
with  a  complaint  againft  a  grenadier,  that  he  had  robbed  him 
of  certain  eatables  provided  for  himfelf  and  his  family.  "  Is 
it  true,"  faid  Charles  fternly,  "  that  you  have  robbed  this  man?" 
The  foldier  replied,  "  Sir,  1  have  not  done  near  fo  much  harm 
to  this  man,  as  your  majeity  has  done  to  his  mailer  :  for  you 
have  taken  from  Auguftus  a  kingdom,  whereas  I  have  only 
taken  from  this  poor  icoundrel  a  dinner."  Charles  made  the 
peafant  amends,  and  pardoned  the  foldier  for  his  firmnefs  : 
"  however,  my  friend,"  fays  he  to  him,  '.*  you  will  do  well  to 
recollect,  that,  if  I  took  a  kingdom  from  Auguftus,  I  did  not 
take  it  for  myfelf." 

Though  Charles  lived  hardily  himfelf,  a  foldier  did  not  fear 
to  remonftrate  to  him  againft  fome  bread, .which  was  very  black 
and  mouldy,  and  which  yet  was  the  only  provilion  the  troops 
had.  Charles  called  for  a  piece  of  it,  and  calmly  ate  it  up  ; 
faying,  "  that  it  was  indeed  not  good,  but  that  it  might  be 
eaten."  From  the  danger  he  was  in  in  Poland,  when  he  beat 
the  faxon  troops  in  1702,  a  comedy  was  exhibited  at  Marien- 
burg,  where  the  combat  was  reprefented  to  the  difadvantage  of 
the  Swedes.  "  Oh,"  fays  Charles;  hearing  of  it,  "  I  am  far 
from  envying  them  m  this  pleafure.  Let  them  beat  me  upon 
the  theatres  as  long  as  they  will,  provided  1  do  but  beat  them 
in  the  field." 

CliARLETON  (Walter),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  fon  of 
Walter  Charleton,  reclor  of  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somerfetfhire, 
and  born  there  Feb.  2,  16  iq.  He  was  inftructed  in  grammar 
learning  bv  his  father,  and  in  163;  entered  at  Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford.  He  very  early  applied  himfelf  to  medicine,  and  had 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  that  faculty  conferred  on  him  Feb.  1642, 
Soon  after,  he  was  made  one  of  the  phyficians  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  I.  Upon  the  decline  of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  re* 
moved  to  London,  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  phyficians, 
and  came  into  confiderable  practice.  In  the  fpace  of  jo  years 
before  the  reftoration,  he  wrote  and  publiihed  feveral  treatifes 
on  various  fubjecls  :  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the 
'•  Biographia  Britannica."  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  became 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  while  in  exile,  and  retained 
that  honour  after  the  king's  return.  Upon  the  founding  of  the 
royal  foe'iety}  he  was  one  of  its  firft  members.  Jn  1689,  he 
was  ch.)fen  preiident  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  Soon  after, 
the  narrownefs  of  his  circumitances  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
the  itlaml  of  jerfey.     He  died  in  1707,  aged  87. 

CHARI.LVAL    (Charles  Faucon  de  Ry,  lord  of),  was 

born  with  a  very  delicate  body,  and  a  mind  of  the  fame  quality. 

He  was  paflibnately  fond  of  polite   literature,  and   gained  the 

Jcyc  of   all  that  cultivated  it,     His  cenverfatian  was  mingled 
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with  gentlenefs  and  ingenyity ;  \\  hich  form  the  character  of 
his  writings  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  Scarron,  who  was  lu- 
dicrous in  all  he  faid,  even  in  his  praifes,  once,  fpeaking  of 
the  delicacy  of  his  genius  and  talte,  faid,  "  that  the  mufes 
had  fed  him  upon  blanc-manger  and  chicken  broth."  The  qua- 
lities of  his  heart  refembled  thoie  of  his  mind.  Having 
learnt  that  M.  and  -madame  Dacief  were  about  to  leave  Paris, 
in  order  to  live  more  at  their  eafe  in  the  country,  went  im- 
mediatelv,  and  offered  them  ten  thoufand  francs  in  gold,  and 
in  lifted  on  their  acceptance  of  it.  By  ftrictly  adhering  to  the. 
regimen  prescribed  him  by  the  faculty,  he  fpun  out  his  life  to 
the  age  of  80.  The  frequent  ufe  of  rhubarb  heated  him  fo 
much,  that  it  brought  on  a  fever.  The  phyficians  thought  of 
curing  him  by  copious  bleeding,  and  one  of  them  faid  to  the 
reft  :  "  There,  the  fever  is  now  going  off."  "  I  tell  you," 
replied  Thevenot,  **  that  it  is  not  the  fever,  but  the  patient 
that  is  going  off}"  and  Charlcval  died  in  an  hour  or  two  after; 
which   was  in  10^3.     His  poetical  pieces  fell  into  the  hands  of 

.the  prefident  de  Ry,  his  nephew,  who  never  would  confent  to 
publifh  them.  A  fmall  collection  however  w:?s  printed  in 
1759,  i2mo.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  frequently  quoted  in 
all  companies.  The  converfation  of  the  marechaJ  d'Horquin- 
court  and  father  Ganaye,  printed  in  the  works  of  St.  Evremond, 
a  piece  full  of  originality  and  humour,  is  the  composition  of 
Charleval,  excepting  the  little  diflertation  on  janienifm  and 
molinifm,  which  St.  Evremond  fubjoined  to  it  ;  but  it  fails 
far  fhort  oi  the  ingenuity  that  reigns  in  the  reft  of  the  work. 
CHARLEVOIX  (Peter   Fr.  Xavier  de),  a  learned  and 

pnduftrious  french  jefuit,  born  at  St.  Quintin  in  1684,  and 
died  in  1761,  aged  78,  memorable  for  his  hiftories  of  his  tra- 
vels, which  were  prodigioufly  extenfive,  and  his  accounts  are  in 
general    reckoned     very    good   authority.     They    coctfift    of : 

1.  Hiitoire  du  Chriftianifmedans  le  Japon,  12:110.  9  vols.  171c. 

2.  Hiitoire  et  description  generals  du  Japon,  4to.  2  vols.  17385 
and  i2mo.  6  vols.  1754.  3.  Hiitoire  de  I'ifle  de  St.  Dominique, 
4to.  2  vois.  1720.  4.  Hiftcirc  generate  de  la  Nouvcile  France, 
4to.  3  vols.  1744,  and  i2mo.  6  vois.  c.  Hiitoire  generate  du 
Paraguay,  i2mo.  6  vols. 

CHARNOCK  (Stephen),  'ion  cf  Richard  Charnock  an  at- 
torney, dsfcended  from  an  antient  family  of  that  name  in  Lan- 
cafliire,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  firft  in  Emanuel 
college  in  Cambridge,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford  in 
1649,  and  obtained  a  fellowfnip  by  the  parliamentarian  intereft. 
Afterwards  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  preached,  and  was 
much  admired  by  the  prefbyterians  and  independents.  Upon 
the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  being  incapacitated  to  ap- 
pear in  churches,  he  returned  into  England,  and  lived  mofily 
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in  London,  where  he  preached  in  private  meetings,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  good  parts,  learning,  and  elocution. 
He  died  in  1680.     His  works  are  printed  in  two  vols,  folio. 

CHARPENTIER  (Francis),  dean  of  the  french  academy, 
was  born  at  Paris,  Feb.  1620.  His  early  difcovery  of  great 
acutenefs  made  his  friends  defign  him  for  the  bar  :  but  his  talte 
and  humour  carried  him  another  way.  He  preferred  the  re- 
pofe  and  ftiilnefs  of  the  ciofet  to  a  noify  and  tumultuous  life  ; 
and  was  infinitely  more  delighted  with  languages  and  antiquity, 
than  with  the  fludy  of  the  law.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  french  academy  in  1651,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  belt 
converfation  for  his  improvement.  When  Colbert  became 
milliner  of  (late,  he  projected  the  letting  up  a  french  ealt-india 
company  ;  and  to  recommend  the  defign  more  effectually,  he 
thought  it  proper  that  a  difcourfe  fhould  be  published  upon 
this  fubject.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Charpentier  to  draw  one 
up,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  performance  that  he  kept 
him  in  his  family,  with  a  defign  to  place  him  in  another  aca- 
demy which  was  then  founding,  and  which  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Infcriptions  and  Medals."'  The 
learned  languages,  in  which  Charpentier  was  a  confiderable 
mailer,  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  his  exa£t  and 
critical  judgment,  made  him  very  ierviceable  in  carrying  on  the 
bufinefs  of  this  new  academy ;  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  no  perfon  of  that  learned  fociety  contributed  more  than 
himfelf  towards  that  noble  feries  of  medals,  which  were  ftruck 
with  the  molt  confiderable  events  that  happened  in  the  reign- 
of  Lewis  .XiV.  He  publifhed  feveral  works,  which  were  well 
received. 

He  died  April  22,  1702,  aged  82.  His  harangues  and  dif- 
courfes,  delivered  before  the  academy,  or  when  he  was 
pitched  on  to  make  a  fpeech  to  the  king,  are  extant -in  th<-, 
collections  of  the  academy.  There  are  likewife  of  his  in  print, 
feveral  poems,  fuch  as  odes,  fonnets,  .  paraphrafes  upon  the 
pfalms,  and  many  other  works  which  have  not  been  printed. 
As  to  the  character  of  his  works,  it  may  be  laid  in  general, 
that  wit  and  judgment,  ftreiigth  and  learning,  are  every  where 
vifible  and  finning  in  them.  There  the  reader  may  meet: 
with  fome  of  the  higheft  nights  of  eloquence,  and  mafterly 
ilrokes  of  compofition,  which  will  convince  him  that  Char- 
pentier did  not  copy  but  from  the  belt  originals. 

CH AKRON  (PtTEk),  was  born  at  Paris  in  1541.  Though 
his  parents  were  in  narrow  circumftances,  yet  feeing  fomething 
in  their  lbn,  which  argued  a  more  than  common  capacity, 
they  were  particularly  attentive  to  his  education.  After  mak- 
ing a  confiderable  proficiency  in  grammar-learning,  he  applied 
to  logic,  metaphyfics,  moral  and  natural  philofophy.  lie  ftudicd 
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civil  arid  common  law  at  the  univerfities  of  Orleans  and  Bour- 
ses, and  commenced  doctor   in   that  faculty.'     Upon  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  parliament. 
He  always  declared  the  bar   to  be  the  bell  and  moll  improving 
fchool  in  the  world  ;  and   accordingly  attended  at  all  the  pub- 
lic hearings  for  five  or  fix  years  :  but  forefeeiug   that  prefer- 
ment in  this  way,  if  ever  attained  at  all,  was  like  to  come  very 
flow,  as  he  had  neither  private  intereft,  nor  relations  among  the 
folicitors  and  proctors  of  the  court,  nor  meannefs   enough  to 
cringe  and   flatter,  and  wriggle  himfelf  into  bufmefs,  he  gave 
over  that  employment,    and   clofely   applied    to   the    fhudy  of 
divinity.     By  his  fuperior  pulpit  eloquence,  he  foon  came  into 
high  reputation  with  the  greateft   and  molt  learned  men  of  his 
time,  infomuch   that  the    bilhops    feemed    to  Itrive   which  of 
them  (hould  get  him  into  his  diocefe  •,  making  him  an  otier  of 
being  theological  canon  or  divinity  lecturer  in  their  churches, 
and  of  ether  dignities  and  benefices,  befides  giving  him  noble 
prefents.     He  was  fucceilively  theologal  of  Bazas,  Aqcs,  Le- 
thoure,  Agen,  Cahors,  and  Condom,  canon  and  fchoolmafter  in 
the  church  of  Bourdeaux,  and  chanter  in  the  church  of  Condom. 
Queen  Margaret,  duchefs   of  Bulois,  entertained  him  for  her 
preacher  in  ordinary;  and  the  king,  though  at  that  time  a  pro- 
teitant,  frequently  did  him  the  honour  to  be  one  of  his  audience. 
He  was  alfo   retained   to    the  late    cardinal  d'Armagnac,   the 
pope's  legate  at  Avignon,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him.     He 
never  took  any  degree  or  title  in  divinity,  but  fatisfied  himfelf 
with  deferving  and  being  capable  of  the  higheft.     After   about 
18  years  abfence  from  r'aris,  he  refolvcd  to  go  and  end  his  days 
there  ;  but  being  a  great  lover  of  retirement,  he  obliged  himfelf 
by  vow  to  become  a  carthufian.     On   his  arrival   at   Paris,  he 
communicated  his  intention  to  the  prior  of  the  order,  but  was 
rejected,    notwithstanding    his    molt    preffmg   entreaties.     He 
could  not  be  received  on  account  of  his  age,  being  then  about 
48.     He  was   told  that   that  order  required  all  the  vigour  of 
youth  to  fupport  its  aufterities.     He  next  addreiled  himfelf  to 
the  celeftines  at  Paris,  but  with  the   fame  fucceis,   and  upon 
the  fame  reafons  :  whereupon  he  was  allured  by  three  learned 
cafuifts,  that  as  he  was  no  ways  acceiTary  to  the  non-perform- 
ance of  his  vow,  there  lav   no  manner  of  obligation   upon  him 
from   it;  and   that  lie  might,  with   a  very  fafe  and  good  con- 
fcience,  continue  in   the  world  as  a  fecular,  without  any  need 
of  entering  into  any  religious  order.     Pie  preached  a  courfe  of 
Lent  fermons  at  Angers  in  1589.      Going  afterwards  to  Bour- 
deaux,   he  contracted   there  a   very  intimate    friendihip  with 
Michael  de  Montaigne,  author  of  the  well  known  efiays,  from 
whom    he    received    all    poilible   teftimonies    of    regard ;    for 
among  other  things  Montaigne  ordered  by  his  hit  will,  that  in- 
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cafe  he  fhould  leave  no  iffue-male  of  his  own,  M.  Charron 
(houlcr,  after  his  deceafe,  be  entitled  to  bear  the  coat  of  arms 
plain,  as  they  belonged  to  his  noble  family.  He  Maid  at  Bour- 
deaux  from  15&9  to  1593;  and  in  that  interval  com pofed  his 
book,  intituled,  "  Les  Trois  Veritcs,  The  Three  Truths,"  [c] 
which  he  publifhed  in  1  594.  This  work  procured  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  M.  de  Sulpice,  bifhop  and  count  of  Cahors, 
who  fent  for  him  and  offered  him  the  places  of  his  vicar-general 
and  canon  theological  in  his  church,  which  he  accepted.  He 
was  deputed  to  the  general  affembly  of  the  clergy  in  1595* 
and  was  chofen  firft  fecv.;:aryto  the  affembly.  In  1599  he 
returned  to  Cahors;  and  in  that  and  the  following  year  com- 
pofed  eight  difcourfes  upon  thefacrament  of  the  Lord's fupper; 
and  others  upon  the  knowledge  and  providence  of  God,  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  the  communion  of  faints,  and  likewiie 
his  books  of  wifdom.  Whilit  he  was  thus  employed,  the  bifhop 
of  Condom,  to  draw  him  into  his  diocefe,  prefented  him  with 
the  chapterihip  in  his  church  ;  and,  the  theologal  chair  .falling 
vacant  about  the  fame  time,  made  him  an  offer  of  that  too, 
which  Charron  accepted,  and  relblved  to  fettle  there.  In 
1601  he  printed  at  Bourdeaux  his  books  "  of  Wifdom,''  which 
gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  his  character  gene- 
rally known.  October  1603,  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  to 
thank  the  bifhop  of  Boulogne ;  who,  in  order  to  have  him 
near  himfelf,  had  offered  him  the  place  of  theologal  canc-u. 
This  he  was  diipofed  to  accept  of;  but  the  moifUire  and  cold- 
nefs  of  the  air  at  Boulogne,  and  its  nearnefs  to  the  fea,  not 
only  made  it,  he  faid  to  a  friend,  a  melancholy  and  uri- 
pleafant  place,  but  very  umvholeiome  too  ;  adding,  that  the 
fun  was  his  viiible  god,  as  God  was  his  invifible  fun.  At 
Paris  he  began  a  new  edition  of  his  books  "  of  Wifdom,"  of 
which  he  lived  to  fee  but  three  or  four  fheets  wrought  off; 
dying  Nov.  16,  1603,  of  an  apoplexy.  I  he  impreffion  of  the 
new  edition  of  his  book  "  of  Wifdom,"  with  alterations  by  the 
author,  occafioned  by  the  offence  taken  at  fome  paffages  in 
the  former,  was  completed  in  1604,  by  the  care  of  a  friend  ; 
but  as  the  Bourdeaux  edirion  contained  fome  things  that  were 
either  fuppreffed  or  foftcned  in  the  fubfequent  one,  it  was 
much  fought  after  by  the  curious.  Hence  the  bookfeUers  of  fe- 
veral  cities  reprinted  the  book  after  that  edition  ;  and  tins  in- 
duced a  Paris  bookfeller  to  print  an  edition,  to  which  he  fub- 
jomed  all    the  paffages    of    the  firft  edition  which  had  been 

[e3  Thele  three   truths  are    the    fol-  c«iholic  is  the  only  true  church.     By  the 

lowing:    i.That   ihere   is   a   God  and  a  firft  lie   combars  the  aiheifts  :  by  the  fc- 

•true  religion  :  2  That  of  all  re'.igioRs  the  cond,   the  pagans,  jewe,  and  mohamme- 
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{truck  out  or  corrected,  and  all  thofe  which  the  prefident 
Jeannin,  who  was  employed  by  the  chancellor  to  examine  the 
book,  judged  neceflary  to  be  changed.  This  edition  appeared 
in  1707.  There  have  been  two  tranflations  of  it  into  englifh, 
the  laft  by  Geo.  Stanhope,  D.  D.  printed  in  1697. 

CHASTEL  (John),  the  fon  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Paris,  at- 
tempted to  kill  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Dec.  27,    1594.     This 
prince,  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  borders  of  Artois,  was 
returned  to  Paris  that  very  day.     He  was  in  the  chamber  of  his 
rniftrefs    Gabriella  d'Eftrees,  who  lived  then  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bouchage;   and,  as  he  was  going  to  embrace  Montigni,  he  was 
ftruck  in  his  under  lip  with  a  knife,  which  broke  a  tooth  in  his 
mouth.     John  Chattel,  who  gave  him  that  blow,  and  defigned 
to  cut  his  throat,  was  then  but  18  or  19  years  old.     He  had 
no  fooner  given  it,  but  he  dropped  his  knife,  and  hid  himfelf  in 
the  crowd.     Every  body  flood  amazed,  being  at  a  lofs  to  know 
who  the  villain  was  ;  and  he  was  likely  to  efcape.     But  fome- 
I  body  happened  to  caft  an  eye  upon  him,  and  he  was  taken  at  a 
1  venture  ;  the  wildnefs  of  his  look,  as  it  is  faid,  betraying  him. 
,  The    king  commanded  the  captain    of  the  guards,  who   had 
feized  him,  to  let  him  go  ;  faying  that  he  pardoned  him  :  but 
,  hearing  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  the  jefuits,  he  cried  out,  "  Muft 
then  the  jefuits  be  convicted  from  my  own  mouth  ?"  This  re- 
igicide  being  carried  to  the  prifon  called  Fort  l'Eveche,  was 
there  examined  by  the  great  provoft  or  ordinary  judge  of  the 
I  king's  houfhold,  and  declared  the  reafons  that  determined  him 
\  to  fo  defperate  an  attempt  j  which  he  explained  more  fully  the 
I  day  after,  before  the  officers  of  the  parliament.     Being  ques- 
tioned about  the  fact,  he  confelfed  himfelf  pufhed  to  it,  by 
the  confcioufnefs  of  having  led  a  fcandalous  and  wicked   life  ; 
that  he  defpaired  of  forgivenefs,  and  that  it  was  impofuhle  for 
him  to  efcape  going  to  hell ;  but  that  he  hoped  to  make  his 
damnation  more  tolerable  by  attempting  a  great  action.     Being 
afked  what  that  great  action  was  ?  he  anfwered,  the  murder  of 
the  king  j  not  that  even  this  would  abfolvehim  from  damnation, 
but  only  that  it  would  make  his  torments  more  tolerable.     Be- 
ing afked,  whence  he  had  this   new  theology  ?  he  anfwered, 
from  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.     He   was  then  afked,  whether 
he  had  ftudied  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits,  and 
whether  he  was  eveT  in  the  meditation-chamber,  in  which  are 
the  pictures  of  feverai  devils,  and  a  great  many  ftrange  figures ; 
and  in  which  the  jefuits  introduce  the  greateft  finners,  with  a 
pretence  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wicked  lives,  but  in  reality 
to  difturb  their  minds,  and  to  frighten  them  by  fuch  apparitions 
into   a  refolution  to  commit  defperate  actions  ?  to  which  he 
anfwered,  that  he  had  ftudied  two  years  and  a  half  under  father 
Gueret,  and  that  he  had  often  been  in  the  meditation-chamber. 
Vol.  III.  H  h  Being 
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Being  afked  who  it  was  that  perfuaded  him  to  kill  the  king  * 
his  anfwer  Was,  that  he  had  heard  in  feveral  places,  that  it  was 
lawful  to  kill  the  king ;  and  that  they  who  faid  it,  called  him  a. 
svrant.  Then  they  alked  him  whether  it  was  not  cuilomary 
with  the  jefuits  to  talk  of  killing  the  king  ?  to  which  he  replied, 
that  he  had  heard  them  fay,  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king  : 
that  he  was  without  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  that  no  one 
ought  to  obey  him,  or  acknowledge  him  for  a  king,  till  he  had 
obtained  the  pope's  approbation.  Being  again  examined  in  the 
grand  chamber,  he  made  the  fame  anfwers;  and  particularly 
afierted  and  maintained^  the  following  propofition  :  viz.  that 
"  it  was  lawful  to  kill  kings,  even  the  king  now  reigning,  who 
was  no  member  of  the  church,  becaufe  he  was  not  approved 
by  the  pope." 

He  was  ientenced   to   death  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
Dec.  29,  1594^  and  fuffered  the  fame  day  by  the  light  of  flam- 
beaux.    The  fentenee  fets  forth  a  particular  account  of  his 
iufferings,  and  runs  in  this  manner :  "  The  court  has  con- 
demned, and  does  condemn,  John  Chaftel  to  make  honourable 
amends  before  the  chief  door  of  the  church  of  Paris,  dripped 
to  his  fhirt,  holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  wax  taper  of  two 
pounds  weight,  and  there  to  fay  and  declare  on  his  knees,  that 
he  had  wickedly  and  treacheroufly  attempted  to   commit  this 
mod  inhuman  and  abominable  murder,  and  had  wounded  the 
king  in  the  face  with  a  knife ;  and  that,  having  been  taught  a 
falfe  and  damnable   doctrine,  he  faid  on  his  trial,  that  it  was 
lawful  to  kill  the  king,  and  that  king  Henry  IV.  now  reign- 
ing, was  not  a  member  of  the  church  till  he  had  obtained  the 
pope's  approbation  ;  of  which  he  the  faid  John  Chaftel  repents, 
and  for  which  he  begs  pardon  of  God,  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
court.     This  done,  he  is  to  be  drawn  on  a  fledge  to  la  Place 
de  Greve,"  which  anfwers  to  what  we  call  Tyburn,  "  and  there 
to  have  the  flefh  of  his  arms  and  thighs  torn  off  with  red  hot 
pincers  •,  and  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  is  to  hold  the  knife 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  commit  the  murder,  cut  off; 
afterwards  his  body  to  be  drawn  and  quartered  by  four  horfes, 
pulling  feveral  ways,  and  his  members  and  corpfe  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  burnt  to  afhes,  and  the  afhes  thrown  up  into  the 
air.     The  court  has  alfo  declared,  and  does   declare,  all  his 
-goods  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king.     Before  this  fentenee 
be  executed  upon  him,  he  fhall  alfo  be  put  to  the  rack,  and 
fuffer  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture,  to  force  him  to 
declare  his  accomplices,  and  fome  other  circumftances  relating 
to  his  trial." 

By  the  fame  decree  all  the  jefuits  were  banifhed  out  of  France, 
-but  this  not  entirely  on  account  of  Chattel's  crime  ;  which 
was  only  here  an  occafion  of  determining  a  caufe  againft  them, 
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that  had  been  pleaded  fome  months  before.  Peter  Chattel  his 
father,  and  the  jefuit  Gueret,  under  whom  Chattel  was  then 
fludying  philofophy,  were  tried  Jan.  10  following.  The  jefuit 
was  banifhed  for  ever,  Peter  Chattel  for  nine  years  out  of  France, 
and  for  ever  out  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris;  upon  pain 
of  being  hanged  and  ftrangled,  without  a  trial,  if  they  prefumed 
to  return.  The  jefuit's  goods  and  chattels  were  forfeited  to 
the  king,  and  Peter  Chattel  was  fined  2coo  crowns.  The  court 
alfo  ordered  the  houfe,  in  which  Peter  Chattel  lived,  to  be  en- 
tirely demoliihed  and  laid  even  with  the  ground  ;  the  fpot  on 
which  it  ftood  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  that 
no  other  houfe  ihall  ever  be  built  upon  it ;  bat  that  a  high 
pillar  of  free-ttone  fhould  be  fet  up  there  for  a  perpetual  mo- 
nument of  that  moft  wicked  and  abominable  murder  attempted 
on  the  king's  perfon,  and  that  on  the  faid  pillar  be  engraved 
an  infeription  containing  the  reafons  for  which  the  houfe  was 
demoliihed  and  the  pillar  erected.  This  fentence  was  executed; 
but  the  pillar  has  fince  been  taken  down,  and  a  fpring  caufed 
to  run  there  inftcad  of  it. 

CHATELET  (the  marchioness),  defcended  of  a  very 
antient  family  of  Picardy,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  December 
1706.  Among  the  women  of  her  nation  who  have  rendered 
themfelves  illuftrious,  fhe  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  firft  rank. 
Before  her,  many  of  them  had  acquired  reputation  by  agreeable 
romances,  and  by  poetical  pieces,  in  which  there  appeared  the 
graces  of  wit,  and  the  charms  of  fentiment.  Several  alfo,  by 
applying  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  languages,  by  making  their 
beauties  to  pafs  into  their  own,  and  by  enriching  their  ver- 
fions  with  valuable  commentaries,  had  deferved  well  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  By  compofing  works  on  fubjects  which  un- 
fold themfelves  only  to  men  of  rare  genius,  fhe  has  clafTed 
herfelf  with  the  greateft  philofophers,  and  may  be  faid  to  have 
rivalled  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  She  wrote  "  Inftitutes  of 
Phyfic,"  a  work  confidered  as  a  mafterpiece  of  eloquence  and 
reafoning,  addreffed  to  her  (on.  This  is  a  commentary  on 
Leibnitz's  philofophy  which  is  often  unintelligible.  It  is  thought 
her  fevere  ttudies  haftened  her  end.     She  died  1749,  aged  43. 

CHATTERTON  (Thomas),  a  moft  attoniihing  perfon,  and 
one  to  whom  M.  Baillet  would  certainly  have  given  a  place 
among  his  "  enfans  celebres,"  was  born  at  Briftol  Nov.  20, 
1752;  and  educated  at  a  charity-fchool  on  St.  Auguftin's  Back, 
where  nothing  more  was  taught  than  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  At  14  years  of  age,  he  was  articled  clerk  to  an  at- 
torney at  Brittol,  with  whom  he  continued  about  three  years; 
yet,  though  his  education  was  thus  confined,  he  discovered  an 
early  turn  towards  poetry  and  englifh  antiquities,  and  particularly 
towards  heraldry.     How  foon  he  began  to  be  an  author  is  not 
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known.  In  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine  for  March  176^ 
are  two  letters,  probably  from  him,  as  they  are  dated  from 
Briftol,  and  fubfcribed  with  his  ufual  fignature,  D.  B.  that  is, 
Dunhelmus  Briftolienfis.  The  former  contains  fhort  extracts 
from  two  MSS.  "  written  300  years  ago  by  one  Rowley  a 
monk,"  concerning  drefs  In  the  age  of  Henry  II ;  the  latter 
.Hthelgar,  a  Saxon  poem,  in  bombaft  profe.  In  the  fame  ma- 
gazine for  May  1760,  are  three  communications  from  Briftol, 
with  the  fame  Signature,  D.  B.  one  of  them  intituled  "  Ob- 
servations upon  Saxon  Heraldry,  with  drawings  of  Saxon  At- 
chievements ;''  and,  in  the  fubfequent  months  of  1769  and  1770, 
there  are  feveral  other  pieces  in  the  fame  magazine,  which  ar€ 
undoubtedly  of  his  compoGtion. 

In  April  1770  he  left  Briftol,  difgufted  with  his  profeffiony 
and  irreconci!e;ible  to  the  line  of  life  in  which  he  was  placed  -y 
and  coming  to  London,  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  fortune  by 
his  pen,  he  funk  at  once  from  the  fublimity  of  his  views  to  an 
ablolute  dependance  on  the  patronage  of  bookfellers.  Things 
however  feem  foon  to  have  brightened  up  a  little  with  him  j 
for,  May  14,  he  writes  to  his  mother,  in  high  fpirits,  upon  the 
change  in  his  Situation,  with  the  following  farcaftic  reflection 

upon   his   former  patrons  at  Briftol.      "  As  to  Mr.  , 

i.Ir.  ,  Mr. ,  &c.  they  rate  literary  lumber  fo  low  thaC 

I  believe  an  author  in  their  eftimation  muft  be  poor  indeed : 
but  here  matters  are  otherwife.  Had  Rowley  been  a  Londoner 
inftead  of  a  Briftowyan,  I  could  have  lived  by  copying  his 
works." 

In  a  letter  to  his  filter,  May  30,  he  informs  her,  that  he  is 
to  be  employed  in  writing  a  voluminous  "  Hiftory  of  London," 
to  appear  in  numbers  the  beginning  of  next  winter.  Mean- 
while, he  had  written  Something  in  praife  of  Beckford,  then 
lord  mayor,  which  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented to  his  lordftrip  ;  and,  in  the  letter  juft  mentioned,  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  reception,  with  certain  ob- 
servations upon  political  writing.  "  The  lord  mayor  received 
me  as  politely  as  a  citizen  could:  but  the  devil  of  the  matter 
is,  there  is  no  money  to  be  got  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion.— - 
However,  he  is  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  both  fides.- 
— Effays  on  the  patriotic  fide  will  fetch  no  more  than  what 
the  copy  is  fold  for.  As  the  patriots  themfelves  are  fearching. 
for  places,  they  have  no  gratuity  to  fpare. — On  the  other  hand, 
unpopular  efiays  will  not  even  be  accepted,  and  you  muft  pay 
to  have  them  printed ;  but  then  you  feldom  lofe  by  it,  as 
courtiers  are  fo  fenfible  of  their  deficiency  in  merit,  that  they 
generoufly  reward  aH  who  know  how  to  daub  them  with  the 
appearance  of  it." 

He  continued  to  write  inceflantly  in  various  periodical  pub- 
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lkations.  July  n,he  tells  his  fifter,  that  he  had  pieces  lafl 
month  in  feveral  magazines ;  in  the  Gofpel  Magazine,  the  Town 
and  Country,  the  Court  and  City,  the  London,  the  Political 
Regifter,  &c.  But  all  thefe  exertions  of  his  genius  brought  in 
10  little  profit,  that  he  was  foon  reduced  to  the  extremeft  in- 
digence j  fo  that  at  laft,  opprefTed  with  poverty  and  alio  difeafe, 
in  a  fit  of"  defpair  he  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence,  Aug-  1770, 
with  a  dofe  of  poifon.  This  unfortunate  perfon,  though  cer- 
tainly a  molt  extraordinary  genius,  feems  yet  to  have  been  a. 
molt  ungracious  compofition.  He  was  violent  and  impetuous 
to  a  ltrange  degree.  From  the  firft  of  the  above  cited  letters 
to  his  fifter,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  portion  of  ill- humour 
and  fpleen  more  than  enough  for  a  lad  of  175  and  the  editor 
of  his  "  Mifcellanies"  records,  "  that  he  pofTelied  all  the  vices 
and  irregularities  of  youth,  and  that  his  profligacy  was  at  leaft 
as  confpicuous  as  his  abilities." 

In  1777  were  published,  in  one  volume  8vo,  "  Poems,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  at  Briilol,  by  Thomas  Rowley 
and  others,  in  the  15th  century:  the  greateft  part  now  firit 
publifhed  from  the  moil  authentic  copies,  with  an  engraved  fpe- 
cimen  of  one  of  the  MSS.  To  which  are  added  a  preface,  an 
introductory  account  of  the  feveral  pieces,  and  a  gloilary." 
And,  in  1778,  were  publifhed,  in  one  volume  Svo,  "Mif- 
cellanies in  profe  and  verfe,  by  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  fuppofed 
author  of  the  poems  publifhed  under  the  names  of  Rowley,  &c." 
Concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  under  the  name  of 
Rowley  (that  is,  whether  they  were  really  written  by  a  perfon 
of  that  name,  or  are  only  what  they  are  now  generally  believed 
to  be,  the  forgeries  of  Chatterton)  let  us  hear  the  editors  o 
the  above  works. 

The  prefacer  of  Rowley's  poems  gives  this  account  of  them, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  George  Catcot  of  Briftol,  to  whom,  he 
fays,  the  public  is  indebted  for  them.  "  The  firft  difcovery  of 
certain  MSS.  having  been  depofited  in  Redclift  church,  about 
three  centuries  ago,  was  made  in  the  year  1768,  at  the  time  of 
opening  the  new  bridge  at  Briftol  5  and  was  owing  to  a  pub- 
lication in  Farley's  Weekly  Journal,  Oct,  1,  containing,  '  An 
Account  of  the  Ceremonies  obferved  at  the  opening  of  the 
old  Bridge,'  taken,  as  it  was  faid,  from  a  very  ancient  MS. 
This  excited  the  curiofity  of  fome  perfons  to  enquire  after  the 
original.  The  printer,  Mr.  Farley,  could  give  no  account  of  it, 
or  of  the  perfon  who  brought  the  copy  •,  but  after  much  en- 
quiry it  was  discovered  that  this  perfon  was  a  youth  between  1^ 
and  16  years  of  age,  whofe  name  was  Thomas  Chatterton,  and 
whofe  family  had  been  fextons  of  Redclift  church  for  near 
150  years.  His  father,  who  was  now  dead,  had  alfo  been 
rnafter  of  the  free-fchool  in  Pile-ftrect.     The  yoyng  man  was 
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at  firft  very  unwilling  to  difc.over  from  whence  he  had  the 
original ;  but,  after  many  promifes  made  to  him,  was  at  laft 
prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  received  this,  together 
with  many  other  MSS.  from  his  father,  who  had  found  them 
in  a  large  cheft,  in  an  upper  room  over  the  chapel,  on  the 
north-fide  of  Redclift  church."  It  is  added,  that  foon  after 
this  Mr.  Catcot  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Chatterton, 
and  partly  as  prefents,  partly  as  purchafes,  procured  from  him 
copies  of  many  of  his  MSS.  in  profe  and  verfe  :  as  other  copies 
were  difpofed  of  in  like  manner  to  others-  It  is  concluded 
however,  that  whatever  may  have  been  Chatterton's  part  in  this 
very  extraordinary  tranfaclion,  whether  he  was  the  author,  or 
only  (as  he  conilantly  atTerted)  the  copier  of  all  thefe  produc- 
tions, he  appears  to  have  kept  the  fecret  entirely  to  himfelf,  and. 
not  to  have  put  it  into  any  one's  power  to  bear  certain  tefti- 
mony  either  of  his  fraud  or  of  his  veracitv. 

This  affair,  however,  has  fince  become  the  foundation  of  a 
molt  mighty  controverfy,  and  the  war  among  the  critics  has 
yet  fcarcely  fubfided.     The  poems  in   queftiou,  publiihed  irj 
I777>  were  republifhed  in  1778,  with  an  "  Appendix,  contain- 
ing fome  obfervations  upon   their  language  ;  tending  to  prove 
that  they  were  written,  not  by  any  antient  author,  but  entirely 
by    Chatterton."     Mr.  Warton,  in    the  third  volume  of    his 
■*  Hiilory  of  Engliih  Poetry,"  has  efpoufed  the  fame  fide  of 
the    queftion.     Mr.  Walpole    alio  obliged    the  learned  world 
with  a  Letter  on  Chatterton,  from  his  prefs  at  btrawberry-hill, 
which  was  reprinted,    by  his  permifTion,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.     On  the  other  hand  has  appeared,    "  Obfervations 
upon  thefe  Poems,    in   which  their   authenticity  is  afcertained, 
by  Jacob  Bryant,  efq.   1781  ;:'   1  vol.  8vo.  :  and  another  edition 
of  the  Poems,  with  a  comment,  in  which  their  antiquity  is  con- 
fidered  and  defended,  by  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.  D.  dean  of  Exe- 
ter, 1782,  410.     Then  again,  in  anfvver  to  thefe  two  works,  we 
.have  had  three   pamphlets  immediately  after  :    1.   Curfory  ob- 
ienations  on  the  poems,  and   remarks  on  the  commentaries  of 
Mr.  Bryant  and  Dr.  Milles;  with  a   falutary  propofal  addrefled 
to   the    friends    of   thofe    gentlemen.      2.  An    archaeological 
epiftle  to  dean  Milles,  editor  of  a   fuperb  edition   of   Rowley's 
poems,  &c.     3.  An  enquiry  info  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
attributes'!  to  Thomas  Rowley,  in  which  the  arguments  of  the 
dean    of  Exeter  and  Mr.   Bryant  are   examined,   by    Thomas, 
Warton;  and  other  pieces  in  the  public  prints  and  magazines; 
all  preparatory  to  the  complete  fettlement  of  the  bufinefs,  in 
•*  A  vindication  of  the  appendix  to  the  poems  called  Rowley's, 
in  reply  to  the  anfwers  of  the  dean  of  Exeter,  Jacob  Bryant, 
cfq.  and  a  third  anonymous  writer.     With  fome  further  ob- 
,'•  rvafrons  upon  thofe  poems,  and  an  examination  of  the  ev/ 
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tic  nee  which  has  been  produced  in  fupport  of  their  authenticity. 
By  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  1782,"  8vo. 

Upon  the  whole  the  war  between  Bentley  and  Boyle  about 
Phalaris,  though  waged  with  a  iar  more  hottile  fpirit,  yet  does 
not  feem  to  have  produced  greater  commotions  and  dilturbances 
in  its  day,  than  the  late  war  about  Rowley  and  Chatterton  :  and 
all  occasioned  by  whom  ?  Why,  wonderful  to  fay  !  by  a  raw, 
obfeure,  uneducated  ftripling,  who  had  not  attained  to  man- 
hood, and  of  whom  might  have  been  predicated  as  juftly  as  of 
IVJarcellus, 

Oftendent  tern6  hunctantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Efle  finent. 

CHAUCER  (Geoffrey)  one  of  the  greateft,  as  well  as  mofl 
antient  of  the  englifh  poets,  lived  in  the  xivth  century.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  that  he  was  born  in  London  in  1320,  the 
fecond  of  Edward  III.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  wnere 
he  refided  in  his  18th  year,  when  he  wrote  the  *{  Court  of 
Love,"  and  fome  other  pieces.  He  removed  from  Cambridge 
to  Itudy  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  travelled  into  France,  Hol- 
land, and  other  countries.  Upon  his  return  he  entered  himfelf 
in  the  Inner-Temple.  His  diltinguifhing  accomplishments  both 
of  body  and  mind  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  many  per- 
fons  of  diftinction,  by  whom  he  was  drawn  to  court,  where 
his  firft  employment  was  in  quality  of  .the  king's  p^ge.  In 
1367,  the  king  granted  him  for  his  good  fervices,  by  the  title 
of  "  Dile£tus  valettus  nofter,"  an  annuity  of  20  marks,  payable 
out  of  the  exchequer,  till  he  could  otherwife  provide  for  him. 
Not  long  after  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy 
chamber;  and  in  1369  tlie  king  granted  him  the  further  fum 
of  20  marks  a  year  during  life.  Next  year  he  was  made 
ihield-bearer  to  the  king.  In  the  number  of  Chaucer's  court- 
patrons  was  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  whom,  and 
alfo  his  duchefs  Blanche,  a  lady  diftinguifhed  for  her  wii 
and  virtue,  he  was  greatly  efteemed.  This  lady  had  in  her 
fervice  one  Catharine  Roxet  (daughter  of  fir  Payn  or  Pagan, 
Roxet,  a  native  of  Hainault,  and  Guyen  king  at  arms  for  that 
country),  who  married  fir  HughSwinford,  a  knight  of  Lincoln. 
This  gentleman  dying  foon  after  their  marriage,  his  lady  re- 
turned into  the  duke's  family,  and  was  appointed  governefs  of 
his  children.  She  had  a  filter  likewife  whofe  name  was  Phi- 
lippa,  a  great  favourite  with  the  duke  and  duchefs,  and  by  them 
therefore  recommended  to  Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  married 
her  about  the  year  1360,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and,  as  appears  from  a  picture  taken  of  him  at  that  time, 
pne  of  the  handfomeft  perfons  about  the  court.  In  the  46th 
year  of  this  prince,  Chaucer  was  alfo  commiffioned,  in  con- 
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•junction  with   other   perfons,  to    treat   with    the    republic  of 
Genoa.     This    negotiation,    it    is    conjectured,  regarded    the 
hiring  of  (hips  for  the  king's  navy  ;  for,  in  thofe  times,  though 
we  made  frequently  great  naval  armaments,  yet  we  had  but 
very  few  fhips  of  our  own ;  and  this  defect,  was  fupplied  by 
hiring  them  from   the  free  dates,  either  in  Germany  or  Italy. 
Upon  his  return,  his  majefty  granted  him  a  pitcher  of  wine 
daily,  in  the. port  of  London,  to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of 
England.     Soon  after  he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms 
of  London,  for  wool,  wool-fells,  and  hides  ;  with   a  provifo, 
that  he  ihould  perfonally-execute  that  office,  and  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  it  with  his  own  hand.     About  a  year  after  his  nomi- 
nation to  this  office,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the 
lands  and  body  of  fir  Edmund  Staplegate,  fon  of  lir  Edmund 
Staplegate  of  Kent,  in  ward.    His  income_at  this  time  amounted 
to  ioool.  per  annum.     In  the  laft  year  of  king  Edward,  he 
was  one  of  the  commiflioners  fent  over  to  expostulate  with 
the  French,  on  their  violation  of  the  truce.     Richard  II.,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1377,  confirmed  the  fame  year  his, 
grandfather's  grant  to  Chaucer  of  20  marks  a  year,  and  like- 
wife  the  other  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily.     In  the  fourth 
year  of  Richard  II.  he  procured   a  confirmation  of  the  grants 
that  had  been  formerly  made  to  himfelf  and  to  Philippa  his 
wife.     Chaucer  had  adopted  many  of  Wickliffe's  tenets,  and 
exerted  himfelf  to    the  utmofl  in    1382,   in   fupporting  John 
Camberton,  generally  ftyled  John  of  Northampton,  mayor  of 
London,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  city,  according  to  the 
advice  given  by  Wickjitre.     This  was  highly  rcfented   by  the 
clergy.     Camberton  was  taken  into  cuftody.     Our  poet,  who 
was  apprized  of  his  danger,  made  his  efcape  cut  of  the  king- 
dom, and  fpent  his  time  in  Hainault,  France,  and  Zealand, 
where  he  wrote  mod  of  his  books. 

His  neceflities  forcing  him  to  return  to  England,  he  was  dis- 
covered, feized,  and  fent  to  prifon.  But  upon  difcovcring  all 
he  knew  of  the  late  tranfactions  in  the  city,  he  was  difcharged. 
This  confefliou  brought  upon  him  a  heavy  load  of  calumny. 
To  give  vent  to  his  forrow  at  this  time,  he  wrote  his  "  Tefta- 
ment  of  Love/'  in  imitation  of  "  Boethius  de  Confolatione 
Philofophue."  His  afflictions  received  a  very  confiderable  ad- 
dition by  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter's  credit  at  court. 
He  now  refolved  to  quit  that  bufy  fcene  of  life  which  had  in- 
volved him  in  fo  many  troubles,  and  accordingly  retired  to 
Woodftock,  where  he  employed  part  of  his  time  in  revifing 
jnd  correcting  his  writings.  The  duke  of  Lancafter's  return 
to  favour,  and  his  marrying  Catherine  Swynford,  filter  to 
Chaucer's  wife,  could  not  influence  our  author  to  quit  his  re- 
tirement, where  he  publifhed  his  admirable  (!  Treatife  on  the 
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Aftrolabe."  The  king,  upon  his  return  to  France,  where  he 
cfpoufed  Ifabel  the  french  king's  daughter,  who  was  then 
very  young,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the  duchefs  of  Lancafter, 
granted  Chaucer  an  annuity  of  20  marks  per  annum,  in  lieu 
of  that  given  him  by  his  grandfather,  which  poverty  had  forced 
him  to  difpofe  of  for  his  fubfiftence,  and  in  the  21ft  year  of 
his  reign  granted  him  his  protection  for  two  years.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  he  retired  to  Dunnington 
caftle,  where  he  fpent  the  laft  two  years  of  his  life.  Upon 
the  acceffion  of  Henry  of  Lancafter,  the  fon  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  to  the  throne,  having  accidentally  loft  the  two  lad  grants  of 
an  annuity,  and  that  of  the  wine  by  king  Richard,  he  obtained 
a  confirmation  of  them  by  an  exemplification  of  his  former 
letters  parent:  The  new  king  alfo  granted  him,  in  the  firft 
year  of  his  reign,  an  annuity  of  40  marks  per  ami.  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  He  died  Oct.  25,  1400,  and  was  buried  at 
Weftminfter-abbey,  in  the  great  fouth-crofs  aifle.  By  his  wife 
Philippa  he  had  two  fons,  Thomas  and  Lewis,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  he  addrefled  his  "  Aftrolabe."  Thomas  was  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  ambafia- 
dor  to  France  and  Burgundy,  and  pafTed  through  feveral 
other  public  pofts. 

Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Specht,  dated  from 
Leicefter,  June  30,  1597,  cemparing  Chaucer  with  other  poets, 
tells  us,  that  his  "  Canterbury  Tales  contain  in  them  almoft 
the  fame  argument  that  is  handled  in  comedies :  his  ftyle 
therein  for  the  mod  part  is  low  and  open,  and  like  unto  theirs; 
but  herein  they  differ.  The  comedy  writers  do  all  follow 
and  borrow  one  of  another  ;  as  Terence  from  Plautus  and 
Menander ;  Plautus  from  Menander  and  Demophilus  ;  Statius 
and  Ccecilius  from  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and  Philemon  ;  and 
^lmoft  all  the  laft  comedians  from  that  which  was  called  An- 
tiqua  Comedia  ....  Chaucer's  device  of  his  Canterbury  pil- 
grimage is  merely  his  own  ;  his  drift  is  to  touch  all  forts  of 
men,  and  to  difcover  all  vices  of  age  ;  which  he  doth  fo  feel- 
ingly, and  with  fo  true  an  aim,  as  he  never  fails  to  hit  what- 
foever  mark  he  levels  at."  He  afterwards  obferves,  "  that  our 
poet  may  rightly  be  called  the  pith  and  finews  of  eloquence, 
and  the  very  life  itfelf  of  all  mirth  and  pleafant  writing-,  be- 
fides  one  gift  he  had  above  other  authors,  and  that  is,  by  ex- 
cellency of  his  defcriptions  to  poflefs  his  readers  with  a  more 
forcible  imagination  of  feeing  that  (as  it  were)  done  before  their 
eyes,  which  they  read,  than  any  other  that  hath  ever  written  in 
any  tongue." 

'*  As  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  englifh  poetry,"  fays  Dryden, 
"  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Gre- 
cians held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil ;  he  is  a  perpetual 
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fountain  of  good  fenfe,  learned  in  all  fciences,  and  therefore 
fpeaks  properly  on  all  fubjects  -,  as  he  knew  what  to  fay,  i'o 
he  knew  alfo  when  to  leave  off,  a  continence  which  is  practufed 
by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by  any  of  the  antients,  excepting 
Virgil  and  Horace.  Chaucer  followed  nature  everywhere,  but 
was  never  fo  bold  as  to  go  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  being  poet  a  and  nimis  poeia,  if  we  may  believe  Ca- 
tullus ;  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modeft  behaviour  and  affectation. 
The  verfe  of  Chaucer,  I  confefs,  is  not  harmonious  to  us  •,  but 
it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  commends,  it 
was  aur'ibus  ijYiHS  temporis  ac  com  mo  data  :  they  who  lived  with  him, 
and  fome  time  after  him,  thought  it  mufical  j  and  it  continues 
Co  even  in  our  judgment,  if  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
3Lydgate  and  Gow.er,  his  contemporaries :  there  is  the  rude 
fweetiiefs  of  a  fcotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleafing, 
though  not  perfect.  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who 
publnhed  the  la  It,  edition  oi  him,  for  he  would  make  us  believe 
the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there  are  really  ten  fyllables 
in  a  verfe,  where  we  find  but  nine.  But  this  opinion  is  not 
worth  confuting ;  it  is  fo  grofs  and  obvious  an  error,  that  com- 
mon fenfe  (v>  hicii  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  matters  of  faith 
and  revelation)  mull  convince  the  reader,  that  equality  of 
numbers  in  every  verfe,  which  w-e  call  heroic,  was  either  not 
Jmown  or  not  always  practifed  in  Chaucer's  age  :  it  were  an 
eafy  matter  to  produce  fome  thoufands  of  his  verfes,  which 
are  lame  for  want  of  half  and  fometimes  a  whole  one,  and 
which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwife.  We  can  only 
fay,  that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing 
js  brought  to  perfection  at  the  fir  ft.  We  mud  be  children  be*- 
fore  we  grow  men.  There  was  Ennius,  and  in  procefs  of 
time  a  Lucillus  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace; 
even  after  Chaucer,  there  was  a  Soenfer,  a  Harrington,  a  Fair- 
fax, before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being  :  and  our  num- 
bers were  in  their  non-ige  rill  thefe  lad  appeared." 

"  He  mult  (Dvyden  afterwards  adds)  have  been  a  man  of  a 
moft  wonderful  comprehenfive  nature,  becaufe,  as  it  has  been 
truly  obferved  of  him,  he  has  taken  into  the  compafs  of  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  the  various  manners  and  humours,  as  we 
now  call  them,  of  the  whole  Engliih  nation  in  his  age.  Not 
a  fmgle  character  has  efcaped  him.  AJ1  his  pilgrims  are 
feverally  diitinguiihed  from  each  other,  and  not  only  in  their 
inclinations,  but  in  their  phyliognomies  and  perfons.  Bap- 
tiita  Porta  could  not  have  defcribed  their  natures  better 
than  by  the  marks  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter 
and  manner  of  their  tales  and  of  their  telling,  are  fo  fuited  to 
their  different  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of 
them  would  be   improper  in  any   other    mouth.     Even   the 
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grave  and  ferious  characters  ere  diftinguiihed  by  their  feve- 
ral  forts  of  gravity  :  their  difcourfes  are  fuch  as  belong  to  their 
age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding ;  fuch  as  are  becoming 
of  them,  and  of  them  only.  3ome  of  his  perfons  are  vicious, 
and  fome  virtuous  ;,  fome  are  unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls 
them)  lewd,  and  fome  are  learned.  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the 
low  characters  is  different :  the  reeve,  the  miller,  and  the  cook, 
are  feveral  men,  and  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  as  much 
as  the  mincing  lady,  priorefs,  and  the  broad-fpeaking  gap-tooth'd 
wife  of  Bath.  But  enough  of  this  :  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of 
game  fpringing  up  before  me,  that  I  am  diftraCted  in  my  choice, 
and  know  not  which  to  follow.  It  is  fuilicient  to  fay,  according 
to  the  proverb,  that  here  is  God's  plenty.  We  hear  our  fore- 
fathers and  great  grand-dames  all  before  us,  as  thev  were  in 
Chaucer's  days :  their  general  characters  are  ft  ill  remaining  in 
mankind,  and  even  in  England,  though  they  are  called  by 
other  names  than  thofe  of  monks  and  friars,  of  chauons,  and 
lady  abbeffes,  and  nuns :  for  mankind  is  ever  the  fame,  and  no- 
thing loft  out  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  altered. — Boc- 
cace  lived  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  fame  genius, 
and  followed  the  fame  ftudies  :  both  writ  novels,  and  each  of 
them  cultivated  his  mother-tongue. — In  the  ferious  part  of  po- 
etry the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer's  fide;  for  though  the 
Englifhman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet  it 
appears  that  thofe  of  Boccace  were  not  generally  of  his  own 
making,  but  taken  from  authors  of  former  ages,  and  by  him 
only  modelled ;  fo  that  what  was  of  invention  in  either  of 
them,  may  be  judged  equal.  But  Chaucer  lias  refined  on  Boc- 
cace, and  has  mended  the  (lories,  which  he  has  borrowed,  in 
his  way  of  telling,  though  profe  allows  more  liberty  of  thought, 
and  the  expreffion  is  more  eafy,  when  uncon fined  by  numbers. 
Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at  dif- 
advantage."  His  "  Canterbury  Tales"  have  been  incomparably 
well  publifhed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

CHAULIEU  (Guilleaume),  was  born  at  Fontenay  in 
Normandy,  in  the  year  1639.  His  father  was  confeiller  d'etat 
at  Rouen,  by  whom  he  was  placed  in  the  College  de  Navarre 
at  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  an- 
tier.t  authors,  and  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  duke  de 
Rochefoucault  and  the.  abbe  Marfillac  His  lively  conversation 
and  his  various  talents  procured  him  the  patronage  of  thefc 
two  perlons,  and  an  opportunity  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  that  liad  a  great 
influence  on  his  poetry.  The  duchefs  of  Bouillon,  a  niece  of 
cardinal  Mazarin,  was  about  to  lay  out  a  large  garden,  and  to 
that  purpofe  thought  it  neceffary  to  obtain  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  eftate  of  the  family  of  Chaulieu.     The  poet, 
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with  much  addrefs,  brought  the  treaty  to  efFecl.  agreeably  id 
the  defires  of  the  duchefs,  and  thus  acquired  the  favour  of  a 
lady,  who  afterwards  became  the  inipirer  of  his  fonnets.  Her. 
houfe  was  a  temple  of  the  mufes  j  ilie  encouraged,  rewarded, 
and  infpired  all  fuch  as  fhewed  but  the  leaf!:  fparks  of  poetic 
genius  j  but  fhe  evinced  a  particular  regard  for  Chaulieu. 
Through  her  he  became  known  to  the  duke  de  Vendome,  a 
great  friend  of  the  mufes,  who,  as  grand  prior  of  France,, 
prefented  him  with  a  priorate  on  the  ifle  of  Oleron,  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  28,000  livres.  To  this  were  afterwards  added 
the  abbacies  of  Pouliers,  Renes,  Aumale,  and  St.  Stephen, 
and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  pafs  his  life  in  eafe  and  affluence* 
The  firft  thing  by  which  Chaulieu  became  known  as  a  poet 
was  a  rondeau  on  Benferade's  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phofes.  He  foon  found  opportunities  for  appearing  frequently 
before  the  public  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  Chapelle  deter- 
mined him  entirely  for  jovial  poetry.  Chaulieu  was  no  poet 
by  profeffion ;  he  lung  with  the  flail;  in  his  hand.  In  a  circle 
of  genial  friends  he  acquired  thofe  delicate  fentiments  which 
render  his  poetry  at  once  fo  natural  and  fo  charming.  The 
mufe6  were  the  bed  comforts  of  his  age,  as  they  had  frequently 
been  in  his  younger  years,  when  he  was  vifited  by  that  child  of 
I'oluptuoufnefs,  the  obftinate  gout.  And  thefe  vifits  were 
very  frequent ;  but  he  always  alleviated  the  pains  they 
coft  him  by  converfations  with  his  friends  and  the  mufes. 
Thus  he  calmly  expected  death  ;  and  died  in  1726,  being  then, 
in  Iris  81ft  year.  He  was  extremely  defirous  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  ;  and,  on  feeing  another 
preferred  to  him,  he  took  his  revenge  by  fatirical  attacks  on  the 
management  of  the  inflitution.  It  was  the  perfect  confonance 
of  his  life  with  his  poems,  that  gave  them  the  natural  air  for 
which  they  have  ever  been  fo  greatly  admired.  The  philofophy 
of  the  graces,  that  animates  his  works,  was  alfo  the  rule  of  his 
life.  But  few  of  his  poems  were  publifhed  during  his  life-time, 
and  thofe  occafionally  and  detached  ;  the  trouble  of  collecting 
them  he  left  to  his  friends  after  his  death.  The  firft  editions  were 
very  imperfect,  till  Camufac  and  St.  Marc  took  the  pains  fcQ 
publifh  them  in  a  completer  collection.  B«t  from  their  great 
difperfion  it  is  impofiible  to  reduce  his  writings  to  a  regular 
chronological  feries.  The  utmoft  that  can  be  done,  is  to  ar- 
range them  into  feparate  clafies.  In  the  firft  come  the  epiftles 
in  verfe,  and  the  letters  in  profe  intermingled  with  verfes. 
Both  are  charming  trifles  of  the  familiar  mufe,  and  are  cha- 
racterifed  by  an  eafy  gaiety,  agreeable  pictures,  lively  ftrokes, 
delicate  fentiments,  genuine  wit,  pleafing  fictions,  epicurean, 
morality,  or  fageffe  commode,  as  Saint  Marc  ufed  to  call  it, 
and   a  ftyle    that  is    either  flowery,  natural)    tender,    comic, 
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fatlrlcal,  or  glowing,  occafionally  as  the  fubject  requires.     Their 
levity,  however,  is  fometimes  attended  with  a  certain  negligence 
that  is  often   productive  of  flat,  incorrect,  and  puerile  paflages. 
Hence  Chaulieu's  verification  is  fo  flowing  and  harmonious,  but 
likewife  frequently  faulty  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  fpeech. 
At  times  he  is  defignedly  negligent  in  imitation  of  the  fimple  ftyle 
of  Marot.  Some  find  great  harmony  in'the  continual  recurrence  of 
the  fame  rhymes,   in  which  he  followed  Chapelle.     Dubos  be- 
llows much  praife  on  this  method  of  rhyming  •,  and  it  is  re- 
marked by  Camufac  that  fuch  verfes  are  eminently  adapted  to 
mufic.     baint  Marc,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  younger  Racine, 
complain  of  a  monotony  in  this  fort  of  rhymes,  affirm  that  they 
are  galling  fetters,  conceive  that  the  beauty  of  them  confifts 
folely  in  the  conqueft  of  greater  difficulties,  and  that  the  french 
language  is  not  fo   poor  in  fonorous   phrafeology  as  to  ftand  in 
need  of  fuch  a  practice.     Though  the  letters  of  Chaulieu  were  all 
actually  written,  and  moftly  directed  to  Bouillon,  yet  they  are 
frequently  interfperfed  with  ingenious   fictions.      Of  all   the 
epitres,   excepting   that  to   the  chevaliere  Bouillon,  the    moft 
remarkable  is  that  addrefled   to  M.  la  Fare,  as    the  poet,  with 
great  franknefs,   gives   us  in  it  his  own  portrait.— The  fecond 
clals  of  Chaulieu's  poems  confifts  of  odes,  not  of  the  higher 
fpecies,  but   partly   of    the   didactic,    and  partly  of  the   hu- 
morous.    Thofe  contre  l'efprit,  fur  Tirontenay,  and  les  poetes 
•lyriques,  which  laft  he  really  compofed  at  table,  appear  to  be 
the  belt. — Into  a  third  clafs  the  editor  has  thrown  fuch  as  may 
be  fuppefed  to  efcape  the  pen  of  a  poet  who  does  not  make  poe- 
try his  profeflion.     Here  we  find  a  fort  of  florilegium  of  fongs, 
ftanzas,    ballads,  rondeaus,  fonnets,  tales,  elegies,  vaudevilles, 
airs,  couplets,  madrigals,    bouquets,  moral  verfes,  and    other 
fancies  and  conceits  of  the  fportive  mufe. 

CHAUNCY  (Sir  Henry),  knt.  author  of  the  hiftorical  antiqui- 
ties of  Hertfordfhire,  was  defcended  from  a  family  which  came 
into  England  with  William  the  conqueror.  He  was  educated  in 
grammar-learning  at  Bifhop's-Stortford  fchool  [d]  under  Mr. 
Thomas  Leigh;  and  in  the  year  1647  admitted  in  Gonvil  and 
Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  removed  in  1649  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  in  1656  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1661  he  was 
conftituted  a  juftice  of  peace  for  the  county  of  Hertford  * 
made  one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1675,  and 
fteward  of  the  burgh-court  in  Hertford;  and  likewife  in  1680 
appointed  by  charter  recorder  of  that  place.  En  168 1  he  was 
eletted  reader  cf  the  Middle  Temple  ;   and  on  the  4th  of  June, 

f_D]  A  fchool  that  turned  out  feveral  of  negkfr,    is  gone   to  ruin,    the  building 

the  greateft  fcholars  for  the  firft  depart-  pulled  down,  and  the   noble  library  bc- 

ments   in  church   and  ftate  ;   but    within  longing  to  it  removed, 
thefc  few   years,  by  fome  unacceptable 
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the  fame  year,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  Windfof- 
caftle  from  king  Charles  II.  He  was  chofen  treafurer  of  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1685.  Ontheiith  of  June  1688  he  was 
called  to  the  degree  of  ferjeant  at  law,  and  the  fame  year  ad- 
vanced to  be  one  of  his  majefty's  juftices  for  the  counties  of 
Glamorgan,  Brecknock  and  Radnor,  in  the  principality  of 
Wales.  After  being  thrice  married,  he  died  in  the  year  1700, 
and  was  buried  at  Ardley  or  Yardley.  He  publifhed  the  hif- 
torical  antiquities  of  Hertford fliire,  with  the  original  of  coun- 
ties, hundreds,  wapentakes,  boroughs,  corporations,  towns, 
parifhes,  villages,  hamlets,  &c. 

CHAUSSE  (Michael  Angelo  de  la),  a  learned  antiquary 
of  Paris  in  the  lad  century,  went  early  in  life  to  Rome  for  the 
fake  of  ftudying  antiquities.  The  fame  tafte  that  had  led  him 
to  that  famous  city  induced  him  to  remain  there.  His  Mufseum 
Romanum,  Rome  1690,  fol.  and  augmented  to  1  vols.  fol.  in 
1746,  evinced  the  fuccefs  of  his  application.  This  valuable  col- 
lection comprifes  a  numerous  fueceffion  of  antique  gems,  which 
had  never  before  been  given  by  impreffion  to  the  public.  It 
has  gone  through  feveral  editions.  Graevius  inferted  it  at 
length  in  his  R.ccueil  des  antiquites  romaines.  The  fame  author 
publifhed  at  Rome,  in  1707^  Recueil  des  pierres-gravees  anti- 
ques, in  4to.  The  explanations  are  in  Italian,  and  the  plates  are 
executed  by  Bartoli.  There  is  alfo  by  him,  Pictura;  antiquas 
cryptaium  romanarum  et  fepulchri  naibnum,  1738, fol.  Thefe 
different  works  prefent  a  great  flock  of  erudition  and  fagacity  ; 
and  are  much  confulted  by  the  curious. 

CHAUVEAU  (Francois),  a  painter,  engraver  and  defigner, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1613,  and  died  there  in  1676,  aged  63. 
His  firfl  performances  were  fome  engravings  from  the  pictures 
of  Laurence  de  la  Hire ;  but  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination, 
not  comporting  with  the  tardinefs  of  the  graving  tool,  he  began 
to  delineate  his  own  thoughts  in  aquafortis.  If  his  works  have 
not  the  delicacy  and  mellowncfs  that  diilinguifh  the  engravings 
of  fome  other  artiils  ;  yet  he  threw  into  rhem  all  the  fire,  all 
the  force  and  fentiment  of  which  his  art  is  fufceptible.  He 
worked  with  furpriiing  facility.  His  children  ufed  to  read  to 
him  after  i upper  the  paflages  of  hillory  he  intended  to  draw 
He  inftantly  feized  the  molt  linking  part  of  the  fubject,  traced 
the  defign  of  it  on  the  plate  of  copper  with  the  point  of  his 
graver;  and,  before  he  went  to  bed,  fitted  it  for  being  corroded 
by  the  aquafortis  the  next  day,  while  he  employed  himfelf  in 
engraving  or  drawing  fomething  elfe.  He  fupplied  not  only 
painters  and  fculptors  with  defigns,  but  alfo  carvers  and  gold- 
fmiths,  jewellers  and  embroiderers,  and  even  joiners  and 
fn- it'll  3.  Befides  4000  pieces  engraved  by  his  hand,  and  1400 
executed  from  his  defigns,  feveral  fmall  pictures  are  to  be  feer\ 
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of  his  in  a  very  agreeable  tafte.  The  famous  le  Brun,  his 
friend,  bought  moft  of  them  after  his  death. 

CHAUVEAU  (Rene),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  followed  the 
tootfteps  of  his  father.  Like  him,  he  had  an  admirable  facility 
in  inventing  fubje£ts  and  in  embellifhing  them  ;  a  variety  and 
an  ingenious  turn  in  the  difpofition  of  his  figures.  He  diftin- 
gaifhed  himfelf  more  efpecially  as  a  fculptor.  He  worked  for 
Louis  XIV.  and  for  feveral  foreign  princes.  The  marquis  de 
Torci  was  the  haft  that  employed  him,  at  his  chateau  de  Sable. 
This  nobleman  having  alked  him  what  wages  he  would  have  by 
the  day  ?  Chaveau,  nettled  at  the  qucflion,  which  he  thought  not 
conformable  to  his  merit,  abruptly  quitted  both  his  work  and 
the  manfion.  Upon  this  he  came  to  Paris  ;  where  he  died  in 
1722,  at  the  age  of  59,  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  vexation  he  fuffered  from  having  changed  his  mo- 
ney into  bank  notes. 

CHAUV1N  (Stephen),  a  proteftant  clergyman,  born  at 
Nimes,  left  his  country  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edidr.  of 
Nantes,  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  afterwards  to  Berlin,  where 
he  became  profeiTor  of  philofophy.  He  died  in  1725  at  the 
age  of  85.  He  published,  1.  A  lexicon  philofophicum,  fol. 
1692.  Rotterdam  and  at  Leward,  1713,  with  plates.  2.  A 
new  journal  des  fcavans,  begun  in  1694  at  Rotterdam,  and 
continued  at  Berlin  ;  but  lefs  eftcemed  than  the  Hiftoire  des 
ouvrages  des  fcavans  by  Bafnage,  a  better  writer,  and  a  man  of 
more  tafte. 

CHAZELLES  (John  Matthew),  a  french  mathematician 
and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1657,  and  educated  there 
in  the  college  of  Jefuits,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Paris  in 
1675.  He  firft  made  an  acquaintance  with  du  Hamel,  fecrc- 
tary  to  the  academy  of  fciences ;  who,  obferving  his  genius  to 
lie  ftrongly  towards  aflronomy,  prefented  him  to  Caflini.  Caf- 
fini  took  him  with  him  to  the  obfervatory,  and  employed  him 
under  him,  and  Chazelles  went  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fci- 
ence.  In  1683,  the  academy  carried  on  the  great  work  of  the 
meridian  to  the  north  and  fouth,  begun  in  1670;  and  Caflini 
having  the  fouthern  quarter  affigned  him,  took  in  the  afTiftance 
of  Chazelles.  In  1684,  the  duke  of  Mortemar  made  ufe  of 
Chazelles  to  teach  him  mathematics,  and  the  year  after  pro- 
cured him  the  preferment  of  hydrography-profeflbr  for  the  gal- 
lies  of  Marseilles,  where  he  fet  up  a  fchool  for  young  pilots, 
defigned  to  ferv.e  on  board  the  gallics.  In  1686,  the  gailies 
made  four  little  campaigns,  or  rather  four  courfes  purely  for 
exercife.  Chazelles  went  on  board  every  time  with  them  ; 
kept  his  fchool  upon  the  fea,  and  Oiewed  the  practice  of  what 
he  taught.  He  likewife  made  a  great  many  geometrical  and 
aftronomical  oblervations,  by  virtue  of  which  he  drew  a  new 
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map  of  the  coaft.  of  Provence.  In  1687  and  1688,  he  made 
two  other  fea  campaigns,  in  which  he  drew  a  great  many  plans 
of  ports,  roads,  towns,  and  forts,  which  ferved  for  fomething 
more  than  bare  curiofities,  and  were  lodged  with  the  minifters 
of  ftate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  which  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick,  fome  marine  officers,  and  Chazelles  among 
the  reft,  fancied  the  gallies  might  be  fo  contrived  as  to  live  up- 
on the  ocean,  that  they  might  ferve  to  tow  the  men  of  war 
when  the  wind  failed,  or  proved  contrary ;  and  alfo  help  to  fe- 
cure  the  coaft  of  France  upon  the  ocean.  He  was  fent  to  the 
weftern  coafts  in  July  1689,  to  examine  the  pra£ticablenefs  of 
this  fcheme ;  and  in  1 690,  1 5  gallies,  new-built,  fet  fail  from 
Rochefort,  cruiied  as  far  as  Torbay  in  England,  and  proved 
ferviceable  at  the  defcent  upon  Tinmouth.  Here  he  performed 
the  functions  of  an  engineer,  and  fhewed  as  much  courage  as 
if  he  had  been  bred  a  foldier.  The  general  officers  he  ferved 
under  declared,  that  when  they  fent  him  to  take  a  view  of  any 
poll  of  the  enemy,  they  could  rely  entirely  upon  his  intelligence. 
The  gallies,  after  their  expedition,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  into  the  bafons  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Honfleur  ;  but-here 
they  could  not  winter,  becauie  it  was  neceflary  to  make  thefe 
bafons  dry  feveral  times,  to  prevent  the  ftagnating  and  flench 
of  the  water.  He  propofed  the  carrying  of  them  to  Rohan  j 
and  though  all  the  pilots  were  againft  him,  objecting  infupera- 
ble  difficulties,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  undertaking,  and 
fucceeded  in  it.  While  he  was  at  Rohan,  he  digefted  into  order 
the  obfervations  wdiich  he  had  made  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean  ; 
and  here  he  drew  right  diftintt,  maps,  with  a  portulan  to  them, 
viz.  a  large  defcripHon  of  every  haven,  of  the  depth,  the  tides, 
flic  dangers  and  advantages  difcovered,  &c.  Thefe  maps  were 
inferted  in  the  "  Neptune  Francois,"  published  in  1692,  in 
which  year  he  was  engineer  at  the  defcent  at  Oneille.  In  1693, 
M.  de  Pontchartrain,  then  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  marine,  and 
afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  refolved  to  get  the  "  Neptune 
Francois  "  carried  on  to  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  alfo  to 
take  in  the  Mediterranean.  Chazelles  deiired  that  he  might 
have  a  year's  voyage  in  this  fea,  for  making  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations ;  and,  the  requeft  being  granted,  he  palled  by  Greece, 
Egvpt,  and  the  other  parts  of  Turkey,  with  his  quadrant  and 
tel'efcope  in  his  hand.  When  he  was  in  Egypt,  he  meafured  the 
pyramids;  and  found,  that  the  four  fides  of  the  biggeft  lay 
precifely  againft  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Now  as  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  exact  pofition  to  eaft,  weft,  north, 
and  fouth,  was  defigned  3000  years  ago  by  thofe  that  raifed  this 
vaft  ftruclure,  it  follows  that,  during  fo  long  an  interval,  there 
has  been  no  alteration  in  the  fituation  of  the  heavens;  or,  which 
is  what  we  mean,  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  meridians 
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have  all  along  continued  the  fame.  He  likewife  made  a  report 
of  his  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and  gave  the  academy  all  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  they  wanted  concerning  the  pofition  of  Alexandria  : 
upon  which  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1695. 

Chazelles  died  Jan.  1710*  He  was  a  very  extraordinary  and 
ufeful  man;  and,  befides  his  great  genius  and  attainments, 
was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  moral  and  religious  endowments. 

CHEKE  (John),  defcended  of  an  antient  family  in  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  June  16,  15 14.  He  was 
admitted  into  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge  at  about  the  age 
of  17  ;  and  there  made  great  proficiency  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, particularly  the  greek.  After  caking  his  degrees  in 
arts,  he  was  chofen  greek  lecturer  of  that  univerfity.  King 
Henry  having  founded,  about  1 540,  a  profefforfhip  of  the  greek 
tongue  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  with  a  ftipend  of  40  1. 
a  year,  Cheke  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr.     He  was  at  the 

.  fame  time  univerfity  orator.  About  1543  he  was  incorporated 
pf.  A.  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  ftudied  fome  time.  In  1544, 
he  was  appointed  joint  tutor  for  the  latin  tongue,  with  fir  An- 
thony Cooke,  to  prince  Edward,  and   one  of  the  canons  in  the 

i  new-funded  college  at  Oxford,  now  Chrift-church.  Upon 
the  difib Union  of  that  college  in  1545  he  got  a  penfion  in  room 
of  his  canonry.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  he  obtained 
an  annuity  of  100  marks,  and  a  grant  of  land  and  manors  ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was  elected  provoft  of  King's 
college.  In  1549  he  was  one  of  the  commiifioners  for  vifit- 
ing  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  32 
commiffioners,  appointed  to  compile  a  body  of  ecclefiaftical  law 
from  the  old  ecclefiaftical  law  books.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
ilheJ  his  book,  intituled  "  The  hurt  of  fedition."  In  1550 
tie  was  made  chief  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  and 
ftill  continued  to  be  his  tutor.  In  1551  his  majefty  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  year  following  he 
s  made  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer  for  life  ;  in  I  '53,  clerk 
of  the  council,  and  foon  after  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  itate  and 
privy  counsellor.  The  fame  year,  the  king  granted  to  him  and. 
his  heirs  male  the  honour  of  Clerk  in  Suffolk,  with  other  lands 
to  the  amount  of  100  1.  a  year.  Having  acted  as  fecretary  to 
lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  council,  after  king  Edward's  deceafe, 
he  was  upon  queen  Mary's  acceflion  committed  to  the  Tower.  ' 
In  1554  he  obtained  the  queen's  pardon,  and  was  fet  at  liberty, 
after  being  almolt  ftripped  of  a  great  part  of  his  fubftance. 
The  queen  granting  him  afterwards  a  licence  to  travel,  he  went 
5rlt  to  Baiil,  and  thence  into  Italy.  Leaving  Italy,  and  not 
:hoofing  to  return  into  his  own  country,  he  went  and  fettled  at 
itrafburgh  in  Germany,  where  the  cnglifh  fervice  was  kept  up  j 
which  he  regularly  attended.  Meanwhile  hi$  efUte  in  England 
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was  £onfifcated  to  the  queen's  ufe,  under  pretence  that  he  did 
not  come  home  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  granted  by  his  If-, 
cence.  He  was  now  forced  to  teach  greek  at  Strafburgh  for 
his  fubiiftence.  In  1556,  being  infidioufly  drawn  to  Bruflels, 
he  was,  by  order  of  king  Philip,  way-laid  in  his  return,  between 
that  place  and  Antwerp,  feized,  and  conveyed  blindfolded  in  a 
waggon  to  the  neareft  harbour,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a 
fhip,  under  hatches,  and  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
Two  of  the  queen's  chaplains  were  fent  to  the  Tower  to  endea-' 
vour  to  reconcile  him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs  *,  Dr.  Feckenham,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  came  afterwards  to 
offer  him  the  alternative  of  "  either  comply  or  burn."  Sir  John 
could  not  withftand  this  argument.  Having  made  his  folemn 
fubmiffion  to  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate,  he  was  by  him 
abfolved,  and  received  into  the  bofom  of  the  roman  catholic 
church.  He  was  afterwards  forced  to  make  a  public  recanta- 
tion before  the  queen,  and  another  long  one  before  the  whole 
court.  His  lands  were  reftored  to  him  upon  condition  of  an 
exchange  with  the  queen  for  others.  Grief,  remorfe,  and 
(hame  fhortening  his  days,  he  died  Sept.  13,  1557,  aged  43. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  books,  the  titles  of  which  may  bz  feen 
by  the  curious  in  his  life,  written  at  large  by  Strype.  He  left 
three  fons  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1  547.  He  was  rec- 
koned one  of  the  beft  and  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  a 
diftinguifhed  reviver  of  polite  literature  in  England. 

CHEMNITZ  (Martin),  a  lutheran  divine,  was  born  al 
Britzen,  a  town  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  in  1522. 
His  father  wras  a  wool-comber.  After  having  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  literature  in  a  fchool  near  home,  he  went  to  Magde- 
burg, where  he  made  fome  progrefs  in  arts  and  languages. 
Then  he  removed  to  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  to  cultivate  phi- 
lofophy  under  his  relation  George  Sabinus ;  and  then  to  Wit- 
temberg,  where  he  ftudied  under  Philip  Melanclhon.  After- 
wards he  became  a  fchool-mafter  in  Pruffia  ;  and,  in  1 2^2,  was 
made  librarian  to  the  prince.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  Itudy  of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  confiderable  mathe-. 
matician,  and  fkilled  particularly  in  aftronomy.  After  he  had 
continued  in  the  court  of  Pruffia  three  years,  he  returned  to  the 
univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  lived  in  friend  (hip  with  Me- 
lantthon.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Brunfwick,  where  he 
fpent  the  laft  30  years  of  his  life ;  and  where  he  died  in  1586. 
His  works  are,  1.  Harmonia  evangeliorum  ;  2.  Examen  con- 
cilii  tridentini ;  3.  A  treatife  againit  the  jefuits,  wherein  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Germans  the  doctrines  and  policy  of  thofe  crafty 
devifers,  &c.  His  Examination  of  the  council  of  Trent  has  al 
'ways  been  reckoned  a  very  mafterly  performance. 

Chemnitz  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  learning,  judgment,  and    : 
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rnodefty ;  and  was  very  much  efteemed  by  the  princes  of  his 
own  communion,  who  often  made  ufe  of  him  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  the  church.  This  is  what  Thuanus  fays  of  him  in  his 
Hiflory  of  the  year  1586  :  and  proteftant  writers  have  not  fcru- 
pled  to  rank  him  next  to  even  Luther  himfelf,  for  the  fervices 
he  did  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  expofing  the  errors 
as  well  as  knaveries  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

CHERON  (Elizabeth  Sophia),  daughter  of  a  painter  in 
enamel,  of  the  town  of  Meaux,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1648,  and 
ftiulied  under  her  father.  At  the  age  of  14  the  name  of  the 
child  was  already  famous.  The  celebrated  Le  Brun  in  1672 
prefented  her  to  the  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture,  which 
complimented  her  talents  by  admitting  her  to  the  title  of 
academician.  This  ingenious  lady  divided  her  time  between 
painting,  the  learned  languages,  poetry  and  mufic.  She  drew 
on  a  large  fcale  a  great  number  of  gems,  a  work  in  which  fhe 
particularly  excelled.  Thefe  pictures  were  no  lefs  admirable  for 
a  good  tafte  in  drawing,  a  fmgular  command  of  pencil,  a  fine 
ftyle  of  colouring,  and  a  fuperior  judgment  in  the  chiaro- 
ofcuro.  The  various  manners  in  painting  were  all  familiar  to  her. 
She  excelled  in  hiftory,  in  oil-colours,  in  miniature  enamels,  in 
portrait  painting,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  females.  It  is  fa  id 
that  fhe  frequently  executed  the  portraits  of  abfent  perfons, 
merely  from  memory,  to  which  fhe  gave  as  ftrong  a  likenefs  as 
if  the  perfons  had  fat  to  her.  The  academy  of  Ricovrati  at 
Padua  honoured  her  with  the  furname  of  Erato,  and  gave  her 
a  place  in  their  fociety.  She  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  3,  1711,  at  the 
age  of  63. 

CHEbELDEN  (William),  an  eminent  englifh  furgeon  and 
anatomift,  was  born  at  Somerby  in  Leicefterfhire,  1688. 
After  a  fchool-education,  he  was  placed,  about  1703,  under 
Cowper  the  celebrated  anatomift,  in  whofe  houfe  he  refided ; 
and  ftudied  furgery  under  Mr.  Feme,  head  furgeon  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's hofpital  (whom  he  afterwards  fucceeded),  for  19  years. 
In  171 1  he  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  So  early  as  the  age  of  22 
he  read  lectures  in  anatomy;  of  which  the  fyllabus  was  firft 
printed  in  17 1 1,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  his  "  Anatomy  of 
the  human  body,"  printed  firft  in  1713,  8vo.  He  continued 
his  lectures  for  20  years,  and  during  that  period  obliged  the 
public  with  many  curious  and  fmgular  cafes,  which  are  printed 
in  the  Philofophical  trau  fact  ions,  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy 
of  furgery  at  Paris,  and  other  valuable  repofitories.  His  Onco- 
graphy, infcribed  to  queen  Caroline,  was  publifhed  by  fub- 
fcription  in  a  handfome  folio,  1733:  a  peevifh  critique  on 
(which  work,  was  printed  by  Dr.  Douglas,  in  1735,  under  the 
title  of  "  Remarks  on  that  pompous  book,  the  Ofteography  of 
Mr.  Chefelden."     It  was  animadverted  on  with  more  candour 
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by  the  famous  Haller,  who,  while  he  pointed  out  what  was 
amifs  in  it,  yet  paid  Mr.  Chefelden  all  the  praifes  he  deferved- 
Heifter,  alio,  in  his  "  Compendium  of  anatomy,"  has  done 
jufiice  to  his  merit. 

In  his  feveral  publications  on  anatomy,  he  never  failed  to  in- 
troduce felect  cafes  in  furgery ;  and  to  "  Je  Dran's  operations 
in  furgery,^  which  he  published  in  1749,  he  annexed  21  ufeful 
plates,  and  a  variety  of  valuable  remarks,  fome  of  which  he  had 
made  fo  early  as  while  he  was  a  pupil  under  Mr.  Ferae.  But 
what  he  more  particularly  attended  to,  was  the  operation  of 
cutting  for  the  flone.  In  1722  he  gained  finking  applaufe  in 
this  way  ;  and  the  year  after,  publifhed  his  '*  Treatife  on  the 
high  operation  for  the  done."  In  1729  he  was  elected  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  royal  academy  of  icrences  at  Paris  ; 
and,  almoft  on  the  inftitution  of  the  royal  academy  of  furgery 
in  that  city,  1732,  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  foreigner 
affociated  to  their  learned  body.  In  1728  he  immortalized 
himfelf  by  giving  fight  to  a  lad  near  14  years  old,  who  had  been 
totally  blind  from  bis  birth,  by  the  clofure  of  the  iris,  without 
the  lead  opening  for  light  in  the  pupil :  he  drew  up  a  particular 
account  of  the  whole  procefs,  and  the  various  obfervations  made 
by  the  patient,  after  he  had  recovered  his  fight  [eJ. 

His  fame  was  now  fo  fully  eftablifhed,  that  he  was  efteemed 
the  firft  man  of  his  profeffion.  He  was  elected  head-furgeon 
of  St.  Thomas's  hofpital;  at  St.  George's  and  the  Weftminfter 
infirmary  he  was  chofen  confulting  furgeon  ;  and  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed principal  furgeon  to  queen  Caroline.  Having  now  ob- 
tained the  utmoft  of  his  wifhes  as  to  fame  and  fortune,  he 
fought  for  that  mod  defirable  of  blefiings,  a  life  of  tranquillity  ; 
and  found  it,  1737,  m  tne  appointment  of  head-furgeon  to 
Chelfea  hofpital,  which  he  held  to  his  death.  In  1738,  Mr. 
Sharpe  dedicated  his  "  Treatife  on  the  operations  of  furgery  " 
to  Mr.  Chefelden;  to  whom  he  acknowledges  himfelf  "chiefly 
indebted  for  whatever  knowledge  he  can  pretend  to  in  fur- 
gery •,"  calls  him  "  the  ornament  of  his  profeffion  j"  and  fays, 
that  "  to  him  pofterity  will  be  for  ever  indebted  for  the  fignal 
fervices  he  haa  done  to  furgery." 

In  the  latter  end  of  1 75 1,  he  was  feized  with  a  paralytic 
ftroke,  from  which,  to  appearance,  he  was  perfectly  recovered  -9 
when,  April  ic,  1752,  a  fudden  ftroke  of  apoplexy  hurried  him 
to  the  grave,  at  the  age  of  64.  He  was  intimate  with  Pope, 
by  whom  he  is  often  mentioned  with  honour,  as  well  as  affec- 
tion. 

CHESNE  (Joseph  du)  Quercetanus,  lord  of  la  Violette, 
and  phyfician  to  the  french  king,  was  born  at  Armagnac.     Af- 

[e]  See  PhiL  Tranf.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  451. — or,  Abridgment,  vol.  vii.  p.  493. 
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ter  having  paffed  a  considerable  time  in  Germany,  he  went  and 
practifed  his  art  in  Paris.  He  had  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
itudy  of  chemiftry,  to  which  he  was  particularly  de\oted.  The 
fuccefs  that  attended  his  practice  in  this  fcience,  excited  the 
fpleen  of  the  reft  of  the  phyficians,  and  efpecially  that  of  Guy 
Patin,  who  was  continually  bringing  out  farcafms  and  fatires 
againft  him.  He  carried  his  malice  fo  far  as  to  abufe  the  whole 
country  of  Armagnac  on  his  account,  calling  it  the  curftd  country. 
However,  experience  has  fince  {hewn  that  du  Chefne  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  antimony  than  Patin  and  his 
colleagues.  This  learned  chemift,  who  is  called  du  CMrefne  by 
Moreri,  died  at  Paris,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1609.  He 
wrote  in  french  verfe,  T'he  folly  of  the  world,  1583,410.  2. 
The  great  mirror  of  the  world,  1593,  8vo.  He  alio  compofed 
feveral  books  of  chemiftry,  which  had  great  reputation. 

CHESNE  (Andre  du),  called  the  father  of  french  hiftory, 
was  born  in  Touraine,  1584;  and  crufhed  to  death  by  a  cart, 
as  he  was  palling  from  Paris  to  his  country-houie,  in  164.0.  His 
labours,  for  fuch  they  may  be  properly  called,  ccnlift  of,  if. 
Hiftoire  des  papes,  2  torn.  fol.  2.  Hiftoire  d'Angleterre,  2  torn, 
fol.  3.  Hiftoire  des  cardinaux  francois.  4.  Recueil  deshiftoriens 
de  France.  This  laft  was  intended  to  contain  24  volumes  in  folio  ; 
the  two  firft  of  which,  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, he  publifhed  himfelf.  The  third  and  fourth,  from  Charles 
Mattel  to  Philip  Auguftus,  were  in  the  prefs  when  he  died  :  and 
his  fon,  Francis  du  Chefne,  who  inherited  his  indullry  as  well  as 
his  learning,  publilhed  the  fifth,  from  Philip  Auguftus  to  Philip  le 
Bel.  5.  Hiftoriaj  Normannorum  fcriptores  antiqui,  Paris,  1610, 
in  folio.     This  collection  has  been  much  eftcemed. 

CHESTERFIELD  (Philip,  earl  of)      See  Stanhope. 

CHETWODE  (Knightly),  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 
and  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  thus  noticed  in  a 
IMS.  of  Mr.  Baker.  "  Knightley  Chetwode,  exrraordinarie 
electus,  born  at  Coventry,  came  into  the  place  of  Tho.  Brinley  ; 
chaplain  to  the  lord  Dartmouth;  to  the  princefs  of  Denmark, 
and  to  king  James  II;  prebend  of  Wells;  rector  of  Broad  Rif- 
lington,  Gloucefterihire ;  and  canon  of  York  [Nov.  20,  1 688  J  j 
nominated  bifhup  of  Briftol  by  king  James  jult  before  his  abdi- 
cation ;  went  afterwards  chaplain  to  all  the  engliih  forces  into 
Holland  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough  ij8q  ;  commenced 
D.  D.  169 1."  The  nomination  to  the  fee  of  Briftol  was  on  Bp. 
Trelawny's  tranflation  to  Exeter ;  but  king  James  quitted  the 
kingdom  before  the  election  could  pafs  the  ieals.  He  was  in- 
ftalled  dean  of  Gloucelter,  April  6,  1707  ;  and  died  in  that  fta- 
tion,  April  4,  1720  [f J. 

CHE- 

f  f]  Dr.  Chetwode  wrote  a  life  of  lord  Rofcommcm,  which  ftill  remains  ia  MS.  in 
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CHEVREATJ  (Urban),  was  born  at  Loudun,  a  town  o£ 
Poitou  ijn  France,  in  1613.  His  inclination  lay  ftrongly  for  the 
itudy  of  the  belles  lettres,  in  which  he  made  fo  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  that  he  obtained  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  learned. 
His  application  to  letters  however  did  not  unqualify  him  for 
Dufinefs  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  addrefs  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  on  that  account  advanced  to  be  fecretary  to 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden.  The  king  of  Denmark  engaged 
him  alfo  at  his  court.  Several  german  princes  entertained  him, 
and  among  the  reft  the  elector  palatine  Charles  Lewis,  father 
to  the  duchefs  of  Orleans.  He  continued  for  fome  time  at  this 
court,  fat  at  the  council-board,  and  helped  to  bring  over  the 
princefs  juft  mentioned  to  the  romifli  communion.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  he  was  made  preceptor  and  afterwards  fecretary 
to  the  duke  of  Maine.  Then  he  retired  to  Loudun,  where  he 
had  built  an  elegant  habitation  for  the  repofe  of  his  old  age; 
and,  after  fpending  there  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life  in  ftudy 
and  retirement,  he  died  in  1701,  almoft  88  years  of  age. 

CHEYNE  (George),  an  englifh  phyfician,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  in  Scotland,  167 1.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, under  Dr.  Pitcairn.  He  paffed  his  youth  in  clofe  ftudv 
and  great  abftemioufnefs;  but  coming  to  London  when  about 
30,  he  changed  on  a  fudden  his  whole  manner  of  living.  He 
found  the  bottle  companions,  the  younger  gentry  and  free-livers, 
to  be  the  moft  eafy  of  accefs,  and  fufceptible  of  friendfhip  ; 
and  being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  temper  and  lively  imagination, 
foon  became  much  careffed  by  them,  and  grew  daily  in  bulk 
and  in  friendfhip  with  thefe  gay  gentlemen,  and  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

He  continued  this  courfe  not  only  from  liking,  but  to  force 
a  trade,  which  method  he  obferved  to  fucceed  with  fome  others; 
and  by  this  means  his  health  was,  in  a  few  years,  brought  into 
great  diftrefs.  He  grew  exceffively  fat,  fhort- breathed,  lethar- 
gic, and  liitlefs.  He  fwelled  to  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  he 
exceeded  32  ftone  in  weight.  Upon  ftepping  into  his  chariot 
quickly,  and  with  any  effort,  he  was  ready  to  faint  away  for 
want  of  breath,  and  his  face  turned  black.  He  was  not  able 
to  walk  up  above  one  pair  of  flairs  at  a  time,  without  extreme 
pain  and  blowing.  He  laboured,  likewife,  under  a  nervous 
and  fcorbutic  diforder  to  the  moft  violent  degree;  his  life 
was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  his  condition  the  moft  deplorable. 

the  library  of  St.  John'scoilege  Cambridge,  den's  Virgil,  in  1697  ;  and  of  feveral 
and  which furnilhed  Eenton  with  the  par-  little  poems  in  the  SelecT:  collection.  Dr. 
ticulars  he  has  related  of  that  nobleman;  Chetwode  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  an 
it  is  faid,  however,  "  to  be  very  ill  writ-  ancient  engltlh  barony,  which  was  fruit- 
ten,  full  ot  high-church  cant  and  com-  lefsly  profecuted  by  his  fon,  who  died, 
mon  place  observations."    He  was  author  at  an  advanced  ige,   Feb.  17,   1752. 


of  a  learned  dhTertation  prefixed  to  Dry- 
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Having  tried  all  the  power  of  medicine  in  vain,  he  refolved 
at  lad:  to\ife  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  which  removed  his  com- 
plaints. His  fize  was  reduced  to  almoft  one  third  ;  he  recovered 
his  ftrength,  activity,  and  cheerfulnefs,  with  the  free  and  per- 
fect ufe  of  his  faculties ;  and  by  a  regular  obfervance  of  his 
regimen,  he  reached  a  mature  period ;  for  he  died  at  Bath  in 
his  7  2d  year. 

He  was  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Edinburgh,  and 
of  the  royal  fociety.  He  favoured  the  public  with  fome  writ- 
ings [g]. 

CHEYNELL  (Francis),  fon  of  John  Cheynell  a  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Oxford,  in  1608 -,  and,  after  he  had  been  educated 
in  grammar  learning,  became  a  member  of  the  univerfity  there 
in  1623.  When  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  was,  by 
the  intereft  of  his  mother,  then  the  widow  of  Abbot  bifhop  of 
Salifbury,  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college  in  1629. 
Then  he  went  into  orders,  and  officiated  in  Oxford  for  fome 
time;  but  when  the  face  of  things  began  to  alter  in  16  ;o,  he 
took  the  parliamentarian  fide,  and  became  an  enemy  to  bifhops 
and  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies.  He  embraced  the  covenant,  was 
made  one  of  the  aflembly  of  divines  in  1643,  and  was  fre- 
quently appointed  to  preach  before  the  members  of  parliament. 
He  was  one  of  thofe  who  were  fent  to  convert  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  in  164.6,  was  made  a  vifitor  by  the  parliament  in  1647, 
and  the  year  after  took  pofTefiion  of  the  Margaret  profenorfhip 
of  that  univerfity,  and  of  the  prefidentfhip  of  St.  John's  college. 
But,  being  found  an  improper  man  for  thofe  places,  he  was 
forced  to  retire  to  the  rectory  of  Petworth  in  Suflex,  to  which 
he  had  been  prefented  about  1643;  where  he  continued  an 
ufeful  member  of  the  covenanting  party,  till  the  time  of  the 
reftoration,  and  then  he  was  turned  out  of  that  rich  parfon- 

age. 

Dr.  Cheynell  (for  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree)  was-  a 
man  of  confiderable  parts  and  learning,  and  publifhed  a  great 
many  fermons  and  other  works  -,  but  now  he  is  chiefly  memor- 
able for  the  connexions  he  had  with  the  famous  Chillingworth. 
There  was  fomething  fo  very  lingular  in  his  behaviour  to  that 

[g]    i.    An  EfTay  on  health  and   long  per;  as  alfo  of  the   nature  and   cure  of 

life.     2.  Trailtatus  de   intirmorum  fani-  mort  chronical  difeafes.     4.  A  new  theory 

tate    tuenda,    vitaque    producenda,  libri  of   acute  and    llow  continued   fevers;   lo 

ejufdem  argument!    Ar.glici  editio  longe  which   is    prefixed,    an    eilay   concerning 

auClior  &  iimatior  ;  huic  acceiTit  de   na-  the  improvement  of  the  theory  of  medi- 

tura  fibrae  ejufque  laxaelive  refolutae  mor-  cine.      5.  Philofophical   principles  of  re- 

bis   traCtatus   nunc    primum  editus.       3.  ligion  natural  and   revealed,  in   2  parts. 

An  effay  of  the  true  nature  and  due  me-  6.  Fluxonium     meihodus    inverfa  :    five 

thod  of  treating  the    gout;  together  wi;h  quuntitatum  fluentium  leges  generaliores. 

an  account  of  the   nature  and  quality  of  7.  The  eng'.ifh  malady  ;   or,    a  treatife 

Bath  waters,  the  manner' of  uCng  them,  of  nervous  difeafes  of  all   kinds,    in   3 

and  the  difeafes  ia  which  they  are  pro-  r*rts- 

I  i  4  great 
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great  man,  that  we  think  it  may  be  ufeful  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing to  give  a  fliort  account  of  it. — In  1643,  when  Laud  was  a 
prifoner  in  the  Tower,  there  was  printed  by  authority  a  book 
of  Cheynell's,  intituled,  "  The  rife,  growth,  and  danger  of 
focinianifm."  This  came  out  about-half  a  dozen  years  after  Chil- 
lingworth's  excellent  work,  called,  "  The  religion  of  protefU 
ants,"  &c.  and  was  written,  as  we  are  told  in  the  title-page, 
with  a  view  of  detecting  a  moft  horrid  plot,  formed  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  and  his  adherents  againft  the  pure  proteftant  religion. 
In  this  book  the  archbifhop,  Hales  of  Eton,  Chillingworth,  and 
other  eminent  divines  of  thofe  times,  were  ftrongly  charged 
with  focinianifm.  The  year  after,  1644,  when  Chillingworth 
was  dead,  there  came  out  another  piece  of  Cheynell's  with  this 
flrange  title,  "  Chillingworthi  Noviffima :  or,  the  ficknefs,  he- 
refy,  death,  and  burial  of  William  Chillingworth."  This  was 
alfo  printed  by  authority ;  and  is,  as  the  writer  of  Chilling- 
worth's  life  truly  obferves,  "  a  moft  ludicrous  as  well  as  melan- 
choly inftance  of  fanaticifm,  or  religious  madnefs."  To  this  is 
prefixed  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Bayly,  Dr.  Prideaux,  Dr.  Fell,  &c. 
of  the  univerilty  of  Oxford,  who  had  given  their  imprimatur 
to  Chillingworth's  book  ;  in  which  thofe  divines  are  abufed  not 
a  little,  for  giving  fo  much  countenance  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  in 
religious  matters,  as  they  had  given  by  their  approbation  of 
Chillingworth's  book.  After  the  dedication  follows  the  relation 
itfelf;  in  which  Cheynell  gives  an  account  how  he  came  ac- 
quainted with  this  man  of  reafon,  as  he  calls  Chillingworth  •, 
what  care  he  took  of  him  ;  and  how,  as  his  illnefs  increafed, 
'*  they  remembered  him  in  their  prayers,  and  prayed  heartily 
that  God  would  be  pleafed  to  beftow  faving  graces  as  well  as 
excellent  gifts  upon  him ;  that  he  would  give  him  new  light 
and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  fee,  and  acknowledge,  and  recant 
his  error ;  that  he  might  deny  his  carnal  reafon,  and  fubmit  to 
faith  :"  in  all  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  related  nothing  but 
what  was  true.  For  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  as  fincere,  as 
honeir,  and  as  charitable,  as  his  religion  would  fuffer  him  to 
be  ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  Chillingworth,  while  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  confign  his  foul  to  the  devil,  was  led  by  his  humanity 
to  take  care  of  his  body.  Chillingworth  at  length  died  ;  and 
Cheynell,  though  he  refufed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  bury  his  body, 
yet  conceived  it  very  fitting  to  bury  his  book.  For  this  purpofe 
he  met  Chillingworth's  friends  at  the  grave,  with  his  book  in 
his  hand ;  and,  after  a  fhort  preamble  to  the  people,  in  which 
he  allured  them,  how  "happy  it  would  be  for  the  kingdom,  if 
tliis  book  and  all  its  fellows  could  be  fo  buried,  that  they  might 
never  rife  more,  unlefs  it  were  for  a  confutation,  Get  thee 
gone  (fays  he),  thou  curfed  book,  which  has  feduced  fo  many 
precious  fouls  :  get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earth 
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to  earth,  and  dufl  to  duft  :  get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rot- 
tennefs,  that  thou  mayeft  rot  with  thy  author,  and  fee  corrup- 
tion." 

Cheynell's  death  happened  in  1665,  at  an  obfcure  village 
called  Preilon  in  Suffex,  where  he  had  purchafed  an  ellate,  to 
which  he  retired  upon  his  being  turned  out  of  the  living  of  Pet- 
worth;  and  after  what  has  been  related,  the  reader  will  not 
perhaps  think  v/hat  Wood  fays  incredible,  that  he  died  "  in  a 
condition  little  better  than  diftracted."  He  was  married,  and 
left  behind  him  feveral  fons. 

CHIABRERA  (Gabrielo),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Savone,  in  1552.  He  went  to  ftudy  at  Rome,  where  Aldus 
Manutius  and  Muretus  gave  him  their  fnendihip,  and  aided 
him  with  their  councils.  Urban  VIII.  and  the  princes  of  Italy 
honoured  him  with  many  public  marks  of  their  efteem.  In 
1624,  Urban,  himfelf  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  proteclor  of  poets, 
invited  him  to  Rome  for  the  holy  year  ;  but  Chiabrera  excufed 
himfelf,  on  account  of  old  age  and  infirmities.  He  died  at  Sa- 
vone in  1638,  aged  86.  As  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  wits, 
fo  he  had  another  Angularity,  which  was,  to  be  one  of  the  ug- 
lieft  men  in  Italy.  He  left  heroic,  dramatic,  pailoral,  and  ly- 
ric poems,  which  were  collected  and  publilhed  at  Rome,  1718, 
in  8vo,  by  the  abbe  Paolucci.  The  lyric  are  faid  to  be  the  molt 
elleemed. 

CHICHLEY  or  CHICHELY  (Henry),  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northamptonshire. 
After  being  inftrucled  in  grammar-learning  at  AVincheftex 
fchool,  he  afterwards  became  fellow  of  New  college  in  Ox- 
ford (where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D.)  and  chaplain  to 
Robert  Medford,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  who,  about  1402,  made 
him  archdeacon  of  Salifbury.  This  preferment  he  exchanged 
two  years  after,  for  the  chancellorship  of  that  diocefe.  Henry 
IV.  fent  him  to  congratulate  Gregory  XII.  on  his  advancement 
to  the  papacy,  who  conferred  on  Chichlcy  the  bifhopric  of  St. 
David's,  which  fell  vacant  during  his  abfence  from  England  in 
1407.  In  1409  he  was  deputed  by  the  fynori  of  London,  with 
two  others,  to  the  general  council  held  at  Pifa,  for  healing  the 
fchifm  of  the  church.  In  1414,  upon  the  death  of  Arundei,  he 
was  translated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  A  fubfidy  being  de- 
manded this  year  of  the  parliament,  the  commons  addreficd  the 
king  to  feize  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  apply  them  to  the 
public  Service.  Our  archbilhop  advifed  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
ward  off  this  blow,  to  make  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  large  fubfidy, 
and  to  engage  the  king  to  affert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France  ; 
that,  being  embroiled  in  a  foreign  war,  his  attention  might  be 
diverted  from  domeftic  affairs:  which  expedient  fucceeded. 
In  1416  he  gave  a  lingular  proof  of  Ids  jtiftice  and  fteadinefe. 
7  Lord 
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Lord  Strange,  with  3iis  lady  and  fervants,  coming  to  St.  Dun- 
flan's  church  to  vefpers,  and  meeting  fir  John  Truffcl  there,  who 
had  long  been  at  variance  with  lord  Strange,  the  fervants  of  the 
latter  drew  their  fwords  in  the  church,  wounded  fir  John,  his 
fon,  and  others,  and  killed  one  who  had  interpofed.  The  arch 
bifhop  being  informed  of  the  affair,  interdicted  the  church,  as 
being  polluted  with -blood,  and  publicly  excommunicated  the 
authors  and  accomplices  of  the  crime.  And  lord  Strange  and 
his  lady,  having,  purfuant  to  a  fummons,  appeared  before  him 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  implored  the  church's  pardon,  he  impofed  on 
them  this  penance,  that  their  fervants,  who  were  the  immediate 
offenders,  fhould  in  their  fhirts  and  drawers  only,  and  he  and 
his  wife  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  walk  from  St.  Paul's  to  St. 
Dunflan's,  with  which  they  complied  ;  and  when  the  archbifhop 
purified  St.  Dunflan's  church,  lady  Strange  filled  the  veffels  with 
water,  and  both  fhe  and  her  lord  were  commanded  to  offer  a 
pyx  and  an  altar-cloth.  In  142 1  he  called  a  fixth  fynod  at 
London,  in  which  a  tenth  was  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
king,  upon  condition  that  the  king's  purveyors  fhould  not  med- 
dle with  the  goods  of  the  clergy  •,  that  the  clergy  mould  not  be 
committed  to  prifon,  but  for  manifefl  theft  or  murder  ;  that  for 
all  other  crimes,  they  fhould  only  find  fureties  for  their  appear- 
ance at  their  trial,  but  fhould  not  be  imprifoned  ;  and  that  it 
fhould  be  felony  to  caftrate  a  priefl.  About  1424  he  founded 
in  his  native  town  of  Higham  Ferrers,  in  honour  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  king  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor,  a  college  for  eight  fellows,  four  clerks,  fix  choriflers,  and 
over  all  a  matter,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.  He  alio 
erected  a  fpacioCs  hofpital,  for  the  poor  of  that  place.  The 
ample  revenues  wherewith  he  endowed  both  thofe  foundations 
were  afterwards  augmented  by  the  legacies  of  his  two  brothers, 
aldermen  of  London.  About  this  time  he  oppofed,  with  great 
warmth,  the  encroachments  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  In  a  fynod 
which  fat  in  1429,  he  procured  a  tenth  and  a  half  to  be  granted 
to  the  king.  The  liberal  conceffions  of  the  fynod  were  at  this 
time  recompenfed  with  an  act  of  parliament,  granting  to  the 
clergy  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  parliament,  of 
being  exempted,  they  and  their  fervants,  from  arrefts  during 
the  fitting  of  the  fynod.  In  1437  he  ordered  to  be  built  a 
large  and  itately  edifice,  of  a  fquare  form,  in  the  north  part  of 
the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  which  he  defigned  for  a  college.  But 
when  the  work  was  almoft  finimed,  whether  it  was  that  he 
found  fault  with  the  ftructure,  or  did  not  like  the  fituation  of 
it,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  it  to  the  monks  of  Bernard, 
for  the  reception  of  novices  out  of  all  the  convents  of  that  or- 
der, to  fludy  the  arts  and  divinity.  However,  he  chofe  another 
place  for  building  a  college,  very  commodious  for  the  ftudents, 
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in  the  middle  of  the  town  near  St.  Mary's  church  ;  and  pulling 
down  the  houfes  which  flood  there,  he  laid  out  a  fquare  court. 
The  walls  of  this  new  building  were  finifhed  in  1439,  and  the 
workmen  had  begun  to  lay  the  roof.  The  archbifhop  had  pur- 
chafed  lands  and  manors  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  thereof; 
and  the  king,  upon  his  application,  by  his  letters  patent  under 
the  great  feal,  erected  this  building  into  a  college,  and  granted 
it  very  large  privileges.  He  alfo  gave  the  founder  leave  to  place 
in  it  a  warden  and  fellows,  and  to  make  laws  and  ilatutes  for 
the  government  of  the  fociety.  He  went  to  Oxford  next  year, 
and  jconfecrated  the  chapel  of  his  college  ;  and  made  Richard 
Andrew,  LL.  D.  and  chancellor  of  Canterbury,  warden  of  it. 
Fie  alfo  appointed  20  fellows,  being  all  men  feletled  from  the 
whole  univerfity,  to  whom  he  gave  power  to  elect  into  their 
fociety  20  more :  of  which  number  he  ordered  that  24  mould 
ftudy  divinity  and  the  liberal  fciences,  and  the  other  16  the  civil 
and  canon  law.  He  alfo  gave  orders  to  all  the  members  of  his 
foundation,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  Henry  V.  of  1  homas  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  of  the  nobility  and  common  foldiers  that  had 
been  killed  in  the  french  war.  For  which  caufe  he  ordered  his 
college  to  be  called  "  The  College  of  all  Souls  departed  in  the 
Faith."  He  added  alfo  two  chaplains,  feveral  choriilers  and 
fervants.  There  had  been  begun  fome  time  before,  chiefly  by 
the  bountv  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  a  large  and  magnificent 
ilruclure  •,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  defigned  for  a  library, 
and  the  lower  for  the  public  divinity  fchools.  To  this  work  the 
archbifhop  gave  a  great  fum  of  money  himfelf,  and  folicited 
benefactions  from  the  bilhops  and  peers,  who  attended  the  par- 
liament at  Weilminfler.  He  alfo  gave  200  marks  to  the  public 
chefl  of  the  univerfity,  which  he  ordered  to  be  kept  by  three 
mailers  of  arts,  two  regents,  and  one  non-regent,  who  were  to 
be  chofen  yearly,  and  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  that  trufl  :  out  of  which  money,  the  univerfity  might 
borrow  for  the  public  ufe  five  pounds,  every  particular  college 
five  marks,  a  mailer  of  arts  40  (hillings,  a  licentiate  or  bachelor 
two  marks,  and  an  undergraduate  one,  with  the  condition  that 
every  one  (liould  depofit  a  fufficient  pawn,  which,  if  the  money 
were  not  repaid  within  a  month,  was  to  be  forfeited.  Befides 
which  benefactions,  it  appeared  by  his  private  accounts,  that  he 
had  allowed  yearly  flipends  to  feveral  poor  iludents.  He  gave 
a  confiderable  fum  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  cathedral  of  Can- 
terbury, and  build  a  lleeple  and  a  library,  which  he  furnifhed 
with  many  valuable  books  in  all  kinds  of  learning  :  which  are 
all  reckoned  up  in  a  public  inflrument  made  by  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Canterbury,  and  defcribed  among  the  public  acts 
of  that  church  ;  in  which  they  promife  on  their  parts,  that  his 
body  Ihould  be  laid  in  the  tomb  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  built 
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on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  and  that  no  one  befide  fhould  be 
ever  buried  in  that  place.  He  alfo  contributed  to  the  building 
of  Croydon  church,  and  Rochefter  bridge.  He  died  April  j2, 
J  443,  having  enjoyed  the  archiepifcopal  fee  29  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterburv  [hJ- 

CHICOYNEAU  (Francois)  counsellor  of  date,  and  firft  phy- 
fician  to  the  french  king,  was  born  at  Montpeiiier  in  1672. 
Having  obtained  his  doctor's  degree,  though  no  more  than  21 
years  old,  he  was  fent  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  plague  then 
raging  at  Marfeilles,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  king- 
dom. The  boldnefs  and  confidence  with  which  he  entered 
that  city,  where  every  one  feemed  only  waiting  for  death, 
had  a  ftriking  effect  on  their  fears.  He  encouraged  the  inhabi- 
tants and  quieted  their  alarms  by  his  prefence  j  hope  feemed 
to  reanimate  every  breaft,  and  his  fuccefs  was  beyond  expecta- 
tion. His  fervices  were  rewarded  by  marks  of  honour  and 
a  penfion  from  the  king.  In  1731  he  was  called  to  court  to 
be  phyfician  to  the  royal  children,  by  the  intereft  of  Chirac, 
whole  daughter  he  had  married  ;  and  after  whofe  death  he  was 
made  firit  phyfician  to  the  king,  counfellor  of  ftate,  and  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  mineral  waters  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  Ver- 
failies  in  1752,  aged  near  80.  The  moft  curious  of  his  works 
is  that  wherein  he  maintains  that  the  plague  is  not  contagious ; 
Lyons  and  Paris,  172;,  i2mo. 

CHICOYNEAU  (Francois),  born  at  Montpeiiier  in  1702, 
was  brought  up  under  his  father,  the  fubject  of  the  foregoing 
article.  The  famous  Chirac  afterwards  taught  him  the  elements 
of  phyfic;  he  was  inftrucled  in  anatomy  by  du  Vernay  and 
Winnow,  and  botany  by  Vaillant.  Chicoyneau,  being  endowed 
by  nature  with  excellent  difpofitions,  could  not  fail  of  making 
great  progrefs  under  fuch  matters.  The  demonftration  of  the 
virtues  of  plants  was  his  firft  function  in  the  univerfity  of  Mont- 
peiiier, which  he  executed  with  great  fuccefs.  1  he  royal  gar- 
den of  that  town,  the  moft  antient  in  the  kingdom,  the  work  of 
Henry  IV.  was  entirely  renewed  in  a  very  fhort  time.  He  died 
in  1740,  at  the  age  of  38,  profefTor  and  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity of  Montpeiiier,  being  the  5  th  of  his  family  that  had  en- 
joyed that  dignity. 

CH1FFLET  (John  James),  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Befan- 
c;on,  a  town  of  Franche  Comtc,  in  1588.  He  was  defcended 
from  a   family,  which  had  greatly  diftinguifhed  itfelf  by  literary 

[h]   It  appears  from   the  MSS.  of  bp.  fhould  vary.     The  portrait  in  wood,    in 

BecKynton,   prcferved  in  the  Lambeth li-  the  Lambeth  gallery,  appears  to  he  much 

brary,  thuahp.  Chichley,  wiien  upwards  of  younger  than  another  in  the  poll ciiion  o£ 

So,  petitioned  the  pope  for  leave  to  relign  Mr.    Nichols,  which    lall  exadtly    agrees 

Canterbury;    which  the   pope  would  not  with  a  reprefentationof  him  in  glafc,  pr'e- 

agree  to.     Living  to  fo  great  an  a'ge,  it  ferved  in  a  window    in  the  Lambeth  1>- 

is   not   lurp.iling    that   pictures    o[   him  brary. 
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merit,  as  well  as  by  the  fervices  it  had  done  its  country.  He 
was  educated  at  Befancon,  and  then  travelled  through  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the  men 
of  letters,  and  in  every  place  made  his  way  into  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious.  At  his  return  he  applied  hjumfelf  to  the  practice 
of  phyfic  j  but  being  fent  by  the  town  of  Befancon,  where  he 
had  been  conful,  on  an  embafiy  to  Elizabeth  Clara  Eugenia, 
archduchefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  princefs  was  fo  pleafed 
with  him,  that  (lie  prevailed  with  him  to  continue  with  her  in 
quality  of  phyfician  in  ordinary.  Afterwards  he  became  phy- 
fician  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  honoured  him  very  highly, 
and  treated  him  with  great  kindnefs.  Chifflet  imagined,  that 
thefe  bounties  and  honours  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  againit 
all  who  were  at  variance  with  his  mailer;  and  this  induced  him 
to  write  his  book,  intituled,  "  Vindiciae  Hifpanic?e,"  againft  the 
French.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  latin,  which  were  both  in- 
genious and  learned.  He  died  very  old,  and  left  a  fon  John 
Chifflet,  who  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  the  hebrew.  He  had 
another  fon,  called  Julius  ChifHet,  well  {killed  in  languages  and 
in  the  civil  law,  and  who  had  the  honour  to  be  invited  to  Madrid 
by  the  king  of  Spain  in  1648,  where  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece.  There  was  alio  Philip  Chif- 
flet canon  of  Befancon,  &c  Laurence  and  Peter  Francis  Chifflet, 
jefuits,  who  were  all  men  of  high  reputation  in  the  learned 
world. 

CHILLINGWORTH  (William),  a  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  celebrated  for  his  great  parts  and  {kill  in  defending 
the  caufe  of  proteflants  againlt  papifts,  was  the  fon  of  William 
Chillingworth,  citizen,  afterwards  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  born 
there  Odlober  1602.  He  was  baptized  on  the  laft  of  that 
month  ;  Laud,  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  but  then  fellow  of 
St.  John's  college,  being  his  godfather.  After  he  had  been 
educated  in  grammar- learning  at  a  private  fchool  in  that  city, 
he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college ;  of  which  he  was  chofen 
fcholar  June  2,  1618,  and  fellow  June  10,  1628;  after  having 
taken  his  degrees  of  13.  A.  and  M.  A.  in  the  regular  way.  He 
did  not  confine  his  ftudies  to  divinity  ;  he  applied  himfeif  with 
great  fuccefs  to  mathematics  ;  and,  what  {hews  the  extent  of 
his  genius,  he  was  alfo  accounted  a  good  poet.  Accordingly,  fir 
John  Suckling  has  mentioned  him,  in  his  Seffion  of  the  poets  : 

There  was  Selden,  and  he  fat  hard  by  the  chair  ; 
Wainman  not  far  off,  which  was  very  fair. 
Sands  with  Townfhend,  for  they  kept  no  order, 
Dicby  and  Chillingfworth  a  little  further. 

S  u  c  K  l  I  n  q %  Works. 
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The  converfation  and  ftudy  of  the  univerfity  fcholars,  in  his 
time,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  controversies  between  the  church 
of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome;  occafioned  by  the  uncom- 
mon liberty  allowed  the  romifh  priefts  by  James  I.  and  Charles  L 
Several  of  them  lived  at  or  near  Oxford,  and  made  frequent  at- 
tempts upon  the  young  fcholars  ;  fome  of  whom  they  deluded 
to  the  romifh  religion,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  englifh 
feminaries  beyond  fea.  Among  thefe  there  was  the  famous 
jefuit  John  Timer,  alias  John  Perfe,  for  that  was  his  true  name, 
who  was  then  much  at  Oxford  :  and  Chillingworth  being  ac- 
counted a  very  ingenious  man,  Fifher  ufed  all  pofhble  means  of 
being  acquainted  with  him.  Their  converfation  foon  turned 
upon  the  points  controverted  between  the  two  churches ;  but, 
more  particularly,  on  the  neceffity  of  an  infallible  living  judge 
in  matters  of  faith.  Chillingworth  found  himfelf  unable  to  an- 
fwer  the  arguments  of  the  jefuit  on  this  head  ;  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  judge,  he  was  eafily  brought  to 
believe  that  this  judge  was  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
that  therefore  the  church  of  Rome  muff,  be  the  true  church, 
and  the  only  church  in  which  men  could  be  faved.  Upon  this 
he  forfook  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
with  incredible  fatisfactlon  of  mind  embraced  the  romifh  re- 
ligion. 

In  order  to  fecure  his  conqueft,  Fifher  perfuaded  him  to  go 
over  to  the  college  of  the  jefuits  at  Doway  5  and  he  was  defired 
to  fet  down  in  writing  the  motives  orreafons  which  had  engaged 
him  to  embrace  the  romifh  religion.  But  his  godfather  Laud, 
who  was  then  bifhop  of  London,  hearing  of  this  affair,  and 
being  extremely  concerned  at  it,  wrote  to  him  ;  and  Chilling- 
worth's  anfwer  exprefling  much  moderation,  candour,  and  im- 
partiality, that  prelate  continued  to  correspond  with  him,  and  to 
prefs  him  with  feveral  arguments  againft  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  romanifts.  This  fet  him  upon  a  new  enquiry,  which 
had  the  defired  effect:.  But  the  place  where  he  was  not  being 
fuitable  to  the  ftate  of  a  free  and  impartial  enquirer,  he  re- 
folved  to  come  back  to  England,  and  left  Doway  in  1631,  after 
a  fhort  flay  there.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  received  with 
great  kindnefs  and  affection  by  bifhop  Laud,  who  approved  his 
defign  of  retiring  to  Oxford,  of  which  univeriity  that  prelate  was 
then  chancellor,  in  order  to  complete  the  important  work  he 
was  then  upon,  "  A  free  Enquiry  into  Religion."  At  lalt, 
after  a  thorough  examination,  the  proteftant  principles  appear- 
ing to  him  the  meft  agreeable  to  holy  fcripture  and  reafon,  he 
declared  for  them  ;  and  having  fully  difcovered  the  fophiftry 
of  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  go  over  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  he  wrote  a  paper  about  1634  to  confute  them, 
but  did  not   think  proper  to  publifh  it.     This  paper  is  now 
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•  oft  :  for  though  we  have  a  paper  of  his  upon  the  fame  fubjefl, 
which  wasfiril  publifhed  in  1687, among  his  additional  difcourfes, 
yet  it  feems  to  have  been  written  on  fame  other  occafion,  proba- 
bly at  the  defire  of  lb  me  of  his  friends.  That  his  return  to  the 
church  of  England  was  owing  to  bilhop  Laud,  appears  from  that 
prelate's  appeal  to  the  letters  which  palled  between  them;  which 
appeal  was  made  in  his  fpeech  before  the  lords  at  his  trial,  in 
order  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  popery. 

As,  in  forfaking  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  in  re- 
turning to  it,  he  was  folely  influenced  by  a  love  of  truth,  fo, 
upon  the  fame  principles,  even  after  his  return  to  proteitantifm, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  re-examine  the  grounds 
of  it.  This  appears  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Sheldon,  con- 
taining fome  fcruples  he  had  about  leaving  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  returning  to  the  church  of  England  :  and  thefe  fcruples, 
which  he  declared  ingenuoufly  to  his  friends,  feemed  to  have 
occafioned  a  report,  but  it  was  a  very  falfe  and  groundless  one, 
that  he  had  turned  papift  a  fccond  time,  and  then  proteflant 
again.  His  return  to  the  proteftant  religion  making  much 
noife,  he  became  engaged  in  feveral  difputes  with  thofe  of  the 
romilh  ;  and  particularly  with  John  Lewgar,  John  Floyd  a 
jefuit,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Daniel,  or  Dan.  a  Jefu, 
and  White.  Lewgar,  a  great  zealot  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  one  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  as 
foon  as  he  heard  of  his  return  to  the  church  of  England,  fent 
him  a  very  angry  and  abufive  letter ;  to  which  Chillingworth 
returned  fo  mild  and  affectionate  an  anfwer,  that  Lewgar  could 
not  help  being  touched  with  it,  and  defired  to  fee  his  old  friend 
again.  They  had  a  conference  upon  religion  before  Skinner 
and  Sheldon  ;  and  we  have  a  paper  of  Chillingworth  printed 
among  the  additional  difcourfes  above  mentioned,  which  feems 
to  contain  the  abftract,  or  fummary  of  their  difpute.  Befides 
the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  one  to  demonftrate, 
that  "  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  neither  evident  of  itfelf, 
nor  grounded  upon  certain  and  infallible  reafons,  nor  warranted 
by  any  paffage  of  fcripture."  And  in  two  other  papers  he 
fhews,  that  the  church  of  Rome  had  formerly  erred  ;  firft,  "  by 
admitting  of  infants  to  the  eucharift,  and  holding,  that  without 
it  they  could  npc  be  faved  ;"  and  fecondly,  "  by  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  millenaries,  viz.  that  before  the  world's  end 
Chrift  lhall  reign  upon  the  earth  J  coo  years,  and  that  the.  faints 
(hould  live  under  him  in  all  hohneis  and  happinefs :"  both, 
which  doctrines  are  condemned  as  falfe  and  heretical  by  the 
prefent  church  of  Rome.  He  wrote  aifo  a  fhort  letter,  in  an- 
fwer to  fome  objections  put  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends ; 
wherein  he  fhews,  that  "  neither  the  fathers  nor  the  councils 
are  infallible  witneffes  of  tradition  ;  and  that  the  infallibility  of 
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the  church  of  Rome  muft  firft  of  all  be  proved  from  fcripture.' 
Laftly,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  fome  paflages  in  the  dialogues 
published  under  the  name  of  Rufhworth;  In  1635  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  work  which  gave  him  a  far  greater  opportunity  to 
confute  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  vindicate 
the  religion  of  proteftants.  A  jefuit,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Knott,  though  his  true  name  was  Matthias  Wilfon, 
had  publifhed  in  1630  a  little  book,  called,  "  Charity  miftaken, 
with  the  want  whereof  catholics  are  unjuftly  charged:  for  af- 
firming, as  they  do  xvith  grief,  that  proteftancy  unrepented  de- 
ftroys  falvation."  This  was  anfwered  by  Dr.  Potter,  provoft  of 
Queen's  college  n  Oxford  •,  and  his  anfwer  came  out  in  1633 
with  this  title  :  "  Want  of  charity  juftly  charged  on  all  fuch  ro- 
manifts  as  dare  without  truth  or  modelty  affirm,  that  proteftancy 
deflroyeth  falvation."  The  jefuit  replied  in  1634  under  this 
title  :  "  Mercy  and  Truth,  or  charity  maintained  by  catholics : 
....  with  the  want  whereof  they  are  unjuftly  charged,  for  af- 
firming that  proteftancy  deftroyeth  falvation."  Chillingworth 
undertook  to  anfwer  this  reply  ;  and  Knott  being  informed 
of  it,  refolved  to  prejudice  the  public  both  againft  the  author 
and  his  book,  in  a  libel,  called,  "  A  Direction  to  be  obferved 
by  N.  N.  if  he  means  to  proceed  in  anfwering  the  book  intituled, 
Mercy  and  Truth,  Sec  printed  in  1636,  permiffu  fuperiorum  :'* 
in  which  libel  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  reprefent  Chillingworth 
as  a  focinian.  Chillingworth's  anfwer  to  Knott  was  very  near- 
ly finifhed  in  the  beginning  of  1637  ;  when  Laud,  who  knew 
our  author's  freedom  in  delivering  his  thoughts,  and  was  under 
fome  apprehenlion  he  might  indulge  it  too  much  in  his  bookj 
recommended  the  revifal  of  it  to  Dr.  Frideaux,  profeffor  of  di- 
vinity at  Oxford,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Worcefter  ;  and  defired 
it  might  be  publifhed  with  his  approbation  annexed  to  it.-  To 
Dr.  Frideaux  were  added,  Dr.  Baylie,  vice-chancellor,  and  Dr, 
Fell,  lady  Margaret's  profeffor  in  divinity,  for  the  examination 
of  his  book ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  publifhed  with 
their  approbation  under  this  title  :  "  The  religion  of  proteftants 
a  fafe  way  to  falvation  :  or,  an  anfwer  to  a  book  intituled, 
Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  catholics,  which 
pretends  to  prove  the  contrary."  It  was  prefented  by  the  au- 
thor to  Charles  I.  with  a  very  elegant,  modeft,  and  pious  dedi- 
cation :  from  whence  we  learn  this  remarkable  circumftanee, 
that  Dr.  Potter's  vindication  of  the  proteftant  religion  againft 
I^nott's  books  was  written  by  fpecial  order  of  the  king ;  and 
that,  by  giving  fuch  an  order,  that  prince,  be  fides  the  general 
good,  had  alfo  fome  aim  at  the  recovery  of  Chillingworth  from 
the  danger  he  was  then  m  by  the  change  of  his  religion.  This 
work  was  received  with  a  general  applaufe ;  and  what  perhaps 
never  happened  to  any  other  contxoverfial  work  of  that  bulk, 
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two  editions  of  it  were  published  within  lefs  than  five  months : 
the  firft  at  Oxford,  1638,  in  folio;  the  fecond  at  London,  with 
fome  fmall  improvements,  the  fame  year.  A  third  was  pub- 
limed  in  1664;  to  which  were  added  fome  pieces  of  Chilling- 
worth  ;  a  fourth  in  1674;  a  fifth  in  1684,  with  tne  addition 
of  his  letter  to  Lewgar,  mentioned  above.  In  1687,  wnen  the 
nation  was  in  imminent  danger  of  popery,  this  book  being  look- 
ed upon  as  the  moft  effectual  prefervative  againft  it,  Dr.  John 
Patrick,  at  the  requeft  of  the  London  clergy,  published  an 
abridgement  of  it  in  4to,  with  the  additional  pieces,  which  we 
have  taken  notice  of  already.  The  jefuit  Knott,  as  well  as 
Floyd  and  Lacy,  jefuits,  wrote  againft  Chillingworth  j  but 
their  anfwers  have  been  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten,  while 
his  work  remains  a  lading  monument  of  found  reafon  and  pure 
religion,  and  will  be  read  fo  long  as  either  the  one  or  the  other 
has  any  footfteps  among  us.  1 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  refufed  preferment,  which  was 
offered  him  by  fir  Thomas  Coventry  keeper  of  the  great  feal, 
becaufe  his  confcience  would  not  allow  him  to  fubfcribe  the  39 
articles.  Confidering,  that,  by  fubfcribing  the  articles,  he  muft 
not  only  declare  willingly,  and  ex  animo,  that  every  one  of  the 
articles  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  but  alfo  that  the  book 
of  common  prayer  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God ;  that  it  might  lawfully  be  ufed  ;  and  that  he  himfelf 
would  ufe  it :  and  conceiving  at  the  fame  time,  that,  both  in 
the  articles,  and  in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  there  were 
fome  things  repugnant  to  the  fcripture,  or  which  were  not  law- 
ful to  be  ufed,  he  fully  refolved  to  lofe  for  ever  all  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment, rather  than  comply  with  the  fubfcriptions  required. 
One  of  his  chief  objections  to  the  common  prayer  related  to 
the  athanafian  creed ;  the  damnatory  claufes  of  which  he  looked 
upon  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Another  objection 
concerned  the  fourth  commandment ;  which,  by  the  prayer 
fubjoined  to  it,  M  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,"  &c.  appeared  to 
him  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  chriftian  law,  and  confequently 
to  bind  chriflians  to  the  obfervation  of  the  jewilh  fabbath. 
Thefe  fcruples  of  our  author,  about  fubfcribing  the  articles, 
furnifhed  his  antagonift  Knott  with  an  objection  againft  him, 
as  an  improper  champion  for  the  proteftant  caufe.  To  which 
he  anfwers,  in  the  clofe  of  his  preface  to  the  "  Religion  of 
Proteftants."  He  expreffes  here  not  only  his  readinefs  to 
fubfcribe,  but  alfo  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fenfe  and  .intent 
of  fuch  a  fubfcription  :  which  he  now  takes  to  be  a  fubfcrip- 
tion  of  peace  or  union,  and  not  of  belief  or  afleut,  as  he 
formerly  thought  it  was.  And,  as  he  did  within  a  few  months 
actually  fubfcribe,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he  did  it  in  the 
lame  fenfe  ;  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  this  was  alfo  the 
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fenfe  of  archbifhop  Laud,  with  which  he  could  not  then  be  un- 
acquainted :  and  of  his  friend  Sheldon,  who  laboured  to  con- 
vince him  of  it,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  perfon  that  brought 
him  at  lait  into  it.  For  there  is,  in  Des  Maizeaux's  account, 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Sheldon  upon  this  oceafion  ;  and 
it  feems  there  palled  feveral  letters  between  them  upon  this 
fubject. 

When  he  had  got  the  bettei*  of  his  fcruples,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chancellorship  of  Salifbury,  with  the  prebend  of 
Brixworth  in  Northampton Ihire  annexed  ;  and,  as  appears 
from  the  fubfcviption-book  of  the  church  of  Salifbury,  upon 
July  20,  1638,  complied  with  the  ufual  fubfcription.  About 
the  fame  time  he  was  appointed  matter  of  Wiglton's  hofpital 
in  Leieefterfhire ;  "  both  which,"  fays  Wood,  "  and  per- 
haps fome  other  preferments,  he  kept  to  his  dying  day."  In 
1646  he  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salifbury  their  proc- 
tor in  convocation.  He  was  likewife  deputed  to  the  convo- 
cation which  met  the  fame  year  with  the  new  parliament, 
and  was  opened  Nov.  4.  In  1642  he  was  put  into  the  roll 
vivh  fome  others  by  his  majeity  to  be  created  D.  D. ;  but,  the 
civil  war  breaking  out,  he  came  not  to  take  that  degree,  nor 
was  he  diplomated.  He  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  royal 
party,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucefler,  begun  Aug.  10,  1643, 
was  prefent  in  the  king's  army  ;  where  he  advifed  and  directed 
the  making  certain  engines  for  ailaulting  the  town,  after  the 
maimer  of  the  roman  tefludines  cum  plut&s.  Soon  after,  having 
accompanied  the  lord  Hopton,  general  of  the  king's  forces  in 
the  well:,  to  Arundel  cattle  in  Suflex,  and  choofing  to  repoie 
himfelf  in  that  garrifon,  on  account  of  an  indifpofition  occasion- 
ed by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  he  was  there  taken  prifoner, 
Dec.  9,  1643,  by  the  parliament  forces  under  the  command  of 
iir  William  Waller,  who  obliged  the  caftle  to  furrender.  But 
his  illnefs  increafing,  and  not  being  able  to  go  to  London  with 
the  garrifon,  he  obtained  leave  to  be  conveyed  to  Chichelter  -, 
where  he  \v.i.>  lodged  in  the  bilhop's  palace  j  and  where  after  a 
fhort  illnefs  he  died.  We  have  a  very  particular  account  of 
his  fteknefs  and  death,  written  by  his  great  adverfary  Mr. 
Cheynell,  who  accidentally  met  him  at  Arundel  caftle,  and 
frequently  vilited  him  at  Chichelter  till  he  died.  It  was 
indeed  at  the  reqtieft  of  this  gentleman,  that  our  author  was  re- 
moved to  Chichelter ;  where  Cheynell  attended  him  conftantly, 
and  behaved  to  him  with  as  much  compaffion  and  charity,  as  his 
perfecuting  and  uncharitable  principles  would  fufFcr  him.  There 
is  no  reafon  however  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Cheynell's  account, 
as  to  the  .molt  material  circumftances  contained  in  it;  and  from 
it  wc  learn,  that  Chillingworth  was  attended,  during  his  Cc>:- 
nsfs,  and  provided  with  all  neccUavies,  by  one  lieutenant  Goi- 
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ledge  and  his  wife  Chriftobel,  at  the  command  of  the  governor 
of  Chichefter ;  that  at  firft  he  refuied  the  affiftance  of  fir  Wil- 
liam Waller's  phyfician,  but  afterwards  was  perfuaded  to  admit 
his  vifits,  though  his  diftemper  was  too  far  gone  to  leave  any 
hopes  of  his  recovery ;  that  his  indifpofition  was  increafed  by 
the  abufive  treatment  he  met  with  from  moft  of  the  officers 
who  were  taken  prifoners  with  him  in  Arundel  caftle,  and  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fpy  fet  over  them  and  their  proceedings  \ 
and  that,  during  his  whole  illncfs,  he  was  often  teafed  by  Chey- 
nell  himfelf,  and  by  an  officer  of  the  garrifon  of  Chichefter, 
with  impertinent  queftions  and  difputes.  If  this  be  a  true  ac- 
count, as  moft  probably  it  is,  lord  Clarendon  was  mifinformed 
in  relation  to  his  death  j  for,  after  having  obferved  that  he  was 
taken  prifoner  in  Arundel  caftle,  he  adds  :  "  As  foon  as  his 
perfon  was  known,  which  would  have  drawn  reverence  from  any 
noble  enemy,  the  clergy  that  attended  that  army,  profecuted  him 
with  all  the  inhumanity  imaginable  :  lb  that  by  their  barbarous 
ufage  he  died  within  a  few  days,  to  the  grief  of  2II  that  knew 
him,  and  of  many  who  knew  him  not,  but  by  his  book,  and  the 
reputation  he  had  with  learned  men."  From  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  noble  hiftorian  did  not  know,  or  had  forgot, 
that  he  was  fent  to  Chichefter,  but  believed  that  he  died  in 
Arundel  caftle,  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of  it  by 
fir  William  Waller.  Wood  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  royal  party 
in  Chichefter  looked  upon  the  impertinent  difcourfes  of  Chey- 
ivell  to  our  author,  as  a  fhortening  of  his  days.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  Jan.  30,  though  the  day  is  not  precifely 
known,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  defire,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Chichefter.  Cheynell  appeared  at  his  fu- 
neral, and  gave  a  new  and  uncommon  inftance  of  his  zeal  and 
orthodoxy,  which  we  have  related  already  under  his  article. 

For  his  character  Wood  has  given  the  following  :  '*  He 
was  a  moft  noted  philofopher  and  orator,  and,  without  doubt, 
a  poet  alfo  ;  and  had  fuch  an  admirable  faculty  in  reclaiming 
fchifmatics  and  confuting  papifts,  that  none  in  his  time  went 
beyond  him.  He  had  alfo  very  great  fkill  in  mathematics. — 
He  was  a  fubtle  and  quick  difputant,  and  would  feveral  times 
put  the  king's  profeffor  to  a  pulh.  Hobbes  of  Malmefbury 
would  often  fay,  that  he  was  like  a  lufty  fighting  fellow,  that 
did  drive  his  enemies  before  him,  but  would  often  give  his 
own  party  fmart  back-blows  :  and  it  was  the  current  opinion  of 
the  univerfity,  that  he  and  Lucius  lord  Falkland,"  who  by  the 
way  was  his  molt  intimate  friend,  "  had  fuch  extraordinary 
clear  reafon,  that,  if  the  great  Turk  or  Devil  were  to  be  con- 
verted, they  were  able  to  do  it.  He  was  a  man  of  little  itature, 
but  of  great  foul :  which,  if  times  had  been  ferene,  and  life 
fpared,   might  have  ■  done  incomparable  fervices  to  the  church 
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of  England."  But  a  much  greater  than  Wood,  even  the  great 
archbiihop  Tiliotfon,  has  fpoken  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms 
imaginable  :  "  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,"  fays  that 
eminent  prelate,  "  but  fo  it  is,  that  every  one  that  offers  to 
give  a  reafonable  account  of  his  faith,  and  to  eftablifh  religion 
upon  rational  principles,  is  prefently  branded  for  a  focinian  j 
of  which  we  have  a  fad  inftance  in  that  incomparable  perfon 
Mr.  Chillingworth,  the  glory  of  this  age  and  nation  :  who,  for 
no  other  caufe  that  I  know  of,  but  his  worthy  and  fuccefsful 
attempts  to  make  chriftian  religion  reafonable,  and  to  difcover 
thofe  firm  and  folid  foundations  upon  which  our  faith  is  built, 
has  been  requited  with  this  black  and  odious  character.  But., 
if  this  be  focinianifm,  for  a  man  to  enquire  into  the  grounds 
and  reafons  of  chriftian  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a 
fatisfactory  account  why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no  way,  but 
that  all  confederate  and  inquifitive  men,  that  are  above  fancy  and 
enthufiafm,  mult  be  either  focinians  or  atheifts."  Mr.  Locke 
has  alfo  fpoken  of  Chillingworth  in  a  manner  that  does  him  the 
higheft  honour.  In  a  fmali  tract,  containing  "  Some  thoughts 
concerning  reading  and  ftudy  for  a  gentleman,"  after  having  ob- 
ferved  that  the  art  of  fpeaking  well  confifts  chiefly  in  two  things, 
namely,  perfpicuity  and  right  reafoning,  and  propofed  Dr.  Tiliot- 
fon as  a  pattern  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  clearly, 
he  adds  :  "  Befides  perfpicuity,  there  muft  be  alfo  right  reafon- 
ing, without  which,  perfpicuity  ferves  but  to  expofe  the  fpeaker. 
And  for  attaining  of  this,  1  fhould  propofe  the  conftant  reading 
of  Chillingworth,  who,  by  his  example,  will  teach  both  perfpi- 
cuity and  the  way  of  right  reafoning,  better  than  any  book 
that  I  know :  and  therefore  will  deferve  to  be  read  upon  that 
account  over  and  over  again  j  not  to  fay  any  thing  of  his  ar- 
gument/' 

It  may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  obferve,  that  befides  our  author's 
works  already  mentioned,  there  are  extant  fome  other  pieces 
of  his,  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  loyalty,  never  yet  printed. 
They  are  in  the  archiepifcopal  library  at  Lambeth,  among  the 
manufcripts  of  Mr.  Henry  Wharton,  purchafed  by  archbiihop 
Tenifon. 

CHIRAC  (Peter),  flrft  phyfician  to  the  french  king,  was 
born  in  1650  at  Conques  in  Rouergue,  and  educated  for  the 
church  •,  but  the  inclination  of  the  abbe  Chirac  feeming  more., 
decided  in  favour  of  medicine,  he  became  member  of  the  facul- 
ty of  Mon.tpellier  in  1682,  where  he  afterwai'ds  read  le£lures! 
for  five  years  with  great  fuccefs.  Marfhal  Noailles,  at  the  in- 
itance  of  Barbeyrac,  then  the  moft  famous  phyfician  at  Mont- 
pcllier,  gave  him  the  place  of  phyfician  to  the  army  of  Rouf- 
lillon  in  1692.  The  army  being  attacked  with  the  dyfentery 
the   following  year,   Chirac  was   extremely   fuccefsful   in  his 
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treatment  of  the  people.  The  duke  of  Orleans  took  him  with 
him  to  Italy  in  1706,  and  into  Spain  in  1707.  Homberg  dye- 
ing in  17151  that  prince,  then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  made 
him  his  nrft  phyfician;  and  on  the  death  of  Dodart  in  1730, 
he  had  the  fame  poft  to  Louis  XV.  This  great  phyfician  died 
the  nth  of  March  1732,  at  the  age  of  82.  Rochefort  and 
Marfeilles  were  under  great  obligations  to  his  lkill ;  the  former 
of  thefe  cities  in  the  epidemic,  diftemper  known  under  the 
name  of  maladie  tie  Siam  ;  and  the  latter  during  the  raging  pef- 
tilence  in  1720.  While  in  favour  at  court  he  procured  for 
that  city  the  moft  able  phyficians,  the  mod  falutary  advice, 
and  the  moft  abundant  fuccours.  He  wrote,  1.  A  diflertatiou 
on  wounds.     2.  Medicinal  differtations  and  confutations. 

CHISHULL  (Edmund),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  man, 
was  the  fon  of  Paul  Chifhull,  bible-clerk  of  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge ;  whom  Wood  fuppofes  to  have  taken  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  there,  and  who  was  admitted  M.  A.  at  Pembroke  col- 
lege, Oxford,  1634.  Edmund  was  born  at  Ey worth  in  Bed- 
fordfhire  •,  admitted  fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford  ; 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1693  ;  became  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege •,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  traveller's  place  from  that  fo- 
ciety.  He  failed  from  England  Sept.  12,  1698  ;  and  arrived 
Nov.  19,  at  Smyrna,  where  he  was  chaplain  to  the  englifh  fac- 
tory till  Feb.  10,  1701-2.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  in 
June  1705;  and  was  prefented  by  John  Conyers,  efq.  in 
1708,  to  the  vicarage  of  Walthamftow  in  Effex,  where  he 
died  May  18,   1733. 

He  publiihed  a  latin  diflertation,  De  nummis  quibufdam  a 
Smyrnseis  in  medicorum  honorem  percufhs,  fubjoined  to  Mead's 
Harveian  oration,  printed  in  1724,  4to  ;  and  the  acknowledge- 
ments of  Mead  to  his  learned  friend  are  amply  and  elegantly  itt 
forth  in  a  preface  to  it.  Mead  alfo  gave  another  mark  of  his 
friendfhip  for  Chi  {hull,  after  his  death,  by  publifhing,  in  1 747> 
his  Travels  in  Turkey  and  back  to  England,  fol. 

CHOISEUL  (Stephen  Francis  duc  de),  born  in  1719, 
and  died  in  1785.  After  having  been  ambaflador  at  Vienna, 
miniiter  for  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  and  hav- 
ing had  the  entire  confidence  of  Louis  XV.  he  was  difgraced, 
and  enjoyed  a  great  confequence  in  his  retirement.  The  late 
king  of  PrulTia  ufed  to  call  him  the  coachman  of  Europe.  To 
his  dexterity  in  negotiation  was  partly  owing  the  peace  of  1763. 
He  experienced  the  common  lot  of  all  whofe  talents  are  re- 
markably brilliant ;  much  good  has  been  faid  of  him,  and  much 
ill.  But  his  bitterelt  enemies  could  never  deny  that  he  had  a 
ftrong  underftanding,  and  was  diligent  in  bufinefs  •,  that  he 
poffeffed  the  art  of  penetrating  into  the  characters  of  men,  and 
cf  taking  advantage  of  events.     The  men  of  letters  and  poets 
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that  were  penfioned  by  him  have  painted  him  in  glowing  co- 
lours, as  the  molt  magnanimous  of  mankind ;  while  fuch  as 
had  no  {hare  in  his  bounties  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  this 
praife,  by  cenfuring  his  adminiftration  for  the  want  of  cecono- 
my.  But,  if  he  was  fometimes  lavifh  of  the  public  money,  he 
certainly  was  not  fparing  of  his  own.  From  whence  we  may 
conclude,  that  generofity  was  a  virtue  to  which  he  was  naturally 
inclined. 

CH01SI  (Francis  Timoeeon  de),  prior  of  St.  Lo,  and 
dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  one  of  the  forty  of  the  french 
academy,  was  born  at  Pans  in  1644.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  famous  for  playing  in  a  fuperior  manner  at  chefs.  The 
marquis  d'O,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  who  thought  him- 
felf a  matter  of  that  game,  determined  to  try  his  ftrength  with 
him.  Choifi  had  not  only  the  addrefs  to  let  him  win,  but  the 
ft  ill  greater  of  fceming  to  defend  himfelf  with  his  utmoft  abi- 
lity. The  minifter  thenceforward  attached  himfelf  to  his  ad* 
verfary,  found  he  had  talents  for  bufinefs,  employed  him  in  fe- 
veral  i'ecret  negotiations,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  making 
of  his  fortune.  The  abbe  de  Choifi,  his  grandfon,  received  a 
good  education  •,  but  his  mother  foon  fpoiled  him  by  exceffive 
fondnefs.  His  youth  was  palled  in  a  diforderly  manner.  It  is 
very  true  that  he  fpent  fome  years  in  great  libertinifm  at  an  ef- 
tate  near  Bourges  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  while  he  led  this  life 
he  wrote  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  as  we  are  told  by  Voltaire, 
who  often  facrifices  truth  ro  a  bon  mot.  The  fir  ft  volume  of 
that  work  appeared  in  1703.  The  abbe  Choifi  was  then  near 
upon  60  :  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  retained 
to  that  age  the  graces  and  figure  neceflary  for  playing  fuch  a 
part  as  that.  In  1685  he  was  fent  in  quality  of  ambaflador  to 
the  king  of  Siam^  who  had  fome  thoughts  of  turning  chriftian. 
The  abbe  de  Choifi  got  himfelf  to  be  ordained  prieft  in  the 
Indies  by  the  apoftolical  vicar.  He  died  the  2d  of  October 
1724,  at  Paris,  aged  81.  The  vivacity  of  his  character,  the 
charms  of  his  wit,  his  gentlenefs  and  urbanity  caufed  him  to  be 
more  carefled  perhaps  than  efteemed.  This  author  was  not 
learned  ;  and  he  was  very  far  from  wanting  to  be  thought  fo. 
A  proof  of  this  may  be  feen  in  the  artlefs  account  he  gives  to. 
one  of  his  friends,  of  his  converfations,  or  rather  of  his  iilence 
with  the  learned  miffionaries  whom  he  found  on  his  embafiy  to 
Siarn  :  "  I  have,"  faid  he,  "  a  place  of  liftener  in,  their  meet- 
ings, and  1  there  obferve  a  great  modefty,  and  fhew  no  itch  for 
fpeaking.  When  the  ball  naturally  comes  to  me,  and  I  feel 
myfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  matter  in  hand,  then  I 
allow  myfelf  to  be  forced  to  take  a  part,  and  I  fpeak  in  a  low 
yoice,  modeft  in  my  tone  as  well  as  in  my  words.  This  lias  a,n 
admirable  efteft  ;  and  often  when  I  fay  nothing,  it  is  thought 
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that  I  do  not  choofe  to  talk  :  whereas  the  true  reafon  of  my  filence 
is  a  profound  ignorance,  which  it  is  as  well  to  conceal  from  the 
eyes  of  others."  Of  his  works  we  may  mention,  1.  Journal  of 
the  voyage  to  Siam,  4to.  and  121110.  This  work,  written  in  an 
eafyftyle,  lively  and  abounding  in  entertainment,  is  fometimes 
deficient  in  point  of  truth;  it  is  befules  very  fuperfkial,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  his  books.  2.  The  life  of  David,  4to.  and  that  of 
Solomon,  i2mo.  with  an  interpretation  of  the  pfalms  and  the 
difcrepances  between  the  hebrcw  and  the  vulgate.  3.  The  hif- 
tory  of  France  during  the  reigns  of  St.  Louis,  Philip  of  Valois, 
king  John,  Charles  V.  and  Charles  VI.  in  5  vols.  4to.  re- 
printed in  1750,  4  vols.  i2mo.  4.  The  imitation  of  J.  C. 
translated  into  french.  The  firft  edition  was  dedicated  to  ma- 
dame  Maintenon,  with  the  motto  ;  Audi,  filia,  &  vide,  &  in- 
clina aurem tuam,  &  concupifcet  rex  decoremtuum.  This  was 
omitted  in  the  fecond  edition  on  account  of  the  commentaries 
it  occafioned.  5.  An  ccclefiafticnl  hiftory,  in  1  £  vols.  4to. 
6.  Memoirs  for  the  hiftory  of  Louis  XIV.  2  vols.  i2mo.  7. 
Memoirs  of  the  countefs  des  Barres,  1736,  i2mo.  This  is  the 
hiftory  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  author's  youth.  8.  Four  di- 
alogues on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  on  the  being  of  God,  on 
providence,  and  on  religion  ;  1 684,  1  2mo.  fihee  reprinted  in  1 768. 

CHOUL  (Guillaume  du),  a  gentleman  of  Lyons,  bailif  of 
the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  travelled  over  Italy  for  improving 
himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  is  known  by  a  fcarca 
and  excellent  treatife  of  the  Religion  and  Caftrametation  of  the 
antient  Romans.  This  fingular  work  of  antiquities  is  remark- 
able, efpecially  for  its  fecond  part,  which  treats  of  the  manner 
of  pitching  and  fortifying  the  camps  ufed  by  the  Romans,  of 
their  difcipiine  and  their  military  exercifes.  It  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  latin  and  italian.  The  former,  Agnft.  1685,  410.  the 
other  Lyons,  1 5  iQ,  fol :  both  editions  are  fcarce,  but  lefs  fo  than 
the  french  original,  Lyons  1556,  though  not  fo  well  executed. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  daughter  of  Guftavus 
Adolphus  the  Great,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1626;  and  has  at  leaft 
been  as  famous  as  her  father  was  before  her.  She  fucceeded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  1633,  and  governed 
it  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence  till  1654-,  when  flierefigned 
it  in  favour  of  her  coufin  Charles  Guftavus.  Some  time  be- 
fore her  refignation,  Anthony  Maccdo,  a  jefuit,  was  chofen  by 
John  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  to  accompany  the  ambaffador  he 
ient  into  Sweden  to  queen  Chriftini  ;  and  the  jefuit  pleated 
this  princefs  fo  highly,  that  (lie  fecretly  opened  to  him  the  de- 
fign  (he  had  of  changing  her  religion.  She  fenthim  to  Rome 
with  letters  to  the  general  of  the  jefuits;  in  which  fhe  defired 
that  rwo  of  their  fociety  might  be  difpatched  to  her,  Italians 
fcy  nation,  and  learned   men,  who  ihould   take  another  habit 
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that  fhe  might  confer  with  them  at  more  eafe  upon  matters  of 
religion.  Her  requeft  was  granted  ;  and  two  jefuits  were  im- 
mediately fent  to  her,  viz.  Francis  Malines,  divinity  profeffor 
at  Turin,  and  Paul  Cafatus,  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Rome, 
who  eafily  effected  what  Anthony  Macedo,  the  firfl  confidant  of 
her  defign,  had  begun.  She  then  retired  to  Rome ;  yet,  upon 
the  death  of  Charles  Guflavus,  which  happened  in  1660,  re- 
turned to  Sweden,  with  an  intent  to  refume  the  government. 
But  this  could  not  be  admitted,  becaufe,  by  the  laws  and  con- 
flitution  of  the  land,  roman  catholics  are  excluded  from  the 
crown  ;  and  therefore  (he  confirmed  her  abdication  the  fame 
year,  referving  only  the  ffee  exercife  of  the  roman  catholic  re- 
ligion for  herfelf,  domeitics,  and  attendants,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould 
afterwards  return  to  Sweden.  She  did  not  return,  but  died  at 
Rome  April  19,   1689,  aged  63. 

She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  parts,  and  as  uncommon 
learning  ;  for  (he  underfiood  feveral  languages,  and  was  a  pes- 
feci:  miilrefs  in  the  belles  lettres.  It  is  faid  that  fhe  made  the 
greek  tongue  only  her  diverfion  at  leifure  hours ;  and  that  the 
reading  of  this  language  and  others  did  not  keep  her  from  her 
ferious  fludies  j  lb  ihe  called,  among  others,  Tacitus's  hiftory, 
fome  pages  of  which  (he  read  conftantly  every  day.  There  is 
a  letter  of  her's  extant  to  Bayle,  which  gives  us  no  fmall  idea  of 
her  literary  character.'  As  delicate  however  as  her  majeily  was 
upon  the  fubjecl  of  religion,  and  as  fincere  a  convert  as  (he  was 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  (he  is  faid  not  to  have  been  over-rigid 
in  her  life  and  manners ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  books  have  been 
written  of  her  intrigues. 

CHRISTIE  (William,  M.  A.)  was  born  near  Montrofe 
in  Angus-lhire  1730,  and  educated  in  King's  college  Aberdeen, 
where  he  took  his  Agrees,  and  was  licenfed  to  preach  as  a  pro- 
bationer ;  but  nothavmg  interelt  to  procure  a  living  in  the  church, 
he  accepted  of  the  place  of  mailer  of  the  grammar  fchool  of 
Montrofe,  where  he  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his  eafy  and  ex- 
peditious method  of  teaching  the  claffics.  He  wrote  a  latin 
grammar,  and  an  introduction  to  the  making  of  latin,  both  of 
which  are  well  efteemed.  He  died  at  Montrofe,  in  1774, 
aged  44. 

CHRISTOPHERSON  (John),  a  learned  englilh  bifhop, 
was  a  Lancafhire  man  by  birth,  and  educated  in  St.  John's  col- 
lege Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  firit  fellows  of  Trinity 
college  after  its  foundation  by  Henry  VJ II.  in  1546.  Shortly 
after  he  became  mailer  of  it,  and  in  1554  was  made  dean  of 
Norwich.  In  me  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  lived  abroad  in  a 
flate  of  banifhment,  in  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
his  tranflation  of  Philo  Judseus,  he  was  all  the  while  fupported 
by  his  college  s  but  upon  queen  Mary's  fucceeding  to  the  crown, 
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returned,  and  was  made  bilhop  of  Chichefter.  He  is  faid  to 
have  died  a  little  before  this  queen.  He  tranflated  Philo  Ju- 
tlreus  into  latin,  and  alfo  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftories  of  Eufebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Evegrius,  and  Theodoret  •,  but  his  tranfla- 
tions  are  very  defective.  Valefius  fays,  that  compared  with 
Rufinus  and  Mufculus,  who  had  tranilated  thefe  hiftorians  be- 
fore him,  he  may  be  reckoned  a  diligent  and  learned  man  ; 
but  yet  that  he  is  very  far  from  deferving  the  character  of  a 
good  tranllator :  that  his  ftyle  is  impure  and  full  of  barbarifm  ; 
that  his  periods  are  long  and  perplexed ;  that  he  has  frequently 
acted  the  commentator,  rather  than  the  translator ;  that  he  has 
enlarged  and  retrenched  at  pleafure;  that  he  has  tranlpofed  the 
fenfe  oftimes,  and  has  not  always  preferved  the  diftinction 
even  of  chapters.  The  learned  Huethas  palled  the  fame  cen- 
fure  on  him,  in  his  book  "  De  Interpretatione."  Hence  it  is 
that  all  thofe  who  have  followed  Chrittopherfon  as  their  guide 
in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  and  depended  implicitly  upon  his  ver- 
fions,  have  often  been  led  to  commit  great  faults;  and  this  has 
happened  not  feldom  to  Baronius  among  others. 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  ftoic  philofopher,  was  born  at 
Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia ;  and  was  not  the  difciple  of  Zeno,  as 
fome  have  faid,  but  of  Cleanthes,  Zeno's  fuccciTor.  He  had  a 
very  acute  genius,  and  wrote  a  great  many  books;  above  700, 
as  we  are  told,  feveral  of  which  belonged  to  logic ;  for  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  great  care  to  cultivate  that  part  of  philofo- 
phy.  Val.  Maximus  relates,  that  he  began  his  39th  book  of 
logic  when  he  was  80  years  old  :  and  Lucian,  who  fought  out 
abfurdities  in  order  to  laugh  at  them,  could  not  forbear  ridicul- 
ing the  logical  fubtiities  of  this  philofopher.  The  great  num- 
ber of  books  he  compofed  will  not  appear  fo  fuvprifing,  if  it  be 
confidered  that  his  manner  was  to  write  feveral  times  upon  the 
fame  fubjett ;  to  fet  down  whatever  came  into  his  head ;  to 
take  little  pains  in  correcting  his  works ;  to  crowd  them  with 
an  infinite  number  of  quotations:  add  to  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  that  he  was  very  laborious,  and  lived  to  a  great  age. 
He  was  a  very  little  man  ;  but  the  opinion  he  had  of  himfelf 
was  not  little.  He  ufed  to  fay  often  to  Cleanthes,  "  Shew  me 
but  the  doctrines ;  that  is  fufheient  for  me,  and  all  I  want ;  I 
fhall  find  the  proofs  of  them  myfelf."  A  perfon  alked  him  one 
day,  whom  he  ihould  choofe  for  a  tutor  to  his  fon  ?  "  Me,"  an- 
fwered  Chryfippus ;  "  for,  if  I  knew  any  body  more  learned 
than  myfelf,  I  would  go  and  ftudy  under  him."  There  is  ano- 
ther apophthegm  of  his  preferved,  which  does  him  much  more 
honour  than  either  of  thefe ;  and  therefore  we  hope  it  is  not 
fpurious.  Being  told  that  fome  perfons  fpoke  ill  of  him,  "  It  is 
no  matter,"  faid  he,  "  I  will  live  lb,  that  they  (hall  not  be  be- 
lieved." 
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The  ftoics  complained,  as  Cicero  relates,  that  Chryfippus 
had  collected  fo  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  fceptical  hy- 
pothecs, that  he  could  not  afterwards  anfwer  them  himfelf; 
and  had  thus  furnifhed  Carneades  their  antagonift  with  weapons 
againft  them.  This  has  been  imputed  to  his  vanity,  which 
tranfpovted  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  made  no  fcruple  of 
facrificing  the  doctrines  of  his  feet,  for  the  fake  of  difplaying 
the  fubtkty  of  his  own  conceits.  The  glory  which  he  expect- 
ed, if  he  could  but  make  men  fay  that  he  had  improved  upon 
Arcefilaus  himfelf,  and  had  exprelfed  the  objections  of  the  aca- 
demics in  a  much  itronger  manner  than  he,  was  his  only  aim. 
Thus  moft  of  the  contradictions  and  abfurd  paradoxes  which 
Plutarch  imputes  to  the  ftoics,  and  for  which  he  is  very  fevere 
upon  them,  are  taken  from  the  works  of  Chryfippus.  Plutarch 
charges  him  with  making  God  the  author  of  fin  :  and  no  won- 
der ;  for  hib  very  definition  of  God,  as  it  is  preferved  by  Cicero, 
fhews  that  he  did  not  diltinguifh  the  deity  from  the  univerfe  : 
fo  that,  if  he  reafoned  confiilcntlv,  he  could  not  but  make  God 
the  author  of  moral  and  natural  evil.  He  thought  the  gods 
mortal,  and  even  averted  that  they  would  realty  perifh  in  the 
conflagration  of  the  world  :  and,  though  he  excepted  Jupiter, 
yet  he  thought  him  liable  to  change.  He  wrote  a  book  con- 
cerning the  amours  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which  abounded  with 
fo  many  obfeene  padages,  that  it  was  loudly  exclaimed  againft. 

It  is  therefore  eafy  to  guefs  that  the  ftoics  had  not  much 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his  writings  ;  for,  as  he  was  a  confiV 
derable  man  among  them, — fo  confiderable  as  to  eilablifh  it  in- 
to a  proverb,  that  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chryfippus,  the 
porch  had  never  been," — it  gave  people  a  pretence  to  charge 
the  whole  body  with  the  errors  of  fo  illullrious  a  member.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  celebrated  authors  among  the  ftoics, 
fuch  as  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Arrian,  though  they  fpeak  very 
highly  of  Chryfippus,  yet  do  it  in  fuch  a  manneF  as  to  let  us  fee 
that  they  did  not  at  the  bottom  cordially  efteem  him.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  objection  brought  againft  his 
morals.  It  is  faid  that  the  only  fervant  he  kept  was  an  old 
woman  ;  fo  that  we  will  prefume  he  was  chafte.  He  was  alio 
fober  and  temperate.  We  have  obferved,  that  he  applied  him- 
felf much  to  dialectics  ;  but  the  progrefs  he  made  in  it  did  not 
amend  his  ftyle.  Dionyfius  of  Ilalicarnaffus  quotes  him  as  an 
inftance  to  prove,  that  thole  authors  who  are  perfectly  well 
fkilled  in  logic,  do  not  well  obferve  the  rules  of  grammar  con- 
cerning the  fituation  of  words. 

Upon  the  whole,  Chryfippus  was  an  univerfal  fcholar  ;  being 
perfectly  acquainted  with  mythology,  with  the  antient  and  mo- 
dern poets,  with  hiftory,  £cc.  He  wrote  upon  almoft  every 
fubject,  and  even  condefeended  to  give  rules  for  the  education 
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of  children.  Quintilian  has  preferred  fome  of  his  maxims  up- 
on this  point.  He  ordered  the  nurfes  to  iing  a  certain  kind  of 
fongs,  and  advifed  them  to  choofe  the  moft  modeft.  He  wifhed, 
that,  if  it  were  podible,  children  might  be  nurfed  by  none  but 
learned  women.  He  would  have  children  be  three  years  under 
the  care  of  their  nurfes;  and  that  the  nurfes  mould  begin  to  in- 
ftruct  them  without  waiting  till  they  were  older  ;  for  he  was  not 
of  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  thought  the  age  of  feven  years  foon 
enough  to  begin.  Some  authors  relate,  that  Chryfippus  ufed  to 
take  hellebore,  in  order  to  increafe  the  ftrength  of"  his  genius. 
He  died  in  the  143d  olympiad  ;  and  had  a  monument  erecled  to 
him  among  thofe  of  the  illuftrious  Athenians.  His  ftatue 
was  to  be  feen  in  the  Ceramicus  •■,  which  was  a  place  near 
Athens,  where  they  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  were  bu- 
ried at  the  expence  of  the  public.  He  accepted  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Athens,  which  neither  Zeno  nor  Cleanthes  had 
done ;  and  is  cenfured  for  it,  but  without  much  reaion,  by 
Plutarch. 

CHRYSOLORAS  (Emanuel),  one  of  thofe  learned  men 
ivho  brought  the  greek  language  and  literature  into  the  Weft, 
was  born  at  Conftantinople,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  about  1355.  He 
■Was  of  confiderable  rank,  and  defcended  from  fo  antient  a  fa- 
mily that  his  anceftors  are  laid  to  have  removed  with  Conftan- 
tine  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  He  was  fent  ambafTador  into 
Europe  by  the  emperor  John  Paloeologus  to  follicit  afliftance 
againft  the  Turks,  and  was  here  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Ri- 
chard II.  In  an  epiftle  which  he  wrote  at  Rome  to  the  empe- 
ror, containing  a  comparifon  of  antient  and  modern  Rome, 
he  fays  that  he  was  two  years  before  at  London  with  his  re- 
tinue. When  he  had  hnifhed  this  embaily  in  fomewhat  more 
than  three  years,  he  returned  to  Conftantinople  ;  but  afterwards, 
whether  through  fear  of  the  Turks,  or  for  the  fake  of  propagat- 
ing the  greek  learning,  left  it  again,  and  came  back  into 
Italy.  This  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  done  about  1391.  He 
taught  greek  at  Florence  three  years,  and  had  Leonard  Aretin 
for  his  fcholar.  From  Florence  he  went  to  Milan,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  emperor,  who  was  come  into  Italy,  and  refided  in 
that  city  ;  and  while  he  was  here,  Galeatius  duke  of  Milan 
prevailed  with  him  to  accept  the  greek  profeflbrihip  in  the  uni- 
\erfity  of  Ticinum,  which  had  lately  been  founded  by  his  fa- 
ther. This  he  held  till  the  death  of  Galeatius,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Venice  on  account  of  the  wars,  which  immediately 
followed.  Between  1406  and  1409  he  went  to  Rome,  upon 
an  invitation  from  Leonard  Aretin,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
fcholar,  but  was  then  fecretary  to  pope  Gregory  XII.  In 
14  13  he  was  fent  into  Germany  by  pope  Martin  V.  ambafTa- 
dor :o  the  emperor  Sigifmund?  along  with  cardinal  Zarabella, 

in 
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In  order  to  fix  upon  a  place  for  holding  a  general  council ;  and 
Chryfoloras  and  the  cardinal  fixed  upon  Conftance.  After- 
wards he  returned  to  his  own  emperor  at  Conftantinople,  by 
whom  he  was  feat  ambaflador  with  others  to  the  council  of 
Conftance  ;  but  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  council  he 
died.  His  death  happened  April  15,  1415.  He  was  buried  at 
Conftance ;  and  a  handfome  monument  was  erected  over  him, 
with  an  infcription  upon  it  by  his  fcholar  Poggius. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (Jo^n),  fo  called  from  his  eloquence,  was 
born  at  Antioch  of  a  noble  family  about  354.  His  father  Se- 
cundus  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion was  left  to  his  mother  Anthufa.  He  was  defigned  at  firil 
for  the  bar,  and  was  fent  to  learn  rhetoric  under  Libanius ; 
but  foon  quitted  all  thoughts  of  this,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the 
chriftian  religion.  He  was  afterwards  baptized  by  Meletius, 
and  ordained  by  that  bifliop  to  be  a  reader  in  the  church  of 
Antioch.  While  he  was  yet  young,  he  formed  a  resolution  of 
entering  upon  a  monaftic  life,  which  in  fpite  of  all  remon- 
ilrances  from  his  mother,  he  purfued.  For,  about  374,  he  be- 
took himfelf  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  he  lived 
four  years  with  an  antient  hermit ;  then  retired  to  a  more  fe- 
cretpart  of  the  defert,  and  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  cave,  in  which 
miferable  fituation  he*  fpent  two  whole  years  more  :  till  at 
length,  worn  out  almoft  by  continual  watchings,  fallings,  and 
other  feverities,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Antioch  to  his  old 
way  of  living. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  in  381,  and  now  began 
to  compofe  and  publifh  many  of  his  pieces  ;  fuch  as  thofe,  "  De 
facerdotio,  de  providentia  adStagyrium  monachum,"  and  forne 
others,  "adverfus  Judrcos,  Gentiles,  &c."  Five  years  after  he  was 
ordained  a  prieft  by  Flavian,  which  office  he  adorned  fo  very 
highly,  and  acquitted  himfelf  in  with  fo  much  reputation,  that 
upon  the  death  of  Ne&arius  biihop  of  Conftantinople,  which 
happened  in  397,  he  was  unanimoufly  pitched  upon  to  fill  that 
fee.  The  emperor  Arcadius  however  was  obliged  to  employ  all 
his  authority,  and  even  to  ufe  fome  ftratagem,  before  he  could 
feduce  Chryfoftom  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  Antioch,  where 
he  was  held  in  fo  much  admiration  and  efteern.  He  fent  in  the 
mean  time  a  mandate  to  Theophilus  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  to 
come  and  confecrate  Chryfoftom  bifliop  of  Conitajitinople ; 
which  was  done  in  398,  notwithstanding  the  fecretand  envious 
attempts  of  Theophilus  to  prevent  it.  But  Chryfoftom  was  no 
fooncr  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Conftantinople,  than  that 
fiery  zeal  and  ardour,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous,  be- 
gan to  be  troublefome ;  being  refolutely  bent  upon  making,  if 
poihble,  a  general  reformation  of  manners.  With  this  difpa- 
iition  he  fell  iirft  upon  the  clergy,  as  the  propereft  order  to  be- 
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gm  with ;  and  next  attacked  the  laity,  but  efpecially  the  cour- 
tiers, whom  he  foon  made  his  enemies.  Nor  was  his  zeal  con- 
fined altogether  within  the  precin£ts  of  Conftantinople ;  it  ex- 
tended to  foreign  parts,  as  appears  from  his  caufing  to  be  de- 
molifhed  fome  temples  and  ftatues  in  Phoenicia. 

In  400  he  went  into  Afia,  at  the  requeft  of  the  clergy  of 
Ephefus  •,  and  fettled  fome  diforders,  which  had  been  occa- 
fioned  in  that  church  by  the  turbulent  and  unquiet  fpirit  of  its 
managers.  But  while  he  was  herea  a  cabal,  it  feems,  was  plot- 
ting againft  him  at  home.  For  Severian  biftiop  of  Gabala,  to 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  committed  the  care  of  his  church  in  his 
abfence,  had  taken  great  pains  to  infmuate  himfelf  into  the  fa- 
vour of  the  nobility  and  people,  at  Chryfoftom's  expence,  and 
to  his  difadvantage.  He  had  even  formed  a  confederacy  againft 
him  with  his  old  adverfary,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria ;  to 
which  confederacy  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  had  made  herfelf  a  par- 
ty, for  the  fake  of  revenging  fome  liberties  which  Chryfoftom 
had  taken  in  reproving  her.  By  her  intrigues  chiefly,  the  em- 
peror was  prevailed  upon  to  call  Theophilus  from  Alexandria, 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  a  trial,  and  have  him  depofed  from  his 
bifhopric.  Theophilus,  who  wanted  nothing  but  an  opportu- 
nity to  ruin  him,  came  immediately  to  Conftantinople,  and 
brought  feveral  egyptian  bifhops  with  him.  Thofe  of  Afiaalfo, 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  depofed  for  the  tumults  they  raifed 
at  Ephefus,  appeared  upon  this  occafion  at  Conftantinople 
againft  him.  Theophilus  now  arrived  ;  but,  inftead  of  taking 
up  his  quarters  with  his  brother  Chryfoftom,  as  was  ufual,  he 
had  apartments  allotted  him  in  the  emprefs's  palace.  Here  he 
called  a  council,  and  appointed  judges ;  but  Chryfoftom  ex- 
cepted againft  the  judges,  and  refufed  to  appear  before  the 
council:  declaring  that  he  was  not  accountable  to  ftrangers  for 
any  fuppofed  mifdemeanour,  but  only  to  the  bifhops  of  his  own 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Theophilus  neverthelefs  held 
a  fynod  of  bifhops,  where  he  fummoned  Chryfoftom  to  appear, 
to  anfwer  to  29  articles  of  accufation,  which  had  there  been 
preferred  againft  him.  But  Chryfoftom  fent  three  bifhops  and 
two  priefts  to  acquaint  Theophilus  and  his  fynod,  that  though, 
he  was  very  ready  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  thofe 
who  fhould  be  regularly  affembled,  and  have  a  legal  right  to 
judge  him,  yet  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  be  judged  by  him  and 
his  fynod :  this  refufal  he  perfifted  in  four  feveral  times,  and 
was  in  confequence  depofed. 

This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  403.  The  news  of 
his  depofition  was  no  fooner  fpread  about  Conftantinople,  than 
all  the  city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  emperor  had  ordered  him  to 
be  banifhed  :  the  people  were  determined  to  detain  him  by  force. 
In  three  days,  however,  to  prevent  any  further  difturbance,  he 
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furrendered  himfelf  to  thofe  who  had  orders  to  fexze  him,  an<! 
was  conducted  by  them  to  a  fmall  town  in  Bithynia,  which  was 
appointed  for  the  refidence  of  his  baniflmient.  His  departure 
made  the  people  more  outrageous  than  ever :  they  prayed  the 
emperor,  that  he  might  be  recalled  ;  they  even  threatened  him : 
and  Eudoxia  was  fo  frightened  with  the  tumult,  that  fhe  herfelf 
follicited  for  it.  He  was  immediately  recalled,  and  now  all  his 
troubles  feemed  to  be  at  an  end  :  but,  alas  !  new  ftorms  were 
riling  again  It  him.  The  emprefs,  about  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  had  erected  a  ftatue  near  the  church ;  and  the  people,  to 
do  honour  to  her,  had  celebrated  the  public  games  before  it. 
This  Chryfoftom  thought  indecent ;  and  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  far 
from  being  extinguilhed  by  his  late  misfortunes,  urged  him  to 
preach  againft-  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.  His  difcourfe 
provoked  the  emprefs,  who  ftill  retained  her  old  enmity  to  him  ; 
and  made  her  refolve  once  more  to  have  him  depofed.  from  his 
biihopric.  Some  fay,  that  the  faint  irritated  her  highnefs  not 
a  little,  as  foon  as  he  was  apprized  of  her  machinations  againft 
him,  by  beginning  one  of  his  fermons  with  thefe  remarkable 
words  :  "  Behold  the  furious  Herodias,  infilling  to  have  the 
head  of  John  Baptift  in  a  charger  !"  Be  this  as  it  will,  a  fynod 
of  bifhops  was  immediately  affembled,  who  made  very  fhort 
work  of  depofing  hirnj  fince,  as  they  alleged,  he  ftood  already 
depofed  by  virtue  of  the  former  fentence  given  againft  him  ; 
which,  they  faid,  had  never  been  reverfed,  nor  himfelf  re-efta- 
blifhed  in  his  fee,  in  that  legal  and  orderly  manner  which  the 
canons  required.  In  confequence  of  that  judgment,  therefore,  the 
emperor  forbade  him  to  enter  the  church  any  more,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  baniihed.  His  followers  and  adherents  were  nowinfult- 
ed  and  perfecuted  by  the  lbldiery,  and  ftigmatized  particularly  by 
the  nick-name  of  Johannites.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  ftrong  party 
among  the  people,  who  loved  and  admired  him  to  the  laft  degree, 
and  would  now  have  even  armed  themfelves  in  his  defence  :  but 
he  chofe  rather  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  banifhment, 
than  be  the  unhappy  caufe  of  a  civil  war  to  his  country;  and 
therefore  furrendered  himfelf  a  fecond  time  to  thofe  who  were 
to  have  the  care  of  him.  He  fet  out  in  June  404,  under  a  guard 
of  foldiers,  to  Nicca  *,  where  he  did  not  make  any  long  ftay,  but 
purfued  his  journey  to  Cucufus,  the  deftined  place  of  his  ba- 
nilhment>  at  which  he  arrived  in  September.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  very  day  Chryfoftom  left  Conftantinople,  the  great 
church  was  fet  on  fire  and  burnt,  together  with  the  palace, 
which  almoft  adjoined  to  it,  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  fame 
year  there  fell  hail-ltones  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  that  did  con- 
fiderable  damage  to  the  tovvn  :  which  calamity  was  alfo  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  emprefs  Eudoxia.  All  thefe  accidents  were 
confidered  by  the  partifans  of  Chryfoftom,  as  fo  many  judge- 
2  ments 
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ments  from  heaven  upon  the  place,  as  if  the  high  majefty  of 
heaven  was  concerned,  upon  every  Uight  and  frivolous  occaiion, 
to  interpofe  itfelf  in  our  petty  fquabbles  here  below. 

Cucufus  was  a  city  of  Armenia,  whofe  fituation  was  remark- 
ably barren,  unpleafant,  wild,  and  inhofpitable  :  fo  that  Chry- 
foitom  was  obliged  to  change  his  place  of  refidence  frequently, 
on  account  of  the  incurfions  which  were  made  by  the  barbarous 
nations  around  him.  He  did  not  however  neglect  his  epifcopal 
functions  ;  but  fent  forth  pricits  and  monks  to  preach  the  gofpel 
to  the  Goths  and  Perlians,  and  to  take  care  of  the  churches  of 
Armenia  and  Phoenicia.  His  enemies,  not  yet  fatiated  with  re- 
venge, did  not  fuffer  him  to  remain  long  even  in  this  fituation, 
wretched  as  it  was  :  and  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  have  him 
fent  to  Pityus,  a  moit  defert  region  of  Pontus,  which  is  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine  fea.  But  the  fatigue  of  travelling, 
and  the  hard  ufage  he  met  with  from  the  foldiers,  who  were 
conducting  him  thither,  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His 
death  happened  in  417.  Afterwards  the  weftern  and  eaftern 
churches  were  divided  about  him  :  the  former  holding  him  in 
great  veneration,  while  the  latter  confidered  him  as  a  bifhop  ex- 
communicated. But  the  death  of  Arcadius  happening  about 
five  months  after,  the  eaitern  churches  grew  ibrtened  by  de- 
grees j  and  it  is  certain  that,  about  30  years  after,  his  bones 
were  removed  to  Conftantinople,  and  depofited  in  the  temple  of 
the  holy  apoftks,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  imaginable. 
The  works  of  this  father  are  very  voluminous,  and  have  been 
collected  in  feveral  editions :  the  belt  of  which  is  that  publifhed. 
at  Pari:.,  under  the  care  and  inflection  of  Bernard  AJontfaucon, 
a  benedictine  monk,  in  1718. 

CHUBB  (Thomas),  was  born  at  Eaft-Harnham,  a  fmall 
village  near  Salifbury,  Sept.  29,  1679.  ^'s  fatner)  a  maltfter, 
dying  when  he  was  young,  and  the  widow  having  three  more 
children  to  maintain  by  her  labour,  he  received  no  other  educa- 
tion than  being  inftructed  to  read  and  write  an  ordinary  hand. 
At  15  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  in  Salifbury  ;  and,  when 
his  term  was  expired,  continued  for  a  time  to  ferve  his  mafter 
as  a  journeyman.  But  glove-making  being  prejudicial  to  his 
eyes,  which  it  feems  were  always  weak,  he  was  admitted  by  a 
tallow-chandler,  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  as  a  companion  and 
fiiarer  with  him  in  his  own  bufinefs  ;  and  thus  in  his  younger 
days,  obtained  an  honeft  livelihood  by  his  labour.  Mean  while, 
being  a  man  of  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  fond  of  reading, 
lie  employed  all  his  intervals  of  leifurc  to  acquire  fuch  know- 
ledge as  could  be  acquired  from  englifh  books  •,  for  to  latin, 
greek,  or  any  of  the  learned  languages,  he   always  remained  a 
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flranger.  Hence  he  became  tolerably  verfed  in  mathematics^ 
geography,  and  many  other  branches  of  fcience. 

But  divinity  above  all  was  his  favourite  jftudy  ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  a  little  fociety  was  formed  at  Salifbury,  under  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  Chubb,  for  the  fake  of  debating  upon 
religious  fubjects.  Here  the  fcriptures  are  reported  to  have 
been  read  under  the  guidance  of  fome  commentator  ;  and  every 
man  delivered  his  fentiments  upon  all  points  freely,  and  with- 
out referve.  About  this  time  the  controverfy  upon  the  Trinity 
was  carried  on  very  warmly  between  Clarke  and  Waterland  ; 
and  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  this  theological  afiembly, 
Chubb,  at  the  requeft  of  the  members,  drew  up  and  arranged 
his  fentiments  about  it,  in  a  kind  of  differtation :  which,  after 
it  had  undergone  fome  correction,  appeared  to  the  world,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  fupremacy  of  the  Father  aiTerted,  &c.  A 
literary  production  from  one  of  a  mean  and  illiberal  education 
will  always  create  wonder,  and  more  efpecially  when  it  is  ac- 
companied with  any  degree  of  fuccefs.  This  piece  of  Chubb's 
fhewed  great  talents  in  reafoning,  as  well  as  great  perfpicuity 
and  correctnefs  in  writing ;  fo  that  he  began  to  be  confidered, 
and  indeed  very  defervedly,  as  one  much  above  the  ordinary 
fize  of  men.  Hence  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Gay,  was  led 
to  afk  him,  if  he  had  "  feenar  converfed  with  Mr.  Chubb,  who 
is  a  wonderful  phenomenon  of  Wiltfhire  ?"  and  fays,  in  relation 
to  a  quarto  volume  of  tracts,  which  were  printed  afterwards,  that 
he  had  K  read  through  his  whole  volume  with  admiration  of  the 
writer,  though  not  always  with  approbation  of  his  doctrine." 

Chubb  had  no  fooner  commenced  author,  than  his  name  was 
fpread  far  and  wide  ;  and  his  fuccefs  in  this  new  capacity  pro- 
cured him  fomething  more  folid  than  fame.  It  introduced  him 
to  the  perfonal  knowledge  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  eminence 
and  letters  •,  by  whofe  generoGty  3nd  kindnefs  he  was,  as  it  is 
prefumed,  originally  enabled  to  live,  in  fome  fort,  independent 
of  labour.  The  late  fir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  ufed,  at  his  hours  of  retirement,  to 
refrefh  himfelf  from  the  fatigues  of  bufmefs  with  his  converfa- 
tion.  Chubb  was  indeed  pretty  generally  careffed  ;  for  nobody 
fufpected  as  vet,  to  what  prodigious  lengths  he  would  fuffer  his 
reafoning  faculty  to  carry  him.  He  did  not  continue  many 
years  with  fir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  though  it  is  faid  he  was  tempted 
to  it  by  the  offer  of  a  genteel  allowance  ;  but,  fond  of  contem- 
plation, retired  to  his  friend  at  Salifbury,  where  he  fpent  his 
days  in  reading  and  writing.  We  are  told,  however,  that 
though  he  lived  quite  free  from  labour,  yet  he  always  took  a 
pleafure  in  affirting  at  the  trade  ;  which,  by  the  death  of  his 
partner,  had  devolved  on  a  nephew,  and  was  to  the  laft  period 
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cf  his  life  a  coadjutor  in  it.     He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  fmgle 
man,  at  Salifbury,  in  his  6Sth  year. 

He  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  poflhumous  works,  which 
he  calls  "  A  farewell  to  his  readers,"  from  which  we  may  fair- 
ly form  this  judgment  of  his  opinions:  "  that  he  had  little  or 
no  belief  of  revelation  ;  that  indeed  he  plainly  rejects  the  jewim 
revelation,  and  confequently  the  chriftian,  which  is  founded 
upon  if,  that  he  difclaims  a  future  judgement,  and  is  very  un- 
certain as  to  any  future  ftate  of  exlttence ;  that  a  particular 
providence  is  not  dedueible  from  the  phenomena  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  that  prayer  cannot  be  proved  a  duty  ;  &c.  &c." 
As  licentious  however  as  he  may  feem  to  have  been  in  his  way 
of  thinking,  he  never  was  cenfured  as  licentious  in  his  actions  ; 
nothing  irregular  or  immoral,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  ever 
appearing  in  his  life  and  converfation. 

CHUDLEIGH  (Lady  M^ry),  a  very  philofophic  and  poetic 
lady,  was  born  in  1656,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lee 
of  Winfloder  in  Devonlhire,  efq.  She  was  married  to  fir 
George  Chudleigh,  bart.  by  whom  fhe  had  feveral  children ; 
among  the  reft  Eliza-Maria,  who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
caufed  her  mother  to  pour  out  her  grief  in  a  poem  intituled, 
**  A  Dialogue  between  Lucinda  and  Marifla."  She  wrote  ano- 
ther poem  called,  "  The  Ladies  Defence,"  occafioned  by  an 
angry  fermon  preached  againft  the  fair  fex.  Thefe,  with  many 
ethers,  were  collected  into  a  volume,  and  printed  a  third  time 
in  1722.  She  publifhed  alfo  a  volume  of  eflays  upon  various 
fubjects  in  verfe  and  profe  in  1710,  which  have  been  much  ad- 
mired for  a  delicacy  of  ftyle.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  her 
royal  highnefs  the  princefs  Sophia,  electrefs  and  duchefs  dow- 
ager of  Brunfwick  ;  on  which  occafion  that  princefs,  then  in 
her  80th  year,  honoured  her  with  a  very  polite  epiftle. 

This  lady  is  faid  to  have  written  other  things,  as  tragedies, 
operas,  mafques,  &c.  which,  though  not  printed,  are  preferved 
in  her  family.  She  died  in  1710,  in  her  55th  year.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  underftanding,  and  made  the 
latter  fubfervient  to  the  former.  She  had  an  education  in 
which  literature  feemed  but  little  regarded,  being  taught  no 
ither  than  her  native  language ;  but  her  fondnefs  for  books, 
rreat  application,  and  uncommon  abilities,  enabled  her  to  figure 
imong  the  literati  of  her  time.  But  though  fhe  was  perfectly 
n  love  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  yet  fire  dedicated  fome  part 
)f  her  time  to  the  feverer  ftudies  of  philofophy.  This  appears 
|'rom  her  excellent  effavs  upon  knowledge,  pride,  humility,  life, 
jleath,  fear,  grief,  riches,  felf-love,  jultice,  anger,  calumny, 
jriendlhip,  love,  avarice,  folitude,  (in  which  to  fay  nothing  of 
|ier  manner  of  writing,  which  is  pure  and  elegant)  (he  difcovers 
n  uncommon  degree  of  piety  and  knowledge,  and  a  noble  con- 
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tempt  of  thofe  vanities  which  the   generality  of  both  fexes  fo> 
much  regard,  and  fo  eagerly  purfue. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  Winston),  a  diflinguifhed  englifh  gentle- 
man, fon  of  John  Churchill,  efq.  of  Minthorn  in  Dorfetihire, 
by  Sarah,  daughter  and  coheirefsof  fir  Henry  Winfton  of  Stan- 
difton  in  Gloucefterfliire,  was  defcended  from  a  very  antient 
family,  and  born  at  Wooton  Glanville  in  Dorfetihire,  as  fome 
fay,  but  according  to  Wood  at  London,  in  1620.  He  was  fent 
to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  when  he  was  fcarce  16  years  of 
age,  where  he  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  his  ftudies ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  civil  commotions  which  arofe  foon  after, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  univeruty  before  he  had  taken  a  degree. 
He  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king,  for  which  he  fuffered  fe- 
verely  in  his  fortunes  ;  and  having  married  a  daughter  of  fir 
John  Drake  of  Aihe  in  Devonfhire,  was  forced  to  feek  refuge 
in  that  gentleman's  houfe,  where  many  of  his  children  were 
born.  At  the  reftoration  he  returned  to  his  feat  at  Minthorn 
in  Dorfetihire,  and  was  elected  a  burgefs  for  Weymouth  in  the 
parliament  which  met  in  May  8,  1661.  In  1663,  Charles  II. 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  •,  and  foon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was,  for  his  known  love 
of  letters  and  converfation  with  learned  men,  elected  a  member 
of  it.  In  1664,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners 
of  the  court  of  claims  in  Ireland ;  and,  upon  his  return  from 
thence,  conftituted  one  of  the  clerks  comptrollers  of  the  green 
cloth.  Notwithstanding  his  engagements  in  public  offices,  he 
found  time  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  political  eflay  upon  the  hiftory 
of  England,  which  was  publiihed  in  folio,  1675  •,  it  is  dedicated 
to  Charles  II ;  and  in  the  dedication  the  author  takes  notice, 
that  having  ferved  his  majefty's  father  as  long  as  he  could  with 
his  fword,  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  thofe  leifure  hours,  which, 
were  forced  upon  him  by  his  misfortunes,  in  defending  that 
prince's  caufe,  and  indeed  the  caufe  of  monarchy  itfelf,  with. 
his  pen  :  and  he  frankly  owns,  that  he  confidered  his  work  as. 
the  funeral  oration  of  that  deceafed  government,  or  rather,  as 
his  title  fpeaks  it,  the  apotheoles  of  departed  kings.  We  are 
told  by  Wood,  that  there  were  fome  paflages  in  this  work  about 
the  king's  power  of  raifing  money  without  parliament,  which 
gave  fuch  offence  to  the  members  then  fitting,  that  the  author 
had  them  cancelled  and  the  book  reprinted.  Wood  has  cen- 
fured  alfo  this  work  very  feverely.  "  In  the  faid  book,"  fays 
he,  "  which  is  very  thin  and  trite,  are  the  arms  of  all  the  kings 
of  England,  which  made  it  fell  among  novices,  rather  than 
from  the  matter  therein."  Nicholfon  fpeaks  alfo  very  flightly. 
of  this  performance,  and  reprefents  it  as  "  only  giving  the  rea- 
der a  diverting  view  of  the  arms  and  exploits  of  our  kings  down 
to  the  reiloratiou  in  ;66o.5> 
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Aftef  the  difiblution  of  the  parliament  in  167S,  he  was  dif- 
mhTed  from  the  poft  of  clerk  of  the  green  cloth,  much  againft 
his  matter's  will,  who  reftored  hjm  again,  and  continued  him 
in  it  during  the  reft  of  his  reign.  He  remained  in  his  office, 
and  enjoyed  the  fame,  if  not  a  greater,  degree  of  favour  from 
court,  during  the  fhort  reign  of  James  II ;  and  having  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  eldeft  fon  raifed  to  the  peerage,  he 
departed  this  life,  March  26,  1688.  B^fides  three  fons  and  as 
many  daughters,  who  died  in  their  infancy,  fil  Winfton  had 
feveral  fons  and  daughters,  who  lived  to  grow  up.  The  eldeft 
of  his  fons  was  John  Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, of  whom  we  fhall  fptak  largely  in  the  next  article. 
Arabella,  the  eldeft  of  his  children,  born  in  March  1648,  was 
maid  of  honour  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and  miftrefs  to  the 
duke,  afterwards  James  II.  by  whom  fhe  had  two  fons  and 
two  daughters.  The  eldeft,  James  Fitz-James,  was  created  by 
his  father  duke  of  Berwick  :  he  was  alfo  knight  of  the  garter 
and  of  the  golden  fleece,  marfhal  of  France,  and  grandee  of 
Spain  of  the  firft  clafs.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  greateft 
officers  in  his  time ;  and  being  generaliffimo  of  the  armies  of 
France,  fell  by  a  cannon  fhot  at  the  fiege  of  Phillipfburg  in 
1734.  Henry  Fitz-James,  grand  prior  of  France,  lieutenant- 
general  and  admiral  of  the  french  gallies,  was  born  in  1673, 
and  died  in  1702.  Henrietta,  born  in  1670,  married  fir  Henry 
Waldgrave  of  Cheuton,  and  died  1730.  The  youngeft  daugh- 
ter was  a  nun  :  but  afterwards  married  colonel  Godfrey,  by 
whom  fhe  had  two  daughters. 

CHURCHILL  (John),  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  prince  of 
the  holy  roman  empire,  was  eldeft  fon  of  fir  Winfton  Chur- 
chill, and  born  at  Afhe  in  Devonihire  on  Midfummer-day  in 
1650.  A  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  inftrucled  him  in 
the  firft  principles  of  literature  ;  but  his  father,  having  other 
views  than  what  a  learned  education  afforded,  carried  him  early 
to  court,  where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James  duke  of 
York,  when  he  was  no  more  than  12  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
pair  of  colours  given  him  in  the  guards,  during  the  firft  dutch 
war,  about  1666  ;  and  afterwards  obtained  leave  to  go  over  to 
Tangier,  then  in  our  hands,  and  befieged  by  the  Moors,  where 
he  refided  for  fome  time,  and  cultivated  attentivelv  the  fcience 
of  arms.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  attended  conftantlv 
at  court,  and  was  greatly  reipected  by  both  the  king  and  the 
duke.  In  1672,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  commanding  a  body 
of  englifh  auxiliaries  in  the  fervice  of  France,  Churchill  at- 
tended him,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  capn.in  of  grenadiers 
in  his  grace's  own  regiment.  He  had  a  fhare  in  all  the  actions 
of  that  famous  campaign  againft  the  Dutch  ;  and  at  the  fiege 
©f  Nimeguen,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  much,  that  he  was  par- 
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ticularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrated  marmal  Tareroie, 
who  bellowed  on  him  the  name  of  the  handfome  englifhman* 
He  (hone  out  alfo  with  fo  much  eclat  at  the  reduction  of 
Maeftricht,  that  the  french  king  thanked  him  for  his  behaviour  at 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  allured  him  that  he  would  acquaint  his 
fovereign  with  it,  which  he  did  ;  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
on  his  return  to  England,  told  the  king  his  father  how  much  he 
had  been  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  captain  Churchill. 

The  laurels  he  brought  from  France  were  fure  to  gain  him 
preferment  at  home :  accordingly  the  king  made  him  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  the  duke  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber, and  foon  after  mailer  of  the  robes.  The  feeond 
dutch  war  being  over,  colonel  Churchill  was  again  obliged  to 
pafs  his  days  at  court,  where  he  behaved  with  great  prudence 
and  circumfpe£lion  in  the  troublefome  times  that  enfued.  In 
1679,  when  the  duke  of  York  was  conftrained  to  retire  from 
England  into  the  low-countries,  colonel  Churchill  attended  him; 
as  he  did  through  all  his  peregrinations,  till  he  was  fuffered  to 
refide  again  in  London.  While  he  waited  upon  the  duke  in 
Scotland,  he  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  given  him  •,  and  think- 
ing it  now  time  to  take  a  confort,  he  made  his  addrefles  to 
Sarah  Jennings,  who  waited  on  the  lady  Anne,  afterwards 
queen  of  Great-Britain.  This  young  lady,  then  about  21  years 
of  age,  and  univerfally  admired  both  for  her  perfon  and  wit, 
he  married  in  168 1,  and  thereby  ftrengthened  the  intereft  he 
had  already  at  court.  In  1682  the  duke  of  York  returned  ta 
London  •,  and,  having  obtained  leave  to  quit  Scotland,  refolved 
to  fetch  his  family  from  thence  by  fea.  For  this  purpofe  he 
embarked  in  May,  but  unluckily  ran  upon  the  Lemon  Oar,  a 
dangerous  fand,  that  lies  about  16  leagues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  where  his  fhip  was  loft,  with  fome  men  of  quality, 
and  upwards  of  l  20  perfons  on  board  her.  He  was  particu- 
larly careful  of  colonel  Churchill's  fafety,  and  took  him  into  the 
boat  in  which  himfelf  efcaped.  T  he  firft  ufe  made  by  his 
royal  highnefs  of  his  intereft,  after  he  returned  to  court,  was  to 
-obtain  a  title  for  his  favourite;  who,  by  letters  patent,  bearing 
date  Dec.  1,  1682,  was  created  baron  of  Eymouth  in  Scotland, 
and  alfo  appointed  colonel  of  the  3d  troop  of  guards.  He 
was  continued  in  all  his  polls  upon  the  coming  of  James  II.  to 
the  crown,  whofent  him  alfo  his  ambafTador  to  France  to  notify 
his  accellion.  On  his  return,  he  affifted  at  the  coronation  in 
April  1685  ;  and  May  following  was  created  a  peer  of  England, 
by  the  title  of  baron  Churchill  of  Sandridge  in  the  county  of 
Hertford. 

In  June,  being  then  lieutenant-general  of  his  majeftys 
forces,  he  was  ordered  into  the  weft  to  fupprefs  Monmouth's 
rebellion  ;  which  he  did  in  a  month's  time,  with  an  ineonfidera- 
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ble  body  of  horfe,  and  took  the  duke  himfelf  prifoner.     He 
was  extremely  well  received  by  the  king  at  his  return  from  this 
victory  ;  but  foon  difcerned,  as  it  is  faid,  the  bad  effects  it  pro- 
duced, by  confirming  the  king  in  an  opinion  that,  by  virtue   of 
a  {landing  army,  the  religion  and  government  of  England  might 
eafily  be  changed.     How  far  lord  Churchill  concurred  with  or 
oppofed  the   king,  while  he  was  forming  this  project,  is  hardly 
known.  He  dees  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  mean  com- 
pliances, or  to  have  had  any  concern  in  advifing  or  executing  the 
violent  proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign :  on  the  contrary,  bifhop 
liurnet   tells  us,  that   "  he   very   prudently  declined  meddling 
much  in  bufmefs,  fpoke  little  except  when  his  advice  was  afked, 
and   then  always  recommended  moderate  meafures-"     it  is  faid 
he  declared  very  early  to   lord  Galway,  that  if  his  mafter  at- 
tempted to   overturn  the  eftablifhed  religion,  he  would  leave 
him  •,  and  that  he  figned  the  memorial  tranfmitted  to  the  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to  refcue 
this  nation  from   popery  and  flavery.      Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain  that  he  remained  with  the  king,  and  was  entrufted  by 
him,  after  the  prince  of  Orange  was  landed  in   1688.     He   at- 
tended king  James  when  he  marched  with  his  forces  to  oppofe 
the  prince,  and  had  the  command  of  5000  men  ;  yet  the  earl  of 
Feverfham,  fufpedting    his    inclinations,   advifed   the  king    to 
feize  him.     The  king's  affection  to  him  was  fo  great,  that  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  it  j  and  this  left  him  at  li- 
berty to   go  over  to  the   prince,  which  accordingly  he  did,  but 
without  betraying  any  poft   or  carrying  off  any  troops.     Who- 
ever confiders  the  great  obligations  lord  Churchill  lay  under  to 
king  James,  muft  naturally  conclude,  that  he  could  not  take  the 
refolution  of  leaving   him,  and  withdrawing  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  with  infinite  concern  and  regret ;  and  that  this 
was  really  the  cafe,  appears  from  a  letter,  which  he  left  for  the 
king,  to  fhew  the  reafons  of  his  conduct,  and  to  exprefs  his 
grief  for  the  ftep  he  was  obliged  to  take. 

Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  confequence  of  his 
lordfhip's  folicitation,  that  prince  George  of  Denmark  took 
the  fame  ftep,  as  his  confort  the  princefs  Anne  did  alfo  foon 
after,  by  the  advice  of  lady  Churchill  He  was  entrufted  in 
that  critical  conjuncture  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  firft  to  re- 
affemble  his  troop  of  guards  at  London,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
duce fome  lately  raifed  regiments,  and  to  new  model  the  army, 
for  which  purpofe  he  was  invefted  with  the  rank  and  title  of 
lieutenant-general.  The  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  being 
declared  king  and  queen  of  Lnghnd,  r  eb.  6,  1689,  lord 
Churchill  was  on  the  14th  fworn  of  their  privy  council,  and 
one  q[  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king  ■>  and  on 
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the  pth  of  April  following  raifed   to  the   dignity  of  earl  of 
Marlborough  in  the  county  of  Wilts.     He  affifted  at  the  co- 
ronation of  their  majeures,  and  was  foon  after  made  commander 
in  chief  of  the  engliih  forces  fent  over  to  Holland.     He  pre- 
fided  at  the  battle  of  Walcourt,  April  15,  1689,  and  gave  fuch 
extraordinary  proofs  of  his  {kill,  that  prince  Waldeck,  fpeaking 
in  his  commendation  to  king  William,  declared,  that  "  he  faw 
more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  than  fome  generals  in  many 
years."     It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  king  William   commanded 
this    year    in    Ireland,    which    was  the    reafon   of    the   earl 
of  Marlborough's   being  at   the     head  of    the  engliih    troops 
in   Holland ;    where   he   laid    the    foundation   of    that    fame 
among  foreigners,  which  he  afterwards  extended  all  over  Eu- 
rope.    He  next  did  great  fervices  for  king  William  in  Ireland, 
By  reducing  Cork  and  fome  other  places  of  much  importance  j 
in  all  which  he  fhewed  fuch  uncommon  abilities,  that,   on  his 
firft  appearance  at  court  after   his  return,  the  king  was  pleafed 
to  fay,  that  "  he  knew  no   man  fo  fit  for  a  general,  who  had 
feen  fo  few  campaigns."     All   thefe  fervices  notwithstanding 
did  not  hinder  his  being  difgraced  in   a  very  fudden  manner : 
for,  being  in  waiting  at  court  as  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
having  introduced  to  his  majefty  lord    George  Hamilton,  he 
was  foon  followed  to  his  own  houle  by  the  fame  lord,  with  this 
fhort  and  furprifing  mefiage,  "  That  the  king  had  no  farther  oc- 
cafion  for  his  fervices  •,"  the  more   furprifing,  as  his  majefty 
juft  before  had  not  difcovered  the  leaft  coldnefs  or  difpleafure 
towards  him.     The  caufe  of  this  difgrace  is  not  even  at  pre- 
fent  known  •,  but  only  fufpe&ed  to  have  proceeded  from  his  too 
clofe  attachment  to  the  intereft  of  the  princefs  Anne.     This 
ftrange  and  unexpected    blow    was  followed    by    one  much 
ftranger,  for  foon  after  he  was  committed   to  the  Tower  for 
high  treafon ;  but  was  releafed,  and  acquitted,  upon  the  whole 
being  difcovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  effects  of  a  vile 
confpiracy  againfl  him. 

After  queen  Mary's  death,  when  the  interefts  of  the  two 
courts  were  brought  to  a  better  agreement,  king  William 
thought  fit  to  recall  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  his  privy 
council;  and  in  June  1698,  appointed  him  governor  to  the 
duke  of  Glouceffcer,  with  this  extraordinary  compliment,  "  My 
lord,  make  him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all 
I  wifh  to  fee  him."  He  continued  in  favour  to  the  king's 
death,  as  appears  from  his  having  been  three  times  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  juftices  during  his  abfence ;  namely,  July  16, 
j  698  ;  May  31,  1699  ;  and  June  27,  1700.  As  foon  as  it  was 
difcerned,  that  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  would  become 
the  occafion  of  another  general  war,  the  king  fent  a  body  of 
troops  over  to  Holland,  and  made  lord  Marlborough  com- 
mander 
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mander  in  chief  of  them.  He  appointed  him  alio  nmbafTador 
extraordinary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  their  high  mighti- 
neffes.  Upon  which  he  went  immediately  to  Holland.  The 
king  following,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  forces,  dined  with 
him  at  his  quarters  in  Sept.  1700  j  and  this  was  one  of  the  laft 
favours  he  received  from  king  William,  who  died  the  8th  of 
March  following,  unlefs  we  reckon  his  recommendation  of  him 
to  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  a  little  before  his  death,  as  the 
fitted  perfon  to  be  trufted  with  the  command  of  the  army,  which 
was  to  protect  the  liberty  of  Europe.  About  a  week  after,  he 
was  elecled  knight  of  the  molt  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and 
foon  declared  captain -general  of  all  her  majefty's  forces  in 
England  and  abroad  ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  fent 
over  to  the  Hague  with  the  fame  character  that  he  had  the 
year  before.  His  ftay  in  Holland  was  very  fhort ;  only  juft  long 
enough  to  give  the  ftates  general  the  necefTary  aflurances  of 
his  miftrefs's  fincere  intention  to  purfue  the  plan  that  had  for- 
merly been  fettled.  The  ftates  concurred  with  him  in  all  that 
he  propofed,  and  made  him  captain-general  of  all  their  forces, 
appointing  him  100,000  florins  per  annum. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  queen's  council  al- 
ready divided ;  fome  being  for  carrying  on  the  war  as  auxi- 
liaries only,  others  for  declaring  againft  France  and  Spain  im- 
mediately, and  fo  becoming  principals  at  once.  The  earl  of 
Marlborough  joined  with  the  latter ;  and  thefe  carrying  their 
point,  war  was  declared  May  4,  1702,  and  approved  afterwards 
by  parliament,  though  the  Dutch  at  that  time  had  not  declared. 
The  earl  took  the  command  June  20  ;  and  difcerning  that  the 
ftates  were  made  uneafy  by  the  places  which  the  enemy  held 
on  their  frontiers,  he  began  with  attacking  and  reducing  them. 
Accordingly,  in  this  lingle  campaign,  he  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  caftles  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts,  the  towns  of  Venlo, 
Ruremond,  and  Stevenfwaert,  together  with  the  city  and  citadel 
of  Liege ;  which  laft  was  taken  fword  in  hand.  Thefe  ad- 
vantages were  confiderable,  and  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the 
ftates  ;  but  they  had  like  to  have  been  of  a  very  fhort  date  :  for, 
the  army  feparating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  Nov.  3,  the 
earl  was  taken  the  next  day  in  his  pafTage  by  water,  by  a  fmall 
party  of  30  men  from  the  garrifon  at  Gueldres  ;  but  it  being 
towards  night,  and  the  earl  infiftmg  upon  an  old  pafs  given  to 
his  brother,  and  now  out  of  date,  was  fullered  to  proceed,  and 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  when  they  were  in  the  utmolt  conflerna- 
tion  at  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him.  The  winter  ap- 
proaching, he  embarked  for  England,  and  arrived  in  London 
Nov.  28.  The  queen  had  been  complimented  fome  time  before 
by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  on  the  foe^efs  of  her  arms  in 
Flanders;  in  confequence  of  which,  there  had  been  a  public 
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thankftriving  Nov.  4,  when  her  majefty  went  in  great  {late  to 
St.  Paul's.  Soon  after  a  committee  of  the  ho'ufe  of  commons 
waited  upon  him  with  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  ;  and  Dec  2, 
her  majefty  declared  her  intention  in  council  of  creating  him  a 
duke  :  which  fhe  foon  did,  by  the  title  of  marquis  of  Elandford, 
and  duke  of  Marlborough.  She  likewife  added  a  penfion  of 
5000I.  per  ann.  out  of  the  poft-ofEce,  during  her  own  life,  and 
fent  a  rneffage  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  fignifying  her  defire 
that  it  might  attend  the  honour  fhe  had  lately  conferred ;  but 
with  this  the  houfe  would  not  comply,  contenting  themfelves, 
in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  with  applauding  her  manner  of 
rewarding  public  fervice,*  but  declaring  their  inability  to  make 
fuch  a  precedent  for  alienating  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland,  when,  Feb.  8, 
1703,  his  only  fon  the  marquis  of  Blandford  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  age  of  18.  This  very  afflicting  accident  did  not 
however  long  retard  him  ;  but  he  pafled  over  to  Holland,  and 
arrived  at  the  Hague  March  6.  The  nature  of  our  work  will 
not  fuffer  us  to  relate  all  the  military  acts  in  which  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  engaged  :  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that,  nu- 
merous as  they  were,  they  were  all  fuccefsful.  The  French 
had  a  great  army  this  year  in  Flanders,  in  the  low-countries,, 
and  in  that  part  of  Germany  which  the  elector  of  Cologn 
had  put  into  their  hands ;  and  prodigious  preparations  were 
made  under  the  moft  experienced  commanders  :  but  the  vigi- 
lance and  activity  of  the  duke  baffled  them  all.  When  the 
campaign  was  over,  his  grace  went  to  Dufleldorp  to  meet  the 
late  emperor,  then  ftvled  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  who  made 
Jiim  a  prefent  of  a  rich  fword  from  his  fide,  with  very  high 
compliments  ;  and  then  returning  to  the  Hague,  after  a  very 
(hort  ftay,  came  over  to  England.  He  arrived  Oct.  13,  1703  5 
and  foon  after  king  Charles,  whom  he  had  accompanied  to  the 
Hague,  came  likewife  over  to  England,  and  arrived  at  Spithead 
the  day  after  chriftmas-day  :  upon  which  the  dukes  of  Somerfet 
and  Marlborough  were  immediately  fent  down  to  receive  and 
conduct  him  to  Windfor.  In  January  the  ftates  defired  leave 
of  the  queen  for  the  duke  to  come  to  the  Hague;  which  being 
granted,  he  embarked  on  the  15th,  and  pafled  over  to  Rotter- 
dam. He  went  immediately  to  the  Hague,  where  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  penfionary  his  fenfe  of  the  necefiity  there  was 
of  attempting  fomeching  the  next  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the 
emperor  ;  whofe  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs, 
having  the  Bavarians  on  one  fide,  and  the  Hungarian  malcon- 
tents on  the  other,  making  incurfions  to  the  very  gates  cf 
Vienna  while  his  whole  force  fcarce  enabled  him  to  maintain 
a  defenfive  war.  This  fcheme  being  approved  of,  and  the  plan 
of  it  ad  luffed,  the  duke  returned  to  England  Feb.  14. 

When 
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When  meafures  were  properly  fertled  at  home,  April  8,  1704, 
he  embarked  for  Holland  ;  where,  fraying  about   a  month  to 
adjuft  the  neceffary  fteps,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  heart 
of  Germany;  and  after  a  conference  held  with  prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy  and  Lewis  of  Baden,  he  arrived  before  the  ftrong  en- 
trenchments of  the  enemy  at  Schellenburg,  very  unexpectedly, 
on  June  21  •,  whom,  after  an  obftinate   and  bloody  difpute,  he 
entirely  routed.    It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  emperor  wrote 
the  duke   a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  acknowledging  his  great 
fervices,  and  offering  him  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
which  he  modeftly  declined,  till   the  queen  afterwards  com- 
manded him  to  accept  of  it.     He  profecuted  this  fuccefs,  and 
the  battle  of  Hochftet  was  fought  by  him  and  prince  Eugene, 
on  Auguft  2  •,  when  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  the  greatefl 
part  of  them  killed  and  taken,   and  their  commander   marfhal 
Tallard  made  a  prifoner.     After  this  glorious  action,  by  which 
the   empire  was  faved,    and  the  whole  electorate  of  Bavaria 
conquered,  the  duke   continued  his   purfuit  till  he  forced  the 
French  to  repafs  the  Rhine.     Then  prince  Lewis  of  Baden  laid 
liege  to  Landau,  while  the  duke  and  prince  Eugene  covered  it; 
but  it  was  not  taken  before  the  12th  of  November.     He  made 
a  touralfo  to  Berlin  ;  and  by  a  fhort  negotiation,  fufpended  the 
difputes  between  the  king  of  Pruffia  and  the  Dutch,  by  which 
he  gained  the  good- will  of  both  parties.     When  the  campaign 
was  over,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and,  Dec.  14,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land.    He   brought  over  with  him   marfhall  Tallard,  and   26 
other  officers  of  diftinclion,   121    ftandards,  and   179  colours, 
which  by  her  majefly's  order  were  put  up  in  Weflminfter-hall. 
He  was  received  by  the  queen  with  the  higheft  marks  of  efleem, 
and  had  the  folemn  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.     Be- 
fides  this,  the  commons  addreffed  her  majefty  to   perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  victory,  which  fhe  did,  by  granting  Wood- 
flock,  with  the  hundred  of  Wotton,  to  him  and  his  heirs   for 
ever.     This  was  confirmed   by   an   act  of  parliament,    which 
paffed  on  the   14th  of  March  following,  with  this  remarkable 
claufe,  that  they  fhould  be  held  by  tendering  to  the  queen,  her 
heirs  and  fucceffors,  on  Augull  2,  every  year  for  ever,  at  the 
caftle  of  Windfor,  a  ftandard  with  three  fleurs  de  lys  painted 
thereon.     Jan.  6,  the  duke  was  feafted  by  the  city  ;  and  Feb.  8, 
the  commons  addreffed  the  queen,  to  teftify  their  thanks  for  the 
wife  treaty  which  the  duke  had  concluded  with  the  court  of 
Berlin,  by  which  a  large  bodv  of  Pruffian   troops  were   fent  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  next  year,  1705,  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  March, 
with  a  defign  to  execute  fome  great  fchemes,  which  he  had  been 
projecting  in  the  winter.  The  campaign  was  attended  with 
fome  fucceffes,  which  would  have  made  a  confiderable  figure 
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in  a  campaign  under  any  other  general,  but  are  fcarcely  worth 
mentioning  where  the  duke  of  Marlborough  commanded.  He 
could  not  carry  into  execution  his  main  project,  on  account  of 
the  impediments  he  met  with  from  the  allies,  and  in  this  reSpect 
was  greatly  disappointed.  The  feafcn  for  action  being  over, 
he  made  a  tour  to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hanover. 
At  the  firft  of  thefe,  he  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
new  emperor  Joieph,  who  prefented  him  with  the  principality 
of  Mindelheim :  "at  the  Second,  he  renewed  the  contract  for  the 
PruSfian  forces :  and  at  the  third,  he  reftored  a  perfect  har- 
mony, and  adjufted  every  thing  to  the  elector's  Satisfaction. 
After  this,  he  returned  to  *the  Hague,  and  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  year,  embarked  for,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England.  Jan.  7, 
the  houfe  of  commons  came  to  a  refolution,  to  thank  his  grace 
of  Marlborough,  as  well  for  his  prudent  negotiations,  as  for  his 
great  fervices  :  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  very  foon  appeared 
that  there  was  a  ftrong  party  formed  agaiuft  the  war,  and 
iteps  were  taken  to  cenfure  and  difgrace  the  conduct  of  the 
duke. 

All  things  being  concerted  for  rendering  the  next  year's  cam- 
paign more  fuccefsful  chan  the  former,  the  duke,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April  1706,  embarked  for  Holland.  This  year  the 
famous  battle  of  Ramilies  was  fought,  and  won  upon  May  12, 
being  Whitfunday.  The  duke  was  twice  here  in  the  utmoft 
danger,  once  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  and  a  fecond  time  by  a 
cannon-fhot,  which  took  off  the  head  of  c#lonel  Bingfield,  as 
he  was  holding  the  ftirrup  for  him  to  remount.  The  ad- 
vantages gained  by  this  victory,  were  fo  far  improved  by  the 
vigilance  and  wifdom  of  the  duke,  that  Louvain,  Bruflels,  Mech- 
lin, and  even  Ghent  and  Bruges,  Submitted  to  king  Charles 
without  a  Stroke  ;  and  Oudenard  Surrendered  upon  the  firft 
Summons.  The  city  of  Antwerp  followed  this  example;  and 
thus,  in  the  Short  Space  of  a  fortnight,  the  duke  reduced  all 
Brabant,  and  the  marquifate  of  the  holy  empire,  to  the  obe- 
dience of  king  Charles.  He  afterwards  took  the  towns  of 
Oftend,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  t-  eth.  The  forces  of  the 
allies  after  this  glorious  campaign  being  about-  to  feparate,  his 
grace  went  to  the  Hague  Oct.  16,  where  the  propofals,  which 
France  had  made  for  a  peace,  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  ministers  of  the  allies,  after  which  he  embarked 
for  England,  Nov.  1$. 

He  arrived  at  London,  Nov.  18,  1706;  and  though  at  this 
time  there  was  a  party  formed  againft  him  at  court,  yet  the 
great  Services  he  had  done  the  nation,  and  the  perfonal  eSteem 
the  queen  always  had  for  him,  procured  him  an  univerfal  good 
reception.     '1  he  houfe  of  commons,  in  their  addrefs  to  the 
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queen,  fpoke  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  in  general,  and  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fhare  in  particular,  in  the  ftrongeft 
Jerms  poflible  ;  and  the  day  after  unanimoufly  voted  him  their 
thanks,  as  did  the  lords.  They  went  Mill  farther;  for,  Dec.  17, 
they  addreiTed  the  queen  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  fettle 
the  duke's  honours  upon  the  male  and  female  iflue  of  his 
daughters.  This  was  granted ;  and  Blenheim-houfe,  with  the 
manor  of  Woodftock,  was,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  duchefs, 
upon  whom  they  were  fettled  in  jointure,  entailed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  honours.  Two  days  after  this,  the  ftandards 
and  colours  taken  at  Ramilies  being  carried  in  ftate  through 
the  city,  in  order  to  be  hung  up  in  Guildhall,  the  duke  was 
invited  to  dine  with  the  lord-mayor,  which  he  did.  The  laft 
day  of  the  year  was  appointed  for  a  general  thankfgiving,  and 
her  majefty  went  in  itate  to  St.  Paul's ;  in  which  there  was 
this  Angularity  obferved,  that  it  was  the  fecond  thankfgiving 
within  the  year.  Jan.  17,  the  houfe  of  commons  prefented  an 
addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  fignified,  that  as  her  ma- 
jefty had  built  the  houfe  of  Blenheim  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fervices,  and  as  the  houfe 
of  lords  had  ordered  a  bill  for  continuing  his  honours,  fo 
they  were  defirous  to  make  fome  provision  for  the  more  ho- 
nourable fupport  of  his  dignity.  In  copfequence  of  this,  and 
of  the  queen's  anfwer,  the  penfion  of  5000I.  per  ann.  from  the 
port-office  was  fettled  in  the  manner  the  queen  had  formerly 
dellred  of  another  houfe  of  commons,  which  happened  not  to 
be  in  quite  fo  good  a  temper. 

Thefe  points  adjufted,  the  duke  made  hafte  to  return  to  his 
charge,  it  being  thought  efpecially  necenary  he  fhould  acquaint 
the  foreign  minifters  at  the  Hague,  that  the  queen  of  Great- 
Britain  would  hearken  to  no  propofals  for  a  peace,  but  what 
would  firmly  fecure  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
campaign  of  the  year  1707  proved  the  molt  barren  one  he  ever 
made,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  allies,  who  began  to  flag  in  fupporting  the  common  caufe. 
Nor  did  things  go  on  more  to  his  mind  at  home  ;  for  upon 
his  return  to  England,  after  the  campaign  was  over,  he  found 
that  the  fire,  which  he  fufpected  the  year  before,  had  broke 
out  in  his  abfence  ;  that  the  queen  had  a  female  favourite, 
who  was  in  a  fair  way  of  fuppianting  the  duchefs ;  and  that 
fhe  Iiitened  to  the  infmuations  of  a  ftatefman  who  was  no 
friend  to  him.  He  is  faid  to  have  borne  all  this  with  firmnefs 
and  patience,  though  he  eafily  law  whither  it  tended ;  and 
went  to  Holland  as  ufual,  early  in  the  fpring  of  1708,  ar- 
riving at  the  Hague  March  19.  The  enfuing  campaign  was 
carried  on  by  the  duke,  in  conjunction  with  prince  Eugene,  with 
fuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  the  french  king  thought  fit,  in 
the  beginning  of  1709,0)  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace. 

The 
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The  houfe  of  commons  this  year  gave  an  uncommon  teflimony 
of  their  refpecl  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  for,  befides  ad- 
dreffing  the  queen,  they,  January  22,  1709,  unanimoufly  voted 
him  thanks,  and  ordered  them  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  abroad 
by  the  fpeaker.  He  returned  to  England  Feb.  25,  and  on  his 
firft  appearance  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  received  the  thanks  of 
that  auguft  affembly.  His  flay  was  fo  very  fhovt,  that  we  need 
not  dwcil  upon  what  paffed  in  the  winter.  It  is  fufhcient  to 
fay,  that  they  who  feared  the  dangerous  effecls  of  thofe  artful 
propofals  France  had  been  making  for  the  conclufion  of  a 
general  peace,  were  alfo  0/  opinion,  that  nobody  was  fo  capable 
of  fet  ting  their  danger  in  a  true  light  in  Holland  as  his  grace 
of  Marlborough.  This  induced  the  queen  to  fend  him  thither, 
at  the  end  of  March,  with  the  character  of  her  plenipotentiary, 
■which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enemy's  difappointment, 
fry  defeating  all  their  projects. 

Marfhal  Villars  commanded  the  french  army  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1709  j  and  Lewis,  XIV.  exprefled  no  fmall  hopes  of 
him,  in  faying  a  little  before  the  opening  of  it,  that  "  Villars 
was  never  beat."  However  the  fiege  of  Tournay,  and  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet,  convinced  the  monarch,  that  Villars  was 
not  invincible.  Upon  the  news  of  the  glorious  victory,  gained 
.Aug.  1,  1705,  the  citry  of  London  renewed  their  congratulatory 
addreffes  to  the  queen  ;  and  her  majefty  in  council,  OcT  3, 
■ordered  a  proclamation  for  a  general  thankfgiving.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough  came  to  St.  James's  Nov.  10,  and  foon  after 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  :  and  the  queen,  as  if  de- 
firous  of  any  occafion  to  (hew  her  kindnefs  to  him,  appointed 
him  lord  lieutenant  and  cuftos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford. But  amidft  thefe  honours,  preferments,  and  favours,  he 
was  really  chagrined  to  the  laft  degree.  He  perceived,  that  the 
french  intrigues  began  to  prevail  both  in  England  and  Holland  : 
the  affair  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  fer- 
ment j  and  the  queen  was  not  only  eftranged  from  the  duchefs 
of  Marlborough,  but  had  taken  fuch  a  diilike  to  her,  that  (he 
feldom  appeared  at  court. 

In  the  beginning  of  171c,  the  French  fet  on  foot  a  new  ne- 
gotiation for  a  peace,  which  was  commonly  called  the  treaty  of 
Gertruydenburg.  The  dates  upon  this  having  (hewn  an  in- 
clination to  enter  into  conferences  with  the  french  plenipo- 
tentiaries, the  houfe  of  commons  immediately  framed  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  queen,  that  fhe  would  be  pleafed  to  fend  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  over  to  the  Hague.  She  did  fo  j  and  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  February  he  went  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  met  with  prince  Eugene,  and  foon  after  fet  out  with  him 
for  the  army,  which  was  aflembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tournay.  This  campaign  was  very  fuccefsful,  many  towns 
feeing   taken  and  fortrefles  reduced  :  notwithstanding  which, 
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when  the  duke  came  over  to  England,  as  he  did  abcirt  the 
middle  of  December,  he  found  his  intereft  declining,  and  hi* 
fervices  fet  at  nought.  The  negotiations  for  peace  were  car- 
ried on  during  a  great  part  of  the  fummer,  but  ended  at  laft 
in  nothing.  In  the  midft  of  the  fummer,  the  queen  began, 
the  great  change  in  her  miniftry,  by  removing  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  from  being  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and,  on  Aug.  8,  the 
lord  treafurer  Godolphin  was  like  wife  removed.  Upon  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  addrefles 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fuccefs :  an  attempt  indeed  wa9 
made  to  procure  him  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  but  it 
was  eagerly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  His  grace  was 
kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  feemed  defirous  to  have  him 
live  upon  good  terms  with  her  new  miniftry  ;  but  this  was 
thought  impracticable,  and  it  was  every  day  expected  that  he 
would  lay  down  his  commiffion.  He  did  not  do  this ;  but  he 
Carried  the  golden  key,  the  enfign  of  the  duchefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough's office,  January  19,  17  1 1,  to  the  queen,  and  refigned  all 
her  employments  with  great  duty  and  fubmiffion.  With  the 
fame  firmnefs  and  compofure  he  confulted  the  neceffary  mea- 
fures  for  the  next  campaign,  with  thofe  whom  he  knew  to  be 
no  friends  of  his  ;  and  treated  all  parties  with  candor  and  re- 
fpect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  duke  felt  fome  inward  dif- 
quiet,  though  he  fhewed  no  outward  concern,  at  lealt  for  him- 
felf  :  but  when  the  earl  of  Galway  was  very  indecently  treated  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  could  not  help  fav- 
ing,  "  it  was  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  generals,  who  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  of  their  underftandings,  and  had  loft  their 
limbs  in  their  fervice,  fhould  be  examined  like  offenders  about 
insignificant  things." 

An  exterior  civility,  in  court  language  ftylcd  a  good  under- 
ftanding,  being  eftabliihed  between  the  duke  and  the  new  mini- 
ftry, the  duke  went  over  to  the  Hague,  to  prepare  for  the  next 
campaign,  which  at  the  fame  time  he  knew  would  be  his 
laft.  He  exerted  himfelf  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  was 
attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  ufual.  There  was  in  this 
campaign  a  continued  trial  of  ikill  between  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  marfhall  Villars  ;  and  as  great  a  general  as  the 
latter  was,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  fubmit  to  the  former. 
He  embarked  for  England  when  the  campaign  was  over,  and 
came  to  London  Nov.  8.  He  fhewed  fome  caution  in  his 
manner  of  coming;  for  happening  to  land  the  very  night  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  inauguration,  when  great  rejoicings  were  in- 
tended by  the  populace,  he  continued  very  prudently  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  next  day  waited  on  the  queen  at  Hampton- court, 
who  received  him  graciouily.  He  was  vifitcd  by  the  minifters, 
and  vifited  them  ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  council,  becaufe  a  ne- 
gotiation of  peace  was  then  on  the  carpet,  upon  a  bafis  which 
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he  did  by  no  means  approve.  He  acquainted  her  majefty  m 
the  audience  he  had  at  his  arrival,  that  as  he  could  not  concur 
in  the  meafures  of  thofe  who  directed  her  councils,  fo  he 
would  not  diftracT:  them  by  a  fruitlefs  opposition.  Yet  finding 
himfelf  attacked  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  loaded  with  the  im- 
putation of  having  protracted  the  war,  he  vindicated  his  con- 
duel:  and  character  with  great  dignity  and  fpirit ;  and  in  a 
moil  pathetic  fpeech  appealed  to  the  queen  his  miftrefs,  who 
was  there  incognito,  for  the  falfehood  of  that  imputation ; 
declaring,  that  he  was  as  much  for  peace  as  any  man,  provided 
it  was  fuch  a  peace  as  might  be  expected  from  a  war  under- 
taken on  fuch  juft  motives^  and  carried  on  with  uninterrupted 
fuccefs.  This  had  a  great  effe£l  on  that  auguft  afTembly,  and 
perhaps  made  fome  impreflion  on  the  queen ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  gave  fuch  an  edge  to  the  refentment  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  then  in  power,  that  they  refolved  at  all  adventures  to  re- 
move him.  Thofe  who  were  thus  refolved  to  diveft  him  of 
his  commiffion,  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  to  engage 
the  queen  to  take  it  from  him.  This  neceffity  arofe  chiefly  from 
prince  Eugene's  being  expected  to  come  over  with  a  com- 
miffion from  the  emperor ;  and  to  give  fome  kind  of  colour  to 
it,  an  enquiry  was  promoted  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  fix 
a  very  high  imputation  upon  the  duke,  as  if  he  had  put  very 
large  funis  of  public  money  into  his  own  pocket.  When  a 
queftion  to  this  purpofe  had  been  carried,  the  queen,  by  a 
letter,  conceived  in  very  obfeure  terms,  acquainted  him  with 
her  having  no  farther  occafion  for  his  fervice,  and  difmifled  him 
from  all  his  employments. 

He  was  from  this  time  expofed  to  a  moft  painful  perfecution. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  the  clamours  of  the 
populace,  and  by  thofe  licentious  fcribblers,  who  are  always 
ready  to  efpoufe  the  quarrels  of  a  miniftry,  and  to  infult 
without  mercy  whoever  they  know  may  be  infulted  with  im- 
punity :  on  the  other  hand,  a  profecution  was  commenced 
again  ft  him  by  the  attorney-general,  for  applying  public  money 
to  his  private  life  ;  and  the  workmen  employed  in  building 
Blenheim-houfe,  though  fet  at  work  by  the  crown,  were  en- 
couraged to  fue  him  for  the  money  that  was  due  to  them.  All 
his  actions  were  alfo  fhamefully  mifreprefented.  Thefe  unea- 
finefles,  joined  to  his  grief  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  induced  him  to  gratify  his  enemies,  by  going  into  a  volun- 
tary exile.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  at  Dover,  November  14, 
171 2  ;  and  landing  at  Oftend,  went  to  Antwerp,  and  fo  to  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  being  every  where  received  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  high  rank  and  merit.  The  duchefs  alfo  attended  her  lord 
in  all  his  journies,  and  particularly  in  his  vifit  to  the  principa- 
lity of  Mindelheim,  which  was  givea  him  by  the  emperor,  and 
9       -  exchanged 
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exchanged  for  another  at  the  peace,  which  was  made. while  the 
duke  was  abroad.  The  conclufion  of  that  peace  was  fo  far  from 
restoring  harmony  among  the  feveral  parties  of  Great- Britain, 
that  it  widened  their  differences  exceedingly :  infomuch  that 
the  chiefs,  defpairing  of  fafety  in  the  way  they  were  in,  are  faid 
to  have  fecretly  invited  the  duke  back  to  England.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  took  a  refolution  of  returning, 
a  little  before  the  queen's  death ;  and  landing  at  Dover,  came 
to  London,  Aug.  4,  1714-  He  was  received  with  all  demon- 
strations of  joy,  by  thofe  who,  upon  the  demife  of  the  queen, 
which  had  happened  upon  the  1  It,  were  entrufted  with  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  George  I.  was  particularly 
diftinguifhed  by  a£ts  of  royal  favour  :  for  he  was  again  declared 
captain-general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  his  majefty's  land 
forces,  colonel  of  the  firft  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  mailer 
of  the  ordnance. 

His  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in  concerting  thofe  meafures  by 
which  the  rebellion  in  17 15  was  crufhed  ;  and  his  advice  on  this 
occafion  was  the  laft  effort  he  made  in  refpect  to  pubHc  affairs: 
for  his  infirmities  increafmg  with  his  years,  he  retired  from 
bulinefs,  and  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  time,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  at  one  or  other  of  his  country-houfes.  His 
death  happened  June  i&,  1722,  in  his  73d  year,  at  Windfor- 
lodge  ;  and  his  corpfe,  on  Aug.  9,  was  interred  with  the  high- 
eft  folemnity  in  Weftmiufter-abbey.  Befides  the  marquis  of 
Blandford,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  had  four 
daughters,  which  married  into  the  beft  families  of  the  kingdom. 

CHUHCH1LL  (Charles),  an  englifh  poet  and  celebrated 
fatyrilt,  was  fon  of  the  rev.  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  lec- 
turer of  St.  John's,  Weftminfter;  and  born  in  1 731.  He  was 
educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  where  his  capacity  was  deemed 
greater  than  his  application  ;  fo  that  he  had  the  character  of 
one  of  thofe  who  could  do  fomething  if  he  would.  It  is  eafy 
to  conceive,  that  a  Itrong  imagination  and  violent  fpirits,  fuch 
as  he  poffeffed,  could  not  tamely  pace  on  in  the  trammels  of 
a  fchool-education.  When  fent  to  Oxford,  he  was  refufed  ad- 
mittance, for  want  of  fkill  in  the  learned  languages  :  it  is  faid, 
that  he  could  have  paffed  the  examination  if  he  would,  but 
that  he  fo  defpifed  the  trilling  queftions  put  to  him,  as  even 
to  ridicule  the  gentleman  who  examined  him.  Upon  returning 
from  Oxford,  he  applied  again  to  his  itudies  at  Weftminfter  ; 
and  there,  at  the  age  of  17,  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  lady, 
whom  he  married.  At  the  ufual  age  of  going  into  orders,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  though  he  had  taken 
no  degree,  nor  ftudied  in  either  univerfity ;  and  the  firft  em- 
ployment he  had,  was  a  curacy  in  Wales  of  30I.  a  year.  In 
order  to  eke  out  his  fcanty  finances,  he  entered  into  a  branch 
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of  trade  •,  whieh  was  no  other  than  keeping  a  cider  cellar,  anci 
dealing  in  this  liquor  through  that  part  of  the  country  :  but 
this  did  not  anfwer,  and  a  fort  of  rural  bankruptcy  was  the 
confequence  of  his  attempt. 

Upon  leaving  Wales,  he  came  to  London,  and  his  father 
dying  foon  after,  he  ftept  into  the  church  where  he  had  offi- 
ciated. To  improve  his  income,  he  alfo  undertook  to  teach 
young  ladies  to  read  and  write  ;  and  was  employed  for  this: 
purpofe  in  a  boarding-fchool,  where  he  behaved  with  the  mod 
exact  decorum.  His  revenue,  however,  not  fufficing  for  his 
ftyle  of  living,  feveral  debts  were  contracted  ;  and  a  gaol  feemed 
ready  to  complete  his  misfortunes.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  father  of 
the  poet  of  that  name,  and  who  was  fecond  mafter  of  Weftmin-* 
iter  fchool,  relieved  him  from  this  diftrefs,  by  paying  his  debts* 
or  at  leaft  fatisfying  his  creditors  •,  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  fon, 
foon  after  publiihing  his  much-applauded  poem,  intituled,  the 
Actor,  Churchill  followed  his  example,  and  undertook  the 
Rofciad.  It  firft  came  out  without  the  name  of  the  author  5 
but  the  juftnefs  of  its  remarks,  and  particularly  the  feverity  of 
the  fatire,  greatly  excited  the  public  curiofity.  Though  he 
never  difowned  this  piece,  but  even  openly  gloried  in  it ;  yet  the 
public  feemed  unwilling  to  give  him  credit  for  it,  and  afcribed 
it  to  a  combination  of  wits,  fuch  as  Lloyd,  Colman,  Thornton, 
&c.  He  fet  his  name  however  to  the  fecond  edition.  His  next 
performance  was,  an  Apology  to  the  Critical  Reviewers :  a 
performance  much  applauded  alfo,  and  equally  fatirical  with  the 
former. 

But  what  fame  he  got  by  thefe  productions,  which  was  in- 
deed very  great  and  deferved,  he  loft  by  his  morals ;  and* 
while  his  writings  amufed  the  town,  his  actions  difgufted  it* 
Not  intoxicated  merely,  but  downright  drunk  with  fuccefs,  he 
now  quitted  his  wife  ;  and  refigning  his  gown,  with  all  clerical 
functions,  commenced  a  man  of  the  town,  and  indulged  in  all 
the  gaieties  and  even  vices  of  it.  His  next  poem  was  intituled, 
Night:  and  after  that  he  publifhed  the  Ghoft.  Dr.  John  fon, 
the  author  of  the  Rambler,  had,  it  feems,  fpoken  lightly  of 
Churchill's  productions :  in  this  poem  he  has  defcribed  Johnfon 
under  the  character  of  Pompofo,  and  the  defcription  is  allowed  to 
have  merit.  The  poems,  Night  and  the  Ghoft,  had  not  the 
rapid  fale  expected  by  the  author  ;  but  the  Prophecy  of  Famine, 
which  fucceeded,  produced  him  again  in  all  his  luuVe.  It  had 
all  the  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  party,  to  recommend 
it ;  and  Mr.  "Wilkes  faid,  before  its  publication,  "  that  he  was 
fure  it  muft  take,  becaufe  it  was  at  once  perfonal,  poetical, 
and  political."  He  afterwards  publilhed  his  Epiftle  to  Hogarth, 
Gotham,  Independence,  the  Times,  &c  in  all  which  there  are 
things  great  and  ftiining  :  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  feem  writ- 
ten 
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ten  by  a  man  who  defired  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  public  curiofity 
in  his  favour,  and  whofe  principal  aim  herein  was  at  the  pockets 
of  his  readers. 

In  October  1764  he  went  over  to  Boulogne,  on  a  vifit  to 
Mr.  Wilkes;  and  was  there  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  carried 
him  off  the  5  th  of  November.  After  his  death,  his  poems  were 
collected  and  printed  together,  in  two  vols.  8vo  ;  and  being,  as 
above  obferved,  very  perfonal  and  political,  will,  when  the  ful- 
nefs  of  time  fhall  come,  admit  of  a  commentary  replete  with 
anecdotes. 

CHURCHYARD  (Thomas),  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  but  at 
what  period  is  not  certainly  known.  He  wrote  a  book  in  verfe  of 
the  Worthies  of  Wales,  which  at  that  time  was  greatly  efteemed. 
Mr.  Cambden,  in  his  Remains,  has  preferved  a  copy  of  his  epi- 
taph, written  by  himfelf,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  very 
poor,  as  poets  fometimes  are.     The  epitaph  was  as  follows  : 

Come,  Alecto,  lend  me  thy  torch, 
To  find  a  church-yard  in  a  church-porch  ; 
Poverty  and  poetry  his  tomb  doth  enclofe, 
Wherefore,  good  neighbours,  be  merry  in  profe. 

It  is  conjectured  that  he  died  about  the  nth  year  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1570. 

CIACCONIUS  (Petrus),  a  very  learned  critic  of  Spain, 
was  born  at  Toledo  in  1525,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1581.  He 
was  employed  with  others,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  correcting 
the  calendar.  We  have  learned  notes  of  his  upon  Arnobius, 
Tertullian,  Caflian,  Pompeius,  Julius,  Csefar,  Pliny,  Terence, 
&c.  He  was  the  author  likewife  of  fome  feparate  little  trea- 
tifes,  one  particularly  de  Triclinio  Romano  •,  which,  with  thofe 
of  Fulvius  Urfinus  and  Mercurialis  upon  the  fame  fubjecT:,  has 
been  publifhed  at  Amfterdam,  1664,  in  i2mo,  with  figures  to 
illuftrate  the  defcriptions. 

CIACONIUS,  or  Chacon  (Alphonsus)  of  Baeca  in  Anda- 
lufia,  died  at  Rome  in  1599,  at  the  age  of  59,  with  the  title 
of  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  wrote:  1.  Vitae  &  gefta  ro- 
manorum  pontificum  &  cardinalium,  reprinted  at  Rome  1676, 
4  vols.  fol.  with  a  continuation.  2.  Hiftoria  utriufque  belli  Da- 
cici.  In  one  part  of  this  work  Ciaconius  does  his  utmoft  to 
prove  that  the  foul  of  Trajan  was  delivered  from  hell  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Gregory.  3.  Bibliotheca  fcriptorum  ad  ann.  158?, 
publifhed  by  Camufat  at  Paris  1731,  and  at  Amfterdam  1743, 
fol.  4.  An  explication  of  Trajan's  pillar,  in  latin,  1576.  fol. 
with  plates. 

CIAMPINI  (John  Justin),  born  at  Rome  in  1633.  He 
quitted  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law  for  the  practice  of  the  apo- 
ftolical  chancery.      This  however  did  not  prevent  him  from 
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applying  to  the  fciences  and  polite  literature.  It  was  by  his 
care  and  activity  that  the  academy  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  was 
inftituted  at  Rome  in  1671.  In  1677  he  eftablifhed,  under  the 
aufpices  of  the  famous  Chriftina,  an  academy  of  mathematics  and 
natural  hiftory,  which,  by  the  name  of  its  patron  and  the  merit 
of  its  members,  foon  became  known  throughout  Europe.  This 
literary  man  died  in  1698,  aged  65.  His  writings  are  :  1.  Con- 
jecture de  perpetuo  azymorum  ufu  in  ecclefia  latina,  4to.  1 68 8. 
2.  Vetera  monumenta,  in  quibus  prsecipua  mufiva  opera,  facra- 
rum  profanarumque  sedium  ftructura,  diifertationibus  iconibuf- 
que  illuftrantur  1690,  1699,  2  vols.  fol.  It  is  upon  the  origia 
of  the  mod  curious  remains  of  the  buildings  of  antient  Rome, 
with  explanations  and  plates  of  thofe  monuments.  3.  De 
facris  sedificiis  a  Conftantino  Magno  conftruclis,  fol.  1693.  4* 
An  examination  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Popes  '  faid  to  be  written 
by  Anaftafius  the  librarian.     5.  Several  other  diflertations. 

CIBBER  (Colley),  poet  laureat  to  George  II.  comedian, 
and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  London,  November  6,  1671. 
His  father,  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  was  a  native  of  Holftein,  who 
came  into  England  before  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  to  fol- 
low his  profeffion,  which  was  that  of  a  ftatuary.  The  bafTo- 
relievo  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  great  column,  or  monument,  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  two  figures  of  the  lunatics,  the  raving 
and  melancholy,  over  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  hofpital,  are  no 
bad  proofs  of  his  (kill  as  an  artift.  His  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Colley,  efq;  of  an  antient  family  of  Glaifton 
in  Rutland  ;  and  it  was  her  brother,  Edward  Colley,  efq;  who 
gave  Cibber  his  chriftian  name.  In  1682  he  was  fent  to  the 
free-fchocl  of  Grantham  in  Lincolnfhire ;  and  fuch  learning, 
he  tells  us,  as  that  fchool  could  give  him,  is  the  molt  he  ever 
pretended  to,  neither  utterly  forgetting,  nor  much  improving  it 
afterwards  by  ftudy.  In  1687  he  was  taken  from  Grantham 
to  i'land  at  the  election  of  children  into  Winchefter  college, 
upon  the  ftrength  and  credit  of  being  defcended  by  his  mother's 
fide  from  "William  of  Wykeham  the  founder  •,  but  not  fucceed- 
ing  here,  he  prevailed  with  his  father  to  haften  him  to  the  uni- 
versity. Mean  while  the  revolution  of  1688  happened,  which 
gave  a  turn  to  Cibber's  fortune  ;  for  inftead  of  going  to  an  uni- 
verfity,  and  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  church,  for  which  his 
father  had  defigned  him,  he  was  driven  to  take  up  arms  in  favour 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  This  he  did  under  the  earl  of  Devon- 
fhire  at  Nottingham,  who  was  there  in  his  road  to  Chatfworth 
in  Derbyfhire  ;  where  his  father  was  then  employed,  with  other 
artifts  of  all  kinds,  in  raifing  that  feat  from  a  gothic  to  a  gre<« 
cian  magnificence. 

Soon  after  this,  Cibber  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  for  which 

lie  had  conceived  a  very  early  inclination  ;  but  he  did  not  meet 
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with  much  encouragement  at  firft.,  being  full  three  quarters  of 
a  year  before  he  was  taken  into  a  falary  of  10s.  per  week; 
which,  with  the  affiftance  of  food  and  raiment  at  his  father's 
houfe,  he  then  thought,  he  fays,  a  mod  plentiful  acceffion,  and 
himfelf  the  happieft  of  mortals.  The  firft  part,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared with  any  glimpfe  of  fuccefs,  was  the  chaplain  in  the  Or- 
phan, which  he  performed  very  well.  Goodman,  an  old  celebrated 
actor,  upon  feeing  him  in  this  part,  affirmed  with  an  oath,  that 
he  would  one  day  make  a  good  actor :  and  this  commendation 
from  fo  perfect  a  judge,  filled  his  bofom,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf, 
with  fuch  tranfports,  that  he  queflions  whether  Alexander 
himfelf,  or  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  felt  greater  at  the  head  of 
their  victorious  armies.  The  next  part  he  fhone  in  was  that 
of  Lord  Touchwood,  in  Congreve's  Double  Dealer,  acted  before 
queen  Mary,  which  he  got  perfect  in  one  day  upon  the  illnefs 
of  Kynafton,  who  was  to  have  acted  it.  To  this  he  was  re- 
commended bv  the  author,  and  performed  it  fo  well,  that  Con- 
greve  made  him  the  compliment  of  faying,  he  had  not  only 
anfwered,  but  exceeded  his  expectations ;  and  he  faid  more  of 
him  to  his  mafters,  the  patentees,  upon  which  his  falary  was 
raifed  from  1 5s.  a  week,  as  it  then  flood,  to  20s.  The  part  of 
Fondlewife,  in  the  Old  Batchelor,  was  the  next  in  which  he 
diflinguifhed  himfelf. 

All  this  applaufe,  neverthelefs,  which  Cibber  gained  by  act- 
ing, did  not  advance  him  in  the  manner  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pect ;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  leave  nothing  unattempted, 
he  refolved  to  fhew  himfelf  in  fome  new  line  of  diflinction. 
With  this  view  he  wrote  his  firft  play,  called  Love's  laft  Shift ; 
which  was  acted  Jan.  1695,  and  in  which  he  performed  the  part 
of  Sir  Novelty  Fafhion  himfelf.  This  comedy  met  with  the  fuc- 
cefs it  deferved ;  and  the  character  of  the  fop  was  fo  well  exe- 
cuted, that  from  thence  Cibber  was  never  thought  to  have  his 
equal  in  parts  of  the  fame  caft.  From  this  time  he  began  to 
write  plays ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  fays  he,  "  that  my  mufe  and 
jny  fpoufe  (for  he  was  married  it  feems)  were  equally  prolific  ; 
that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child,  but  in  the  fame 
year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think  we  had 
a  dozen  of  each  fort  between  us ;  of  both  which  kinds  fome 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  number  of  each  were 
alive  when  I  quitted  the  theatre." 

The  Carelefs  Hufband  is  reckoned  his  beft  play ;  and  acted 
in  1704,  with  great  and  deferved  fuccefs.  Cibber  himfelf  fays, 
that  whatever  favourable  reception  this  comedy  met  with  from 
the  public,  it  would  be  unjuft  in  him  not  to  place  a  large  (hare 
of  it  to  the  account  of  Mrs.  Oldfield.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
this  a&refs  gave  great  fpirit  to  it  in  the  character  of  Lady  Betty 
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Mcdifh ;  yet  not  more  than  the  author  himfelf  in  the  part  of 
Lord  Foppington,  wherein  he  was  inimitable. 

But  of  all  his  plays,  none  was  of  more  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  himfelf,  than  his  comedy  called  the  Nonjuror  5 
which  was  acted  in  17 17,  and  dedicated  to  the  king:  the  hint 
of  it  being  taken  from  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere.  It  was  consi- 
dered as  a  party  piece,  and,  as  he  forefaw,  he  had  never  after 
fair  play  given  to  any  thing  he  wrote.  He  was  the  conftant  butt 
of  Mifi  in  his  Weekly  Journal,  and  of  all  the  jacobite  faction. 
Another  ill  confequence,  for  we  fuppofe  it  will  be  reckoned 
fuch,  which  attended  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  was,  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  mifunderftanding  between  Pope  and  Cibber  ; 
which,  growing  in  procefs  of  time  from  bad  to  worfe,  raifed 
the  latter  to  be  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad  :  this  Cibber  himfelf  tells 
us  in  his  letter  to  Pope,  printed  in  1742.  However,  if  the 
Nonjuror  brought  upcn  its  author  fome  imaginary  evils,  it  is 
certain  that  it  procured  him  fome  very  real  goods ;  for  when 
he  prefented  it  to  George  I.  the  king  ordered  him  200I.  and  the 
merit  of  it,  as  he  himfelf  confeffes,  made  him  poet  laureat  in 
1730. 

The  fame  year  he  quitted  the  ftage,  though  he  occafionally 
appeared  on  it  afterwards  :  in  particular,  when  "  Papal  Ty- 
ranny in  the  reign  of  king  John,"  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  was 
acted iin  1744,  he  performed  the  part  of  Pandolph  the  pope's 
legate  with  great  fpirit  and  vigour,  though  he  was  at  that  time 
above  70  years  of  age.  He  did  not  die  till  Dec.  1 757 •  His 
plays,  fuch  of  them  as  he  thought  worth  preferving,  he  collected 
and  publifbed  in  2  vols.  4to.  Though  Pope  has  made  him 
the  prince  of  dunces,  yet  we,  who  have  no  particular  enmity  to 
him,  and  confequently  are  not  prejudiced,  lhall  readily  allow 
him  tc  have  been  a  man  of  parts  :  but  then  he  was  light  and 
vain,  and  feemingly  never  fo  happy  as  when  among  the  great, 
and  making  fport  for  people  who  had  more  money  indeed,  but 
for  the  moil  part  lefs  wit  than  himfelf.  Yet  we  do  not  find, 
that  there  was  any  thing  particularly  bad  01  exceptionable  in. 
his  character  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  but  juftice  to  his  memory 
to  fay,  when  we  confider  the  entertainment  he  has  given  the 
public,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  an  actor,  that  the  world  is. 
the  better  for  his  having  lived  He  did  not  fucceed  in  writing 
tragedy,  any  more  than  he  did  in  acting  it  :  nor  in  his  lyric 
capacity,  his  odes  not  partaking  of  that  genius  and  fpirit  which 
he  has  fhewn  in  his  comedies. 

CIBBER  (Theophilus),  fon  of  the  above,  was  born  in  J  703  ; 
and,  about  1716,  fent  to  Winchefter  fchool :  where  he  received 
all  the  education  he  had  to  boaft,  and  very  foon  after  his  re- 
turn from  thence  he  came  on  the  ftage.     Inclination   and  ge-» 
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riius  probably  induced  him  to  make  this  profeflion  his  choice ; 
and  the  power  his  father  poffeffed  as  a  manager  of  the  theatre- 
royal,  together  with  the  eftimation  in  which  he  flood  as  an 
actor,  enabled  rhis  his  fori  to  purfue  it  with  cortfiderable  ad- 
vantages, which  are  not  always  fo  favourably  attendant  upon 
the  firft  attempts  of  a  young  performer.  In  this  profeflion, 
however,  he  quickly  gave  proofs  of  great  merit,  and  foon  at- 
tained a  coniiderable  ihare  of  the  public  favour.  His  manner 
of  acting  was  in  the  fame  walk  of  characters,  which  his  father 
had  with  fo  much  and  fo  juft  a  reputation  fupported,  In  his 
ileps  he  trod  ;  and  though  not  with  equal  excellence,  yet  with 
fufricient  to  fet  him  on  a  rank  with  moil  of  the  rifing  genera- 
tion of  performers,  both  as  to  prefent  worth  and  future  pro- 
fpect  of  improvement. 

The  fame  natural  imperfections,  which  were  fo  long  the  barS 
to  his  father's  theatrical  advancement,  flood  flill  more  flrongly 
in  his  way,  His  perfon  was  far  from  pleafing,  the  features  of 
his  face  rather  difgufting.  His  voice  had  the  fame  fhrill  treble, 
but  without  that  mufical  harmony  of  which  his  father  was 
mafler.  Yet  flill  an  apparent  gcod  underflanding  and  quick- 
nefs  of  parts,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  exprefs, 
together  with  a  vivacity  in  his  manner,  and  a  kind  of  effroh^ 
terle,  which  was  well  adapted  to  the  characters  he  was  to  re- 
prefent,  pretty  amply  counterbalanced  thofe  deficiencies.  In  a 
word,  his  firft  fetting  out  in  life  feemed  to  promife  the  affurance 
of  future  happinefs  to  him,  both  as  to  eafe  and  even  affluence 
of  circumflances,  and  with  refpe£l  to  fame  and  reputation ; 
had  not  one  foible  overclouded  his  brightefl  profpecTs,  and  at 
length  led  him  into  errors,  the  confequences  of  which  it  was 
almofl  impoflible  he  fhould  ever  be  able  to  retrieve.  This  foible 
was  no  other  than  a  total  want  of  ccconomy.  A  for.dnefs  for 
indulgences,  which  a  moderate  income  could  not  afford,  pro- 
bably induced  him  to  fubmit  to  obligations,  which  it  had  the 
appearance  of  meannefs  to  accept.  In  fhort,  his  iife  was  or.e 
continued  feries  of  diftrefs,  extravagance  and  perplexity,  till  the 
■winter  1757,  when  he  was  engaged  by  Sheridan  to  go  over  to 
Dublin,  to  affifl  him  in  making  a  (land  aganiit  the  new  theatre 
juft  then  opened  in  oppofition  to  him  in  Crow-ftreet.  On  this 
expedition  Cibber  embarked  at  Park  Gate  (together  with  IVTar}_ 
dox,  the  celebrated  wire-dancer,  who  had  alfo  been  engaged  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  fame  theatre)  on  board  the  Dublin  Trader, 
fome  time  in  October  •,  but  the  high  winds,  which  are  frequent 
then  in  St.  George's  Channel,  and  which  are  fatal  to  many 
veflels  in  their  paffage  from  this  kingdom  to  Ireland,  proved 
particularly  fo  to  this.  The  veflel  was  driven  on  the  coaft  of 
Scotland,  where  it  was  caff  away;  every  foul  in  it  (and  the  paf- 
fengers  were  extremely  numerous)  periihing  in  the   waves,  and 
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the  fhip  itfelf  fo  entirely  loft,  that  fcarcely  any  veftiges  of 
it  remained  to  indicate  where  it  had  been  wrecked,  excepting 
a  box  of  books  and  papers,  which  were  known  to  be  Gibber's, 
and  which  were  caft  up  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

As  a  writer,  he  has  not  rendered  himfelf  very  confpicuous, 
excepting  in  fome  appeals  to  the  public  on  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  own  diftreffed  life.  His  name  appears  to  [i], 
the  Lives  of  the  poets  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  1753, 
5  vols.  1 2mo  :  and  in  the  dramatic  way  he  has  altered  for  the 
itage  three  pieces  of  other  authors,  and  produced  one  of  his 
own.  Their  titles  are,  1.  Henry  VI.  a  tragedy  from  Shak- 
fpear.  2.  The  Lover,  a  comedy.  3.  Pattie  and  Peggy,  a  bal- 
lad opera.     4.  An  alteration  of  Sbakfpear's  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

C1B13ER  (Susanna  Maria),  who  for  feveral  years  was  reck- 
oned not  only  the  beft  a£trefs  in  England,  but  fuppofed  by 
many  to  excel  the  celebrated  mademoifelle  Clairon  of  the  con- 
tinent, was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  upholfterer  in  Covent- 
garden,  and  filter  to  Dr.  Thomas  Auguftin  Arne,  celebrated 
for  his  tafte  in  mufical  compofiticn.  Her  firft  appearance  on 
the  Itage  was  as  a  finger,  in  which  light  the  fweetnefs  of  her  voice 
rended  her  very  confpicuous.  However,  her  judgment,  or  her 
ear,  did  not  feem  to  equal  her  natural  powers  in  this  refpect ; 
for  to  the  laft  fhe  fung  out  of  tune  in  thofe  fhort  fongs,  which 
now  and  then  came  into  her  caft  of  parts.  It  was  in  this  Situ- 
ation that,  in  April  1734,  fhe  married  Theoph.  Cibber,  who 
had  been  before  married  ;  but  his  wife  dying,  as  he  informs 
us  himfelf,  Mifs  Arne's  amiable  and  virtuous  difpofition  in- 
duced him  once  more  to  marry  ;  and  the  firft  year  of  their  nup- 
tials was  attended  with  as  much  felicity,  as  could  be  expected 
from  people  that  were  poor  and  fond,  and  leading  a  life  of 
fplendid  poverty.  Thefe  nuptials  were  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  old  Colley,  who  had  entertained  hopes  of  fettling  his  fon  in 
a  more  refpectable  line  of  life  than  on  the  ftage ;  but  the  ami- 
able deportment  of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  the  feeming  re- 
formation of  his  fon,  induced  him  to  forgive  and  to  take  the  young 
couple  into  favour.  Ashe  was  a  manager  of  Drury-lane  play- 
houfe  at  that  time,  fo  he  in  general  undertook  to  inftruci;  the 
younger  a£tors;  and  one  day  at  a  rehearfal,  his  fon  happening  to 
mention  his  hope  that  young  Mrs.  Cibber  might  be  brought  on 
in  fpeaking  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  light  of  a  finger,  Colley  defired 
fhe  might  be  brought  to  fpeak  before  him.  Upon  her  firft  at- 
tempt to  declaim  in  tragedy,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  furprifed 


[1]   A   double  literary  fraud  was  here  migh<  pafs  for  his  father's.    The  real  pub- 

intencied.     Theophilus   Cibber,   who  was  lifher  was  Mr.  Robert  Shiels,  an  amapu* 

then  in  the  King's  Bench,  had  ten  guineas  enfis  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  on  whofe  authority 
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at  fuch  a  variety  of  powers  united  ;  her  fpeaking  voice  was  per- 
fectly mufical,  her  expreflion  both  in  voice  and  feature  Itrong 
and  pathetic  at  pleafure,  and  her  figure  at  that  time  perfectly 
in  proportion.  He  therefore  afTiduoufly  undertook  to  culti- 
vate thofe  talents,  and  taught  her  at  home  for  fome  time  with 
great  application.  Her  firlt  appearance  was  in  1736,  in  the 
character  of  Zara,  in  Aaron  Hill's  tragedy,  being  its  firft  re- 
prefentation.  The  audience  were  both  delighted  and  aftonifh- 
ed  with  her  excellence ;  for  fhe  had  united  grace  with  majefty, 
even  in  a  greater  degree  than  Mrs.  Oldfield  had  done  before. 
The  confequence  was,  that  by  her  merit  the  piece,  which  was 
at  bed  an  indifferent  tranilation,  made  its  way  upon  the  ftage ; 
and  her  reputation  as  an  actrefs  was  eftabliihed  beyond  the 
power  of  envy  to  remove.  Her  falary  now  therefore  was  raifed 
from  30s.  a  week  to  double  that  fum  ;  and  her  hufband,  as  well 
as  her  father-in-law,  began  to  felicitate  themfelves  that  they 
had  made  fo  valuable  an  alliance. 

But  though  Mrs.  Gibber's  excellence  as  an  actrefs  was  never 
after  difputed,  yet  the  tranquillity  of  the  family  into  which  fhe 
was  matched  was  by  no  means  rendered  permanent  by  her  fuc- 
cefs.  She  was  married  to  a  man  who  was  luxurious  and  pro- 
digal, and  rapacious  after  money  to  gratify  a  thoufand  calls 
from  paffions  or  vanity.  His  pride  however  not  permitting 
him  to  reftrain  his  expences,  though  he  gratified  them  even  at 
the  expence  of  that  pride,  he  was  refolved  to  make  a  facrifice  of 
what  every  honeft  man  holds  dear — I  mean,  the  honour  of  his 
wife.  With  this  view  therefore  he  cemented  the  clofeft  friend- 
fhip  with  a  gentleman,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Benefit ;  for 
that  was  the  name  which  Gibber  gave  him.  This  gentleman 
he  introduced  to  his  wife,  recommended  to  her,  gave  them 
frequent  interviews,  and  even  faw  them  put,  as  if  by  accident, 
in  the  fame  bed.  All  this  appeared  upon  the  trial  afterwards 
commenced  by  himfelf  for  criminal  correfpondence.  Thus  our 
actrefs  affailed  on  every  fide,  by  the  perfuafions  of  her  hulband, 
by  the  difagreeablenefs  of  his  perfon,  by  the  worthleflhefs  of 
his  heart,  by  the  indigence  to  which  (lie  was  reduced  from  his 
prodigality,  by  the  insinuations  of  her  lover,  by  his  pleafing  ad- 
drefs,  by  numerous  temptations  at  firft  refilled,  yet  dill  repeat- 
ed; is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  fhe  at  lafl  yielded  up  her  per- 
fon, and,  having  given  up  that,  if  fire  gave  alfo  her  heart  ?  In 
fhort,  the  lover  and  the  actrefs  were  happy;  nor  was  the  huf- 
band, who  by  thefe  means  recruited  his  diminifhed  finances,  lefs 
pleafed.  But  he  had  flill  an  hidden  motive  of  fatisfaclion  un- 
known to  the  lovers,  which  he  foon  brought  forward  to  flrike 
them  with  aflonifhment.  This  was  no  other  than  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fuit  for  criminal  converfation,  laying  his  da- 
mages againft  the  gentleman  at  5000I.     How  the  jury  looked 
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upon  this  affair,  may  be  feen  by  their  verdict,  which  only  gave 
the  plaintiff  10I.  cods;  a  fum  not  fufficient  to  reimburse  him 
a  fortieth  part  of  his  expences.  From  that  time  Mrs.  Cibber 
difcontinued  living  with  her  hufband,  and  refided  entirely  with 
Mr.  Benefit,  with  whom  {he  lived  in  the  molt  perfect  friendship. 
What  degree  of  reputation  fhe  poffeffed  even  to  her  lateft  at- 
tempts upon  the  ftage,  may  be  known  by  the  character  given  of 
her  in  an  account  of  a  contemporary  writer.  "  Her  perfon," 
fays  this  panegyrift,  "  is  {till  perfectly  elegant ;  for  although 
fhe  is  fomewhat  declined  beyond  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
even  wants  that  embonpoint  which  fometimes  is  affiftant  in 
concealing  the  impreflions  made  by  the  hand  of  time,  yet  there 
is  fo  complete  a  fymmetry  and  proportion  in  the  different  parts 
which  conftitute  this  lady's  form,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  view 
her  figure,  and  not  think  her  young,  or  look  in  her  face  and 
not  confider  her  handfome.  Her  voice  is  beyond  conception 
plaintive  and  mufical,  yet  far  from  being  deficient  in  power  ; 
for  the  expreffion  of  refentment  and  difdain,  and  fo  much  com- 
mand of  feature  does  fhe  poffefs,  for  the  repi-efentation  of  pity 
or  rage,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fay  whether  fhe  affects  the 
hearts  of  an  audience  moft,  when  playing  the  gentle,  the  deli- 
cate Celia,  or  the  haughty,  the  relenting  Hermione  ;  in  the  inno- 
cent love-lick  Juliet,  or  in  the  enraged,  the  forfaken  Alicia.  In 
a  word,  in  every  caft  of  tragedy  fhe  is  excellent  (k)." 

Befides  her  excellence  as  an  aclrefs,  fhe  has  fome  claims  to 
our  efteem  as  a  tranllator,  the  Oracle  of  St.  Foix  being  rendered 
by  her  into  cnglifh  in  1752,  and  played  for  her  benefit  not 
entirely  without  fuccefs.  1  he  diforder  of  which  fhe  died  was 
very  peculiar,  being  fuppofed  to  be  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  coats 
of  the  ftomach,  which  formed  a  fack  at  the  bottom  of  it,  into 
which  the  food  pafied,  and  thus  prevented  digeltion.  She  died 
Jan.  30,  1766,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  cloifters  of  Wefl- 
minfter-abbey  ;  leaving  one  child  by  the  gentleman  with  whom 
ihe  cohabited. 

(k)   A  gentleman,    who  was  in  com-  lefs   thrufts,   and    defpife  the   coarfe  lan- 

p.my  with  Mr.   Garrick  when  the   news  guage  of  fome  of  my  other  heroines ;  but 

of   her    death    was    brought,    hea;d  him  whatever  was  Cibber's  objedl,  a  new  part, 

thus   pronounce   her  eulogium  :   <•  Then  or  a   new  diefs,   fhe  was  always  fure  to 

Tragedy    expired   with  her  ;  and  yet  fhe  carry  her  point,  by  the  acutenefs  of  her 

was  the  greateft:  female   plague  belonging  invention,  and  the  fteadincfs  of  her  pei- 

to  my  houfe.    I  could  ealily  pany  the  art-  feverance." 
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